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THE HONOURABLE 

‘EDWABD MOUNTAGUE, Esa. 

SON AND HEIR TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE EDWARD 
LORD MOUNTAGUE OF BOUGHTON*. 

T is a strange casualty which an histo- 
.rian'> reporteth, of five earls of Pem- 
broke, successively, (of the femily of 
Hastings,) that the father of them 
never saw his son, as bom either in his absence or 
after his death. 

a [This Edward lord Moun- share in the restoration, and in 
'tague of Bonghton, a very able persuading his cousin, admiral 
and accomplished gentleman, Edward Moun tague, afterwards 
was tike second who bore that earl of Sandwich, to «erve his 
title ; son of the celebrated majesty, Charles II. After the 
lord Mountague, of whom some restoration he was appointed 
account is given in note (S.) master of the horse to the 
He succeeded his father in queen of Charles II., but bej^jj^ 
1644, and in 1646 was nomi- dismissed from that pogtf and 
nated witli certain other lords going to sea with his kinsman, 
and commons to receive the the earl of Sandwich, he was 
king’s person from the Scots slain in the attack of the Butch 
and conduct him to Holmeby East-India ships at Bergen in 
house. After the restoration Norway, ^rd of August, 1665, 
he lived mostly at his conn- in the twenty-fifth year of his 
try-seat, and died 10th of Ja- age. See Collins’ Peerage, vol.i. 
nuary, 1683. His son Ed- p« 333-] 
ward, to whom this dedication ^ Camd. Brit, in Pembroke- 
was inscribed, contrary to the shire, 
will of his father, had a great 
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I know not whether more remarkable, the 
fatality of that, or the felicity of your family; 
where, in a lineal descent, five have followed one 
another; the father not only surviving to see his 
son of age, but also (yourself excepted, who in 
due time may be) happy in their marriage, hopeful 

in their issue. • 

\ 

These five have all been of the same Christian 


name: yet is there no fear of confusion, to the 
prejudice of your pedigree, (which heralds com- 
monly in the like cases complain of,) seeing each 
of them being, as eminent in their kind, so different 
in their emiuency, are sufficiently distinguished by 
their own character to posterity. 

Of these, the first a judge® ; for his gravity and 
learning famous in his generation. 

The second, a worthy patriot and bountiful 
housekeeper, blessed in a numerous issue ; his four 
younger sons affording a bishop to the church a 


c [Edward, son of Thomas 
Mountague, chief justice of the 
common pleas in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI 
See a further account of him 
*^r*=»f“Our author in this History, 
viii §, I. His son, who 
was knighted in 1567, served 
in parliament as knight of the 
shire of Northampton , and 
was much celebrated for his 
piety, justice, and other virtues 
He died Jan. 26, 1601 See 
Collins* Peerage, vol i 324.] 
[James Mountague, bishop 
of Winchester, 

He had six sons, the names 


of the others were sir Walter 
and sir Charles, not meiftioned 
here.] 

e [Henry, earl of Manches- 
ter, who professed the common 
law, and from recorder of Lon- 
don #ame to be lord chief jus- 
tice of tfie king s bench, after- 
wards lord treasurer of Eng- 
land, where he continued but a 
short time , then was made 
president of the council of state, 
(for he and chancellor Bacon 
were put out of their places to- 
gether,) and at last died lord 
privy seal. Warwick’s Chas I . 
P HS ] 
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judge and peer to the state®, a commander to the 
camp, and an oflBcer to the court 

The third was the first baron of the house; of 
whose worth I will nothing, because I can 
never say enough 

The fourth, your honourable father, who because 
he .doth still, and may he long, survive; I cannot 
do the right which I would to his merit, without 
doing wrong, which I dare not, to his modesty. 

You are the fifth in a direct line, and let me 
acquaint you with what the world expected (not 
to say requireth) of you, to dignify yourself with 
some select and peculiar desert, so to be differenced 
from your ancestors, that your memory may not 


f [Sir Sidney Mountague, fa- 
ther of the earl of Sandwich, 
and master of requests to James 
I. He refused to take the* oath 
to live and die with the earl of 
Essex, in 1642, as other mem- 
bers of the commons had done, 
for which he was ousted from 
the house. See Warwick's 
Chas*I. p-243.] 

S [The celebrated Edward, 
lord Mountague of Boughton, 
a man of a plain upright Eng- 
lish spirit, of a steady courage, 
of a devout heart, and a«»true 
son of the Church* of ^Ingland , 
so severe and regular in his life, 
that he was by most men reckon- 
ed a puritan ; and yet so attach- 
ed to the liturgy of the Church 
of England, that when he had 
married his eldest son (father of 
the Edward to whom this bookis 
dedicated) unto secretary Win- 
wood's eldest daughter, who 


affected not the common prayer, 
which he used daily in his house, 
h^ would say to her, “ Daugh- 
“ ter, if you come to visit me, I 
wilJ never ask why you come 
“ not to prayers ,* but if you 
come to cohabit with me, pray 
‘‘ with me or not live with me.” 
(Warwick's Chas. I. p. 243. ed. 
1813). This fine old hoblem an 
and true patriot, of whom some 
beautiful anecdotes are related 
by Collins in his Peerage, (vol. 
i, p 326, ed. 2.) was, for„h^ 
loyalty to king Charles T., ap- 
prehended by command of the 
members who sat at Westmin- 
ster, and made prisoner in the 
Savoy, near to the Strand, in 
London, where he died, 15th 
June, 1 644. He was the per- 
son who proposed the thanks- 
giving day for discovery of the 
popish plot.] 

b3 
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be mistUcen in the homonyme of your Christian 
names ; which to me seemeth as improbable, as that 
a burning beacQn (at a reasonable distance) should 
not be beheld ; such the brightness of your parts 
and advantage of your education. 

You was bred in that school which hath no 
superior in England ; and successively in* those two 
universities which have no equal in Europe. Such 
the stock of your native perfection before graffed 
with the foreign accomplishments of your travels. 
So that men confidently promise themselves to 
read the best, last, and largest edition of “ Mer- 
“ cator’s Atlas,” in your experience and discourse. 

That good God who went with you out of your 
native country, and since watched over you in 
foreign parts, return with you in safety in due time, 
to his glory, and your own good; which is the 
daily desire of 

Your Honour’s most devoted Servant, 

C 

THOMAS FULLER. 



[Thomas Mountague.-^ 

Sir Edward IViount£%uej chief justice,, 
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[HE sad news of kinsf Janies his death 

° I Charles I, 

was soon brought to Whitehall, at that 

^ . Newsofthe 

very instant when Dr. Laud, bishop tmg’sdeath 
of St. David’s, was preaching therein. wuSaS! 

^ This caused him to “break oif his ser- 
mon in the midst thereof, out of civil compliance 
with the sadness of the congregation ; and the same 
day was king Charles proclaimed at Whitehall 

2. On the seventh of May following, king James sole*™ 
his funerals were performed very solemnly *in the 
collegiate church at Westminster, his lively statue 
being presented on a magnificent hearse®. King 
Charles was present ^thereat: for though modem 
state used of late 'to lock up the chief mourner in 
his chamber, where his grief must be presumed 


a See his own Diary on that lay m state for a considerable 
day, [p 15 ] time. It was carried thence 

[See the account of it in with great solemnity on Satur- 
Rushworth, vol 1. p 169.] day, 7th of May, to St. Peter’s 
c [The body of the late king church in Westminster, where 
was brought from Theobald’s it was solemnly interred. See 
into Somerset house, where it Heyhn’s Life of Laud, p 132.] 
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f public appearance, yet the king caused 

^ this ceremony of sorrow so to yield to the substance 

thereof, and p^mp herein to stoop to piety, that 
in his person he sorrowfully attended the funerals 
of his father. 

Dr. Wii- 3. Dr. Williams, lord keeper and bishop of Lin- 
coin, preached the sermon, taking for his text 
2 Chron. ix. 29, 30, and part of the 31st verse, con- 
taining the happy reign, quiet death, and stately 
and king burial of king Solomon. The effect of his sermon 
was to advance a parallel betwixt two peaceable 
princes, king Solomon and king James. A parallel 
which willingly went, (not to say ran of its own 
accord,) and when it chanced to stay, was fairly 
led on by the art and ingenuity of the* bishop, not 
enforcing, but improving the conformity betwixt 
these two kings in ten particulars, all expressed in 
the text, as we read in the vulgar Latin, somewhat 
different fi*om the new translation. 


JTiwg* Solomon. 

I. His eloquence, the rest 
of the words of Solomon. 

His actions, a 7 id all that 
he did, 

3. A well within to supply 
the same, and his wisdom. 


4. The preservation there- 
of to eternity 5 Are they not 
written in the hook of the acts 


King James. 

I. Had ^profluentem^ et 
quce principem deceret^ elo- 
quentiam. 

a. Was eminent in his ac- 
tions of religion, justice, war, 
and peace. 

3. ^ So^wise, ^‘thaf there was 
nothing inat any ® would 
learn, which he was not 
able to teach.” 

4. As Trajan was nick- 
named "‘a 

wall-flower,” because his 


Tacitus of Augustus. 


® Sermon, p, 59. 
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of Solomon^ madehy Nathan name was engraven on every A. D. i6<85. 
the prophet^ Ahijah the Shi- wall; so king James %hall be ^ 

Ionite j and Iddo the seer ^ called herba chartacea^ the 

^ paper-flower,” and his glory 
be read in ^all writers, 

5, He reigned in Jerusa- 5 He reigned in the capi- 
lem, a great city, by him en- tal city of London^ by him 
larged and repaired. much augmented. 

6 : Over ^all Israel, the 6. Over Great Britain, by 
whole empire, him happily united, and other 

dominions, 

7. A great space of time, 7, In all fifty-eight, (though 

full forty years, over all Britain but two and 

twenty years,) reigning as 
gbetter, so also longer, than 
king Solomon. 

8. Then h& slept^ import- 8. Left the world most re- 
ing no sudden and violent solved, most prepared, em- 
dying, but a premeditate and bracing his grave for his bed. 
affected kind of sleeping. 

9. With his fathers^ Da- 9. Reigning gloriously with 
vid especially; his soul being God in heaveiS. 

disposed of in happiness. 

10. And was buried in the 10. Whilst his body was in- 
city of David. terred with all possible so- 

^ leranity in king Hejiry the 

Seventh his chapel. 

Be it here remembered, that in this parallel the 
bishop premised to se^ forth Solomon, not in his full 
proportion, faidts and all, but half faced, {imagine 
lusca^ as Apelles painted Antigonus, to conceal the 
want of his eye,) adding, that Solomon’s vices could 
be no blemish to king James, wh resembled him 
only in his choicest virtues. He concluded all with 
that verse, Ecclesiasticus xxx. 4. Though his father 

^ Sermon, p 61. s Ibid p. 66 
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A.p. 1625, die, ye^he is as though he were not dead, for he hath 

— 'left on% behind him that is like himself: in applica- 
tion to his present majesty h. 

Excoptiom 4. Some auditors who i*arae thither rather to 

tiikenatlus , » ■, 

sermon, ohserve than edify, cavil than observe, found or 
made faults in the sermon, censuring him for touch- 
ing too often, and staying too long, on an harsh 
string ; three times straining the same, ifiaking -elo- 
quence too essential, and so absolutely necessary in 
a king, that the want thereof made Moses in a 
^manner refuse all government, though offered by 
God; that •'no man ever got great power without 
eloquence: Nero, being the first of the Caesars, 
qui alienee facHudias eguit, “ who usurped another 
“man’s language to speak for him.” .Expressions 
which might be forborne in the presence of his 
son and successor, whose impediment in speech 
was known to be great, and mistook to be greater. 
Some conceived him too long in praising the past, 
too short in promising for the present king, (though 
saying much of him in a little;) and the bishop’s 
adversaries, (whereof then no want at court,) some 
took distate, others made advantage thereof. ^Thus 
is it easier and better for us to please one God, than 
many men with our sermons. However, the sermon 
was publicly set forth by the printer (but not by the 
express command) of his majpst;^, which gave but 
the steadier mark to his enemies, noting the marginal 
notes thereof, and making all his sermon the text 
of their captious interpretations. 

[This Sennon, under the an epitome of it iu Rushworth’s 
title of “ Great Britain’s Solo- Collections, vol. i. p. 164 ] 

“ mon,” will be found in So- > Sermon, p. i6. 
mers’ Tracts, yol. ii. p. 33; and Ibid, p. 5. 
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5. Now began animosities to discover themselves a . n. 1625. 
in the court, whose sad influences operated many* — - 
years after, many being discontented that on thiSb^ninSie 
change they received ftot proportionable advance- 

ment to their expectations. It is the prerogative 
of the Bang of heaven alone, that he maketh all his 
sons heirs, all his subjects favorites, the gain of one 
being no less to the other ; whereas the happiest 
kings on earth are unhappy herein, that, unable 
to gratify all their servants (having many suitors for 
the same place) by conferring a favour on one, they 
disoblige all other competitors, conceiving them- 
selves, as they make the estimate of their own 
deserts, as much (if not more) meriting the same 
preferment. , 

6. As for doctor Preston, he still continued andDf-P>^t»a 

a great fa- 

increased in the favor of the king and duke, it being vonte. 
much observed, that on the day of king James his 
death, he h’ode with prince and duke in a coach shut 

1 See his Life, p.[99, writ- had preferred himself to 
ten by Thomas Ball, a puritan, be chaplain to the prince, 
and published at the end of and wanted not the intelli- 
Clark's Martyrology, ed, 1677 « gence of all dark mysteries 

This artful and designing man, “through the Scotc^ "especi- 
who veiled a discontented and “ ally of his highness’ bed- 
ambitious spirit under the cloak “chamber. These gave him 
of religious zeal, to ingratiate “ countenance more than others, 
himself with the duke of Buck- “ because he prosecuted the 
ingham, (anxious at that time “ endeavours of their country- 
to repair •his credit J)y Some “ man, Knox. To the duke 
popular measure, )^proposed to “he repairs, and be assured 
him the spoliation of the church’s “ he had more skill than bois- 
lands. His conduct is accu- “ terously to propound to him 
rately described by bishop H ack- “ the extirpation of the bishops, 
et, whose moderation and piety “ Therefore he began to dig 
is a sufficient warrant for no- “ further off, and to heave at 
thing being exaggerated in his ‘ the dissolution of cathedral 
narrative. “ This politic man,” “churches, with their deans 
he observes, “ that he might “ and chapters, the seminary 
“ feel the pulse of the court, “ from whence the ablest scho- 
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from Theobald’s to London, applying comfort 
^now to one now to the other on so sad an occasion. 


His party would persuade us, that he might have 
chose his own mitre, much Commending the moder- 
ation of his mortified mind, denying all preferment 
which courted his acceptance ; verifying the anagram 
which a “"friend of his made on his name, Johannes 


** lars were removed to bishop- 
rics. At his audience with 
** the duke, he told him he was 
sorry his grace’s actions were 
** not Sowell interpreted abroad 
** as godly men thought they 
“ deserved. That such mur- 
murings as were but vapours 
** in common talks might prove 
to be tempests when a par- 
** liament met. That his safest 
** way was to anchor himself 
xipou the love of the people ; 
** and let him persuade himself 
he should not fail to be mas- 
** ter of that achievement if he 
** would profeSs himself not 
among those that are Pro- 
testants at large, and never 
“ look inward to the centre of 
religion, but become a warm 
'* and zealous Christian that 
** woula employ his best help 
** strenuously to lop off from 
this half-reformed church the 
“ superfluous branches of Rom- 
ish superstition that much 
** disfigured it. Then he named 
the quire-service of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, with 
“ the apanages which were 
maintained with vast wealth 
and lands of excessive com- 
modity to feed fat, lazy, and 
** unprofitable drones ; and yet 
*' all that chanting and pomp 
hindered the heavenly power 
‘‘ and simplicity of prayer, and 


furthered not the preaching 
** of the gospel. And now, 
“ says he, let your grace ob- 
“ serve all the ensuing emo- 
** luments if you will lean to 
** this counsel ; God's glory 
“ shall be better set forth ; 
(that’s ever the quail-pipe to 
bring worldlings into the 
snares of sacrilege;) the lands 
of those chapters escheating 
to the crown by the dissolu- 
tion of their foundations, will 
pay the king’s debts. Your 
grace hath many alliances of 
" kindred all sucking from you, 
“ and the milk of those breasts 
will serve them all and noii- 
** rish them up to great growth 
with the best seats in the 
" nation. Lastly, your grace 
" shall not only surmount envy, 
but turn the darling of the 
commonwealth, and be rever- 
** enced by the Ijest operators 
“ in parliament as a father of a 
family ; and if a crum stick 
“ iiAhejthroat of aify consider- 
** able man*' that attempts to 
make a contrary part, it will 
be easy to wash it down with 
manors, woods, royalties, 
tythes, the large product 
of those superstitious planta- 
tions ” Hacket’s Life of Wil- 
liams, p 204.] 

Mr. Ayrs of Lincoln’s 

Inn. 
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Prestonius, £!n stas pius in hmore. Indeed lie wa8^-®*\<5*s- 

. 1 ii-tiii /.i. .T* Charles I. 

conceived to hold the helm of ms own party, able 

to steer it to what point he pleased, which made the 
duke, as yet, much to d^ire his favour 

7. A book came forth called Appello Csesarem, Mr Mount, 
made by Mr. Mountague. He formerly had been^^otw. 
fellow of King’s College in Cambridge, at the pre- 
sent parsen of Essex and fellow of Eton ; one 
much skilled in the fathers and ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, and in the Latin and Greek tongues. Our 
great “antiquary confesseth as much {Grasce simid 
et Latine doctus) though pens were brandished be- 
twixt them; and virtues allowed by one’s adversa- 
ries may pass for undeniable truths. These his great 
parts were attended with tartness of writing, very 
shaip the nib of his pen, and much gall in his ink, 
against such as opposed him. However, such the 
equability of the sharpness of his style he was un- 
partial therein, be he ancient or modern writer, 

« [His character is thus set serpent in him than the dove, 
forth by Dr. Heylyn : “ His “ and that he was not tract- 
principles and engagements “ able in steering the helm of 
were too well known by those his own party by the court- 
“ which governed affairs to " compass, he was discounte- 
“ venturfe him unto any such “ nanced and laid by, as not 
“ great trust in church or state; worth the keeping. He 
“ and his activity so suspected “ seemed the court-meteor for 
** that he would not have been “ a while, raised to a sudden 
** long suffered to continue height of expectation ; and 
** preacher at Lincoln's IiSn. “ having flashed and blazed a 
As for his intimacy with the “ little, went out again, and 
'' duke, too violent to be long “ was as suddenly forgotten.” 

“ lasting, it proceeded not from Fuller appears to acknowledge 
** any good opinion which the the justice of these remarks, 
duke had of him, but that he and therefore they are probably 
found how instrumental he correct See “ The Appeal, 
might be to manage that pre- “ &c part iii. p. 2 ; see also 
“ vailing party to the king's note p. 13 ] 
advantage. But when it was o Selden De Diis Syris, p. 

** found that he had more of the 362. 
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A;, •‘*’5* Pa])ist’' or Protestant, that stood in his way, they 
should all equally taste theroofP. 

tohlli* author to his book, whereof 

Aii!«!n«(5».this was tho occasion. Hi had lately written satiri- 
cally enough against the Papists in confutation of 
The Gagger of Protestants. Now two divines of 
Norwich diocess, Mr. Yates and Mr. Ward, informed 
against him for dangerous errora of Arminianism and 
Popery, deserting our cause instead of defending it. • 
Mr. Mountague, in his own vindication, writes a 
second book, licensed by Francis White, dean of 
Carlisle'!, finished and partly printed in the reign 
of James, to whom tho author intended the dedi- 
cation. But on king James his death, it seems it 
dosceudod by succession on king Cljarles his son, 
to whom Mr. Mountague applied the words which 
Ockam once used to Lewis of Bavaria, emperor of 
Germany, Lkmvm imperator defends me gladio, et 
ego te defendant cnlnmo, “ Lord emperor, defend me 
“ with thy sword, and I will defend thee with my 
“ pen.” Many bitter passages in this his book gave 
great exception, whereof largely hereafter. 

Queen 9-,On Sunday, being the twelfth of .Tune, about 
seven of the clock at night, queen Mary landed 
at Dover. Dover; at what time a piece of ordnance being 

P [Puller Ih not very fevor- thi.s time branded with the 
able to Dr. Bicliard Montague, JiMirme of Papist, luid persecuted 
certainly one of the ablest con- as suclu ^This was tlie lot of 
troversialists and most learn*- Montague, who opposed the 
ed men of his times. Nor has religious principles of Hall, 
he by any means done jus- Davenant, and others, and for 
tioe to the Jppe/loC<esarem** this he has met with a very 
of that writer, a work ably scanty measure of justice from 
written, and containing pas- our author.] 
sages of great beauty. Unfortu- [The author of the Reply 
nately, any one who opposed to Fisher the Jesuit, 1620.] 
the doctrines of Calvin was at 
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discharged firom the castle, flew in fitters, yet 

nobody any harm. Moe were fearfhl at the presage 

than thankful for the providence’^, Ne^t day, the king 
coming from Oanterbur/met her at Dover, whence 
with all solemnity she was conducted to Somerset 
house in London, where a chapel was new prepared 
for her devotion, with a convent adjoining of Capu- 
chin ’friars, Sccording to the articles of her marriage®. 

10. A parliament began at London, wherein the The king 
first statute agreed upon was for the more strict Mr.Mount- 
observation of the Lord’s day; which day, as it first 
honoured the king, (his reign beginning thereon,) 


^ [Laud*s Diary, p i8.] 

® ['‘In all this, nothing true 
but that the new queen was 
" conducted witli all solemnity 
from Dover to London. For 
** hrst, although there was a 
chapel prepared, yet was it 
** not prepared for her, nor at 
“ Somerset house The chapel 
which was then prepared, 
** was not prepared for her, 
but the Lady Infanta, built 
** in the king’s house at St. 
** James’s, at such time as the 
treaty with Spain stood upon 
“ good terms* and then intend- 
“ ed for the devotions of the 
princess of Wales, not the 
queen of England Secondly, 
the articles of the marriage 
** make no Mention of Jhe ^a- 
“ pQchin friars, noi* any con- 
vent to be built for them 
The priests who came over 
with the queen were by a- 
greement to be all of the 
** Oratorian order, as less sus- 
pected by the English, whom 
they had nevei provoked, as 
had the Jesuits, and most 
other of the monastic or- 
FULLEE, VOL. VI. 


“ ders, by their mischievous 
** practices But these Orato- 
rians having been sent back 
with the rest of the French, 
anno 1626, and not willing to 
expose themselves to the ha^ 
“ zard of a second expulsion, 
the Capuchins under father 
“ Joseph made good the place 
The breach with France, the 
action at the Isle of Rhee, 
and the loss of Rochelle, did 
** all occur before the Cap«- 
“ chms were thought of or ad- 
mitted hither. And thirdly, 
some years after the making 
“ of the peace between the 
“ crowns, which was in the lat- 
“ ter end of 1628, and not be- 
fore, the queen obtained that 
“ these friars might have leave 
** to come over to her, some 
lodgings being fitted for them 
“ in Somerset house, and a new 
chapel then and there built 
“ for her devotion.” Heylin in 
The Appeal, &c part lii p 
2 Rushworth gives a full ac- 
count of the queen’s espousals, 
Coll. voLi p 1733 

c 
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A. D.i6*>!. so the king first honoured it by passing an act for the 
greater solemnity thereof. The house of commons 
fell very heavy on Mr. Moimtague for many bitter 
passages in his book ; who in all probability had now 
been severely censured, but that the king himself 
was pleased to interpose in his behalf, signifying to 
the house, “that those things which were then 
“ spoken and determined concerning "Mountague 
without his privity did not please him,” who by 
his court firiends being employed in the king’s ser- 
vice, his majesty signified to the parliament, that he 
“ thought his chaplains (whereof Mr. Mountague was 
“ one) might have as much protection as the servant 
“ of an ordinary burgess,” nevertheless his bond of 
two thousand pounds wherewith he was tailed con- 
tinued uncancelled, and was called on the next 
parliament*. 

t [The best aecotint of l)r. quently visited by these night- 
Mountague^s book is given by “ spirits, with this declaration 
Dr Heylyn in his Life of Arch- ** thereunto ; that if any of 
bishop Laud, p “ those which essayed that walk 

serves that the Jesuits and Pa- could convince him in any 
pists^ being very busy at this of the same, he would im- 
time in gaining proselytes, had mediately subscribe and be a 
begun |o infest a village in “ Papist. After long e^xpecta- 
Essex called Staniford-Rivers. “ tion, instead of answenng to 
The rector of that church “ his queries, one of them leaves 
was Kichd Mountague, B D. “a short pamphlet for him, en- 
piebend of Windsor, and one “ titled, A iiew Gag for ike old 
** of the fellows of Eton col- Gospel ; in which it was pre- 
lege, a man exceedingly well " tAicle^, that the»doctriiie of 
** veised in all the learning of “ the Protestants should be con- 
Greeks and Romans, and as “ futed out of the very words 
well studied in the fathers, ‘‘ of their own English Bibles, 
councils, and all other an- ** This book he was required to 
'' cientmonumentsof the Chris- “ answer. But in perusing 
tian church Desirous to free of that book, he found that 

his parish from this haunt, “ besides some few doctrines 
he left some propositions at which properly and truly 

the house of one of his neigh- did belong to the Church of 

** hours, which had been fre- “ England, there were crowded 
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11. The plague increasing in London, the 
ment was removed to Oxford. But alas^ no avoid- ^ ^ 
ing God’s hand. The infection foll<jwed, or rather 
met the houses there, (whereof worthy Dr. Chaloner oS^^and 
died", much lamented,) yet were the members 
parliament not so carefiil to save their own persons 
from the plague, as to secure the land from a worse 
and ‘more ^reading contagion, the daily growth of 
popery. In prevention whereof, they presented a 
petition to his majesty, containing sixteen particu- 
lars, all which were most graciously answered by his 
majesty, to their full satisfaction. Thus this meet- 
ing began hopefully and cheerfully, proceeded tur- 
bulently and sus})iciously, brake off suddenly and 


into it ail poinfs of Calvinism, 
** such heterodoxies and out- 
** Ian dish fancies as the Church 
of England never owned. 
And therefore in Ins answer 
** to that Popi,sh Gagget , he 
severed or discrnninated the 
** opinions of particulai men 
** from the authorijsed doctrines 
** of this church ; leaving the 
one to be maintained by their 
** private faiitoi’s, and only de- 
iondiug and maintaining the 
other And certainly, had 
ho not been a man of a mighty 
spirit, and one that easily 
could contemn the cry and 
clamors which were^ raided 
against him for doing, he 
could not but have sunk im- 
mediately under the burthen 
of disgrace, and the fears of 
rum which that perfoimance 
dre^v upon him This an- 
swer came out under the quaint 
title of ** A Gag for the new 
Gospel? — No, a new Gag for 
an old Goose, who would uu- 


dertake to stop all Protestant 
Mouths for ever with a76 
** Places out of their own Eng- 
“ lish Bibles, &c. 1625/’ 
of this book, Yates and Ward, 
two preachers in Ipswich, were 
employed to gather such points 
as they conceived to lean to 
Popery and Arminianism, to 
be piesented to the censure of 
the following parliament. Of 
which information Montague 
having obtained a copy, be- 
sought his majesty's protection, 
and wrote his book, entitled 
AppelloCsesarem.” But king 
James dying before it had gone 
through the press, it was pre- 
sented to king Charles at the 
beginning of his reign. A com- 
mittee of bishops seems also to 
have been appointed by the 
king to report on the subject. 
Seetbelettersin the Appendix.] 
[Dr Edward Chaloner was 
principal of St. Alban Hall. 
See an account of him in Wood's 
Athen vol i p. 496.J 

c 2 
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A.p. i6*s, sorrowfully, the reason whereof is to be fetched from 

iChailesl. . „ ,V 

our civil histonans. 

Dr. James 12. The co&vocation kent here is scarce worth 

Ills motion 

m the con- the mentioning, seeing little the appearance thereat, 

vocation. performance therein. Dean Bowles, 

the prolocutor, absented himself for fear of infection. 
Dr. Thomas Goad officiating in his place, and their 
meeting was kept in the chapel of Merlon CoHege. 
Here Dr. James, that great book man, made a mo- 
tion, that all manuscript fathers in the libraries of 
the universities, and elsewhere in England, might 
be perused, and that such places in them as had 
been corrupted in popish editions, (much superstition 
being gonei-ated from such corruptions,) might faith- 
fully be printed according to those ancient copies*. 
Indeed, though England at the dissolving of abbeys 
lost moe manuscripts than any country of Christen- 
dom (of her dimensions) ever had, yet still enough 
were left her, if well improved, to evidence the 
truth herein to all posterity. This design might 
have been much beneficial to the Protestant cause, 
if prosecuted with as great endeavour as it was pro- 
pounded with good intention : but alas ' this piotion 
was ended when it was ended, expiring in the place 
with the words of the mover thereof. 

SeoTpa according to his late answer in the 

pisuseasoa- parliament at Oxford, issuedf oyt a commission to 
the judges to see the law against fecusants put in 
execution. This was read in all the courts of 

* [See Wilkins' Concil vol. heart, as appears by several of 
iv, p. 469. There is an impub- his letters to Usher See Parr's 
lished letter addressed by him Usher, p 303. A motion to the 
to Dr Ward upon this subject, same eifect wiis also made in 
in Tan. MSS. Ixxiv, It was a the convocation of 1624. See 
iubject which he had much at Wilkins, ibid ] 
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judicature at Reading, (where Michaelmas term was a. d. 1625 
kept,) and a letter directed to the archbishop of^ — — — ^ 
Canterbury to take special care for the discovery of 
Jesuits, seminary priesiB, &c. within his province. 

A necessary severity, seeing Papists (presuming on 
protection by reason of the late match) were grown 
very insolent. And a popish lord, ’«^en the king 
was_at chajtel, was heard to prate on purpose louder 
in a gallery adjoining than the chaplain prayed, 
whereat the king was so moved that he sent him 
this message : “ Either com-e and do as we do, or 
" I will make you prate further off.” 

14. In this and the next year, many books, from Several 
pereons of several abilities and professions, were^VSi^ 
written against JMr. Mountague, by Moimtague. 

i. Dr. Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter; one who was 
miles emerittis, age giving him a supersedeas, save 
that his zeal would employ itself, and some conceived 
that his choler became his old age. 

iL Mr. Henry Burton, who then began to be well 
(as afterwards too well) known to the world. 

iii. Mr. Francis Rowse, a layman by profession. 

iv. JVIr. Yates, a minister -of Norfolk, formerly a 
fellow of Emmanuel in Cambridge ; he entitles his 
book “ Ibis ad Csesarem.” 

V. Dr. Carleton, bishop of Chichester. 

vi. Anthony Wottop, divinity professor in Gres- 
ham College. ■ 

In this army of writers the strength is conceived 
to consist in the rear, and that the last wrote the 
solidest conftitations. Of these six, dean Sutcliffe 
is said to have chode heartily ; Mr. Rowse meant 
honestly ; Mr. Burton wrote plainly ; bishop Carle- 

c 8 
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A,D. 1625. ton very piously; Mr. Yates learnedly; and Mr. 

I Ohsirlcs I. v'l'T* 11 , 1 • 

Wotton most solidly y. 


y [The divined who were 
sent to the Synod of Dort were 
extremely mortified by the re- 
marks of Mountagne in this and 
his other pamphlet. In a let- 
ter of Dr. John Davenant, then 
bishop of Salisbury, to Ward, 
master of Sidney College, he 
thus speaks of Mountague : 
Your vindicating of those 
that were at the Synod of 
** Dort from the wash and filth 
in perfection laid on us by 
“ Mr. Mountague, was a laud- 
able and necessary work. I 
** could wish for his ov/n good 
** that he had a more modest 
“ conceipt of himself, and a 
** less base opinion of all 
others who jump not with 
him in his mongrel opinions. 
He mightily deceives him- 
“ self in taking it for granted 
** that Dr. Overall, or Bucer, 
or Luther, were ever of his 
** mind in the point of Pre- 
“ destination, or falling from 
grace ; the contrary may evi- 
" dently be shewn out of their 
wntiifgs. But the truth is, 
'' he never understood what 
Bucer or Luther mean, when 
they speak of extinguishing 
“ faith or losing grace ; and 
as little does he understand 
** the canon of our church, 
“ which he makes his main 
“ foundation Whether Re- 
probus may be mere justifi- 
“ catus^ verum et vivuni mem- 
“ bnm sub Christo capite, vere 
“ adoptatus, I confess may out 
of Aug. and Prosp. be pro. 
bably held both ways. But 


‘f yet let all places which seem 
to imply contradiction about 
** this matter be kid together,, 
and such other as may serve 
for interpretation be also cast 
“ into the balance, and m my 
opinion it willjbe found that 
“ S. Augustine does more in- 
dine to the opinion, that only 
the predestinate attain unto 
“ a true estate of justification, 
regeneration, and adoption,. 
&c. Oct. 10, 16^5.” Tan. 
MSS.lxxii p.65. 

So in another letter. 

— ‘‘lam afraid Mr.Mount- 
ague his book will breed him. 
self and others much trouble 
whensoever a parliament shall 
“ be called. His opinion coii- 
“ cerniiig predestination and 
“ total falling from grace is 
“ undoubtedly contrary to the 
“ common tenet of the English 
Church ever since we were 
“ born. Against our next meet- 
“ ing you shall have our opinion 
concerning the two theses. 
“ For Dr. Overall, 1 know not 
“ to the contrary, but*it was 
“ his opinion that some, not 
“ elected by the working of 
“ universal sufficient grace, did 
“ or might sometimes attain to 
“ atf estate of justification and 
regeneration, and yet fall 
“ away and perish But for 
“ Luther and Bucer, I am re- 
“ solved that they never thought 
any reprobate to have ever 
“ obtained the state of a truly 
“ faithful, justified, adopted, 
“ and sanctified man. But they 
“ affirm that faith and the grace 
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Mountague’s party engaged in print in his behalf; — Z_ 
whether because they c|nceived this their champion 
sufficient of himself to encounter all opposers, or^”^^- 
because they apprehended it unsafe (though of the 

same judgment) to justify a book which was grown 
so generally offensive. Insomuch, as his majesty 
him^lf, sensible of his subjects’ great distaste thereat, 
(sounded by the duke of Buckingham to that pur- 
pose,) was resolved to leave Mr. Mountague to stand 
or fall, according to the justice of his cause. The 
duke imparted as much to Dr. Laud, bishop of St. 

David’s, who conceived it of such ominous concern- 
ment, that he entered the same in his diary, viz. 

“ Methinks I see a cloud arising and threatening 
“ the Church of England ; God of his mercy dissi- 
pate it.” 

16. The day of the king’s coronation drawing a maim on 
near, ms majesty sent to survey and peruse tncofpea^e. 
regalia, or royal ornaments, which then were to be 
used*. It happened that the left wing of the dove on 

the sceptre was quite broken off, by what casualty 
God himself knows. The king sent for Mr. Acton, 


“ of the Spirit cannot stand to- 
gether with impenitency in 
any mortal sin : meaning 
“ thereby ftie act of f‘Mth\p- 
prehendmg justiilcation, and 
the working of the Spirit 
sealing unto us our justihca- 
tion. But that the state of 
** regeneration, or adoption, or 
justification, (as it respects 
all sins fore-passed,) was 
thereby dissolved, they never 
thought. — Dec. 5, 1625. 
Jo. Sarum to Dr, Ward. Tan 


Ixxii. p. 68 ] 

z [This account of the coro* 
nation of king Charles, FuUei 
tells us he received from a 
doctor of divinity still alive, 
rich in learning and piety, 
present on the place, and an 
“ exact observer of all passa- 
“ ges.'* See The Appeal,"' 
&c. part iii- p. 4 See also a 
letter written at the time by 
sir S. D’Ewes on the same sub- 
ject in Ellis' Grig Lett. iii. 

a 13-3 
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I- CHailesI. 1, IJ 1. 4. • mu n '4.1. r A 

same should be set on again. The goldsmith replied, 

that it was impossible to be|^,done so fairly, but that 
some mark would remain thereof. To whom the 
king in some passion returned If you will not do 
it, another shall.” Hereupon Mr. Acton carried it 
home, and got another dove of gold to be artifi- 
cially set on; whereat, when brought back," his 
majesty was well contented, as making no discovery 
thereof 

3 - His son succeeding his fa- were on that day clad in pur- 
thex in that place, and then pie. And this he did not 
present^ attested to me the ** out of any necessity, for want 
truth hereof. of purple velvet enough to 

^ ['* Two things there were ** make a suit, (for ho had many 
remarkable in this corona- “ yards of jt in his outward 
tion, which seemed to have “ garment,) but at his own 
something in them of presage, ''choice only, to declare that 
" Senhonse, who had been once “ virgin purity with which he 
" his chaplain when prince of “ came to be espoused unto his 
" Wales, and was now bishop kingdom. White (as we 
^ of Carlisle, had the honor to " know) is the colour of the 
** preach upon the day of that “ saints, who are represented 
great solemnity. An elo- “to us in white robes by St. 
“ quent man he was reputed, “ John in the Revelation ; and 
“ and one that could very well “ purple is the imperial and 
“ express a passion ; but he “ regal colour. And this some 
“ had chosen such a text as “ looked on also as an wil pre- 
“ was more proper for a fune- “ sage that the king, laying 
" ral than a coronation ; his “ aside Ins purple, the robe of 
“ text being this, viz I will “ majesty, should clothe him- 
“ give ihee a crown of life, “ self in white, the robe of in- 
“Apoc. 11. 10. and was rather “ npcence ; as if^it thereby 
“ thought to put the new king “ were^ fore-signified that he 
“ in mind of his death than his “ should divest himself of that 
“ duty in government , and to “ royal majesty, which might 
**■ have been his funeral sermon “ and would have kept him 
when he was alive, as if he “ safe from affront and scorn, 
“ were to have none when he “ to rely wholly on the inno- 
“ was to he buried. It was “ cence of a virtuous life, which 
“ observed als© that his ma- “ did expose him finally to ca- 
" jesty on that day was clothed “ lamitous ruin.” Heylyn's 

. “ in white, contrary to the cus- Life of Laud, p. 144.] 

“ tom of Ills predecessors, who 
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17. The bishop of Lincoln, lord keeper, was nowA.p. 16^45. 
daily descendent in the king’s favor ; who so highly ^ 
distasted him, that he ’^ould not haw him, as dean well waved, 
of Westminster, to perform any part of his corona- 
tion ; yet so (was it a favour or a trial ?) that it was 
left to his free choice to prefer any prebendary of 
the church to oificiate in his place®. The bishop 
met* with a dilemma herein. To recommend Dr. 

Laud, bishop of St. David’s, (and prebendary of 
Westminster,) for that performance was to grace 
one of his greatest enemies; to pass him by, and 

[Dr. Heylyn observes that ing sir John Suckling to fetch 

“ the bishop of Lincoln was not that seal at the end of a par- 

“ lord keeper at the coronation. liament in the spring, which 
Secondly, if he jiad been so, “ he had brought away with 
“ and that the king was so dis- “ him before Michaelmas term.” 

** tasted with him as not to The Appeal, &c. part iii. p, 3. 
suffer him to assist at his co- A MS letter from Mr. Mead, 
ronation, how came he to be quoted by sir Henry Ellis in 
suffered to be present at it in his Orig. Lett. iii. 214, gives 
the capacity of lord keeper ? the following reasons for Wil- 
For that he did so is affirmed liams’ disgrace ** My lord bi- 
** by our author, saying, * That shop of Lincoln being se- 
“ the king took a scroll of questered from his office at 
“ parchment out of his bosom “ the coronation, as he is dean 
and gave it to the lord keeper “ of Westminster, and the bi- 
Wilkams, who read it to the shop of St David’s feeing set 
commons four several times, up in his room by the great 
“ east, west, north, and south,’ “ man, his lordship is going 
'‘p. 30. Thirdly, the lord " to retire himself at Bugden. 

** keeper who read that scroll “ The occasion of this loss of 
“ was not the lord keeper J^il- his lord keeper’s place, was 
" liams, but the loid keeper (besides some things that 
Coventry, the seal being taken “ passed at the last sitting in 
“ from the bishop of Lincoln ‘‘ parliament) a plain piece of 
and committed to the custody “ counsel his lordship gave my 
of sir Thomas Coventry in lord duke at Salisbury, name- 
** October before. And there- “ Iv, that being as then general 
** fore, fourthly, our author is “ both by sea and land, he 
“ much out in placing both the “ should either go in person, or 
“ coronation and the following ‘ stay the fleet at home, or else 
parliament before the change give over his office of adini- 
of the lord keeper, and send- “ ralty to some other.”] 
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A.D. 1 6*1;. prefer a private prebendary for that purpose before a 
* — bishop, would seem unhandsome, and be interpreted 
a neglect of his own order. f<To avoid all exceptions, 
he presented a list of all the prebendaries of that 
church, referring the election to his majesty himself, 
who made choice of Dr. Laud, bishop of St. David’s, 
for that attendance. 

r ^ 

The coro- 18 . Dr. Senhouse, bishop of Carlisle, (chaplain to 
M MU ser when prince,) preached at the coronation ; 

his text. And I will give unto thee a crown of life. 
In some sort it may be said that he preached his 
own funeral, dying shortly after ; and even then the 
black jaundice had so possessed him, (a disease which 
hangs the face with mourning as against its burial,) 
that all despaired of his recovery. How seeing this 
coronation cometh within (if not the pales and park) 
the purlieus of ecclesiastical history, we will present 
so much thereof as was acted in the church of 
Westminster. Let heralds marshal the solemnity of 
their advance from Westminster hall to this church, 
where our pen takes the first possession of this subject. 
The solemn 19. But first, we will premise the equipage ac- 
AeSuroh. cordii^ to which they advanced from Westminster 
hall to the abbey church, in order as followeth : 

1. The aldermen of London, two by two, ushered 

by an herald. ' , ' 

2. Eighty knights of the bath in tlieir robes, each 
having an esquire to support, and page to attend him. 

S. The king’s sergeants at law, solicitor, attorney, 
masters of request, and judges. 

4. Privy counsellors that were knights, and chief 
officers of the king’s household. 

5. Barons of the kingdom, all bare headed, in their 
parliament robes, with swords by their sides. 
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6. The bishops, with scarlet gowns and lawn sleeves, 
bare headed. 

7. The viscounts and £arls (not in their parliament, 
but) in their coronation robes, with coronetted caps 
on their heads. 

8. The officers of state for the day ; whereof these 
are the principal : 

Sir Richard Winn. 

Sir George Goring. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The earl of Dorset carrying the first sword naked. 

The earl of Essex carrying the second sword naked. 
The earl of Kent carrying the third sword naked. 

The earl of Montgomery carrying the spurs. 

The earl of Sussex carrying the globe and cross upon it. 
The bishop of London carrying the golden cup for the 
communion. 

The bishop of Winchester carrying the golden plate for 
the communion. 

The earl of Rutland carrying the sceptre. 

The marquis Hamilton carrying the sword of state 
naked. 

The earl of Pembroke carrying the crown. 


A.D 1625. 
1 Charles 1 . 


Tha-lord mayor, in a crimson velvet gown, qarried 
a short sceptre before the king amongst the ser- 
geants : but I am not satisfied in the criticalness of 
his place. 

The earl of Aruodel*, as earl marshal of England, 
and the duke of Buckingham, as lord high constable 
of England for that day, went before his majesty in 
this great solemnity. 

20. The king entered at the west gate of the The mao- 
church, under a rich canopy carried by the barons of°mg’. co^ 
the cinque ports, his own person being supported by 
Dr. Neyle, bishop of Durham, on the one hand, and 
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A D. i6«s.Dr.Lake, bishop of Bath and Wells, on the other. 
His train, being six yards long, of purple velvet, was 
held up by the lord Comptpn (as belonging to the 
robes) and the lord viscount Doncaster. Here he 
was met by tbe prebends of Westminster, (bishop 
Laud supplying the dean his place,) in their rich 
copes, who delivered into his majesty’s hand the 
staff of king Edward the confessor, with which he 
walked up to the scaffold. 

The fashion 21. This was made of wood at the upper end 
fold. of the church, from the choir to the alfar. His 
majesty mounted it, none under the degree of a 
baron standing thereon, save only the prebends of 
Westminster, who attended on the altar : three 
chairs were appointed for him in seveital places ; one 
of repose, the second the ancient chair of corona- 
tion, and the third, (placed on a high square of five 
stairs ascent,) being the chair of state. 

The king 23. All being settled and reposed, the lord arch- 
Ld accept- bishop did present his majesty to the lords and 
commons, east, west, north, and south, asking their 
minds, four several times, if they did consent to 
the coronation of king Charles, their lawful sovereign. 
The king meantime presented himself bare headed ; 
the consent being given four times with great accla- 
mation, the king took his chair of repose. 

Sworn and 28. After the sermon, (whereof before,) the lord 
anointed axchbishop, invested in a rich cope, T;endered to the 
king (kneeling down on cushions at the communion 
table) a large oath; then were his majesty’s robes 
taken off him and were offered on the altar. He 
stood for a while stripped to his doublet and hose, 
which were of white satin, (with ribbons on the 
arms and shoulders to open them,) and he appeared 
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a proper person to all tliat belield him. Then wasA.D. 162s. 
he led by the lord archbishop and the bishop of- — 

St. David’s, and placedgin the chair, of coronation, 

{a close canopy being "spread over him,) the lord 
archbishop anointing his head, shoulders, arms, and 
hands, with a costly ointment, the choir singing an 
anthem of these words, Zadoc the priest anointed 
Jcvng" Solomtm. 

24. Hence the king was led up in his doublet Solemnly 
and hose, with a white coif on his head, to the com-*™'™ ’ 
munion table, where bishop Laud (deputy for the 
dean of Westminster) brought forth the ancient 
habiliments of king Edward the Confessor, and put 
them upon him. Then was his majesty brought 
back to the qjiair of coronation, and received the 
crown of king Edward, (presented by Laud, and) 

put on his head by the archbishop of Canterbury ; 
the choir singing an anthem, Thou shcdt put a crown 
of pure gold upon his head. Whereupon the earls 
and viscounts put on their crimson velvet caps with 
coronets about them, (the barons and bishops always 
standing bare headed.) Then every bishop came 
severely to his majesty to bring his benediction 
upon him, and he, in king Edward’s robes, with the 
crovm upon his head, rose from his chair and did 
bow severally to every bishop apart. 

25. Then was king Edward’s sword girt about 
him, which he •took off again and offered up at the swords, 
communion table, with two swords more, (surely 

not in relation to Scotland and Ireland, but to some 
ancient principalities his predecessors enjoyed in 
France.) Then the duke of Buckingham (as master 
of the horse) put on his spurs ; and thus completely 
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1625- crowned his majesty offered first gold, then silver, at 

^’the altar, and afterwards bread and wine, which 

were to be usgd at the holypcommunion. 

Homage Q6. Then was his maiesty conducted by the no- 
nobility to bility to the throne upon that square basis of five 
*“*”“^e®‘y’ ascents, the choir singing Te Deum. Here his 
majesty took an oath of homage from the duke 
Buckingham, (as lord high constable ftfr that •day,) 
and the duke did swear all the nobility besides to 
be homagers to his majesty at his majesty’s knees. 

27. Then as many earls and barons as could con- 
oath. veniently stand about the throne, did lay their hands 
on the crown on his majesty’s head, protesting to 
spend their bloods to maintain it to him and his 
lawful heirs. The bishops severally^ kneeled down, 
but took no oath as the barons did, the king kissing 
every one of them. 

A pardon 28. Then the kinsr took a scroll of parchment out 

general ® * 

granted, of his bosom, and gave it to the lord keeper Wil- 
liams, who read it to the commons four several 

times, east, west, north, and south. The effect 

whereof was, that his majesty did offer a pardon 
to all his subjects who would take it under his 
broad seal. 

The com- 29 . From the throne his majesty was conducted 
oonSndes to the communioii table, where the lord archbishop 
A^soiem- jfjjceling on the north side, read prayers in the choir 
and sung the Nicene Creed. The bishop of Llandaff 
and Norwich read the epistle and gospel, with whom 
the bishops of Durham and St. David’s, in rich copes, 
kneeled with his majesty and received the commu- 
nion ; the bread from the archbishop, the wine from 
the bishop of St. David’s, his majesty receiving last 
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of all, whilst Gloria in eieceUu was sung by theA.D.i6as. 
choir, and some prayers read by the archbishop con-i.^^^’f 
eluded the solemnity, 

so. The king, after he had disrobed himself in The return 
king Edward’s chapel, came forth in a short robe ofhaii. 
red velvet girt unto him, lined with ermines, and a 
crown of his own on his head set with very precious 
stones, and* thus the train going to the barges on 
the water side, returned to Whitehall in the same 
order wherein they came, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

31. I have insisted the longer on this subject 
moved thereunto by this consideration, that if it excused, 
be the last solemnity performed on an English king 

in this kind, posterity will conceive my pains well 
bestowed, because on the last. But if hereafter 
divine providence shall assign England another king, 
though the transactions herein be not wholly prece- 
dential, something of state may be chosen out grate- 
fiil for imitation. 

32. And here if a blister was not, it deserved 

mouth rail- 

to be, on the fingers of that scandalous pamphleteer, er. • 
who h|i.th written that king Charles was not crowned 
like other kings ; whereas all essentials of his coro- 
nation were performed with as much ceremony as 
ever before, and all robes of state used according 
to ancient presciiptioHi but if he indulged his own 
fancy for the colour of his clothes, a white suit, &c. 
persons meaner than princes have in greater matters 
assumed as much liberty to themselves. 

33. Indeed, one solemnity (no part of, but preface the 

.. xi. X- V J V / J -1 k>"g:tode 

to, the coronation) was declmed on good consider- not through 
ation. For whereas the kings of England used to ride 
from the tower, through the city, to Westminster; 
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A.D. 1625. king Charles went thither by water, out of double 
^ providence, to save health and wealth thereby. For 
though the infectious air in/«the city of London had 
lately been corrected with a sharp winter, yet was it 
not so amended but that a just suspicion of danger did 
remain. Besides, such a procession would have cost 
him threescore thousand pounds, to be disbursed on 
scarlet for his train ; a sum which if thed demanded 
of his exchequer would scarce receive a satisfactory 
answer thereunto ; and surely some who since con- 
demn him for want of state in omitting this royal 
pageant, would have condemned him more for pro- 
digality, had he made use thereof. 

34. As for any other alterations in prayers or 
atioix in a ceremouies, though heavily charged on bishop Laud, 
pageant. siuce couceived by unpartial people done by 

a committee, wherein (though the bishop accused 
as most active) others did equally consent^. Indeed, 
a passage not in fashion since the reign of king Henry 
the Sixth, was used in a prayer at this time. OUi- 
neat gratiam huic populo sicut Aaron in taberna^ido, 
ElizeutS in Jluvio, Zacharias in templo, sit Petrus in 
clave, Paulus in dogmate. “ Let him obtain favour 
“ for his people like Aaron in the tabernacle, Elisha 
“ in the waters, Zacharias in the temple; give him 
“ Peter’s key of discipline, Paul’s doctrine.” This I 
may call a Protestant passage."though anciently used 
in popish times, as fixing more spiritual power in 
the king than the pope will willingly allow, jealous 
that any should finger Peter’s keys save himself. 


OTwa^oik after a parliament began, wherein 

house. Mr. Mountague was much troubled about his book. 


[Upon this point see a full and complete justification of the 
archbishop, ill the History of his Troubles, p. 318, sq.] 
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but made a shift by his powerful friends to * 

himself. During the sitting whereof, at the instance 

and procurement of Rojiert Rich, earl of Warwick, 
a conference was kept in York house, before the 
duke of Buckingham and other lords, betwixt Dr. 
Buckeridge, bishop of Rochester, and Dr. White^ 
dean of Carlisle, on the one side, and Dr Morton, 
bishop of Coventry, and Dr. Preston on the other, 
about Arminian points, and chiefly the possibility of 
one elected to fall from grace®. The passages of 

® [Not upon Arminian points, “ title, and exchange it for any 
although OUT author is pleased of his menial servants. And 
to call them such. The confer- “ further yet I do profess that 
ence respected points of doctrine I see no reason why any 
and discipline, where, in sup- “ member of the Church of 
port of his views, '•Mountague “ England, a church every way 
appealed to the writings of the “ so transcendant unto that of 
primitive church. Indeed he Leyden and Geneva, should 
earnestly disclaimed the tenets “ bend so low as to denomi- 
of Ai mini us, or any other pri- “ nate himself of any the most 
vate teacher, as may be seen in eminent among them. 

the following passage • I am For Arminianism I 

not, nor would be accounted “ must and do protest before 
willingly, Arminian, Calvin- “ God and his angels, idque 171 
istjOr Lutheran, (names of di- verho sacerdotis, the time is 
vision,) but a Christian For “ yet to come that I ever read 
my faith was never taught by “ word m Arminius. Thecourse 
“ the doctrine of men. I was “ of my studies was never ad- 
“ not baptized into the belief, ** dressed to modern epitom- 
“ or assumed by grace into the ‘‘ izers ; but from my first en- 
** family of any of these, or of trance to the study of divi- 

“ the pope. I will not pin my mty, I balked the ordinary 

“ belief untD any man's slelve, “ and accustomed bye-paths of 
“ carry He his head n-s verso high; “ Bastingius' Catechism, Fen- 
not unto S. Augustin, or any ner's Divinity, Buchanan's 
ancient father, nedimi unto “ Common-places, Trelcasius, 

“ men of lower rank. A Chris- “ Poianus, and such like ; and 

“ tian I am and so glory to be ; betook myself to scripture, 

“ only denominated of Chnst “ the rule of faith, interpreted 
“ Jesus my lord and master, by by antiquity, the*" best expo- 
“ whom I never was as yet so '' sitor of faith and applier of 
“ wronged that I would relin- that rule holding it a point 
quish willingly that royal of discretion to draw water. 
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i 62|. conference are variously reported. For it is 

^not in tongue combats, as in other battles, where 

the victory cannot be disgupd, as discovering itself 
in keeping the field, number of the slain, captives. 


and colours taken. Whilst here, no such visible 
effects appearing, the persons present were left to 
their liberty to judge of the conquest as each one 
stood affected. However William, eai’l of Pembroke, 
was heard to say, “that none returned Ai’ruinians ' 
“ thence, save such who repaired thither with the 
“ same opinions.” 

Ai,e.ondoa 30, Sooii after, a second conference was entertain- 

the tame , . , , • , /. i 

suiijeots. ed m the same place, on the same points, before the 
same persons ; betwixt Dr. White, dean of Carlisle, 
and Mr. Mountague on the one sidp, and Dr. Mor- 
ton, bishop of Lichfield, and Dr. Preston on the 
other. Dr. Preston carried it clear at the first by 
dividing his adversaries; who quickly perceiving 
their error, pieced themselves together in a joint op- 
position against him. The passages also of this con- 
ference are as differently related as the former. Some 
making it ^a clear conquest on one, some on the 
other side, and a third sort a drawn battle betwixt 
both. Thus the success of these meetings answered 
neither the commendable intentions, nor hopeful 
expectations, of such who procured them. Now 
whilst other dare say universaJiy of such conferences, 
what David saith of mankind, that ’‘of ^ there 


as near as I could, to the 
‘‘ well-headj and to spare labor 
in vain in running further oif 
“ to cisterns and lakes. I went 
“ to inquire when doubt was of 
** the days of old, as God him- 
“ self diiected me, and hither- 


to I have not repented me of 
“ It.” Appello, p. 10, sq ] 

^ Thus the wrilei of Dr- 
Preston's Life concludes the 
conquest on his side 
E Psalm xlv. 3. 
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16 none that doeth (food; no, not one*: we dare onlvA.D 1625. 

. . 1/1 -I i r Charles I. 

intimate, that (what statesmen observe 01 inter 

views betwixt princes 5| so) these conferences be- 
twixt divines rather increase the differences than 
abate them*'. 

37- The bishop of Lincoln fell now, through the T?ie bishop 

11-1®^ liincoln 

dukes, into the king’s, displeasure; and such wboiosethhis 

Ic00i30ir* ^ 

will read tlfe late letters in the Cabala may conjee- place, 
ture the cause thereof, but the certainty we leave to 
be reported by the historians of the state ; belonging 
ill his episcopal capacity to my pen, but as lord 
keeper properly to theirs. 

38. The bishop, finding his own tottering con- The duke 

, , incensed a- 

dition, addressed himself to all who had intimacy gainst him 
with the duke» to reingratiate himself. But such 
after-games at court seldom succeed ; all would not 
do : for as amicus omnium optimus was part of the 
duke’s epitaph', so no fiercer foe when displeased; 
and nothing under the bishoji’s removal from his 
office would give him satisfaction. 

39. Sfr John Suckling was sent unto him from The bi- 
the king to demand the broad seal of him, which ness m re- 
the cautious bishop refused to surrender into his^."®* 
hands, to prevent such uses as might be made there- 
of (by him or othei-s) in the interval betwixt this 


^ [Of these conferences, 
which made great noise •at 
the time, and certainly caused 
a great change in the senti- 
ments of bishop Morton, some 
account will be found in Ball's 
Life of Preston, p loi, sq 
But the writer of that life has 
either so entirely misunderstood 
or misrepresented the argu- 
ments, us to make the defenders 
of the sentiments he disliked 


talk arrant nonsense, and sup- 
port their tenets in a way uttei- 
1 V at variance with then printed 
works An account of the se- 
cond conference is printed m 
the appendix to Cosins' History 
of Transubstantiation, found a- 
mong some MS. papers m the 
Bodleian , and probably writ- 
ten by Cosins ] 

1 On his tomb in Westmin- 
ster chapel 
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A. p. i62«. resigning it, and the king’s conferring it on another; 
— but he charily locked it up in a box, and sent the 
box by the Ijnight, and l<py thereof inclosed in a 
letter to his majesty. 

But keeps 40. However, his bruise was the less, because he 
his bishop saved himself on the 

second floor. Outed his lord-keepership, but keep- 
ing his bishopric of Lincoln and deanefy of W est- 
minster, though forced to part with the king’s purse, 
he held his own, and that well replenished. And 
now he is retired to Bugden-great, where, whether 
greater his anger at his enemies for what he had 
lost, or gratitude to God for what he had left, though 
others may conjecture, his own conscience only could 
decide. Here we leave him at his hospitable table, 
where sometimes he talked so loud, that his dis- 
course at the second hand was heard to London, 
by those who bare no good-will unto him. 

A new col- 41. An oUl hall turaed into a new college was 
owVaifni this year finished at Oxford. This formerly was 
called Broadgate’s Hall, and had many students 
therein, ’^amongst whom, Edmund Bonner, after- 
wards^ bishop of London, (scholar enough and^tyrant 
too much,) had his education’. But this place was 
not endowed with any revenues till about this time ; 
for Thomas Tesdale, of Glympton, in the county of 
Oxford, esquire, bequeathedo'fiye thousand pounds, 
wherewith lands were purchased to the value of two 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, for the main- 
tenance of seven fellows and six scholars. After- 
wards Eichard Whitwick, bachelor of divinity, rector 
of East Ilsley in Berkshire, gave lands to the yearly 

[So well frequented and known as to become a proveib.] 

1 [In 1524] 
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value of one hundred pounds, for the maintenance a. D. 1625. 

of three fellows and four scholars ; whereupon, peti 

tion being made to ki^g James, this new college 
was erected, and a charter of mortmain of seven 
hundred pounds per annum granted thereunto. 

42. It was called Pembroke College, partly in Called Pem- 
respect to William, earl of Pembroke, then chan-i^e. 
cellol' of the university, partly in expectation to 
receive some iavour from him. And probably had 
not that noble lord died suddenly soon after, this 
college might have received more than a bare name 
from him. The best, where a child hath rich pa- 
rents it needeth the less any gifts from the god- 
father. 


Master s. 

Benefaciors* 

Buhops 

Ziemned Writers. 

1. [1624] Dr. [Thomas] Clay- 
ton, M.D. 

2. [X647. Henry Wightwick, 
ejected by Parliament; re- 
stored in 1660; and eject- i 
ed by the chancellor a se- 
cond time, 1664.] 

3. [1647] Hr. [Henry] Lang- 
lejr ^ 

King Charles, 
who gave the 
patronage of 
St Aldate’s, 
the church 
adjoining. 


Sii Thomas Browne, 
Physician. 

• 


So that this college consisteth of a master, ten 
fellows, and ten scholars, with other students and 
officers to'the number t>f one hundred sixty-nine. 

43. “ The doctor and the duke were both of them 
unwilling to an open breach, loved for to temporise 
and wait upon events®”. Surely temporise here is 
taken in the apostolic sense, according to some 
copies, “ serving the times””. And henceforward the 

«i’'Dr.Preston*b Life, p. 505. , - , 

^ Rom xii. II. rm Kaipa bovXevovres ^ 
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A. D. 1626. duke resolved to shake off the doctor, who would 
not stick close unto him, betaking himself to the 
opposite intes-est. Nor ^i^as the other surprised 
herein, as expecting the alteration long before. 

Dr Pies- 44. By the late conferences at York house it 
ra”the^ appeared, that by the duke’s cold carriage towards 
him, (and smiling on his opponents,) Dr. Preston 
was now entering into the autumn of the (fake’s 
favour. Indeed, they were well met, each observing, 
neither trusting other, (as I read in the doctor’s life, 
written by his judicious pupil.) 

The death 45 . This year concluded the life of Arthur Lake, 
sUoya'lka warden of New College in Oxford, master of St. 
Cross’s, dean of Worcester, and at last ’ promoted 
bishop of Bath and Wells, not so much by the power 
of his brother, sir Thomas, (secretary to king James,) 
as his own desert ; as one whose piety may be justly 
exemplary to all of his order. He seldom (if at all) 
is said to have dreamt, justly imputed, not to the 
dulness of his fancy, in which faculty he had no 
defect, but to the staidness of his judgment, wherein 
he did much excel, as by his learned sermons doth 
appea;r°. 

The death 46 , About the Same time Lancelot Andrews ended 

and charac- 

tei ofhi- his religious life?; born at AllhalloAvs-Bai'king in 
drewsf” London; scholar, fellow, and master of Pembroke 
Hall in Cambridge^. Then'-'‘de^ of Wcstminstei’, 

r 

0 [He died May 4. See admirer of the primitive church. 
Wood’s Athen voLi. p. 505.] and one of the most learned 
P [See Buckeridge’s Sermon men of his days, he bore his 
upon bishop Andrews’ death, faculties so meekly, his humi- 
Nov. 1 1, 1626.] lity was so unaffected, his piety 

<1 [Perhaps there never ex- so real and sincere, that all 
isted a prelate so universally parties have joined in corn- 
beloved as Andrews. AL mending him. This is that 
though a zealous and earnest “ Andrews,” says Racket, who 
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bishop of Chichester, Ely, aud at last of Winchester^ 
The world wanted learning* to know how learned 
this man was, so skilled in all (especially oriental) 
languages, that some conceive he might (if then 
living) almost have served as an interpreter general at 
the confusion of tongues. Nor are the fathers more 
faithfully cited in his books, than lively copied out 
in his countenance and carriage; his gravity in a 
manner awing king James, who refrained from that 
mirth* and liberty, in the presence of this prelate, 
which otherwise he assumed to himself. He lietli 
buried in the chapel of St. Mary Overe’s, having on 
his monument a large, elegant, and true epitaph®. 

had personally known him, saint and not offer tip a few 

the ointment of whose name grains of glory upon it T* 

is sweeter than all spices Life of Williams, p. 45 ] 

This is that celebrated bishop ^ [Wood dates his death 
of Winton, whose learning upon Sept. 26, 1626, wherein 
king James admired above all he is followed by a JMS. in 
his chaplains. Indeed, he the Heralds* College, and by 
was the most apostolical and Parker in his Seel Cant, (see 
primitive-like divine, in my Wood’s Fast. vol. i. p. 219, 
opinion, that wore a rochet and the notes ) But Godwin 
in his age ,* of a most vener- de Praesul p, 245, and Heylyn 
able gravitVj and yet most in his Life of Laud, p. 165, 
sweef in all commerce ; the date it on the 2 1 st. Jn this 
most devout that ever I saw they are supported by the fol- 
when he appeared before God, lowing entry in Laud’s Diary, 
of such a giowth 111 all kind p 36, which is decisive of the 
of learning, that very able question. ‘‘Sep. 21 die Lunse,. 
clerks we|;e of a low stature “ hora matiitina fere qiiarta 
to him, colossns^i7itti tcmi- “ Lancelotus Andrews, episco- 
“ full of alms and clia- “pus Wmtoii meiitissimus, 

rity, of which none knew but “ lumen orbis Chribtiani, mor- 
hisFatherm secret, a certain tuns est.” He died at the 
“ patron to scholars of fame age of 7 1 His Life, written 
and ability, and chiefly to by Isaacson, may be seen in 
** those that never expected it. Fuller’s Abel Redivivus, and 
‘‘I am transported even as 111 has also been printed sepa- 
“ a rapture to make this digres- rately "] 
sion ; for who could come s Stow’s Survey of London, 
** near the shrine of such a [voi li. p. 14 and 16] 

D 4 
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A. D. 1626 47. Since his death some have unjustly snarled at 

ms memoiy, accusing him for covetousness, who 

was neither mfojs, to gei^t by unjust courses, (as 
M^tous- ^ professed enemy to usury, simony, and bribery,) 
nor terns?, to hold money when just occasion called 
for it ; ’ for in his lifetime he repaired all places he 
lived in, and at his death left the main of his estate 
to pious uses. Indeed he was wont to say, “ that 
“ good husbandry was good divinity*,” the truth 
whereof no wise man will deny. 

foully upon him for the orna- 
ments of his chapel, as popish and superstitious, in 
the ’‘superabundant ceremonies thereof, to which 
I can say little ; but this I dare affirm, that where- 
soever he was a parson, a dean, or a bishop, he 
never troubled parish, college, or diocess, with press- 
ing other ceremonies upon them than such which 
he found used there before his coming thither. And 


it had not been amiss if such, who would be ac- 
counted his friends and admirers, had followed him 
in the footsteps of his moderation, content with the 
enjoying, vdthout the enjoining, their private prac- 
tices and opinions on others*. 

49. As for such who causelessly have charged his 
with affect- sermons as affected, and y surcharged with verbal 
sermons. allusions, when they themselves have set forth the 


^ [See his sermon on Mary's preface prefixed to them. The 
anointing onr Lord's feet, p. ceremonies used in dedicating 
287. Buckeridge’s sermon suf- Catharine Cree Church, for 
liciently disproves this slander.] which the archbishop was vehe- 
^ Prynne, in Canterbury's mently taxed, (see Rushworth, 
Doom, p. 1 21, sq. vol. i. p. 77,) were derived from 

^ [He means archbishop Andrews. See Heylyn's Life 
Laud, who was exceedingly of Laud, p. 49.] 
devoted to Andrews , publish- y Bayley in his Laudensium 
ing his sermons and writing the Autocatacrisis, [p. 89.] 
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like, it will then be time enough to make this ad 1616 . 

bishop’s first defence against their calumniations. 

Nor is it a wonder th^ the master’s pen was so 
in his w’ritings, whose very servant (a layman) W'as 
so successful in the same ; I mean Mr. Heniy Isaac- 
son, (lately gone to God,) the industrious author of 
the useful Chronology^. 

50 . It is pity to part this patron from his chap- Nicholas 

1 • -VT* 11 T^ll^l *^Tti ..TT " Fuller his 

lam, Nicholas Fuller, born, as I take it, in Hamp- chaplain, 
shire, bred in Oxford, where he was tutor to sira^e^bc." 
Henr}’’ Wallop, who afterwards preferred him to 
the small parsonage of Allington in Wiltshire; 
and Robert Abbot, bishop of Salisbury, made him 
canon of that church. Afterwards a living of great 
value was sent by bishop Andrews (the patron® 
thereof) on the welcome errand to find out Mr. 

Fuller to accept the same, who was hardly contented 
to be surprised with a presentation thereunto ; such 
his love to his former small living and retired life'*. 

He was the prince of all our English critics; and 
whereas men of that tribe ai'e generally morose. 


z [Author of the Life of bi- 
shop Andrews^ generally pre- 
fixed to his Works.] 

a See bishop Andrews his 
funeral sermon, [by bishop 
Buckeridge, at the end of his 
Works.] . " * 

b [Aubrey tells the follow- 
ing anecdote, which he received 
from good authority, respect- 
ing Nicholas Fuller’s present- 
ation. Speaking of Andrews’ 
industry in searching out and 
promoting poor and deserving 
clergymen, he observes ; The 
bishop made it his inquiry to 
“ search out such men. A- 


mongst several others* (whose 
“ names have escaped my me- 
mory,) Nicholas Fuller, min- 
ister of Allington, near Ames- 
bury, in Wilts, was one. The 
bishop sent for him, and the 
“ poor man was afraid, and 
knew not what hurt he had 
“ done He makes him sit 
down to dinner and, after 
the dessert, was brought in, in 
a dish, his institution and in- 
duction, or the donation of a 
prebend, which was his way.” 
Letters from the Bodleian, vol. 
ii. p. 206 ] 
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A i). 1626. so that they cannot dissent from another without 
disdaining, nor oppose without inveighing against 
iiim, it is hard to say whether more candour, learn- 
ing. or judgment, was blended in his miscellanies. 
By discovering how much Hebrew there is in the 
New Testament Greek, be cleareth many real diffi- 
culties from bis verbal observations®. 

r 

couimission was granted unto five 
bishop Laud of the quorum) to 
p Abbot from exercising his authority any 
r^juntuS because uncanonical for casual homicide; 
*‘^*‘^* the proceeding against him being generally con- 
demned as over rigid and severed. 

c [See a very just commend- ‘'it remembered that here I 
atioii of Nicholas Fuller m “ use the word quorum not in 
Wood s Athen. vol i. p. 474.] ‘‘ the legal strictness thereof, 

^ [The observations on this " but in that passable sense in 
passage in " The Appeal, &c ” "common discouise; viz. for 
pait ni p 10, deserve seuous "one so active in a business, 
attention. Dr Heylyn says, ‘‘ that nothing is, tliough it 
" Had our author said that " may be, done without him 
" bishop Laud had been one of " therein, 

‘'the number, he had hit it When the writing for arch- 

" right , the commission being " bishop Abbot's suspension 
" granted to live bishops, viz. " was to be subscribed by the 
Dr ]\!k)unlain, bishop of Lon- "bishops aforesaid, th<i four 
" don ; Dr Neil, bishop of seniors, viz, London, Dur- 
" Durham , Dr. Buckeridge, ham, Rochester, and Oxford, 
" bishop of Rochester , Dr. " all declined to set their hands 
" Howson, bishop of Oxford ; " thereunto, and, seemingly at 

" and Dr Laud bishop of Bath " tho least, shewed much re- 
" and Wells; and to any four, luctarfce a^id 1 egret thereat. 
" three, or two of them, and " Then give me the pen, said 
" no more than so. Had bi- " bishop Laud, and though/^, 9 ^ 
*' shop Laud been of the quo- '* m place subscribed his 
" rum, his presence and con- " name. Encouraged by whose 
" sent had been so necessary " words and example, the rest, 
to all their consultations, after some demur, did the 
" conclusions, and despatch of " like. This was attested to 
" businesses, that nothing could "me by him who had best 
" be done without him,” &c. " cause to know it, the good 

To this Fuller replies . " Be " and credible register, still 


severe pro- 
ceedings a- 

gainst ^ich- (whercof 

liisliop Al)- ' 

bat sus- arcnbislio 


bisliops 

suspend 
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i. The act was committed seven vears since, inA.pi626. 

*' 2 Charles I 

the reign of king James. 

ii. On a commission ftien appointed for that pur- 
pose, he was cleared from all irregularity, by bishop 
Andrews, in divinity ; sir Edward Coke in common, 
and sir Henry Martin in canon law. 

iii. It would be of dangerous consequence to 
condbmn him by the canons of foreign councils, 
w’hicb never were allowed any legislative power in 
this land. 

iv. The archbishop had manifested much remorse 
and self-affliction for this (rather sad than sinful) 
act. 

V. God may be presumed to have forgotten so 
much as there was of fault in the fact, and why then 
should man remember it ? 

vi Ever since he had executed his jurisdiction 
without any interruption*. 

vii. The archbishop had both feet in the grave, 
and all his whole body likely soon after to follow 
them. 

viii. Such heightening of casual homicide did 

savous of intentional malice. , 


** alive, who attended in the 
place upon them. This I 
formerly knew, but conceal- 
ed it , anti had not published 
it now> if not necessitated 
thereunto in my iust de- 
fence.”] 

® [“I must needs add, that 
he IS very much mistaken in 
“ this particular. Dr Williams, 
lord elect of Lincoln , Dr 
Carew, lord elect of Exeter ; 
** and Dr. Laud, lord elect of 
St David’s, and I think some 


“ others, refusing to receive 
“ episcopal conseciation from 
him on that account,” Dr. 
Heylyn, in “ The Appeal,” 
&c. p 12, pt.iii Fuller re- 
plies, “ I beheld thi» as no 
“ effectual interrupting of his 
** jurisdiction, because other 
“ bishops, more in number, no 
whit their inferiors, received 
** consecration, Dr Davenant, 
Dr Hall, and king Charles 
“ himself his coronation from 
him ” Ibid.] 
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The truth is, the archbishop's own stiffness and 
averseness to comply with the court designs, advan- 
taged his adversaries against him, and made him the 
more obnoxious to the king’s displeasure. But the 
blame did most light on bishop Laud, men account- 
ing this a kind of films ante diem^ 8fc, as if not con- 
tent to succeed, he endeavoured to supplant him; 
who might well have suffered his decayecl old age to 
have died in honour. What needs the felling of 
the tree a falling ^ ? 


^ [On this Dr. Heylyii re- 
marks, ''No such matter nei- 
ther; for though for a while 
he stood confined to his house 
" at Ford, yet neither this coii- 
" finement, nor that commis- 
" sion, were of long continu- 
" ance ,* for about Christmas, 
" in the year 1628, he ^vas re- 
" stored both to his liberty and 
" juiibdiction, sent for to come 
" unto the court, received as 
" he came out of his barge by 
the archbishop of York and 
the earl of Dorset, and by 
" them conducted to the king, 
" who, jgmng him his hand to 
“ kiss, enjoined him not to fail 
" the council-table twice a 
" week. After which time we 
" find him sitting as archbishop 
" in parliament, and in the full 
" exercise of his jurisdiction 
till the day of his death, 
" which happened on Sunday, 
" August 4th, 1633.” Fuller 
replies, “ But from this his 

“ suspension ^he was in his 

" own thoughts buried, it re- 
" viving his obnoxiousness for 
his former casual homicide, 
so that never he was seen 
" heartily, if at all, to laugh 


" hereafter, though, I deny not> 
“ much court favour was after- 
" wards on design conferred on 
him Here I hope it will be 
" no ofifence to insert this inno- 
cent story, partly to shew how 
quickly tender guiltiness is 
“ dejected, partly to make folk 
cautious how they cast out 
'' galling speeches in this kind. 
" This archbishop returning to 
" Croydon after his late ab- 
" sence thence a long time, 
" many people, most women, 
*' whereof some of good quality 
" for good will, for novelty and 
" curiosity, crowded ab^>ut his 
'‘coach. The archbishop, being 
" unwilling to be gazed at, and 
" never fond of females, said, 
" somewhat churlishly, ‘ What 
“make these women here'*' 
“ ‘'‘You: had best,' said one of 
“ them, ‘ to'' shoot an arrow at 
us.' I need not tell the read- 
“ er how near this second arrow 
went to his heart." There 
is a very pleasing anecdote 
respecting Abbot related in an 
unpublished letter of J. Pory 
to sir Thomas Pickering, (dated 
Sept 20, 1632.) “ One day the 
“ last week my lord of Arun- 
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52. However, a double good accrued hereby 

the archbishop. First, he became the more beloved 5 ;;;^^" 
of men ; (the country hath constantly^a blessing for effects of a 
those, for whom the court hath a curse.) And 
secondly, he may charitably be presumed to love 
God the more, whose service he did the better 
attend, being freed from the drudgery of the world, 
as that soul ‘Which hath the least of Martha hath the 
most of Mary therein. 

53. And although this archbishop survived some Thecharac- 
years after, yet it will be seasonable here for us to bishop Ab-' 
take a fair farewell of his memory, seeing hence- 
forward he was buried to the w^orld. He was bred 

in Oxford, master of University College ; an excel- 
lent preacher, as appears by his Lectures on Jonah ; 
chaplain to the earl of Dunbar, (with whom he was 
once solemnly sent by king James into Scotland to 

“ del and his son, my lord Mai- “noble usage of his son and 
“ travers, having espied my daughter, Maltravers, while 
“ lord of Canterbury's coach on “ they were his prisoners ' 

“ Barnsted Down coming to- “ Whereupon my lord's grace 

wards their’s, before they “ took occasion to congratulate 
“ came a butt’s length short of “ unto both their lordships, my 
“ it both their lordships alight- “ lord Maltravers his brave and 
“ ed and went a great pace to- “ hopeful progeny of three sons 
“ wards his grace's coach, who, “ and a daughter : and so they 
“ when they were approached, “ parted. His giace by his 
“ said, ‘ What I and must my “ diet hath so moderated his 
“ lord marshal of England take “ gout, as it is now rather an 
“ so great pains to do me so “ infirmity than a pain He 
“ much honour ? were my legs “ looks fresh, and enjoys his 
“ as good as my heert, I should “ health, and hath his wits and 
“ have met your lordships the “ intellectuals about him. So 
“ better half of the way.' Then “ that if any other prelate do 
“ my lord of Arundel replied, “ gape after his benefice, his 
“ ^ It might well become an “ grace perhaps (according to 
“ earl marshal to give" so much “ that old and homely proverb) 

“ respect to an archbishop of “ [may] eat of the goose which 
“ Canterbury, besides the par- “ shall graze upon his grave.” 

“ ticular obligation from his Harl. MSS. 7000 fol, 181 ] 

“ lordship to his grace for his 
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A D. i6z6. preach there,) and afterwards by his means promoted 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, haply according 
to his own, hut sure I afli above, if not against, 
the expectations of othei’S ; a grave man in his con- 
versation, and unblamable in his lifeS. 

Acooiinted 54. Indeed it is charged on him that non amavit 

no gieat 

hiaaitathegentem nostram, “he loved not our nation,” for- 
saking the birds of his own feather to fly" with others, 
and generally favouring the laity above the clergy in 
all cases brought before him. But this he endea- 
voured to excuse to a private friend, by protesting 
he was himself so severe to the clergy on purpose 
to rescue them from the severity of others, and 
to prevent the punishment of them from lay judges 
to their greater shame. 

Accused loi 55. I also read in a nameless author that to- 
ot maiecon- wards liis death he was not only discontented himselfj 
but his house Mas the rendezvous of all lualocontents 
in church and state ; making midnight of noonday 
by constant keeping of candles’ light in his chamber 
and study; as also such visitants as repaired unto 


tents. 


g [Ii was generally expected 
as it was hoped by the clergy 
that Andrews should have suc- 
ceeded Bancroft in the see of 
Canterburv, a prelate incom- 
parably better suited to such 
a preferment than Abbot 
Though a good man, Abbot 
had never held any pieferment 
in the church, and was of a 
** morose and retiring temper, 
and wholly devoted to the 
“ Calvinistic party.” But the 
interest of the earl of Dunbar 
with the king procured Abbot 
this promotion, — the king open- 
ly professing that it was the 


earl’s recommendation which 
moved him to prefer that pre- 
late before the rest of his 
“ fellows.” See Birch’s View 
of the Negotiations, he p 338 
The archbishop’s character is 
drown^by loid Clarendon, with 
his usual felicity lu his Histoiy 
of the Rebellion, vol. i p. 156 *] 
In answer to Weldon’s 
pamphlet intituled, The Court 
and Chaiacter of King James, 
p 132 [This answer IS gene- 
rally attributed to William 
Saunderson, author of a His- 
toiv of the Reign of James I 
and Chailes I ] 
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liim called themselves Nicodemites because of their 

secret addresses*. But a credible pereon^, and one 

of his nearest relations, lAiew nothing thereof, which 
with me much shaketh the probability of the report. 

And thus we leave this archbishop, and the rest of 
his praises, to be reported by the poor people of 
Guildford in Surrey, where he founded and endowed 
a fair almshouse in the town of his nativity. 

56. The king’s treasury now began to grow low, 
and his expenses to mount high. No wonder theniidaad 
if the statesmen were much troubled to make up the 
distance betwixt his exchequer and his occasions. 
Amongst other designs, the papists in Ireland, 

(taking advantage of the king’s wants,) proffered 
to pay constantly five thousand men if they might 
but enjoy a toleration. But that motion was crushed 
by the bishops opposing it, and chiefly by bishop 
Downham’s sermon in Dublin, on this text, Luke i. 

74, That we, being delivered from the hands of our 
enemies, might serve him without fear I 

^ [And so It IS stated by the ness of the Archbishop, whose 
noble historian. Indeed, the anecdote is more likely to be 
archbishjjp was not much belov- correct, as Featley enteiitained 
ed by the clergy, with whom he the same sentiments as Abbot 
appears to have had but little To this may be added the 
community of feeling For he unquestionable authority of 
was in truth, as the same his- Hacket, who, speaking of the 
torian describes him, totally archbishop’s rigorous conduct 
“ ignoiant or the true c instl- in the high commission court, 

“ tution of the Church of Eng- observes, that “ sentences of 
“ land, and the state and in- great correction, or rather of 
terest of the clergy, as suffi- “ destruction, have their epocha 
ciently appeared throughout from his predominancy in 
the whole course of his life ‘‘ that court/’ Life of Wil- 
“ afterward ” Rebel, vol i hams, p 97 ] 
p. 156 John Featley also, in ^ Dr. Barnard his household 
his Life of Dr Featley, gives chaplain 

a very striking instance of the ^ [This protest of the Irish 
moroseness and uncharitable- bishops against any toleration to 
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England, 


lint IS re- 
jected. 


48 The Ohnrch Hisio7y book xi. 

57 . Many a man sunk in^ his estate in England 
hath happily recovered it by removing into Ireland ; 
whereas, by <a contrary motion, this project, bank- 
rupt in Ireland, presumed to make itself up in 
England : where the papists promised to maintain 
a proportion of ships on the aforesaid condition, of 
free exercise of their religion. Some were desirous 
the king should accept their tender, • who might 
lawfully take what they were so forward to give, 
seeing no injury is done to them who are willing. 

58. It was urged on the other side, that where 
such willingness to be injured proceeds from the 
principle of an erroneous conscience, there their 
simplicity ought to be informed, not abused. Grant 
papists so weak as to buy, protestants should be 
more honest than to sell such base wares unto them. 
Such ships must needs spring many leaks, rigged, 
victualled and manned with ill-gotten money gained 


the Homan Catholics is printed 
in Parr*s Life of Usher, p. 28. 
They state that the religion of 
the papists is superstitious and 
idolatrous, their faith and doc- 
trine erroneous and heretical, 
their church, in respect of both, 
apostolical, and consequently 
that to grant them toleration 
is a grievous sin , 1 . In making 
ourselves thereby accessory to 
their superstition and idolatry, 
as also to the perdition of the 
people that perish by their se- 
ductions; 2 That to grant 
them toleration in respect of 
any money to be given, is to set 
religion to sale, and with it the 
souls of the people. This pro- 
testation Dr. Downhani, bishop 
of Derry, published at Christ- 
Church at the next meeting of 


the assembly, April 23, 1627, 
before the lord deputy and 
council in the midst of his ser- 
mon, in which he spoke much 
against subordinating religion, 
and setting souls to sa^ for the 
gam of earthly matters The 
next Sunday, primate Usher 
preached before the same aiidi- 
toiy on the words. Love mt the 
wmldy nor the things that me 
in th'Z woildf i *^John v. 15, 
making a*' similar apjdication, 
and rebuking those who, like 
Judas, would sell Christ for 
thirty pieces of silver. These 
proceedings of the bishops pre- 
vailed so far that the proposal 
for a toleration did not succeed, 
at least for the present. See 
Pan, ibid. See also Usher's 
Letters, p. 376 ] 
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by the sale of souls. Add here all the objections a. D.i 6*8 

were revived which in the reign of king James were 

improved against such a? toleration. , 

59- Here sir John Savile interposed, that if the®^^°^^ 
king were pleased but to call on the recusants tomotaon. 
pay thirds, (legally due to the crown,) it would 
prove a way more effectual and less offensive to 
raise* a masS of money ; it being but just, who were 
* so rich and free to purchase new privileges, should 
first pay their old penalties. This motion was list- 
ened unto, and sir John, with some others, appointed 
for that purpose in the counties beyond Trent, scarce 
a third of England in ground, but almost the half 
thereof for the growth of recusants therein; but 
whether the returns seasonably furnished the king’s 
occasions is to me unknown. 


60. It is suspicious that all such projects to 
quench the thirst of the king’s necessities proved which 

no better than sucking bottles, soon emptied, andor^Wes. 
but cold the liquor they afforded. Nothing so 
natural as the milk of the breast, I mean subsidies 
granted by parliament, which the king at this time 
assen\J)led. But alas, to follow the metaphor, both 
the breasts, the two houses, were so sore with several 
grievances, that all money came from them with 
much pain and difficulty; the rather, because they 
complained of doctrines destructive to their pro- 
priety lately preached at court. 

61. For towards the end of this session of par- Mr. Pym’s 
liament. Dr. Mainwaring was severely censured for Dr. 
two sermons he had preached and printed about the^^^^" 
power of the king’s prerogative. Such is the preci- 
pice of this matter, (wherein each casual slip of 

my pen may prove a deadly fell,) that I had rather 

l’ni.I.ER, VOL. VI. E 
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A. D 1 628. the reader should take all from Mr. Pym’s mouth 
— than from my hand, who thus uttered himself"® : 

^ [This speech and the they unanimously voted a 
proceedings against Dr. Main- gift of five subsidies, before 
waring have been published at “ the king’s servants had 
full length by Rushworth, in “ spoken a word unto it. — 
hio Collections, vol i. p.6oi. “ Straightway they called Dr. 
As to justice in these proceed- “ Mainwaring, the king’s chap- 
ings there was none ; and while " lain, before th^ni, for preach- 
the commons thus punished “ ing, but rather for printing, 
severely the indiscretion of two sermons delivered before 
one sermon, where the author “ the king, the one at Oatlands, 
had pushed his principles, good " the other at Alderton, in the 
in themselves, to indiscreet progress in July ; neither of 
lengths, they let pass without them at- St Giles’ in the 
censure hundreds of sermons “ Fields, as Mr, W, S[ander- 
in which seditious principles “ son] might have found in 
and far worse divinity were the title-page of them both, 
inculcated ; thus verifying lord These being in print no wit- 
Clarendon’s observation of the “ nesses needed to be deposed, 
sickly humour of the times, “ the doctrine was above the 
that men were more troubled deck suificiently discovered. 
" at that they called the viola- '* The sermons, both preached 
“ tion of one law, than de- “ upon one text, Eccl. viii. 2, 
lighted or pleased with the are confessedly learned, 

** observation of all the rest of 7 roK\u\ey(i>v aup>oicri,v Bfioia, 

the charter ” *' (Odys. xxiii.) wherein art 

But the reasons which drove “ and wit have gone about to 
on both houses to this censure make true principles beget 
have been more accurately de- “ false conclusions It was not 
tailed by bishop Hacket in his well done to hazard the dan- 
Life of" Archbishop Williams : “ gerous doctrine m tlfem, for 

** When the commons,” he says, “ the learning sake, to the 
fell roundly to sift the ex- view of the world ; for not 
“ acting of "the loan, the ill “ the seeds of a good melon, 
“ will gotten by it touched “ but the good seeds of a 
none so near as the clergy , ydelon should be ^preserved to 
** so ill was it taken that their be plant^. No notice was 
“ pulpits had advanced it, and “ taken of the king’s special 
that some had preached a “ command to publish these 
great deal of crown-divinity, “ tractates, but severing the 
as they called it And they “ author by himself he is de- 
** were not long to seek for one “signed to be censured, as 
“ that should be made an ex- “ keepers beat whelps before 
“ ample for it. But to make “ their lions to make them 
“ that which was like to be “ gentler.” Part ii p. 74. Wil- 
“ by consequent less offensive, liams publicly reprehended the 
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“Iklaster Speaker”, I am to deliver from the sub- ad. 1628. 
“ committee a charge against Mr. Mainwaring, Charles i. 

“ preacher, and doctor ©f divinity, but a man so cri- 
“ minous that he hath turned his titles into accu- 
“ sations ; for the better they are the worse is he that 
“ hath dishonoured them. Here is a great charge 
“ that lies upon him ; it is great in itself, and great 
“ because it hath many great charges in it ; serpens., 

“ qui serpentem denorat fit draco; his charge, having 
“ digested many charges into it, is become a monster 
“ of charges. The main and great one is this : a 
“ plot and policy to alter and subvert the frame and 
“ fabric of this state and commonwealth. This is ' 

“ the great one, and it hath others in it that gains 
“ it more greatness ; for to this end he labours to 
“ infuse into the conscience of liis majesty the per- 
“ suasion of a power not bounding itself with laws, 

“ which king James of famous memory calls, in his 
“ speech in parliament, 1 619, tyranny, yea, tyranny 
“ accompanied with perjury. 

“ Secondly, He endeavours to persuade the con- 
“ sciences of the subjects, that they are bound to 
‘‘ obej illegal commands ; yea, he damns them for 
“ not obeying them. 

“Thirdly, He robs the subjects of the propriety 
“ of their goods. 

“Fourthly, He br:pids them that will not lose 
“ this propriety with most scandalous and odious 

sermons in the upper house, ing anecdotes are related of him 
but none of the bishops thought in Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 270. 
lit to defend them. See also as account of him in 

However, let Dr. Mainwar- Wood’s Athen. ii. p. 
ing’s faults have been what they “ Transcribed out of his ma- 

might theoretically, in practice nuscript speech. But by Rnsh- 
he was a truly excellent and worth, (Coll. 1 p. 593,) attri- 
pious man. Some very pleas- bated to Rous.] 

E 2 
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“ people, so to set a division between the head and 

^ members, aqd between thf members themselves. 

“ Fifthly, To the same end (not much unlike 
“ to Faux and his fellows) he seeks to blow up par- 
“ liaments and pariiamentary power. These five 
“ being duly viewed, will appear to be so many 
«• charges, and withal they make up the main- and 
“ great charge, A mischievous plot to alter and sub- 
“ vert the frame and government of this state and 
“ commonwealth. And now that you may be sure 
“ that Mr. Mainwaring, though he leave us no pro- 
“ priety in our goods, yet he hath an absolute pro- 
“ priety in his charge, audite ipsam' belluam, hear 
“ Mr. Mainwaring by his own words making up his 
“ own charge.” 

Here he produced the book, particularly insisting 
on pag. 19, 29, and 30, in the first sermon, pag. 35, 
46, and 48, in the second sermon. All which pas- 
sages he heightened with much eloquence and acri- 
mony ; thus concluding his speech, “ I have shewed 
“ you an evil tree that hringeth forth evil fruit, and 
“ now it rests with you to determine whether the 
“ following sentence shall follow. Cut it down and 
“ cast it into the fire.'’ 

Thesereie 62. Four days after the parliament proceeded to 
the doctor, his censure, consisting of eight particulars, it being 
ordered by the house of lords against him, as 
followeth : 

i. To be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
house. 

ii. To be fined a thousand pounds. 

iii. To make his submission at the bar in this 
house, and in the house of commons, at the bar 
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there, in, verMs concepts by a committee of this^P;»^- 

house. 

iv. To be suspended ftom his ministerial function 
three years, and in the mean time a sufficient preach- 
ing man to be provided out of the profits of his 
living, and this to be left to be performed by the 
ecclesiastirail court. 

V.’ To be disabled for ever hereafter from preach- 
' ing at court. 

vi. To be for ever disabled of having any eccle- 
aiastical dignity in the Churdi of England. 

vii. To be uncapable of any secular office or pre- 
ferment. 

viii. That his books are worthy to be burned, and 
his majesty to be moved that it may be so in Lon- 
don, and both the universities. 

But much of this censure was remitted, in con- 
sideration of the performance of his humble sub- 
mission at both the bars in parliament : 

63. Where he appeared on the three and twen-HishumHe 
tieth of June following, and on his knees, before 
both houses, submitted himself as followeth, with 
outward expression of sorrow : 

“ I do here, in all sorrow of heart and true re- 
" pentance, acknowledge those many errors and in- 
“ discretions which I have committed in preaching 
“ and publishing the itwo sermons of mine, which 
“ I called Religion and Allegiance, and my great 
fault in falling upon this theme again, and hand- 
“ ling the same rashly, scandalously, and unad- 
visedly in my own parish church in St. Giles’ in 
the fields, the fourth of May last past. I do hum- 
“ bly acknowledge those three sermons to have been 
fill! of dangerous passages, inferences, and scan- 
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A. D. 1628.“ dalous aspersions in most part of the same. And 
“ I do humbly acknowledge the just proceedings of 
“ this honourable house ag^ainst me, and the just 
" sentence and judgment passed upon me for my 
“ great offence. And I do from the bottom of my 
“ heart crave pardon of God, the king, and this 
“ honourable house, and the commonweal in general, 
“ and those worthy persons adjudged to “be reflected 
“ upon by me in particular, for those great offences 
“ and error?.” 

How this doctor, Roger Mainwaring, (notwith- 
standing the foresaid censure,) was afterwax'ds pre- 
ferred, first to the deanery of Worcester, next to 
the bishopric of St. David’s, God willing in due place 
thereof®. 


The acts of 64. On Thursday, the 26th of this month, ended 
meat. the session of parliament, wherein little relating to 
religion was concluded, save only that divers abuses on 
the Lord’s day were restrained: “All can-iers, carters, 
“ waggoners, wain-men, drovers of cattle, forbidden 
“ to travel thereon, on the forfeit of twenty shillings 
“ for every offence.” Likewise, “ Butchers to lose 
“ six shillings and eight pence for killing or selling 
“ any victuals on that day.” A law was also made, 
“ That whosoever goeth himself, or sendeth others 
“ beyond the seas to be trained up in popery, &c. 
“ shall be disabled to sue, &h.,,and shall lose all 
“ his goods, and shall forfeit all hig lands, &c. for 


o [His vindictive opponents, cerning Dr. Mainwaring, now 
towever, did not cease from bishop of St. David’s, his ma- 
persecutinghim, although many jesty had given command that 
years had passed away ; for the bishop should not come to 
on Tuesday, April a8, 1640, a sit in parliament or give any 
message was delivered to the proxy. See Nalson’s Coll. li. 
lords from his majesty, that p. 336 Any remarks on his 
there being some question con- sentence would be superfluous.] 
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“ life.” Five entire subsidies were granted to the a. D. 1628. 
king by the spirituality, and the said grant con-^^ — Z_l_‘ 
firmed by the act of this parliament, which now 
was first prorogued to the twentieth of October 
following, and then (on some intervening obstruc- 
tions) put off to the twentieth of January, when 
it began again. 

65. As for the convocation, concurrent, in time. Nothing 
with this parliament, nothing considerable was acted “ 
therein. Dr. Thomas Winniff, dean of Gloucester, 
preached the Latin sermon ; his text. Acts xx. 28, 
Attendite ad vos ipsos, et totum gregem, Sfc. Dr. 

Curie was chosen prolocutor, and a low voice would 

serve the turn where nothing was to be spoken. 

66. On the twentieth of July following, Dr. Pres- 
ton died in his native county of Northamptonshire, ton 
near the place of his birth, of a consumption, and 
was buried at Fauseley, Mr. Dodd preaching his 
funeral sermon; an excellent preacher, of whom 
Mr. Noy was wont to say, that he preached as if he 
knew God’s will ; a subtle disputant and great poli- 
tician ; so that his foes must confess, that (if not 
having too little of the dove) he had enough, of the 
serpent. Some will not stick to say he had large 
parts of sufiicient receipt to manage the broad seal 
itself, which, if the condition had pleased him, was 
proffered Tinto him, for lie might have been the duke’s 
right hand, though at last less than his little finger 
unto him ; who, despairing that this patriarch of the 
presbyterian party would bring off his side unto 
him, used him no longer who would not or could 
not be useful unto him. Most of this doctor’s post- 
hume books have been happy in their education, 

I mean in being well brought forth into the world, 
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A. p. 1628. though all of them have not lighted on so good 

— ‘ guardians ; but his life is so largely and learnedly 
written by one of his own ^pupilsP, that nothing can 
be added unto it. 

The death About this time George Carleton, that grave 

of bishop ^ 

Carleton. and godlj bisbop of Chichester, ended his pious life. 

i6«8j He was bom at Norham 1 , in Northumberland, where 
his father was the keeper of that imporfant castle in 
the marches, an employment speaking him wise and 
valiant in those dangerous and warlike days. He 
was bred and brought up under Mr. Bernard Gilpin, 
that apostolical man, (whose life he wrote in grati- 
tude to his memory,) and retained his youthful and 
poetical studies fresh in his old age. He was se- 
lected by king James one of the five divines sent 
over to the synod of Dort. He wrote many small 
tracts, (one against sir John Heydon about judi- 
cial astrology,) which conjoined would amount to 
a great volume. Mr. Richard Mountague, one of a 
different judgment, succeeded in his see, who at first 
met with some small opposition on the following 
occasion. 

Mr Mount- gg^ There is a solemnity performed before the 

-ague s con- j 

firmation consecration of every bishop in this manner: The 

opposed, assent being passed on his election, the arch- 

bishop’s vicar-general proceeds to his confirmation, 
commonly kept in Bow church. ^ A process is issued 
forth to call all persons to appear,'' to shew cause 
why the elect there present should not be confirmed. 
For, seeng a bishop is in a manner married to 
his see, (save that hereafter he taketh his surname 

P Mr. Tho. Ball, of North- Wood*s Athen. i. p. 517.] 
ampton. [See a further account <l Camden Brit, in Northum- 

of him and his writings in berland. 
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from his wife, and not she from him,) this ceremony a.d. ifias. 
is a kind of asking the banns, to see if any can! — 
allege any lawful cause* to forbid them. Now at 
the confirmation of Mr. Mountague, when liberty was 
given to any objectors against him, one Mr. Hum- 
phreys, (since a parliament colonel, lately deceased,) 
and William Jones, a stationer of London, (who 
alone* is mentioned in the record,) excepted against 
■ Mr. Mountague, as unfitting for the episcopal office, 
chiefly on this account, because lately censured by 
parliament for his book, and rendered uncapable of 
all preferment in the church. 

69. But exception was taken at Jones his excep-Sutiiec^ 

. / 1 • -I 1 in .7 position in- 

tions, (which the record calls prcetensos articulos)tSeciwL 
as defective in some legal formalities. I have been 
informed, it was alleged against him for bringing in 
his objections viva voce, and not by a proctor, that 
court adjudging all private persons effectually dumb, 
who speak not by one admitted to plead therein. 

Jones returned, that he could not get any proctor, 
though pressing them importunately, and proffering 
them their fee, to present his exceptions, and there- 
fore was necessitated ore tenm there to allege Jhem 
against Mr. Mountague. The register^' mentioneth 
no particular defects in his exceptions, but Dr. Rives 
(substitute at that time for the vicar-general) de- 
clined to take any notice of them, and concludeth 
Jones amongst the contumacious, qtiod mdlo modo 
legitime compamit, nec aliqmd in hoc parte juxta 
jwris exigentiam diceret, exciperet, vel oppon&ret. Yet 
this good Jones did bishop Mountague, that he 
caused his addresses to the king to procure a par- 


* Registrum Cantuar. fol. 140. in anno 1628. 
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A. D. 1628. don, which was granted unto him in form like those 
given at the coronation, save that some particu- 
lars were inserted therein'* for the pardoning of all 
errors heretofore committed, either in speaking, 
writing, or prixxting, whereby he might hereafter be 
questioned. The like at the same time was granted 
to Dr. Mainwaring, on whom the rich parsonage of 
Stanford Rivers, in Essex, was conferred, ah void 
by bishop Mountague’s preferment. 

Caution 70. An intention there was for the bishop and all 
used. the company employed at his confirmation to dine 
at a tavern, but Dr. Thomas Rives utterly refused it, 
rendering this reason; that he had heard that the 
dining at a tavern gave all the colour to that far- 
spreading and long-lasting lie of Matthew Parker 
his being consecrated at the Nag’s Head in Cheap- 
side ; and for ought he knew cajitious people would 
be ready to raise the like report on the same occa- 
sion. It being therefore Christian caution, not only 
to quench the fire of sin, but also (if possible) to 
put out the smoke of scandal, they removed their 
dining to another place. 

Thepariia- 71. On the twentieth of January the parliament 
solved. was reassembled, which died issueless (as T may say) 
[ 1629 .] March following, leaving no acts (abortions are no 
children) completed behind it. Let the reader who 
desireth further instructions'^ of the pasrages herein 
consult the historians of the state! Indeed, if the 
way were good and weather fair, a traveller, to please 
his curiosity in seeing the country, might adventure 
to ride a little out of the road; but he is none 
of the wisest, who, in a tempest and miry way, will 
lose time and leave his own journey. If pleasant 
and generally acceptable were the transactions in this 
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parliament, it might have tempted me to touch a a. 0.1629. 
little thereon, out of the track of my church story ; 
but finding nothing but stirs and storms therein, I 
will only go on fair and softly in my beaten path of 
ecclesiastical affairs. Bishop Laud had no great 
cause to be a mourner at the funerals of this parlia- 
ment, having entered it in his diary, that it endea- 
voured his destruction®. 

72. At this time Richard Smith*, (distinct from 

tion against 

Henry Smith, alias Lloyd, a Jesuit, whom some con- the bishop 
found as the same person,) being in title bishop 
Chalcedon, in Greece, in truth, a dangerous English 
priest", acted and exercised episcopal jurisdiction 
over the catholics here, by commission from the 
pope, appearing in his fontificalibus in Lancashire, 
with his mitre and crosier, to the wonder of poor 
people, and conferring orders and the like. This 
was much offensive to the regulars, as entrenching 
on their privileges, who countermined him as much 
as they might. His majesty, having notice of this 
Romish agent, renewed his proclamation (one of a 
former date taking no effect) for his apprehension, 
promisisg an hundred pounds to be presently |)aid 
to him that did it, besides all the profits which 
accrued to the crovra, as legally due from the person 
who entertained him *. 

72. However, such as hid and harboured hiinHeaiethm 

^ to France. 

s [See Laud's Diary, p 44, " [He was originally a stu- 

and p.238 ] dent of Trm. Coil, in Oxford 

t [The best account of this See Wood, ib.] 
affair, and the disputes occa- ^ [Dr. Bliss has reprinted 
sioned by Dr. Smith's appoint- these proclamations in his edi- 
ment, will be found in the Me- tion of Wood’s Athen. iii. 384. 
moirs of Gregorio Panzani, the The first bears date 1 ith Dec.; 
papal nuncio, by Berrington, the other the 24th of March 
p. 108 and 1 19.] following, 1629] 
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A^D. < 62 ^.were neither frighted with the penalty nor flattered 

5 — ^L^'with the profit to discover him. But Smith, con- 
ceiving his 4onger stay h^re to be dangerous, con- 
veyed himself over into France, where he became 
a confident of cardinal Richelieu’s. The conveni- 
ence and validity of his episcopal power was made 
the subject of several books which were written 
thereon 

In favour of him. 

I. Nicholas le Maitre, a Sorbonne 
pnest, in his book, entitled 
De Persecutwne Episcoporum . 
et de iUustrissimo Aniisiite 
Chalcedonensi. 

a. The faculty of Paris, which 
censured all such as opposed 
hitny. 

This Chalcedon Smith wrote a book called The 
Prudential Balance, much commended by men of 
his own persuasion ; and, for aught I know, is still 
alive 

Hie death 74. Within the compass of this year died the 
reverend Toby Matthew, archbishop of York. He 

Matthew, ijom in the Somersetshire side of Bristol, and 

[Mar. 2 % 

i 6 * 8 .] in his childhood had a marvellous preservation, when 
with a fall he brake his foot, ancle, and small of his 

y [Pet Aurelius, Opera, I. dv” &c.] *' 

praef. sub init. Other authors ® [“ Brevis et modesta dis- 
besides those here mentioned " cussio assertionum Kellisoni, 
engaged on both sides in this “ &c. 1631.” His real name 
controversy. See Panzani, ib.] was Edward Knott, the supe- 
z [Daniel a Jesu, or proper- nor of the Jesuits, Chilling- 
ly, father John Floyd, an Eng- worth's opponent. See Pan- 
lish Jesuit; his book, which was zani, p 124] 
printed in 1631, is entitled* ^ [He died March 8, 1655. 
Apologia Sanctae Sedis Apo- See Wood's Athen. ii. p. 187.] 
stolicae, pro modo proceden- 


In opposition to him, 

I. Daniel, a Jesuit ^ 
Horucan. 

3. Lumley. 

4. Nicholas Smith K 
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leg, wMch were so soon recovered to eye®, use, 

service, that not the least mark remained thereof. 

Coming to Oxford, he fixdd at last in Christ Church, 
and became dean thereof. He was one of a proper 
person, (such people, ccet&ns paribus, and sometimes 
eesteris imparHus, were preferred by the queen,) 
and an excellent preacher, Campian himself confess- 
ing that he did in conHonibus dorninari^. He was 
nf a cheerful spirit, yet without any trespass on 
episcopal gravity, there lying a real distinction be- 
tween facetiousness and nugacity. None could con- 
demn him for his pleasant wit, though often he 
would condemn himself, as so habited therein he 
could as well not be, as not be merry, and not take 
up an innocent jest as it lay in the way of his dis- 
course®. 

75. One passage must not be forgotten. After Hisgrati- 
he had arrived at his greatness, he made one journey ood. 
into the west to visit his two mothers; her that 
bare him at Bristol, and her that bred him in learn- 
ing, the university of Oxford. Coming near to the 
latter, attended "with a train suitable to his present 
conditiqp, he was met almost with an equal nun^ber, 
who came out of Oxford to give him entertainment. 

Thus augmented with another troop, and remember- 
ing he had passed over a small water a poor scholar, 
when first coming to the university, he kneeled down 
and took up the expression of Jacob, With my staff 
came I over this Jordan, and now I am become two 


c Sir John Hanngton in his preserved some instances of it. 
[Nugae Antiquae, ii. p. 258.] See his Nugae Antiqn», li. 

[See Campian’s X Ratio- p 259. See also his life in 
nes, p 70 ] Wood’s Athenae, i. p-73o ] 

® [Sir John Harington has 
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bands. I am credibly informed that, mutatis mutan- 
diSt the same was performed by his predecessor, 
archbishop Hutton, at Sojahister’s Hill, nigh Cam- 
bridge^ and am so far from distrusting either, that I 
believe both. 

76. He died yearly in report, and I doubt not 
but that ill the apostle’s sense he died daily in his 
mortifying meditations. He went oVer the -graves 
of many who looked for his archbishopric ; I will 
not say they catched a cold in waiting barefoot for 
a living man’s shoes. His wife, the daughter of 
bishop Barlow, (a confessor in queen Mary’s days,) 
was a prudent and a provident matron. Of this 
extraction came sir Toby Matthew, having all his 
father’s name, many of his natural parts, few of his 
moral virtues, fewer of his spiritual graces, as being 
an inveterate enemy to the Protestant religion ‘. 


^ [Being a person of con- 
siderable attainments, and inti- 
mate with most of the wits in 
that wit-loving age, (among 
others, with Dr. Donne and sir 
Francis Bacon,) he was taken 
notice of by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and employed by him 
in various capacities. PTe at- 
tended the prince and the duke 
into Spain, and managed part 
of the correspondence, (see 
the Cabala and Goodman’s Me- 
moirs) When the duke died, 
sir Toby (who was knighted 
in 1623 for his services in 
Spain) attached himself to the 
celebrated earl of Strafford, 
whom he attended into Ireland; 
but to neither party did the 
intimacy prove advantageous, 
Strafford especially being ex- 
posed, on his account, to the 


greatest suspicions of the pu- 
ritanical party. He died at 
Ghent in 1655, in a house be- 
longing to the Jesuits, of which 
fraternity he was a member. 
Wood sums up his character 
with great fairness : ** He had 
all his father’s name and 
many of his natural parts ; 
was also one of considerable 
learning, good memory, and 
sharp wit, mixed with a plea- 
s£).nt affability in behaviour, 
and a**seeming sweetness of 
“ mind, though sometimes, ac- 
cording to the company he 
was in, pragmatical and a 
little too forward.” Athense, 
Oxon. li p. 195. The charac- 
ter of the celebrated lady Lucy 
Carlisle, prefixed to his letters, 
is one of the most favourable 
specimens of his ability. 
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George Mountain succeeded him, scarce warm in a d. iSag. 
his church before cold in his coffin, as not con-l^lf^il 
tinuing many months ther&in». 

77. I humbly crave the reader’s pardon for omit- The death 
ting due time of the death of reverend Dr. Nicholas 
Felton, bishop of Ely, as buried before (though 
dying some days after) bishop Andrews; and in- 
deed great was the conformity betwixt them — 
both being sons of seafaring men^, (who, by God’s 
blessing on their industry, attained comfortable 
estates,) both scholars, fellows, and masters of Pem- 
broke Hall, both great scholars, painful preachers 
in London for many years, with no less profit to 
others than credit to themselves, both successively 
bishops of Ely. This bishop Felton had a sound 
head and a sanctified heart, beloved of God and all 
good men, very hospitable to all, and charitable to 
the poor. He died the 5th of October, 1626, and 
lieth buried under the communion table in St.An- 
tholin’s in London, whereof he had been minister 
for twenty-eight years *. One (whilst a private man) 
happy in his curates, (whereof two. Dr. Bowles and 
Dr. Westfield, afterwards became bishops,) and (when 
a bishop) no less happy in his learned and religious 
chaplains. 

His father, the bishop, was he succeeded to the see ; which 
intimate with»the well-known- happened m July, i 6 zS; and 
sir Thomas Fairfax, and Henry before the end of the year he 
Fairfax, the second son, was died See Hacket’s Life of 
chaplain to the archbishop See Williams, i. p. i68.] 
a very curious anecdote respect- ** Bishop Andrews in Lon- 

ing the two sons in Goodman’s don, and Felton in Yarmouth. 

Memoirs, li. p 269, note ] ‘ Attested unto me by John 

S' [He was an aged man when Norgate his son-in-law 
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TO 

C 

J O H N C A R Y^ 

OF STANSTED IN HERTFORDSHIRE, ESQ 

Rare is yom happiness in leamng the court lefore it left you. 
Not in deserting your attendance on your master^ {of whom 
none more comtantly observant^) but iih quitting such mni- 
ties which the court then in power did tender^ and you^ then 
in prime, might ham accepted Whilst you seasonably re- 
trenched yourself and red/uced your soul to a holy serious^ 
ness, declining such expemim recreations, {on principles of 
piety as well as promdence,) wherewith your youth was so 
much affected. 

And now, sir, seeing you are so judicious in racing, give me 
leave to prosecute the apostle's metaphor in applying my best 
wishes to you and to your worthy lady, which hath repaired 
the losses caused by loyalty, so that you have found in a 
virtuous mate what you have lost for a gracious moMer. 
Heaven is your marh, Christ your way thither, the Word 
the way to Christ, God's Spirit the guide to both. When 
in this race impatience shall nmke you to tire, or ignorance 

iff r 

a [Arms. Argent, on a bend the city«of London. Various 
sable three roses of the field, members of this family were 
Fifth baron of Hunsdon ; eldest fined by the parliament for 
son of Henry Cary, fourth baron their loyalty to king Charles; 
of Hunsdon, and Judith, daugh- among the rest two bearing the 
ter of sir Thomas Pelham of same Christian name, of whom 
Laughton, in Sussex, hart. He probably this person was one 
married Abigail, daughter of He died in 1677, at 
the celebrated sir William Co- 68. See Clutterbuck*s Herts- 
kaine, knight, and alderman of ii. p. i8i ] 
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to stray ^ or idlmiesB to stay, or weahms to stumble, or wil-A. D. 1629. 
fulness to faU; may repmtame raise you, faith qmchenyou, - — 
patience strengthen you, tiU perseverance bring you both to 
the marh 


UEEN .MARY surprised with some The birfh 
fright, (as is generally believed,) ante-^pnSe 
dated the time of her travail by some 
weeks, and was delivered of a son’'. 

But a greater acceleration was endea- 
voured in his baptism than what happened at his 
birth, such the forwardness of the popish priests 
to snatch him from the hands of those as dressed 
him, had not the care of king Charles prevented 
them, assigning Dr. Webbe (then waiting his month) 
to christen him. He died about an hour after, the 
king very patiently bearing the loss, as receiving the 
first finiits of some of his subjects’ estates, and as 
willingly paying those of his own body to the King 
of heaven. 

2. The university of Oxford (Cambridge being Oxford 
then heavily infected with the plague) at once 
their verses congratulated the safe birth, and con- 
doled the short life of this prince ; and a tetrastich, 
made by one of Christ Church, (thus in making his 
address to the queen,) I must not omit. 

Quod ^icina tuos se^jsl estjrustrata labores, 

Nec fortxiv antes prahuit ilia manus, 

Ignoscas regtna : uno molimine ventris. 

Non potuit princeps ad tria regna dari. 

This prince the next day after was buried by bishop 
Laud in the chapel at Westminster. 

^ [From some fright caused by a mastiff attacking a spaniel 
in the presence-chamber.] 

PULLEB, VOL. VI. F 
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sitting of the last parliament, one 
Leighton •*, a Scottish man, presented a book unto 
ton his rail- them : had he been an l^nglishman we durst call 
ingbook ^ furious, and now will term him a fiery, 

(whence kindled let others guess,) writer. His book 
consisted of a continued railing from the beginning 
to the end ; exciting the parliament and people to 
kill all the bishops, and so smite them unddr the 
fifth rib. He bitterly inveighed against the queen, ' 
calling her a daughter of Heth, a Canaanite and 
idolatress; and “Zion’s Plea” was the specious title 
of his pamphlet ; for which he was sentenced, in 
the Star-chamber, to be whipped and stigmatized, 
to have his ears cropped and nose slit‘s. But be- 
twixt the pronouncing and inflicting this censure, 
he makes his escape into Bedfordshire. 

Eeoovaed 4^ 1^0 warden of the fleet was in a bushel of 

(after his 

escape) and troubles about Ws escape, though alleging that some 
pu^i^sh^. helped him over the wall, and that he himself knew 
nothing thereof till the noon after. But no plea 
seemed available for one in his place, but either the 
keeping or recovering of his prisoner; unfortunate 
in the former, he was happy in the latter, and 
brought him back into his custody, so that the 
aforesaid censure was inflicted on him It is re- 


^ [Father of the celebrated 
bishop Leighton. According 
to the indictment and the re- 
port of his trial, in Rushworth^ 
Leighton was a Roman Catho- 
lic. If this be true, and it 
seems probable from what is 
stated below, then this is an- 
other instance of tracts being 
circulated by the Romanists 
against the church in the name 
of the puritans. Hist. Coll, iii. 


App. p. 29,] 

<•' [See the proceedings a- 
gainst him^n the Star-chamber, 
in Rush worth, ii p* 55 ] 

^ [*' He was taken again m 
“ Bedfordshire, and brought 
back to the Fleet, within a 
“ fortnight.” Laud’s Diary, 
p. 45 Two persons named 
Livingston and Anderson, who 
changed clothes with him and 
favoured his escape, were fined 
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markable, that amongst the many accusations chai’ged t 

on archbishop Latid at his trial, the severity on 

Leighton is not at all 'mentioned, chiefly because 
(though he might be suspected active therein) his 
feults were of so high a nature, none then or since 
dare appear in his defence. The papists boast that 
they have beyond the seas, with them, his son of 
another persuasion. 

5. Some three years since, certain feoffees were Feo£fees to 

• , _ buy in ini" 

(though not incorporated by the king’s letters patent, propria- 
or any act of parliament) legally settled in trust 
to purchase in impropriations with their own and 
other well disposed persons’ money, and with their 
profit to set up and maintain a constant preaching 
ministry in places of greatest need, where the word 
was most wanting. These consisted of a number 
neither too few% as the work should burthen them, 
nor so many as might be a burthen to the work, 
twelve in all, diversely qualified. 


1 William Gouge, D.D 

2 Richard Sibbb, D.D. 

3 C. OiFspnng, 

4 J Davenport 

5 Ralpli Eyre of Lincoln’s Inn. 

6 S. Brown of Lincoln’s Inn 


7 C Sherland of Gray’s Inn. 

8 JohnWhiteofMid.Temple 

9 John Geenng, citizen 

10 Richard Davis, citizen. 

1 1 George Harwood, citizen 

1 2 Francis Bridges, citizen. 


Here were four divines to persuade men’s con- 
sciences, ft)ur lawyers to draw all conveyances, and 
four citizens who commanded rich coffers, wanting 
nothing, save (which since doth all things) some 
swordmen, to defend all the rest. Besides these, 
the Cape merchants, (as I may term them,) there 
were other inferior factors, Mr. Foxley, &c., who 


500Z. apiece. See Rushworth’s Hist Coll. in. App. p. 3 2, and 
11 p 56] 
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A. D. 1 629. were employed by appointment, or of officiousness 
I. themselves in this design. 

6. It is incredible what Targe suras were advanced 
hopefully, •jj short time towards so laudable an employment. 
There are indeed in England of parish churches, 
nine thousand two hundred eighty-four, endowed 
with glebe and tithes; but of these, (when these 
feoifees entered on their work,) three thousand 
eight hundred forty-five were either appropriated to 
bishops, cathedrals, and colleges, or impropriated 
(as lay-fees) to private persons, as formerly belong- 
ing to abbeys. The redeeming and restoring of the 
latter was these feoffees’ design, and it was verily 
believed, (if not obstructed in their endeavours,) 
within fifty years, rather purchases than money would 
have been wanting unto them, buying them generally 
(as candle-rents) at or under twelve years’ valuation. 
My pen passing by them at the present may safely 
salute them with a God speed, as neither seeing nor 
suspecting any danger in the design®. 

e [The history of these feof- “ would j ” he proceeds to state 
fees IS described rather diifer- that their object “was not to 
ently^^d more completely, by “ advantage the regijjtar and 
Dr. Heylin in “ The Appeal,” “ established clergy, but to set 
&c. part iii. p. 13 ; and as the “ up a new body of lecturers 
justice of his remarks is ac- “ in convenient places for the 
knowledged by Puller, we shall “ promoting of the cause. And 
present them to the reader. “ ^ereforc, having bought an 
After observing that they were “"impropriation, they parcelled 
entirely self-appointed, and only “ it out into annual pensions 
“ a secret combination of the “ of 40/ or 50Z. per ann. and 
“ brotherhood "acting for their “ therewith salaried some lec- 
own advantage, “ not laying “ turers in such market towns 
“ the impropriations by them “ where the people had com- 
“ purchased to the church or “ monly less to do, and con- 
“ chapelry’to which they had an- “ sequently were more apt to 
“ ciently belonged, nor settling “ faction and innovation than 
“ them on the incumbent of “ in other places. Our author 
“ the place, as many hoped they “ notes it of their predecessors 
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7 . Richard Smith, titulary bishop of Chalcedon,A.D. 1630. 
taking his honour from Greece, his profit from Eng- ^ ^ ‘ 

^ of Chalce- 

** in Cartwright’s days, that they commission ; yet thought the don his epi- 

** preached most diligently in “ fittest man by Geering, as scopiaangm 
populous places, ‘it being ob- “ indeed he was, to begin this®^™^* 

“ served in England, that those “ lecture. 4thly, and finally, 

** who hold the helm of the “ These pensions were neither 
“ pulpit always steer people’s “ so settled, nor these lectures 
“ hear4:sastheyplease,”’ix,i6. "so well established in their 
^ 22. " And he notes it also “ several places, but that the 

" of these feoffees, that in con- “ one might be withdrawn and 
" formity hereunto they set up a “ the other removed at the will 
" preaching ministry in places ‘‘ and pleasure of their patrons, 

« of greatest need, not in such “ if they grew slack and negli- 
" parish churches to which the " gent in the holy cause, or 
" tithes properly belonged, but " abated any thing at all of 
" where they thought the word “ that fire and fury they first 
" was most wanting to advance “ brought with them Exam- 
" their projects. 3rdly, If we ** pies of which I know some 
" behold the men whom they " and have heard of more. 

“ made choice of and employed And now I would fain know 
‘‘ in preaching in such market “ of our author whether there 
" towns as they had an eye on, “be nodanger tobe seen or sus- 
“ either because most popu- " pected in this design, whether 
“ lous, or because capable of “ these feoffees in short time 
“ electing burgesses to serve in " would not havehadmorechap«r 
“ parliament, they were for the “ lams to depend upon them 
" most part non-conformists, “ than all the bishops in the 
“ and sometimes such as had " kingdom ; and finally, whe- 
" been silenced by their ordi- “ ther such needy fellows de- 
nary^r the high commission “ pending on the will and plea- 
" for their factious carnage. “ sure of their gracious nias- 

“ And such a one was placed “ ters, must not be forced to 

“ by Geering, one of the citi- “ preach such doctrines only 

“ zen feoffees, in a town of “ as best please their humors. 

“ Gloucestershire , a fellow “ And though I shall say no- 
“ who had '“been outed. of a " thing here of their giving 
“ lecture near Sandwich by the " underhand private pensions, 

“ archbishop of Canterbury, " not only unto such as had 
" out of another in Middlesex " been silenced or suspended 
" by the bishop of London, out “ in the ecclesiastical courts, 

“ of a third in YorksShire by “ but many times also to their 
“ the archbishop of York, out “ wives and children after their 
“ of a fourth in Hertfordshire “ decease, all issuing from this 
" by the bishop of Lincoln, “ common stock : yet others 
** and finally suspended from “ have beheld it as the greatest 
" his ministry by the high “ piece of wit and artifice both 
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6 rh bishoped it over all the Romish Ca- 

tholics,) was now very busy in his employment ; but 

when, where, and how oft he acted here, is past our 
discovery, it being never known when men of his 
profession come hither, till they be caught here. 
Now if any demand why the pope did not entitle 
him to some English rather than this Grecian bi- 
shopric, (the grant of both being but of the same 
price of his holiness his breath, and the confirmation 
equally cheap in wax and parchment,) especially 
seeing that in Ireland he had made anti-bishops 
to all sees, it is easy for one (though none of his 
conclave) to conjecture. For in Ireland he had in 
every diocese and parish a counterpart of people for 
number and quality, which he had not in England, 
and therefore to entitle bishops here had but ren- 
dered it the more ridiculous in the granter, and 
dangerous in the accepter thereof. 
by^i«o1?o Nicholas Smith, a regular, (and perchance a 

las Smith. Jesuit,)^ much stomached the advancement and ac- 

to encourage and increase was afterwards a member of the 
" their emissaries which could Assembly ,* Davenport went to 
“ possibly be devised. If, as New England^ being too no- 
** our author tells us, §. 30. lent a puritan for tins country j 
the design was generally ap- White was the author of that 
“ proved, and that both dis- notorious libel against the cler- 
creet and devout men were gy, called *' A Century of Ma- 
“ doleful at the ruin of so lignant Priests/* &c. subse- 
** pious a project, it was be- qutmtly a member of^parliamont, 
** cause they neither did sus- and awitness against archbishop 
pect the danger, nor foresee Laud One of their first acts 
“ the mischiefs which unavoid- was to appoint Baxter to a lec- 
ably must have followed, if tureship in Kidderminster.] 

“ not crushed in time/’ ^ [Wood tells us that Edw. 

See also the information laid “ Knott, a Jesuit, went some- 

against these feoffees in the times by the name of Nich. 

exchequer, 8 Charles I., in “Smith; Qtieere^^'' The mat- 

Rushworth, 11 p. 150. Of the ter is past doubt, for in the 

divines here mentioned Gouge “ Reply to M. Nic. Smith/’ 
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tivity of Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon, 

■wrote bitterly against him ; the hammer of one 

Smith clashing against another. He fell foul also 
on Dr. Kellison, president of the college of Douay, 

■who lately set forth a treatise of the dignity and 
necessity of bishop and secular clergy s, generally 
opposing his doctrine, and particularly in relation to 
the English' bishops, instancing in the following 
exceptions ; 

9. First, a bishop over the English was useless, 
and might well be spared in times of persecution, English ca- 
there being but two peculiar performances of aiess m per- 
bishop^, viz. ordination and confii’mation. For the’^"**®"" 
former it might be supphed by foreign bishops, the 
priests of our English nation being generally bred 
beyond the seas. As for confirmation of the chil- 
dren of English catholics, he much decried the 
necessity thereof, (though not so far as to un-seven 
the sacraments of the church of Rome,) affirming 
it out of St. Thomas of Aquin‘, and other divines, 
that, by commission from the pope, a priest, though 
no bishop, might confirm. To this Dr. Kellison his 
scholaf (or himself under the ■vizard) replied, that in 
the definition of St. Cyprian^, a church was a people 

&.C. p. I a, the following passage * [The full title of this book 
occurs : “ Why should I, [Dr. is “ A Reply to M. Nicholas 

Kellison; for the writer is “ Smith his Discussion of Some 
“ quoting hi§ words,] encounter “ Points of M Doctor Kelh- 
“ with an adversarythat dareth “ son his Treatise of the Hier- 
“ not shew himself in the field, “ archie. By a Divine. Printed 
“ and therefore goeth masked “ at Douay, by the Widow of 
“ under another man’s name; “ Marke Wyon, 1630.” 12“.] 

“ though it is thought he walk- [“ Reply to N Smith,” 

“ etb rather in a net ; the ques- &e. p 1 6 and p. a i sq.] 

“ tion who he should be being 1 [Summa, iii 9 , Ixxii. art. 

“ not so hard to solve, as Got- 1 1.] 

“ dtus his Kmtte was to be [Cypr. Epist. 69. als 66 ] 

“ dissolved.”] 

F 4 
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And bui- 
thensome. 


And this 
bishop no 
ordinary. 
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united to its bishop, and therefore an absolute neces- 
sity of that function*. 

10. Secondly, he was burthensome to the church, 
considering the present .pressures of poor English 
catholics, needing now no unnecessary expenses for 
the maintenance of the bishop and his agents®. 
To this it was answered, that Mr. Nicholas Smith 
and his brethren regulars “ daily put the catholics 
“ to far greater charges, as appeareth by the stately 
“ houses, purchases,” &c.“ Indeed, generally the 
little finger of a Jesuit was conceived, in his enter- 
tainment, heavier than the loins of a secular. Mean- 
time, in what case were our English lay catholics, 
with Issachar cotichiny down between two burthens'^, 
bearing the weight of both regulars and seculars? 
but who need pity them who will not pity them- 
selves ? 

11. Thirdly, he took exceptions at the person of 
this bishop of Chalcedon, as not lawfully called in 
canonical criticism p. First, because not estated in 
his episcopal inspection over England, during his 


1 [According to G. Wnght, in 
liis preface toNic. Smith’s book, 
Kellison gave the first offence 
by his work upon the Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy, in which he 
took occasion to glance at these 
proceedings in England. Pref 
p 9. The principal offence on 
the part of Kellison was doubt- 
less the assertion that the secu- 
lars were jure divino governors 
of the church and part of the 
hierarchy, but the regulars 
were not, being only their as- 
sistants (illormn opHulaiores) 
by extraordinary privilege. Ib 
11.] 


[According to JVright, 
this appointment of the bishop 
of Chalcedon was vexatious 
to the Romanists m another 
way , for in the search made 
foiv him by the officers of 
tl?e government, tlie houses of 
other Roman Catholics were 
entered, and whilst the bishon 
was sought for, many of the 
same persuasion were appre- 
hended Pref. p 6.] 

^ ** Reply to Mr. N. Smith,’' 
P > 94 - 

0 Gen xlix. 14. 

P [^‘ Reply to Nic Smith/' 
&c. p 287, sq,] 
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life, (as a bishop ought to be,) but only constituted A. D. 1630. 
j \ 7 1 . 6 CharlesI. 

ad beneplcuiitum fapce, at the pleasure of the pope ; 

which restriction destroyeth his being h lawful ordi- 
nary. Secondly, he carpeth at him as made by 
delegation and commission, and therefore a delegate, 
not an ordinary. To which the other replied, that 
even legates have that clause in their commission, 
limited to the pope’s pleasure, and yet no catholic 
will qu^tion them to be lawful ordinaries. As to 
the second exception, the same, saith he, doth not 
destroy his ordinaryship, but only sheweth he was 
made an ordinary in an extraordinary manner : which 
distinction, how far it will hold good in the canon 
law, let those inquire who are concerned therein. 

12. Notwithstanding Dr. Kellison his confutation, R^Jare’ 
the insolency of the regulars daily increased iup^^on 
England, so that they themselves may seem the 
most seculars ; so fixed were they to the wealth 
and vanity of this world. The Irish regulars ex- 
ceeded the English in pride, maintaining (amongst 
other printed propositions) that the superiors of 
regulars are more worthy than bishops themselves, 
because the honour of the pastor is to be measured 
from the condition of the flock, qmmadmodum opUio 
dignioi' est subulco, as a shepherd is of more esteem 
than a hoggard. In application of the first to them- 
selves, the last to the- seculars, it is hard to say 
whether their ^ride was more in their own praise, 
or charity ]|^ss in condemning of others. It was 
therefore high time for the doctors of Sorbonne, in 
Paris, (who for many ages have maintained in 
their college the hereditary reputation of learning,) 
to take these regulars to task. Sixty of the Sor- 
bonne doctors censured the aforesaid proposition. 
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A D. 1630. and the archbishop of Paris condemned the book of 
Nicholas Smith, as also another tending to the same 
subject, madd by one Daniel, a Jesuit". 

Querewhe- 13. On what terms the regulars and seculars stand 
reronS. in England at this day, I neither know nor list to 
inquire. Probably they have learned wit from our 
woes, and our late sad differences have occasioned 
their reconcilement. Only I learn this distiifction 
from them ; the “ catholics, as catholics, agree al- 
“ ways in matters of faith, and good catholics never 
“ break charity, but the best catholics, as men, may 
“ vary in their opinions''.” I hope they will allow 
to us what liberty they assume to themselves". 

Bishop Da- 14. Dr. John Davenaut, bishop of Salisbury, 
sermon at preached his course on a Sunday in Lent, at Wliite- 
hall, before the king and court, finishing a text 
Rom. vi. 23, the former part whereof he had handled 
the year before. In prosecution whereof it seems 
he was conceived to fall on some forbidden points, 
insomuch that his majesty (whether at first by his 
own inclination, or others’ instigation, is uncertain) 
manifested much displeasure thereat. Sermon end- 
ing, his adversaries at court hoped hereby to^make 
him fall totally and finally from the king’s favour, 
though missing their mark herein, as in fine it did 
appear. 

For which 15 . Two days after he was 'called before the privy 

lie IS con- ^ 

vented be- council, where he presented himself on his knees, 
council and so had still continued for any fav^r he found 

<1 [Entitled ^'Apologia Sane- r “ Reply to JVIr N. Smith,” 
“ tdd Sedis Apostolic® pro Pref p. 20. 

modo procedendi circa regi- s [Herrington, in his Preface 
“ men Catholicornm Angli® to Panzani's Memoirs, has 
‘‘tempore persecutionis, cum tieated this subject at coiisi- 
“ defensione rehgiosi status ’* derable length. See also Rush- 
Rothoinagi, 163 i .] worth’s Collections, 11. p. 15 ] 
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from any of his own function there present. But the >® 3 o* 

temporal lords bade him arise and stand to his own ^ 

defence, being as yet only accused, not convicted. 

Dr. Harsnet, archbishop of York, managed all the 
business against him, (bishop Laud walking by all 
the while in silence spake not one word,) making 
a long oration uttered mth much vehemency to this 
effect f 

First, He magnified king James his bounty unto 
him, who, from a private master of a college in 
Cambridge, (without any other immediate prefer- 
ment,) advanced him by an unusual rise to the great 
and rich bishopric of Salisbury. 

Secondly, He extolled the piety and prudence 
of king Charles in setting forth lately an useful 
declaration, wherein he had commanded that many 
intricate questions, tending more to distraction than 
edification of people, should utterly be forborne in 
preaching, and which had already produced much 
peace in the church. 

Thirdly, He aggravated the heinousness of the 
bishop’s offence, who so ill requited his majesty’s 
favour.unto him, as to offer in his own presence, 
in so great an auditory, to break his declaration, 
inviting others by his example to do the like. 

Fourthly, That high contempt was the lowest 
term could be given to such an offence, seeing igno- 
rance could in no probability be pretended in a 
person of his reputed learning and eminent pro- 
fession 

What the other answered hereunto will best appear 
by his own letter written to his worthy friend, 
doctor Ward, giving him an exact account of all 
proceedings herein in manner as followeth : 
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A.D. 1630. 16 . * “ — — As for my court business, though it 

- ! « grieved me that the established doctrine of our 
Daverant “ church should be distasted, yet it grieved me the 
ofthfXte“ l®ss, because the truth of what I delivered was 
SsIStoto “ acknowledged even by those which thought fit to 
Dr.Waid « have me questioned for the delivery of it. Pre- 
“ sently after my sermon was ended, it was signified 
“ unto me by my lord of York, and my lord of 
“ Winchester, and my lord chamberlain, that his 
“ majesty was much displeased that I had stirred 
“ this question, which he had forbidden to be 
“ meddled withal, one way or other : my answer 
“ was, that I had delivered nothing but the received 
“ doctrine of our church established in the 17th 
“ Article, and that I was ready to justify the truth 
“ of what I had then taught. Their answer was, 
“ the doctrine was not gainsaid, but his highness 
“ had given command these questions should not 
“ be debated, and therefore he took it more offen- 
“ sively that any should be so bold, as in his own 
“ hearing to break his royal commands. And here 
“ my lord of York aggravated the offence from 
“ many other circumstances. My reply wa§ only 
“ this : That I never understood that his majesty 
“ had forbid handling of any doctrine comprised in 
“ the Articles of our church, but only ‘ raising of 
“ new questions, or adding” new sense thereunto,’ 
“ which I had not done, nor ever should. This was 
“ all that passed betwixt us on Sunday night after 
“ my sermon. The matter thus rested, and I heard 
“ no more of it, till coming unto the Tuesday 
“ sermon, one of the clerks of the council told me, 
“ that I was to attend at the council-table the next 
* [Original holograph, Tanner’s MSS. Ixxi. 39.] 
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“ day at two of the clock. I told him I would wait a. d. 1630. 

“ upon their lordships at the hour appointed. When •' 

“ I came thither, my lord of York made a speech 
“ wellnigh half an hour long, aggravating the bold- 
“ ness of my offence, and shewing many inconve- 
“ niences that it was likely to draw after it. And 
“ he much insisted upon this, what good effect his 
“ msyfesty’s declaration had wrought, how these con- 
“ troversies had ever since been buried in silence, 

“ no man meddling with them one way or other. 

“ When his grace had finished his speech, I desired 
“ the lords, that since I was called thither as an 
“ offender, I might not be put to answer a long 
“ speech upon the sudden, but that my lord’s grace 
“ would be pleased to charge me point by point, 

“ and so to receive mine answer, for I did not yet 
“ understand wherein I had broken any command- 
“ ment of his majesty, which my lord in his whole 
“ discourse took for granted. Having made this 
“ motion, I gave no further answer ; and all the 
“ lords were silent for a while. At length my lord’s 
“ grace said I knew well enough the point which 
“ was .urged against me, namely the breach of the 
“ king’s declaration. Then I stood upon this de- 
“ fence ; That the doctrine of predestination which 
“ I taught was not forbidden by the declaration. 

“ First, because in the = declaration all the Articles 
“ are established, amongst which, the Article of 
“ predestination is one. Secondly, because all min- 
“ isters are urged to subscribe unto the truth of 
“ that Article, and all subjects to continue in the 
“ profession of that as well as of the rest. Upon 
“ these and such like grounds, I gathered it could 
“ not be esteemed amongst ‘ forbidden, curious, or 
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A.D. 1630 “ needless doctrines.’ And here I desired that out 

“ of any clause in the declaration it might be shewed 

“ me (that Keeping myself within the bounds of the 
“ Article) I had transgressed his majesty’s command. 
“ But the declaration was not produced, nor any 
“ particular words in it ; only this was urged, that 
“ the king’s will was, that for the peace of the 
“ church these high questions should be forborne. 
“ My answer then was, that I was sorry I under-' 
“ stood not his majesty’s intention, which if I had 
“ done before, I should have made choice of some 
“ other matter to entreat of, which might have 
“ given no offence ; and that for the time to come 
“ I should conform myself as readily as any other to 
“ his majesty’s commands. The earl of Arandel 
“ seemed to approve of this my answer, and withal 
“ advised me to proceed no further in my defence. 
“ This is in substance all which was done or said in 
“ this matter, and so I was dismissed. The lords 
“ said nothing either in approbation of what I had 
“ alleged, to shew that I had not wittingly broken 
“ the king’s known command, or in confirmation of 
“ the contrary, m-ged against me by my lord’s, grace. 
“ At my departure I entreated their lordships to let 
“ his majesty understand that I had not boldly, or 
“ wilfully and wittingly, against his declaration, 
“ meddled with the forenamedr point ; aisd that now 
“ understanding fully his majesty’s mind, and inten- 
“ tion, I should humbly yield obedience thereunto. 
“ This business thus ended, I went the next day to 
“ my lord chamberlain, and intreated him to do me 
" the favour that I might be brought to kiss the 
“ king’s hand before I went out of town, which his 
“ lordship most readily promised and performed. 
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“ When I came in, his majesty declared his resolu-A.D.1630. 
“ tion that he would not have this high point ^ 

“ meddled withal or debated, either the one way or 
“ the other ; because it was too high for the people’s 
“ understanding, and other points which concern 
“ reformation and newness of life were more needful 
“ and profitable. I promised obedience herein, and 
“ so Kissing his majesty’s hand departed. I thought 
“ fit to acquaint you with the whole carriage of this 
“ business, because I am afraid many false reports 
“ will be made of it, and contrary one to another, as 
“ men stand contrarily affected. I shewed no letter 
“ or instructions ; neither have any, but those general 
“ instructions, which king James gave us at our 
“ going to Dort, which make little or nothing to 
“ this business. I sought amongst my papers, but 
“ could not find them on the sudden, and I suppose 
“ you have them already. As for my sermon, the 
“ brief heads were these : * Eternal life is the gift 
“ of God, through Jesus Christ our LordV As in 
“ the former part X had spoken of the threefold 
“ misery of the wicked, so here I propounded the 
“ threefold happiness of the godly to be conside»’ed. 

“ i. Happy in the Lord whom they serve : God 
" or Christ Jesus. 

" ii. Happy in the reward of their service : Eternal 
“ life. 

“ hi. Happy in the manner of their reward : x«- 
" pta-fia, or gratuitum donum in Christo. 

“ The two former points were not excepted 
“ against. In the third and last I considered eternal 
“ life in three diverse instances. In the eternal des- 
“ tination thereunto, which we call election. In our 
* Rom. vi. 33. 
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The deatli 
of bishop 
Dove. 


“ conversion, regeneration, or justification, which I 
“ termed the emh'yo of eternal life. (John iv. 14.) 
“ And last of all in our coronation, when full pos- 
“ session of eternal life is given us. In all these I 
“ shewed it to he •j^apurfxa, or the free gift of God, 
“ through Christ, and not procured or proraerited, by 
“ any special good acts depending upon the free will 
“ of men. The last point, wherein I opposed the 
“ popish doctrine of merit, was not disliked. The 
“ second, wherein I shewed that effectual vocation 
“ or regeneration (whereby we have eternal life 
“ inchoated and begun in us) is a free gift, was not 
“ expressly taxed. Only the first was it which bred 
“ the offence ; not in regard of the doctrine itself, 
“ but because (as my lord’s grace said) the king had 
“ prohibited the debating thereof. And thus having 
“ let you understand the carriage of this business I 
“ commit you to the protection of the Almighty, 

“ And rest always 

“ Your very loving friend, 

“ Jo. Harum.” 

This year Thomas Dove, bishop of J*eter- 
borough, ended his life. He was bred in Pembroke 
hall in Cambridge : chosen tanquara thei'ein, which 
it seems is a fellow in all things save the name 
thereof. Afterwards chaplain to queen •'Elizabeth, 
who made him dean of Norwich, being much 
affected with his preaching, as wont to say that 
“ the Holy Ghost was again descended in this 
“ Dove He was a constant housekeeper and 
reliever of the poor, so that such who in his life- 

Godwin De Pwesul. Angl. p. 559, and sir John Harington 
in his Nugse Antiq. ii. p. 209. 
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. time condemned him for covetousness, have since a . 0.1631. 
justly praised his hospitality. Now though doves 
are generally said to want gall, yet the noncon- 
formists in his diocese will complain of his severity 
in asserting ecclesiastical discipline, when he silenced 
five of them in one morning, on the same token that 
king James is said to say “ it might have served for 
“ fiv,e years..” He was an aged man, being the only 
queen Elizabeth’s bishop of that province which died 
- in the reign of king Charles, living in a poor 
bishopric, and leaving a plentiful estate; to shew 
that it is not the moisture of the place, but the 
long lying of the stone, which gathereth the great 
moss therein. In a word, had he been more careful 
in conferring of orders (too commonly bestowed by 
him) few of his order had exceeded him for the 
unblamableness of his behaviour 

18. Now began great discontents to grow up iuTionbies 
the university of Oxford on this occasion. Manyo^ord” 
conceived that innovations (defended by others for 
renovations, and now only reduced, as used in the 


* [Mr. Gunton says that the 
queen* had so good an esteem 
for him on account of his ex- 
cellency in preaching, reverend 
aspect and deportment, that 
she was wont to call him the 
Dove with ^silver wings, ,He 
was consecrated bishop'^ of Pe- 
terborough April 26, 1601. 
Mr, Isaackson in his Life of 
Bishop Andrews says, that as 
soon as Dove was B. A , and 
so capable of a fellowship in 
Pembroke hall, there being 
then but one place void in the 
college, and Dove being one of 
FULLER, VOL. VI. 


its scholars and well approved 
by many of the society, the 
warden and fellows put him 
and Andrews to a trial before 
them by some scholastical 
exercises, upon performance 
whereof they preferred sir An- 
drews, though they liked sir 
Dove so well also, that being 
loth to lose him, they made 
him some allowance for his 
present maintenance, under the 
title of a tanquam socius. See 
Gunton's Hist, of Peterb. p. 
81. Wood’s Athen. I 697.] 
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A.D. 163 1, primitive times) were multiplied in divine service. 

- Offended whereat, they in their sermons brake out 
into (what vs^as interpreted) bitter invectives. Yea 
their very texts gave some oiFence, one preaching 
on Numbers xiv. 4, Let us make us a captain, and let 
us return into Egypt. Another on 1 Kings xiii. 2, 
And Tie aried against the altar in the word of the 
Lord, and said, 0 altar, altar, &c. In prosecution 
whereof they had not only tart reflection on some ' 
eminent persons in the church, but also were appre- 
hended to violate the king’s declaration for the 
sopiting of all Arminian controversies. 

An appeal Ifl. Dr. Smith, Warden of Wadham, convented the 
principal persons, (viz. Mr. Thorn of Balliol College, 
and Mr. Ford of Magdalen Hall,) as oifenders against 
the king’s instructions, and ordered them to bring 
in the copies of their sermons. They, suspecting 
partiality in the vice-chancellor, appealed from him 
to the proctors, two men of eminent integrity and 
ability, Mr. Atherton Bruch, and Mr. John Doughty, 
who received their appeal, presuming the same jus- 
tifiable by the Statutes of the university. But it 
seems the proctors were better scholars than l§,wyers, 
except any will say both law and learning must 
submit, when power is pleased to interpose y. 


y [The vice-chancellor ap- 
pealed to the king, according 
to the Statutes. See Laud*s 
Diary, p, 46. Bushworth^ 
though not inclined to favour 
the authorities of the univer- 
sity, with much more fairness 
implies that these proceedings 
on the part of the proctors 
were illegal and unwarrant- 


able a The chief ringleaders,” 
he says, **were the said Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Thorn And 
the proctors, Mr. Bruch and 
Mr, Doughty, received their 
'' appeals, as if it had not been 
'' perturbatio pads. The vice- 
chancellor was forced in a 
“ statutable way to appeal to 
'' the king, who with all the 
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20. Archbishop Laud did not like these retrograde a. p. 163T. 
appeals, but sensible that his own strength moved ^ 
rather ctscendendo than descendendOf -procured the^n^^ 
cause to be heard before the king at Woodstock, 
where it was so ordered, that*, 

i. The preachers complained of were expelled the 
university. 

ii. » The proctors were deprived of their places for 
accepting their appeal. 

iii. Dr. Prideaux and Dr. Wilkinson were shrewdly 
checked for engaging in their behalf. 

The former of these two doctors ingenuously con- 
fessing to the king, Nemo mortalium omnibus Jioris 
sapii, wrought more on his majesty’s affections, than 
if he had harangued it with a long oration in his 
own defence. 

21. The expulsion of these preachers expelled And lU 
not, but increased the differences in Oxford, which ”**“*®^' 
burnt the more for blazing the less, many com- 
plaining that the sword of justice did not cut indif- 
ferently on both sides, but that it was more penal 

for some to touch than others to break the king’s 
declaration. 

22. This year ended the days of Mr. Arthur Hil- The death 
dersham®, bom at Stitchworth in the county, bredd^^,^*'’ 
in Christ College in the university of Cambridge, 
whose edjication was an experimental comment on 

“ lords of the council then pecting to be chosen lecturer 

present, heard the cause at in Plymouth, but the trustees 

Woodstock, Aug 23, 1631, of the place “were required 
“ being Tuesday in the after- “ not to choose him upon pain 

noon/' Rushworth, ii. i lo.] “ of his majesty's displeasure." 

2 [Hodges on his submission Rushworth, ib.] 
seems to have been restored : ^ [See the Life of Hilder- 

Ford refused “ to make any sham in Clark's Martyrology, 

“ address to be restored/' ex- App p, 1 14 ] 

G 2 
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7 Charles L 


Often si- 
lenced and 
restoied. 


the words of David, When my father and mother 
forsake me, then the Lord taketh me up 

My father — Thomas Hildersham, a gentleman of an 
ancient family. 

And mother — Anne Pole, daughter to sir Jeffery, 
niece to cardinal Pole, grandchild to sir Richard 
Pole, and Margaret countess of Salisbury, who 
was daughter to George duke of Clarence. 

Forsake me, — quite casting him off, because he 
would not be bred a papist and go to Rome. 

Then — an emphatical monosyllable, just in that nick 
of time. 

The Loi'd taketh me up — ^not immediately (miracles 
being ceased), but in and by the hands of Henry 
earl of Pluntingdon' (his honourable kinsman) 
providing plentiful maintenance for him. 

33. However, after he was entered in the min- 
istry, he met with many molestations, as hereby doth 
appear. 

i. Silenced by the high commission, 1590, in Juno. 

ii bishop Chaderton, 1605, April 34. 

iii bishop Neile, 1611, in Novejnber. 

iv the court at Leicest. 1630, March 35. 

i. Restored by the high commission, 1591, in January. 

ii bishop Barlpw, 1608, in January. 

iii Di'. Ridley*^, 1^35, June 30. 

iv the same court, 1631, August 3. 

And now methinks I hear the Spirit speaking unto 
him, as once to the prophet Ezekiel®, Thou shalt 
speak and he no more dumb, singing now with the 

^ Psalm xxvii 10. d Vicar gen. to archbishop Abbot, 

f [Henry Hastings.] « Bzek. xxiv. 27. 
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celestial quire of saints and angels. Indeed, though a . d . 1631. 
himself a nonconformist, he loved all honest men,?! — * 
were they of a different judgment, oUiinded like 
Luther herein, who gave for his motto. In quo ali- 
quid Christi video, ilium diligo. 

24 . He was minister of Ashby de la Zouch forty as long 
and three years. This putteth me in mind of Theo-dnous 
dosius and -of Valentinian, (two worthy Christian 
emperors,) their constitutions making those readers 

of the civil law counts of the first order, cum ad 
viqinti annos obserraUone jugi, ac sedulo docendi 
ladoi-e pervenerint “when with daily observation 
“ and diligent labour of teaching they shall arrive at 
“ twenty years.” Surely the readers of God’s law 
which double that time shall not lose their reward. 

25 . The same year died Robert Bolton, bom in The death 
Lancashire, bred in Bi-asennose College in Oxford, 
beneficed at Broughton in Northamptonshire. An 
authoritative preacher, who majestically became the 
pulpit, and whose life is exactly written at large e, 

to which I refer such as desire further satisfaction 
And here may the reader be pleased to take notice, 
that henceforward we shall on just grounds forbear 
the description of such divines as yearly deceased. 

To say nothing of them save the dates of their 
deaths, will add little to the reader’s information, to 
say much in praise o'* dispraise of them (wherein 
their relations are so nearly concerned) may add too 

f C Theod. lib. 6 tit, 21 Absize-sermonst and Notes on 

g By my good friend Mr. Justice Nicolls his funeral. 
Bagshaw. “ Together with the Life and 

h [See “ Mr. Bolton’s last ‘‘ Death of the Author. Pub- 
** and learned work of the four “ lished by B. B. &<*,” Lond. 

“ last things, Death, Judgment, 1639. 40. 4th ed.] 

Hell, and Heaven. With his 
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A.D. 163a. much to the writer’s clanger. Except therefore they 
f persons so eminent for their learning, or active 

for their lives, as their omission may make a maim 
in our history, we shall pass them over in silence 
hereafter. 

impropria- 26 . Archbishop Laud began to look with a jealous 
qSstronrf. eye on the feoffees for impropriations, as who in 
process of time would prove a thorn in 'the sides of 
episcopacy, and by their purchases become the prime 
patrons for number and greatness of benefices. This 
would multiply their dependants, and give a secret 
growth to nonconformity. Whereupon by the arch- 
bishop’s procurement a bill was exhibited in the ex- 
chequer chamber, by Mr. Noy the attorney general, 
against the feoffees aforesaid, and that great lawyer 
endeavoured to overthrow (as one termed it) their 
apocrypha incorporation. 

Theii fil-st 27. It was charged against them, first, that they 
jocusation. ^jj^erted the charity, wherewith they wore intrusted, 
to other uses*, when erecting a lecture every morning 
at St. Antholine’s in London*'. What was this but 
lighting candles to the sun, London being already 
the land of Goshen, and none of those dark and far 
distant corners, where souls were ready to famish 
for lack of the food of the word ? What was this but 
a bold breach of their trust, even in the eye of the 
kingdom ? » " 

Andanwer 28 . They answered that London being the chief 
staple of charity, and the place where the principal 
contributors to so pious a work did reside, it was 
but fit that it should share in the benefit of their 

' Being by their feoffment [The stionghold of Puri- 

to erect them where preaching tunism.] 
was wanting. 
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bounty. That they were not so confined to the uses a. n. 16^2. 
in their feoffinent, but that in their choice they — 
might reflect as well on the eminency as necessity 
of the place ; that they expended much of their own 
(as well as other men’s) money, and good reason 
they should do therewith as they pleased. 

29. It was pressed against them, that they gene - a second 
rally ‘preferred nonconformists to the lectures ofagaS 

- their erection. To this it was answered, that none*^™^ 
were placed therein but such whose suflSciency and 
conformity were first examined and approved by the 
ordinary to be to such a degree as the law re- 
quired. Yea it is said that Mr. Wliite, one of the 
feoffees, privately proffered bishop Laud at his house 
in Fulham, that if he disliked either the persons 
who managed, or order which they took in this 
work, they would willingly submit the alteration to 
his lordship’s discretion. 

30. In conclusion the court condemned their They are 
proceedings, as dangerous to the church and state, 
pronouncing the gifts, feoffinents, and contrivances 
made to the uses aforesaid to be illegal, and so dis- 
solved the same, confiscating their money unto the 
king’s use. Their criminal part was referred to, but 
never prosecuted in, the Star-chamber, because the 
design was generally approved, and both discreet and 
devout mqn were (as desirous of the regulation, so) 
doleful at the ruin of so pious a project 

1 [The appointment of feof- “ for the bringing in of impro- 
fees had been one of the pro- “ priations." (Diary, p. 69.) 
jects of abp. Laud ; when St. But these feoflees, as may be 
Paul’s was completely repaired, seen by the list of those who 
it was his intention “ to move were the chief managers, (some 
“ his majesty for the like grant of whom were afterwards lead- 
“ from the high commission ing members of the Assembly * 

G 4 
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Anl ), 1633 
8 Charles I. 


The death 
of arch- 
bishop 
Haisnet. 


Bradhorn 
his erro- 
neous 
opinion. 


SI. Samuel Harsnet about this time ended his 
life, horn in Colchester, bred scholar, fellow, master 
of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, afterwards bishop 
of Chichester and Norwich, archbishop of York, and 
privy councillor. He was a zealous asserter of cere- 
monies, using to complain of (the first I believe who 
used the expression) conformable puritans, who 
practised it out of policy, yet dissented from' it in 
their judgments. He lieth buried in Chigwell church ' 
in Essex, (where he built a school,) with this epitaph, 
Indigmts episcopus Cicestrensis, indignior Norvicensis, 
et indignissimus archicpiscopus Eboracemis 

32 . Now the Sabbatarian controversy began to be 
revived, which brake forth into a long and hot con- 
tention. Theophilus Bradborn ”, a minister of Suf- 


of Divines), were, as Laud 
truly states of them, “ main 
** instruments for the puritan 
faction to undo the church” 
(Ib p 47.) i erection 

of a daily lecture at S. Antho- 
Ime’s, always noted as a fa- 
vourite place of resort for the 
partj^, as it was contrary to the 
principles of their incorporation, 
so does It afford a presumptive 
proof of their intentions to ad- 
vance puritan principles.] 

“Q [Composed by himself. 
See Godwin, Praesul. p. 713.] 
^ ['* An old and zealous pu- 
“ ritan, named Theophilus Bra- 
** bourne, an obscure school- 
“ master, or, as some say, a 
minister of Suffolk, was very 
“ stiff for a Sabbath, in his 
" books published i6a8 and 
“31, and endeavoured to take 
“ off all objections that might 
** be said against one , yet by 


** maintaining the indispensable 
“ mortxlity of the fourth com- 
** mandment, and consequently 
the necessary observation of 
the Jewish sabbath, did in- 
“ dine several of his readers to 
** Judaism. Thomas Broad, 
who was esteemed an anti- 
** Sabbatarian, did write almost 
** to the same effect thsfc Brere- 
** wood did, though Brerewood*s 
** first book did dissent from his 
opinions in those points, op- 
posed by George Abbot in his 
indicia Sabbathi, wherein 
“ are also surveyed all the rest 
'' that then had lately written 
on that subject concerning 
the Sabbath : viz Francis 
“ White bishop of Ely, Pet. 
“ Heylyn, D. D., and Christo- 
“ pher Do we, whose several 
“ treatises on the said subject 
** he calls anti*sabbatarian.” 
Wood’s Atheu. i. 391. Of 
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folk, sounded the first trumpet to this fight, who a. i>. 1632. 
some five years since, namely anno 1628, set forth 
book, dedicated to his majesty, entitled; A defence 

this man Dr. White gives the “ reverend bishops of the king- 
following account in the pre- dom, and the temporal state 
face to his book on the Sabbath. “ likewise, to restore the fourth 
“ A certain minister of Nor- “ commandment of the Deca- 
" folk, where ^^^myself of late “ logue to his ancient posses- 
“ years was bishop, published ‘‘ sion ; and professeth that he 
a tractate of the Sabbath ; would rather suffer martyr- 
and proceeding after the rule ‘‘ dom than betray such a 
“ of presbyterian principles, ** worthy cause, so firmly sup- 
among which, this was prin- “ ported by the common prin- 
" cipal: That all religious oh- ciples of all our new men, 
servations and achofis, and “ who have in preaching or 
“ among the rest, the ordaining “ writingtreatedof the Sabbath. 

“ and keeping of hol^ days, But while he was in this 
** must have a special warrant ** heat, crying in all places 
** and commandment in holy “ where he came, Victoria, vw^ 

“ scripture, otherwise the same ** ioria, he chanced to light 
“ is superstitious : concluded “ upon an unkind accident ; 
from thence, by necessary in- “ which was to be convented 
ference, that the seventh day “ and called to an account 
“ of every week, to wit, Satur- “ before your grace” (that is, 
day, having an express com- the archbishop) and the 
“ mand in the Decalogue, by a “ honourable court of high 
precept simply and perpetu- commission. 

** ally moral, (as the sabbata- At his appearance your 
“ rians teach,) and the Sunday, “ grace did not confute him 
‘ or the Lord’s day, being not “ with fiie and fagot, with 
“ commanded, either in the “ halter, axe, and scorn ging, 

“ Law or in the Gospel, the “ (as a certain Hotspur, a libel- 
“ Saturday must be the Christ- “ ling disciple of Thomas Cart- 
“ iaiis weekly sabbath, and the wnght’s, traduceth the judges 
“ Sunday ought to be a work- “ of that honourable court,) but 
“ ing day. ^ “ according to the usual pro- 

“ This man was exceeding ceedings of your grace and 
confident in his way, and de- “ of that court with delinquents, 

“ fied his puritan adversaries, “ which are overtaken with 
‘‘ and loaded them with much error, in simplicity, there 
disgrace and contempt. Be- was yielded unto him a deli- 
“ sides, he dedicates his book “ berate, patient, and full hear- 
** to the king’s majesty him- “ ing, together with a satis- 
self; he implores his princely factory answer to all his main 
aid to set up his old new objections 
sabbath, he admomsheth the The man perceiving that 
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The Church Wistory 

1^.0.1631.“ of the most ancient and sacred ordinance of God, 

? Ciharksi. „ Sabbath day:” maintaining therein, 

i. The fourth commandment simply and entirely 
moral. 

ii. Christians, as well as Jews, obliged to the ever- 
lasting observation of that day. 

iii. That the Lord’s day is an ordinary working 
day, it being will-worship and superstition to* make 
it a sabbath by virtue of the fourth commandment. * 

But whilst Mr. Bradborn was marching furiously, 
and crying victoria to himself, he fell into the ambush 
of the high commission, whose well tempered severity 
herein so prevailed upon him, that, submitting him- 
self to a private conference, and perceiving the un- 
souudness of his own principles, he became a con- 
vert, conforming himself quietly to the Church of 
England. 

Sabbata- 33 . Fraucis White, bishop (formerly of Norwich) 
then of Ely, was employed by his majesty to confute 
vived. Bradborn his erroneous opinion. In the writing 

whereof some expressions fell from his pen, whereat 
many strict people (but far enough from Bradbom’s 
conceit) took great distaste. Hereupon books begat 


'' the principles which the sab- 
batanan dogmatists had lent 
him were not orthodoxal, and 
“ that all which were present 
“ at the hearing (of which 
** number there were some 
honourable lords of his ma- 
“ jesty’s privy council, and 
“ many other persons of qua- 
“ lity) had approved the con- 
“ futation of his error ; the 
“ man began to suspect that 
“ the holy brethren, who had 
“ lent him his principles, and 


“ yet persecuted his conclusion, 
might perhaps be deceived in 
“ the first, as he had been in 
".the latter. And therefore 
hiying aside his former con- 
“ tidence, he submitted him- 
“ self to a private conference, 
“ which by God’s blessing so 
far prevailed with him, that 
“ he became a convert, and 
" freely submitted himself to 
“ the orthodoxal discipline of 
the Church of England.”] 
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books, and controversies on this subject were multi- a.d. 163a 
plied, reducible to five principal heads. 

i. What is the fittest name to signify»the day set 
apart for God’s public service ? 

ii. When that day is to begin and end? 

iii. Upon what authority the keeping thereof is 
bottomed ? 

iv. Whethdt or no the day is alterable ? 

• V. Whether any recreations, and what lands of 
them, be lawful on that day"? 

And they are distinguishable into three several 
opinions : 


^ [Upon these controversial 
writings Heylyn makes the fol- 
lowing observations. The ar- 
** gumentative and scholastical 
part was referred to the right 
learned Dr. White, then bi- 
shop of Ely, who had given 
good proof of his ability in 
polemical matters in several 
books and disputations against 
the papists The practical 
** and historical, by Heylyn of 
“ Westminster, who had gained 
“ some Imputation for his stu- 
dies in the ancient writers by 
** asserting the history of St. 
“ George, maliciously impugn- 
** ed by those of the Calvinian 
“ party upon all occasion^. 

Both of thefn being enjoined 
** their tasks, were required to 
“ be ready for the press against 
Michaelmas term,* at the end 
whereof both books came 
** out the bishop’s under the 
title of, A Treatise of the Sab- 
bath Day, contahung a Defence 
“ of the oithodoxal Doctrine of 


the Chur chqfEnglaiid agaimt 
“ Sabbatarian Novelty. The 
other, called the History of 
the Sabbath, was divided into 
“ two books or parts ,* the first 
“ whereof began with the crea- 
“ tion of the world, and carried 
“ on the story till the destruc- 
tion of the temple. The 
“ second beginning with our 
** Saviour Christ and his apo- 
“ sties, was drawn down to the 
“ year 1633, when the publish- 
“ ing of this declaration ^vas 
required. The bishop’s book 
had not been extant any long 
time, when an answer was 
“ returned unto it by By field 
“ of Surrey, which answer occa- 
“ sioned a reply, and that reply 
“ begat a rejoinder. To Hey- 
** lyn’s book there was no 
“ answer made at all.” Life of 
Abp. Laud, p. 296. This trea- 
tise of Dr. Heylyn’s was re- 
printed in the collection of his 
miscellaneous works, p. 3 1 6.] 
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A, D. 1632. Sabbatarians* 

8 Charles 1 . 

I. 

Aie charged to af- 
fect the word Sab- 
bath as a shibboleth 
m their wiitmg, 
pleaching, and dis- 
coursing, to distin- 
guish the ti ue Israd- 
jtes from hsping 
Ephraimites, as a 
badge of more [pie- 
tended] purity* As 
for Sunday, some 
would not have it 
mentioned in Christ- 
ian mouths, as re- 
senting of Saxon ido- 
latry, so called from, 
and dedicated to the 
sun, which they 
adored 


2. 

Some make the 
Sabbath to begin on 
Saturday night, {the 
evening and the 
morning weie the 
jhst day^ and otheis 
on the next day in 
the morning, both 
agieeing on the ex- 
tent thereof for four 
and twenty houi-s. 

3 - 

They found it part- 
ly on tJb(& law and 
light of nature, de- 
riving some coun- 
tenances for the sep- 
tenary number out 
of heathen authors 
and partly on the 
fouith command- 
ment, whicli they 
avouch equally inoi al 
with the rest 


Moderate men 


1. 

Sabbath (especially if Christian be 
]»emised) may inoiFensively be used, as 
impoiting m the original only a lest. 
And it IS strange that some who have a 
dearness, yea fondness, foi some words 
of Jewish extinction (altar, temple, &c) 
should have such an antipathy against 
the Sabbath Sunday may not only safely 
be used without danger of paganism, but 
with increase of piety, if letaining the 
name, we alter the notion, and therewith* 
the notion thereof, because on that day 
the Sun of Righteoumess did arise with 
healing in his wings^* But the most 
piopername is the Lord’s day, as ancient, 
used m the apostles’ timea; and most 
expressive, being both an historian, and 
preachei. For the Lord’s day, looking 
backward, mindeth us what the 1-iord did 
for us theieon, rising from the dead: 
and, looking foiward, it monisheth us 
what we ought to do for him on the 
same, spending it to his glory, in the 
proper duties thereof 

2. 

The question is not of so great con- 
cernment For, m all circular motions, 
it matters not so much wheie one begiii- 
neth, so be it he continueth the same, 
until he I etui n unto that point again 
Either of the afoiesaid computations of 
the day may be embraced. 

Diesque quiesque redihit in orhem. 


In the Loid’s day three things are 
considerable i. A day, founded on the 
light of natuie; puie impme pagans 
destining whole days to theii idolatrous 
service, 2. One day in seven, grounded 
on the moral equity of the fourth com- 
mandment, which is like the feet and 
toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s*imager, pait of 
pottery's clay, and part of ii oa The clay 
part, and ceiemonial moiety of that com- 
mandment (viz. that seventh day, 01 
Jewish Sabbath) is mouldeied away, and 
bulled m Chust’s giave The non pait 
thereof, viz. a mixtuie of morality theie- 
in, one day in seven, is peipetiial and 
everlasting 3 This seventh day (being 
indeed the eightli fiom the creation, but 
; one of the seven in the week) is built on 
divine right in a laigei sense, having an 
analogy in the Old, and insinuations in 
the New Testament, with the continued 
practice of the chuich 


p Mai, iv. 2 q Revel 1 10 


A nti^sabbatarians. 


I. 

The word Sabbath 
(as now used) con- 
taineth therein a se- 
cret magazine of Ju- 
daism, as if the af- 
fectei-s thereof by 
spiiitual necromancy 
endeavoured the re- 
viving of dead and 
rotten Mosaical cere- 
monies. e 


2. 

They coniine the 
obseivation of th^ 
day only to the few 
houis of public ser- 
vice. 


These unhinge the 
day ol** fiom any 
divme right, and 
hang it merely on 
ecclesiastical author- 
ity fiist introducing 
It, as custom and 
consent of the chui ch 
h'ad since established 
It. 


1 Dan. 11, 41. 
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Sabhaianam, 


Moderate mm. 


The churchy no not 
ex 'plemtudine sux 
potesiatts, may, or 
can, alter the same. 


4 - 

Would be right glad of the general 
agreement of the Chnstian church ; bui, 
withal, right sorry that the same should 
be abused for the alteration of the Lord’s 
day. But, as there is but little hope of 
the former, so is there no fear of the 
latter, it being utterly unexpedient to at- 
tempt the altenng thereof. 


No exercises at all 
(walking excepted, 
with which strictness 
Itself cannot be of- 
fended) are lawful 
on this day. Inso- 
much as some of 
them have been ac- 
cused of turning the 
day of lest into the 
day of torture and 
self-maceration. 


% 

0 * 

The Sabbath (in some sort) was lord 
(yea, tyrant) over the Jews ; and they by 
then superstition contented vassals under 
It. Christ was Lord of the Sabbath 
and struck out the teeth thereof. Indeed 
such recieations as are unlawful on any 
day, aie most unlawful on that day; 
yea, recreations doubtful on other days, 
are to be forborne on that day, on the 
suspicion of unlawfulness. So are all 
those, which, by their over violence, put 
people past a praying capacity. Add also 
those, which, though acted after evening 
seivice, must needs be preacted by the 
fancy (such the volatihty thereof) all the 
day before, distracting the mmd, though 
the body be at chuich. These lecrea- 
tions forbidden, other innocent ones may 
be permitted. 


Anti'^sabbaianans. i6^2. 

- 8 Charles I. 

4 * 

The universal con- 
sent of the Christian 
church may alter it, 
y ea, one saith s, that 
the church of Geneva 
went about to trans- 
late It to Thursday, 
but, It seems, it was 
carried m the n^a- 
tive. 

5 

Mixed dancings, 
masques, interludes, 
revels, &c. are by 
them permitted in 
the intervals be- 
twixt, but generally 
after evening semce 
ended. 


A worthy doctor", who in his sermons at thh temple 
no less piously than learnedly handled the point of 
, the Lord’s day, worthily pressed, that gentlefolk 
were obliged to a stricter observation of the Lord’s 
day than labouring people. The whole have no need 
of the physician, but those who are sick. Such as 
are not annihilated with labour have no title to be 
recreated .with liberty!. Let servants, whose hands 
are ever working whilst their eyes are waking; let 
such who all the foregoing week have their cheeks 
moistened with sweat and hands hardened with la- 
bour ; let such have some recreation on the Lord’s 


s [Dr John] Pocklington in in the year 1636.] 
his “Sunday no Sabbath,” p. 9. * Matth. xii. 8. 

[A sermon preached and printed “ Dr. Paul MicHethwaite. 
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indulged unto them: whilst persons of quality, 

who may be said to keep sabbath all the week long, 

I mean, who rest from hard labour, are concerned 
in conscience to observe the Lord’s day with the 
greater abstinence from recreations*. 


X [Of all the multitudinous 
writings on this fiercely dis- 
puted subject. Dr. White’s 
work, entitled A Treatise of 
“ the Sabbath Day, containing 
“ a Defence of the orthodoxal 
Doctrine of the Church of 
England against Sabbatarian 
Novelty,” is by far the most 
learned, as it is the most im- 
portant. This work, "which was 
dedicated to Laud, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was under- 
taken by his desire and direc- 
tion, may be considered as a fair 
exposition of their sentiments, 
who were undoubtedly the most 
learned and most catholic por- 
tion of the Church of England. 

Like various other questions 
disputed during these times, 
this was no more than the 
legitimate fruit of that prin- 
ciple. so strenuously advocated 
Kjt- the opponents of church 
authority, that scripture alone, 
or rather every man’s private 
interpretation of it, is the only 
warrant for any observances 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
Undervaluing all human learn- 
ing, and rejecting from the first 
the testimony and tradition of 
the church ; private judgment 
became their only standard by 
^ which they could test the truth, 
and all things stood or fell ac- 
cordingly as they were found to 
tally with it. The same test 
which required the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath, in 


aftertimes rejected infant bap- 
tism and set open the door to 
heresy in alb its shapes ; the 
same private judgment which 
exaggerated the holiness of the 
Sunday, and would have bound 
it on the necks of Christians 
with an iron yoke, soon set men 
above it altogether. The Jew- 
ish observance of the Sunday 
became the touchstone of a 
man’s election; To do any ser- 
** vile work or business on the 
“ Lord’s day, (says one of 
them,) is as great a sin as to 
“ kill a man or commit adul- 
tery ;” — ** to make a feast on 
the Lord’s day (says another) 
is as great a sin as for a fa- 
ther to take a knife and cut 
his child’s throat,” (Heylyn’s 
Tracts, p. 490) ; so hard is it 
for men who forsake the truth 
in one point to keep it in an- 
other or even when advocat- 
ing that which is good and 
excellent in itself, if dislo- 
cated from that body of the 
truth once delivered to the 
paints, to avoid distorting its 
preportions and robbing it of 
Its true life and spirituality. 
Thus these men in defending 
the perpetual morality of the 
fourth commandment, lost sight 
of those objects for which that 
commandment was given ; 
taught men to dislike and hate 
the services of the church, the 
administration of her sacra- 
ments, the ordination of her 
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34 . Pass we now from the pen to the practical 163 

part of the Sabbatarian difference. Somersetshire ^ 

was the stage whereon the first and fiercest scene b^niT 
thereof was acted. Here wakes (much different, 
dare say, from the watching prescribed by our Sa- 
viour) were kept on the Lord’s day, with church- 
ales, bid-ales, and clerks-ales. If the reader know 
not the critical meaning and difference of these 
■words, I list not to be the interpreter ; and his igno- 
rance herein neither is any disgrace nor can be any 
damage unto him. The gentry of that county, per- 
ceiving such revels the cause of many and occasion 
of moe misdemeanours, (many acts of wantonness 
bearing their dates from such meetings,) importuned 
sir Thomas Richardson y, lord chief justice, and baron 


ministers , quenched the devo- 
tion of the people towards 
God’s service by persuading 
them that it was profane and 
superstitious ; and outwardly, 
most earnest in demanding obe- 
dience to the letter of God’s 
word, became, in fact, its great- 
est transgressors, the most dis- 
obedient to Its spirit. 

“ Sucfi (says even our own 
“ author) who at the time of 
the Sabbatarian controversy 
** were the strictest observers 
“ of the Lord’s day, are now 
reeled by their vio]ence<jint (3 
** another extreme, to be the 
greatest neglecters, yea, con- 
“ temners thereof These tran- 
“ scendents, accounting them- 
selves mounted above the 
“ predicament of common piety, 
aver they need not keep any, 
** because they keep all days 
** Lord’s days m their elevated 
holiness,” &c. § 44 ] 


y [This was “that jeering 
“ judge,” (of whom Evelyn 
speaks in his diary) who *' iin- 
justly and spitefully molest- 
“ ed” Evelyn’s father, a man 
universally esteemed by all who 
knew him. Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 
10 So also G Garrard, in a 
letter to lord Straiforde, speak- 
ing of the death of this ju^e 
and of sir Robert de Grice who 
died at the same time, observes, 
that both of them were “ little 
“ missed in the commonwealth. 
“ Never (he continues) sat there 
“ a judge in that court that was 
“ less respected He desired 
“ to be buried in Westminster, 
“ and was so poorly and mean- 
“ ly attended only with hack- 
“ ney coaches, and scarce a 
“ judge, or any of his own pro- 
“ fession, to attend him to his 
“ grave ; yet he hath left be- 
“ hind him an estate better 
“ than three thousand pounds 
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A D. 1633. 
9 Charles I 


Judge Ri- 
chardson’s 
order a- 
gainst 
Lord’s-day 
revels 


Which he 
would not 
revoke. 


Denham, then judges, riding the western circuit in 
the lent vacation, to make a severe order for the 
suppressing of all ales and revels on the Lord’s day. 

S5. In compliance with their desire, the afore- 
said judges made an order on the 19th day of March, 
(founded on former precedents signed by judge Pop- 
ham, lord chief justice in the latter end of queen 
Elizabeth her reign,) therein suppressing suclj revels, 
in regard of the infinite number of inconveniences 
daily arising by means thereof, enjoining the con- 
stables to deliver a copy thereof to the minister 
of every parish, who, on the first Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, and likewise the two first Sundays before , 
Easter, was to publish the same every year. 

36. The archbishop of Canterbury beheld this as 
an usurpation on ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and com- 
plained of the judges to his majesty, procuring a 
commission to bishop Pierce and other divines to 
inquire into the manner of publishing this order, 
and the chief justice his carriage in this business. 
Notwithstanding all which, the next assize judge 
Richardson gave another strict charge against these 
revels, required an account of the publication and 
execution of the aforesaid order, punishfng some 
persons for the breach thereof. After whose return 
from London, the archbishop sent for him, and com- 
manded him to revoke his- former order as he would 
answer the contrary at his penl, telling him it was his 
majesty’s pleasure he should reverse it. The judge 
alleged it done at the request of the justices of the 
peace in the county, with the general consent of 

“ a-year.” — StrafForde’s Let- able as he was mclined to pu- 
ters, i. p. 373. This writer’s ritanism.] 
testimony is the more remark- 
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the whole bench, on the view of ancient precedents a. p. 1633 
in that kind. However, the next assize he revoked ^ - ^— 
his order with this limitation, as much as in him 
lay^ At what time also the justices of the peace 
in Somersetshire (who in birth, brains, spirit, and 
estate, were inferior to no county in England) drew 
up an humble petition to his majesty, for the sup- 
pressing of the aforesaid unlawful assemblies®, con- 
•curring with the lord chief justice therein, sending 
it up by the hand of the custos rotulomm to deliver 
it to the earl of Pembroke, lord lieutenant of their 
county, to present it to his majesty^ 


2 [Rush worth, ib. 192.] 
a- [It might be supposed 
from Fuller’s language that this 
was the act of the county in 
general. The same statement 
was made against the archbi- 
shop by Prynne; whereupon 
he says at his trial : “ Mr. 

Prynne says ; that all the 
“ gentlemen in the country pe~ 
“ titioned on ike judges behalf 
No ; there was a great faction 
“ in Somersetshire at that time, 
“ and sir Robert Philips and all 
“ his party wrote up against the 
judge and the order he made, 
as was apparent by the certifi- 
cates which he returned. And 
“ sir Robert was well known 
“ in his time to be ne^thW 
“ popish nor profane.*'— Trou- 
bles, p. 343. Afterwards they 
were made friends, as we learn 
from a letter of Garrard to the 
earl of Strafforde : ‘ ‘ Sir Robert 
** Philips (he says) and the 
“ chief justice Richardson have 
been made friends of late, 
“ befoie a committee of the 
Lords. Their difference arose 
FULLER, VOL. VI. 


in the country, at the assizes, 
“ about these wakes and love- 
“ feasts in the country, as they 
call them ; against which the 
“ judge was very bitter in his 
“ charge, many misdemeanors 
being presented by the grand 
“ inquest, which were done at 
“ those meetings ; and the like 
did most of the fudges on 
their circuits. But now this 
** new declaration shuts their 
mouths for the future Sir 
Robert Philips complains of 
“ him to the king ; his majesty 
refers it to the archbishop, 
lord keeper, lord treasurer, 
“ and the earl marshal ; they 
hear them both, and thought 
“ it fitter to reaccord them, than 
to trouble the king further 
about it.” — Strafforde's Lett, 
i. p. 167.] 

^ [The truth of this matter 
will be better understood by 
the following letter which arch- 
bishop Laud wrote to the bishop 
of Bath and Wells on this occa- 
sion. 

“ There hath been of late 
H 
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A. D. 1633. 37. Just in this juncture of time a declaration for 

^ sports, set forth the fifteenth of king James, was 
d^toatoon. revived and' enlarged ; for his majesty, being trou- 
bled with petitions on both sides, thought good to 
follow his father’s royal example, upon the like 
occasion in Lancashire ; and we refer the reader 
to what we have written before^, for arguments 


“ some noise in Somersetshire 
about the feasts of the dedi- 
cations of churches, common- 
** ly called wakes, and it seems 
** the judges of assize formerly 
made an order to prohibit 
them, and caused it to be 
“ published in some or most of 
the churches there by the 
“ ministers, without my lord the 
bishop's consent or privity. 
“ The pretence of this hath 
" been, that some disorders de- 
rogatory from God's service 
and the government of the 
** commonwealth are commit- 
** ted at those times • by which 
argument any thing that is 
“ abused may quite be taken 
“ away. It seems there hath 
been some heat struck in the 
“u^puntry about this, by the 
carriage of the lord chief jus- 
tice Kichardson at the two 
“ last assizes, especially the 
“ last, with which his majesty 
** IS not well pleased. And for 
the preventing of outrages or 
disorders at those feasts, no 
man can be more careful than 
“ his majesty ; but he con- 
“ ceives, and that very rightly, 
that all these may and ought 
** to be prevented by the care 
“ of the justices of peace, and 
“ leave the feasts themselves to 
“ be kept for the neighbourly 
** meeting and recreation of the 


people, of which he would, 
not have them debarred un- 
“ der any frivolous pretences. 
And further, his majesty hath 
been lately informed by men 
“ of good place in that county, 
that the humorists increase 
much in these parts, and 
“ unite themselves by banding 

“ against the feasts. Yet for 

“ his better satisfaction, he hath 
commanded me to require you 
“ to inform yourself, and give 
a speedy account how these 
“ feasts have been ordered *’ 
See Rush. Coll. ii. p 192. 

To this subject the arch- 
bishop, again making reference 
at his trial, observes, “ Under 
your lordship's favour I am 
** still of opinion, that there is 
“ no reason the feasts should 
“ be taken away for some 
“ abuses in them ; and those 
“ such as every justice of peace 
“ is able by law to remedy, if 
he will do his duty. Even 
by this kind of proceeding, 
“ we may go back to the old 
cure, and remedy drunken- 
** ness by rooting out all the 
vines, the wine of whose 
fruit causes it." — ^Troubles, 
p. 269.] 

c [See king Charles's decla- 
ration in Wilkins' Concil. iv. 

p- 483.] 

^ Seethe i5thofkingJames. 
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m'O and con about the lawfulness of public reading a.d. 1654 

j. °ioChaB.I. 

thereof. 


38. It was charged at his trial on the archbishop The arch- 
of Canterbury, that he had caused the reviving and^^^m- 
enlarging of this declaration, strong presumptions®®*^ 
being urged for the proof thereof. He denied it, 
yet professing his judgment for recreations on that 
day, alleging the practice of the church of Geneva, 
•allowing shooting in long bows, &c. thereon. Add- 
ing also, that though indulging liberty to others, 
in his own person he strictly observed that day, A 
self-praise, or rather self-purging, because spoken on 
his life, which seemed uttered without pride, and with 
truth, and was not clearly confuted. Indeed, they 
are the best carvers of liberty on that day, who cut 
most for others and leave least for themselves®. 


® [The passage alluded to 
runs as follows . 

“ The fourth charge was the 
publishing The Book of Re- 
creations: and it was ushered 
** in with this scorn upon me, 
** that I labored to put a badge 
of holiness by my breath upon 
places i and to take it away 
** from ^days. But I did nei- 
“ ther ; the king commanded 
“ the printing of it, as is therein 
attested, and the warrant 
which the king gave me they 
have ; and though at conse- 
crations I read the prayers, 
yet it was God's blessing, not 
my breath, that gave the ho- 
hness. 

“ And first it was said, that 
this was done of purpose to 
** take away preaching. But 
first, there is no proof ofiered 
“ for tliis , and secondly, it is 
" impossible. For till the after- 


** noon service and sermon were 
" done, no recreation is allow- 
ed by that book ; nor then to 
“ any but such as have been at 
“ both : therefore it could not 
** be done to take it away. 
“ Thirdly, the book names none 
“ but lawful recreations, there- 
“ fore if any unlawful be u^ed, 
** the book gives them no war- 
rant. And that some are 
lawful (after the public ser- 
** vice of God is ended) appears 
by the practice of Geneva, 
where, after evening prayer, 
the elder men bowl and the 
“ younger train. And Calvin 
“ says in express terms, that 
“ one cause of the institution 
of the Sabbath was, that ser- 
** vants might have a day of 
rest and remission from their 
labour. And what time of 
“ the day fit, if not after even- 
ing prayer ? And what rest 

H 2 
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A. D. 1634 
10 Chas. 1. 


Ko injunc- 
tion to the 
mimsters. 


Yet some 
silenced for 
refusal to 
read the 
hook. 


39- However, there was no express in this decla- 
ration, that the minister of the parish should be 
pressed to Ihe publishing. Many counted it no 
minister’s work, and more proper for the place of 
the constable or tything-man to perform it. Must 
they, who were (if not worst able) most unfitting, 
hold the candle to lighten and let in licentiousness ? 
But because the judges had enjoined the ministers 
to read their order in the church, the king’s de- ' 
claration was enforced by the bishops to be published 
by them in the same place. 

40. As for such whose consciences reluctated to 
publish the declaration, various were their evasions. 
Some left it to their curates to read. Nor was this 
the plucking out of a thorn from their own, to put it 
in another man’s conscience, seeing their curates 
were persuaded of the lawfulness thereof. Others 
read it indeed themselves, but presently after read 
the fourth commandment. And was this fair play, 
setting God and their king (as they conceived) at 
odds, that so they themselves might escape in the 
fray ? Others pointblank refused the reading thereof, 
for_which some of them were suspended a6 q^cio et 
benefido, some deprived, and moe molested in the 
high commission: it being questionable, whether 
their sufferings procured more pity to them, or more 
hatred to the causers thereof'' 

r 

“ IS there for able young men “ no doubt for my part but that 
if they may use no recreation > “the feast of the dedication 
Then it was urged, that there “ was abused by some among 
“ was great riot and disorder “ the Jews, and yet Christ 
“ at wakes kept on the Lord's “ was so far from taking it 
“ day That is a very sufficient “ away for that, as that he ho- 
“ cause to regulate and order “ noured it with his own pre- 
“ those feasts, but not quite “ sen ce ’'—Troubles, p. 343.] 

“ to take them away. I make 
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41 . All bishops urged not the reading of the book a. a 1634. 
with rigour alike, nor punished the refusal with equal * 
severity. I hear the loudest, longest, tind thickest of 
complaints come from the diocese of Norwich, andSm. 
of Bath and Wells. I knew a bishop in the west, 

(to whom I stood related in kindred and service^,) 


^ [Most probably Dr. John 
Davenant, bishdp of Salisbury, 
^ Fuller's uncle. Several letters 
of this bishop are still preserv- 
ed in the Bodleian, written to 
ditFerent Cambridge friends in 
behalf of his nephew. Of the 
state of his diocese this year, 
aichbisliop Laud made the fol- 
io^viiig report to the king: — 
I found that the bishop had 
** taken a great deal of care 
about your majesty’s instruc- 
“ tions ; and, that they might 
“ be the better both known 
“ and obeyed, he hath caused 
** copies of them to be sent to 
most of the ministers in his 
diocese , which hath done a 
great deal of good. And 
** though it be not amongst 
your instructions, yet I am 
“ bold to signify unto your 
sacred majesty, that I find 
the greatest part of Wiltshire 
“ overgrown with the humors 
of those men that do not 
conform, and are as back- 
“ ward, both clergy and laity, 
“ towards the repairs of St. 
Paul’s church, as any part 
of England that I have ob- 
served ” 

The archbishop further adds, 
Concerning Bath and Wells,” 
(then governed by Dr. Pierce, 
who was afterwards fiercely 
persecuted by the parliament,) 
I must needs return to your 
** majesty that which I would 


** to God I could do of all the 
rest, namely, that all your 
instructions are punctually 
“ observed ; and the lectures 
“ (as many as are in that dio- 
cese) read not by any parti- 
** cular factious persons, but 
by a company of learned 
* ^ neighbouringmin i sters, which 
“ are every way conformable to 
“ the church.*' — Diary, p. 531. 

Much the same testimony is 
given of Norwich, only that 
there the bishop found great 
trouble in carrying out the 
archbishop’s injunctions, owing 
to the hostility of the puritan 
clergy, who were in great num- 
bers in that diocese. 

During the time that Dave- 
nant was bishop of Salisbury, 
Henry Sherfield, the recorder, 
wantonly destroyed the “ fair 
“ and costly glass window in 
the church of St. EdmuiS’s, 
“ containing the history of the 
creation of the world, (paint- 
ed in seven compartments) ; 
“ which had stood there for 
“ hundreds of years, and was 
“ a great ornament to the 
church.” When he was called 
to his answer, among other 
things, he justified himself, 
upon the doctrin^e of his 
“ learned diocesan, the now 
“ lord bishop of Sarum, in his 
“ Exposition on the Epistle to 
the Colossians, p.97 and 98.” 
— See Rushworth, ii. p, 1 55.] 

H S 
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AD. 1634. who, being pressed by some to return the names 
— - of such as refused to read the book, to the arch- 

bishop of Canterbuiy, utterly denied ; and his words 
to me were these : “ I will never turn an accuser of 
“ my brethren, there be enough in the world to take 
“ that office.” As for the archbishop of Canterbury, 
much was his moderation in his own diocese, silenc- 
ing but three (in whom also a concurrence of other 
nonconformities) through the whole extent thereof.' 
But oh, the necessity of the general day of judg- 
ment, wherein all men’s actions shall be expounded 
according to their intentions, which here are inter- 
pretable according to other men’s inclinations ' The 
archbishop’s adversaries imputed this, not to his 
charity, but policy ; fox-like, preying farthest from 
his own den, and instigating other bishops to do 
more than he would appear in himself. As for his 
own visitation articles, some complained they were 
but narrow as they were made, and broad as they 
were measured ; his under officers improving and 
enforcing the same, by their inquiries, beyond the 
letter thereof. 

complain that man’s badness toojc occa- 
oieasetii. sion to be worse, under the protection of these sports 
permitted unto them. For although liberty on the 
Lord’s day may be so limited in the notions of 
learned men, as to make it' lawful, it is difficult (if 
not impossible) so to confine it in the actions of 
lewd people, but that their liberty will degenerate 
into licentiousness. 

bysi^et moderate men are of opinion, that this 

abuse of the Lord’s day was a principal procurer 
civil wais of God’s anger, since poured out on this land, in 
a long and bloody civil war. Such observe, that 
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our fights of chief concernment were often fought a . d . 1534. 
on the Lord’s day, as pointing at the punishing of 
the profenation thereof. Indeed, amongst so many 
battles which in ten years’ time have rent the bowels 
of England, some on necessity would fall on that day, 

(seeing we have be-rubrick’d each day in the week, 
almost in the year, with English blood,) and there- 
fore to pick*a solemn providence out of a common 
• casualty savours more of curiosity than conscience. 

Yet, seeing Edge Hill fight (which first brake the 
peace, and made an irreconcilable breach betwixt 
the two parties) was fought on that day, and some 
battles since of greatest consequence, there may be 
more in the observation than what. many are willing 
to acknowledge. But whatsoever it is which hence 
may be collected, sure I am those are the best 
Christians who least censure others and most reform 
themselves. 

44. But here it is much to be lamented, that Asad alter. 

ation* 

such who at the time of the Sabbatarian controveray 
were the strictest observers of the Lord’s day, are 
now reeled by their violence into another extreme, 
to be the greatest neglecters, yea, contemners there- 
of. ^hese transcendents, accounting themselves 
mounted above the predicament of common piety, 
aver they need not keep any, because they keep all 
Lord’s days in their elevated holiness. But alas ! 
Christian duties said to be ever done will prove 
never done, if not sometimes solemnly done. These 
are the most dangerous levellers, equalling all times, 
places, and persons, making a general confusion to 
be gospel perfection; whereas, to speak plainly, we 
in England are rebus sic stantibus, concerned now 
more strictly to observe the Lord’s day than ever 
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A.D. i 6?4 before. Holy days are not, and holy eves are not, 

— ^ and "Wednesday and Friday litanies are not, and 
Lord’s day eves are not, and now some (out of error, 
and others out of profaneness) go about to take 
away the Lord’s day also ; all these things make 
against God's solemn and public service. Oh, let 
not his public worship, now contracted to fewer 
channels, have also a shallower stream. '"But enough 
of this subject; wherein, if I have exceeded the ' 
bounds of an historian by being too large therein, 
such will pardon me, w^ho know (if pleasing to re- 
member) that divinity is my proper profession s. 

Irish ini- 45_ At this miserable the maintenance of 

piopiia- 

turns re- the Irish clergy, where scandalous means made 
scandalous ministers. And yet a popish priest would 
grow' fat in that parish w'here a protestant would be 
famished, as have not their livelihood on the obla- 
tions of those of their own religion. But now such 
impropriations as were in the crown, by the king 
wore restored to the clmrch, to a great diminution 
of the royal revenue, though his majesty never was 
sensible of any loss to himself, if thereby gain might 
redound to God in his ministers. Bishop Laud was 
a worthy instrument in moving the king to so pious 
a work, and yet this his procuring the restoring of 
Irish did not satisfy such discontented at his ob- 
structing the buying in of, English impropriations: 
thus those conceived to have done hui-t at home 

g [This IS a very reixiarhahle That he did not speak out all 
pas^age, and the best comment that he thought of the charac- 
on the effects which the ei- ter and proceedings of the pu- 
ce«ses of the different lehgious ritan party, we might gather 
faction^ had produced The from this passage ; but he has 
cautious iiKinncr m which our himself further assured us of it, 
author speaks suthcientl} war- in his Appeal of Injured In- 
rants the tiiith of his assertion. nocence **] 
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■will hardly make reparations with other good deeds a..i> 1634. 
at distance. 10 chas. i. 

46. A convocation (concurrent with a' parliament) TheThirty. 
was called and kept at Dublin in Ireland, wherein 

the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
were received in Ireland for all to subscribe unto. 

It was adjudged fit, seeing that kingdom complies 
■with England in the civil government, it should also 
'conform thereto in matters of religion. Meantime 
the Irish Articles^ concluded formerly in a synod 
I 6 I 8 (wherein Arminianism was condemned in ier~ 
minis terminantihus, and the observation of the 
Lord’s day resolved jure divino) were utterly ex- 
cluded >. 

47 . A cardinal’s cap once and again ojffered bysu-iiop 
the pope to bishop Laud, was as often refused by^elT 
him. The fashion thereof could not fit his head,“**"“*’® 
who had studied and written so much against the 
Romish religion. He who formerly had foiled the 
Fisher himself in a public disputation, would not 

now be taken ■with so silly a bait, but acquainted 
the king therewith : timuit Romam vel dona ferentem, 
refusing to receive anything from Rome till she was 
better*reformed 

48. Dr. William Juxon, bishop of London, was Bishop 
by bishop Laud’s procurement made lord treasurer ^Tiord 

treasurer. 

(f 

^ [These articles were drawn “ King’s Majesty’s License in 
up by Usher, and he inserted “ their Synod begun and holden 
them among the celebrated “ at Dublin, A. D. 1634.” 

Lambeth Articles.] Printed in Wilkins’ ConciL iv. 

1 [See the ** Constitutions p, 496. See Cox’s Hist, of Ire- 
** and Canons ecclesiastical land, ii 55, and a letter ad- 

treated upon by the Arch- dressed by the earl of Strafford 
“ bishops and Bishops and the to archbishop Laud in his Let- 
“ rest of the Clergy of Ireland ; ters and Dispatches, i. 34;^.] 

“ and agreed upon by the h [See his Diary, p. 49.] 
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ti chas\'’’°^ England, entering on that office ■with many and 

great disadvantages. First, because no clergyman 

had executed the same since William Grey, bishop 
of Ely, almost two hundred years ago, in the reign 
of king Edward the Fourth. Secondly, because the 
treasury was very poor, and if in private houses 
bare walls make giddy housewives, in princes’ 
palaces empty coffers make unsteady statesmen. 
Thirdly, because a very potent (I cannot say com- 
petitor, the bishop himself being never a petitor for 
the place, but) desirer of this office was frustrated 
in his (almost assured) expectation of the same to 
himself ^ 


1 [This promotion of Juxon 
gave great oifence to the no- 
bility, who looked upon this 
office as a prize for one of 
themselves, particularly since 
the bishop was a man entirely 
unknown till this time As 
lord Clarendon observes. ‘^'This 
“ inflamed more men than were 
“ angry before, and no doubt 
did not only sharpen the 
edge of envy and malice 
“ against the archbishop, (who 
“ the known architect of 
“ this new fabric,) but most 
** injustly undisposed many to- 
wards the church itself; which 
“ they looked upon as the gulf 
ready to swallow all the great 
** offices, there being others in 
view of that robe, who were 
ambitious enough to expect 
‘nhe rest.” Rebel i 175. Per- 
haps the historian refers more 
])articularly to the known dis- 
sension which happened at this 
time between Laud and his 
former friends Waidebank and 
Cottington. See Laud's Diary, 
p 51. StralForde's Lett i. 449, 


479 Mr. Garrard in a letter 
to the earl of Strafforde ob- 
serves upon this appointment : 
The clergy are so high here 
since the joining of the white 
sleeves with the white staff, 
that there is much talk of 
having a secretary a bishop, 
“ Dr. Wren, bishop of Norwich, 
“ and a chancellor of the ex- 
** chequer, Dr. Bancroft, bishop 
of Oxford ; but this comes 
“ only from the young fry of 
the clergy, little credit is 
given to it, but it is observed 
they swarm mightily about 
the court,” Strafforde’s Let- 
ters, li. 2. Sanderson tells us 
th^t one of the great motives 
\fhich induced the king to de- 
sire the promotion of the dig- 
nified clergy to such posts was 
economy, they having no fami- 
lies to provide for, and there- 
fore more frugal, as undoubt- 
edly more honest, dispensers 
of the king's revenues. A re- 
mark which I do not remember 
to have been made elsewhere ] 
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49 . Howsoever, so discreet his carriage in that a. d. 1635. 
place, it procured a general love unto him, and- --—— 
politic malice, despairing to bite, resolved not 
hark at him. He had a perfect command of his“™®*'®‘ 
passion, (an happiness not granted to all clergymen 
in that age, though privy counsellors “,) slow, not of 
speech as a defect, but to speak, out of discretion, 
because when speaking he plentifully payed the 
'principal and interest of his auditors’ expectation. 

No hands, having so much money passing through 
them, had their fingers less soiled therewith. It is 
probable his frugality would have cured the con- 
sumption of the king’s exchequer, had not the (un- 
expected) Scotch commotion put it into a desperate 
relapse. In this particular he was happy above 
• others of his order, that whereas they may be said 
in some sort to have left their bishoprics, (flying 
into the king’s quarters for safety,) he staid at home 

“ [He glances at Laud, who “ sweeten many of them again 
was somewhat warm and hasty: “ when they least looked for it** 

** He had indeed,” says Heylin, Examen Historicum, p. 218. 

“ no such command upon his An admirable anecdote is 
** passions as to be at all times preserved by lord Clarendon in 
of e<yial temper ; especially the History of his own life, 
when weaned with the busi- which shews how sensible Laud 
“ ness of the council table and was of this constitutional in- 
“ the high commission. But as firmity, and how ready to make 
** he was soon hot, so was he reparation when he fiad given 
“ soon cooled. And so much,” offence. The manner in which 
he continues, is observed By he received Mr. Hyde's expos- 
' sir Edward Deering, though tulation, then but a very young 
his greatest adversary, and man, is very creditable to the 
“ the first that threw dirt in his archbishop’s moderation and 
“ face in the late long parlia- temper, and must give every 
“ ment ; who telleth us of him, unprejudiced reader a very high 
that the roughness of his un- opinion of the excellence of his 
“ courtly nature sent ynost men disposition and the greatness 
discontented from him, hut so of his moral courage See the 
“ that he would often of himself Life of Clarendon, i. 70.] 

“ find ways and lyieans to 
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Archbishop 

Laud 

presses con- 
formity* 


till his bishopric left him, roused from his swan’s 
nest at Fulham for a bird of another feather to 
build thereih. 

50 . Dr. Laud, formerly archbishop in power, now 
so in place, after the decease of bishop Abbot, this 
year kept his metropolitical visitation, and hence- 
forward conformity was more vigorously pressed 
than before. Insomuch that a minister was cen- 
sured in the high commission for this expression in ’ 
a sermon, “That it was suspicious that now the 
“ night did approach, because the shadows were so 
“ much longer than the body, and ceremonies more 
“ in force than the power of godliness.” And now 
many differences about divine worship began to 
arise, whereof many books were written pro and 
con. So common in all hands, that my pains may. 
be well spared in rendering a particular account of 
what is so universally known. So that a word or 
two will sufBce **. 


» [And yet it is said in “The 
“ Appeal” &c. p. lii. p 8, that 
Land’s articles of visitation 
were observed to be so mode- 
rate that “ there was a design 
“ of the tlnrty-six dissenters 
“ . . in the convocation to 
“ obtain that these articles of 
“ his visitation might be pre- 
“ cedential to all the bishops 
“ in England, as being m them- 
“ selves inoffensive, and con- 
“ taining no innovations. This 
“ was by some communicated 
“ to archbishop Laud, who at 
“ first seemed to approve 
“ thereof, and how it came 
“ afterwards to miscarry I am 
“ not bound to discover.” To 
this the archbishop alludes in 


his trial : “My articles gave so 
“ good content, that while the 
“ convocation was sitting, Dr. 
“ Brownrigg and Dr. Holds- 
“ worth came to me, Ixnd de- 
“ sired me to have my book 
“ confirmed in convocation, to 
“ be general for all bishops in 
“ future, it was so moderate 
an^ according to law. But 
“ why then (say they) were 
“ other articles thought on, and 
“ a clatise that none should •pass 
“ without the approbation of 
“ the archbishops Why: other 
“ were thought on, because I 
“ could not in modesty press 
“ the confirmation of my own 
“ though solicited to it.” Trial, 
34S-] 
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51. One controversy was about the holiness ofA.n 1636 . 
our churches, some maintaining that they succeed . 1 ^” V 
to the same degree of sanctity with the tabernacle churches 
of Moses and temple of Solomon, which others 

flatly denied. First, because the tabernacle andP'®’'’"‘ 
temple were and might be but one at a time, 
whilst our churches, without fault, may be multi- 
plied "without any (set) number. They both for 
’their fashion, fabric, and utensils, were jure divino, 
their architects being inspired, whilst our churches 
are the product of human fancy. Thirdly, God 
gloriously appeared both in the tabernacle and 
temple, only graciously present in our churches. 
Fourthly, the temple was a type of Christ’s body, 
which ours are not. More true it is, our churches 
are heire to the holiness of the Jewsh synagogues, 
which were many, and to whom a reverence was 
due, as publicly destined to divine service. 

52. Not less the diiFerence about the manner of Adoration 
adoration to be used in God’s house, which someSr'^^*'’* 
would have done towards the communion table, as 

the most remarkable place of God’s presence. Those 
used a,distinction between bowing ad cdtare towards 
the altar, as directing their adoration that way, and 
ad altare to the altar, as terminating their worship 
therein ; the latter they detested as idolatrous, the 
former they defended ,as -lawful and necessary; such 
a slovenly® unmannerliness had lately possessed 
many people in their approaches to God’s house 
that it was high time to reform. 

53. But such as disliked the gesture, could not DisLked i.y 
or would not understand the distinction, as in the”“"^‘ 
suburbs of superstition. These allowing some cor- 

o Mai i 7 . 
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poral adoration lawful, yea necessary, seeing no 
reason the moiety of man, yea the total sun of him, 
which is \lsible, his body, should be exempted 
from God’s service, except such a writ of ease could 
be produced and proved from scripture. But they 
were displeased with this adoration, because such as 
enjoin it maintain one kind of reverence due to the- 
very place, another to the elements 6f the -sacra- 
ments, if on the table, a third to God himself: these- 
several degrees of reverence ought to be railed about 
as well as the communion table, and clearly distin- 
guished, lest that be given to the creature which 
belongs to the Creator, and such as shun profanation 
run into idolatry. 

54. A controversy was also started about the 
posture of the Lord’s board, communion table, or 
altar, the last name beginning now in many men’s 
mouths to out the two former. Some would have 
it constantly fixed vdth the sides east and west, ends 
north and south, on a graduated advance next the 
east wall of the chancel, citing a canon and the 
practice in the king’s chapel for the same. Others 
pressed the queen’s injunctions that (allowing it at 
other times to stand, but not altarwise in the 
chancel) it ought to be set in the body of the 
church when the sacrament is celebrated thereon?. 


P [“ The question was, whe- 
ther it ought to stand m the 
“ middle of the church or 
“ chancel, with one end toward 
** the east great window, like 
“ a common table, or close up 
** to the eastern wall, with ends 
** north and south, according 
as the altars had been placed 
in the former times. They 


that maintained the last opin- 
“ ion had authority for it , that 
“ is to say, the injunctions of 
“ the queen, anno IS99> the 
orders and advertisements of 
“ the year 1562 and 1565, the 
constant practice of the cha- 
** pels in his majesty’s houses, 
“ most of the cathedrals, 
and some of the parochial 
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55 . Such the heat about this altar till both sides a . d . 1656. 
had almost sacrificed up their mutual charity thereon, ^ 
and this controversy was prosecuted with much 
needless animosity. This mindeth me of a passage 
in Cambridge, when king James was* there present. 


churches : and, finally, a de- 
clarafion of the king, anno 
*633, commending a con- 
** formity in the parish churches 
to their own cathedrals. They 
on the other side stood chiefly 
** upon discontinuance, but 
“ urged withal, that some ru- 
“ brics in the Common Prayer 
** Book seemed to make for 
them." Examen Hist. p. 215. 
The chief writers in this con- 
troversy were archbishop, then 
bishop, Williams, in a short 
tract entitled, “A Letter to the 
" Vicar of Grantham against 
the Communion-table staiid- 
** ing altar-yrays first printed 
in 1627, (Hacket’s Life of Wil- 
liams, ii. p. 100,) but revived 
at this time, and reprinted by 
Dr. Heylyn at the end of his 
tract, “ A Coal from the Altar, 
** or an Answer to a Letter not 
long since written to the 
Vicar of Gr. against the 
“ placing of the Communioii- 
** table at the East end of the 
** Chancel; and now of late 
dispersed abroad to thccDi^- 
‘ ^ turbance of the Church Lond . 

1636.” To this the arch- 
bishop replied in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ The Holy Table, 
“ Name and Thing, more an- 
ciently, properly, and literal- 
** ly used m the New Testa- 
ment than that of an Altar : 
written long ago by a minis- 
“ ter in Lincolnshire, in answer 


to Dr. Coal ; a judicious di- 
vine of queen Mary’s days. 
Printed for the diocese of 
“ Lincoln. 1637." This was 
immediately answered by Dr. 
Heylyn in his Antidotum Lin- 
colniense printed the same 
year. In Bp Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, besides an account 
of this controversy, will be 
found a copious abstract and 
defence of Williams’ writings 
in defence of his views, part li. 
p 99, and for the other side of 
the question see Heylyn’s Life 
of Laud, pp 285, 314 

Besides these. Dr. Heylyn’s 
views were supported by Dr. 
John Pocklington, in a tract 
called, Altare Christianum, 
“ or the dead Vicar’s Plea. 

Lond 1637 ” By the learned 
Joseph Mede, in a pamphlet 
which he put forth the same 
year, ^^The Name Altar an- 
“ tiently given to the Holy 
** Altar. Lond. 1637." After- 
wards the same controversy 
was continued by R Day, in 
his “ Two Looks over Lincoln. 

1641." By Shelford, Reeve, 
and others, to whom the noto- 
rious Prynne replied in his 
tract called, A quench Coal ; 
“ or a brief Disquisition and 
Inquiry in what place of the 
“ Church or Chancel the Lord’s 
Table ought to be situated, 
&c, Lond. 1637 ’’] 
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A D.i6^6 to whom a great person complained of the inverted 
situation of a college chapel, north and south, out 
of design to* put the house to the cost of new build- 
ing the same. To whom the king answered, “ It 
“ matters not how the chapel stands, so their hearts 
“ who go thither be set aright in God’s service.” 
Indeed if moderate men had had the managing of 
these matters, the accommodation had been" easy, 
with a little condescension on both sides. But as a ' 
small accidental heat or cold (such as a healthful 
body would not be sensible of) is enough to put 
him into a fit who was formerly in latitudine febris, 
so men’s minds, distempered in this age with what I 
may call a mutinous tendency, were exasperated 
with such small occasions which otherwise might 
have been passed over, and no notice taken thereof. 

Mr.vra- 56 . For now came the censure of Mr. Prynne, 

liam • 

Prynne. Dr, Bastwick, and Mr, Burton ; and we must go a 
little backwards to take notice of the nature of their 
offences. Mr. William Prynne born (about Bath) in 
Gloucestershire, bred some time in Oxford, after- 
wards utter-barister of Lincoln’s Inn, began with 
thp writing of some useful and orthodox books i. 

I have heard some of his detractors account him as 
only the hand of a better head, setting forth at first 
the endeavours of others. Afterwards he delighted 
more to be numerous with'" many than ponderous 
with select quotations, which maketh his books to 
swell, with the loss ofttimes of the reader, some- 
times of the printer, and his pen generally querulous 
hath more of the plaintiff than of the defendant 
therein ^ 

•I The Perpetuity of the Re- [An admirable account of 
generate Man his Estate. Prynne, who was a student in 
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57 . Some three years since he set forth a 
called HistriomastijB, or the Whip of Stage-players. 

A whip so held and used by his band, that sorne^wimg 
conceived the lashes thereof flew into the fece of the biho^. 
queen herself, as much delighted in masques. For 
which he was severely censured to lose his ears on 
the pillory, and for a long time (after two removals 
to the* fleet) imprisoned in the tower. Where he 
‘wrote, and whence he dispersed new pamphlets, 
which were interpreted to be libels against the 
established discipline of the Church of England, for 
which he was indited in the Star-chamber. 

58. Dr. John Bastwick (by vulgar error generally Dr. Ba^- 
mistaken to be a Scotchman) was born at Writtlei^tSa.^ 
in Essex, bred a short time in Emmanuel College, 

then travelled nine years beyond the seas, made Dr. 
of physic at Padua. Returning home he practised 
it at Colchester, and set forth a book in Latin 
(wherein his pen commanded a pure and fluent 
style) entitled. Flagellum pontifids, et episcoporum 
Latialium ®. But it seems he confined not his cha- 
racter so to the Latian bishops beyond the Alps, 
but thsit our English prelates counted themselves 
touched therein. Hereupon he was accused in the 
high commission, committed to the gate-house, 
where he wrote a second book, taxing the injustice 
of the proceedings of the high commission, for which 
he was indited in the Star-chamber. 

59. Mr. Henry Burton, minister, rather took a -Mr. Burton 
snap than made a meal in any university; was first racter. 

Oriel College in Oxford, will his letter to “ Mr. Aquila 
be found in Wood’s Athen. ii. “ Wycks, Keeper of the Gate 
434.] “ House,” m Nelson’s Coll. i. 

s [A tolerable specimen of 300. Our honest historian is 
this purity will be found m laughing in his sleeve.] 

FULLEE, VOL. VI. I 
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A.D. 163? schoolmaster to the sons of the lord Cary (afterwards 
^iCha^. Monmouth), whose lady was governess to 

king Charles when prince*. And this opportunity 
(say some), more than his own deserts, preferred him 
to the service of prince Charles, being designed (as I 
have heard) to wait on him in Spain, but afterwards 
(when part of his goods were shipped for the voyage) 
excluded the attendance. Whether because hil parts 
and learning were conceived not such as to credit* 
our English church in foreign countries, or because 
his principles were accounted uncomplying with that 
• employment. 

60. The cradity of this affront lay long on his 
content, mind, hot stomachs (contrai’y to coi^ioral concoction) 
being in this kind the slowest of digestion. After 
the venting of many mediate discontents, on the last 
fifth of November he took for his text Prov. xxiv. 
21, My soil, fear thou the Loi'd and the king : and 
meddle not with them that are given to change. This 
sermon was afterwards printed, charging the prelates 
for introducing of several innovations into divine 
worship, for which, as a libel, he was indited in the 
Star-chamber. 

Their fault fil. But the fault general, which at this day was 

general. ® 

charged on these three prisoners at the bar in the 
Star-chamber, was this : That they had not put in 

* [But according to his own curious tract entitled, “ A Nar- 
account he resided long enough “ rative of the Life of Mr. 
in St. John’s College, in the " Henry Burton, wherein ib 
university of Cambridge, to “ set forth the various and re- 
take his degree of M. A He markable passages thereof, 
was at first sole officer of the “ Now published, according 
** closet,” as he styles it, to “ to a copy written with his 
prince Henry, (according to “ own hand. Loud. 1643.” At 
Sanderson, ** clerk of the cha- the time of his writing this 
pel-closet,”) and after his book he was certainly mad.} 
death to prince Charles. See a 
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their effectual answer into that court wherein they a. i) i6.« 

, , Chas. I. 

were accused, though sufficient notice^ and com--: 

petent time was allowed them for the performance 

thereof. The lord keeper Coventry minded them, 

that for such neglect they had a precedent, wherein 

the court after six days had taken a cause pro con- 

fesso, whereas the favour of six weeks was allowed 

unto them, md now leave given them to render 

reason why the court should not proceed to present 


censure 

^ [The official account of the 
trial of these men will be found 
* in Rush worth, li 380 , their 
own report is contained in a 
tract reprinted in the Harleian 
Miscellany, entitled, ** A brief 
Relation of ceitain special 
and most material Passages 
and Speeches m the Star- 
chamber, occasioned and de- 
livered June 14th, 1637, at 
the censure of those three 
“ worthy gentlemen. Dr. Bast- 
** wick, Mr. Burton, and Mr 
Prynne, as it hath been truly 
and faithfully gathered from 
“ their own mouths, by one 
“ present at the said censure 
Fuller’s narrative is abridged 
from this tract. As to the 
justice of their censure, they 
were scarcely punished above 
their deserts, but as to the ey*- 
pediency of their being thus 
made an example to others, 
this is another question As 
far as Laud himself was con- 
cerned, he neither proposed nor 
assisted at the sentence; and 
of this charge even his bitterest 
enemies have acquitted him. 
The reasons for this forbearance 
he has stated himself, con- 
cluding his celebrated speech 


in the Star-chamber with these 
words : ^‘But because the busi- 
ness hath some reflection 
“ upon myself, I shall forbear 
to censure them, and leave 
them to God’s mercy and 
“ the king’s justice.” 

In his tri^, the archbishop 
thus tells us what share he took 
in the proceedings against these 
men, and the malice and the 
fury with which he was perse- 
cuted by them and their faction • 
In the giving of this sen- 
tence,” he says, ‘^I spake my 
“ conscience ; and was after 
** commanded to print my 
** speech. But I gave no vote ; 
because they had fallen so 
personally upon me, that I 
“ doubted many men might 
think spleen, and not justice, 
“ led me to it. Nor was it my 
counsel that advised their 
“ sending into those remote 
“ parts. The Brownists and 
“ the preciser part of the king- 
dom were nettled at this; 
“ and the anger turned upon 
me, though I were the pa- 
tient all along. For they 
“ had published most enor- 
** mous libels against me ; and 
“ I did but shew such as came 

I 2 
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62. Hereat Mr, Prynne first moved that they 
would he pleased to accept a cross hill (which he 
bis'^S^ there tendered) against the prelates. This the lord 
jected. deeper refused to accept of at the present, as not 
being the business of the day. Then he moved that 
the prelates might be dismissed the court : it being 
agreeable neither to nature, reason, nor justice, that 
those who were their adversaries should be their 
judges. This also was rejected by the lord keeper,' 
because by the same proportion, had he libelled 
against the temporal lords, judges, and privy coun- 
cillors in the place, by this plea, none should pass 
censure upon them, because all were made parties. 
And his 63. Mr. Prynne proceeded to shew he had done 
fused. Ills endeavour to prepare his answer, being hindered 
first by his close imprisonment, denied pen, ink, and 
paper ; and by the imprisonment also of his servant, 
who was to solicit his business. That the council 
assigned him came very late, and though twice 
payed for their pains deferred the drawing up of 


A.D. 1637 
1 3 Chas. 1 


“ to my hands to the state, 
and there left them to do 
what they pleased in it. But 
‘‘ that for which they were 
sentenced, was a book written 
by Mr. Burton, and printed 
and sent by himself to the 
lords sitting in council ; and 
“ a litany and other scandalous 
things scattered and avowed 
by Dr. Bastwick , and things 
“ of like nature by Mr. Prynne. 
And he was thought to de- 
serve less favour than the 
“ rest, because he had been 
“ censured before in that great 
court, for gross abuses of the 
** queen’s gracious majesty and 
“ the government, in his book 


entitled Hisiriomastix, 

This censure being passed 
“ upon these men, tfctough I 
“ did no more than is before 
mentioned, yet they and that 
“ faction continued all manner 
“ of malice against me : and I 
had libel upon libel scattered 
in the streets and pasted 
upon posts. And upon Fri- 
day, July 7, 1637, ^ 
was brought to me of a short 
“ libel pasted on the cross in 
“ Cheapside, that the arch- wolf 
“ of Canterbury had his hand 
in persecuting the saints and 
shedding the blood of the 
“ martyrs,” Troubles and 
Trials, p. 144.] 
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his answer, and durst not set their hands unto it. A d. 1637 . 

• 1 ^ Cbas. I- 

Mr. Hole, one of his council, being present, confessed 

that he found his answer would be vecy long, and 
of such a nature as he durst not subscribe it, fearing 
to give their lordships distaste. 

64. Dr. Bastwick being spoken to, to speak forSoisDi. 
himself, why he brought not in his answer before, ^ 
laid the blanfe on the cowardice of his counsel, that 

•durst not sign it for fear of the prelates. He there 
tendered his answer on oath with his own hand, 
which would not be accepted. He spake much of 
his own abilities, that he had been a soldier able to 
lead an anny of men into the field, and now was a 
physician able to cure kings, princes, and emperors ; 
and therefore how unworthy it was to curtailize his 
ears, generally given out by the bishops’ servants as 
a punishment intended unto him. He minded them 
of the mutability of all earthly things, and chiefly 
of the changes in the court ; where he lately the 
chief judge therein, was the next day to have his 
own cause censured : wishing them seriously to 
consider, that some who now sat there on the bench, 
might stand prisoners at the bar another day, and 
need the fevour which now they denied. 

65. Mr. Burton being asked what he could allege Mr. Bm- 
why the court should not take his fault pro confesso, out iol im- 
pleaded that he had p\>t in his answer, drawn up^®^ 
with great pains and cost, signed by his council, and 
received into the court. The lord keeper rejoined, 

that the judges had cast his answer out as imperfect. 

Judge Finch aflSrming that they did him a good 
turn in making it imperfect, being otherwise as li- 
bellous as his book, and deserving a censure alone. 

* The bishop of Lincoln. 
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The severe 
censure. 


Esteemed 
too low by 
some. 


Too high 
by most. 


66 . Here the prisojjers desiring to speak were 
commanded silence, and the premises notwithstand- 
ing, the court proceeded to censure : namely, that 
they should lose their ears in the palace yard at 
Westminster, fining them also five thousand pounds 
a Tnari to his majesty, and perpetual imprisonment 
in three remote places. The lord Finch added to 
Mr. Prynne’s censure, that he shouM be branded 
in each cheek with S. L. for slanderous libeller, to' 
which the whole court agreed. The archbishop of 
Canterbury made a long speech, since printed, to 
excuse himself from the introducing of any innova- 
tions in the church, concluding it, that he left the 
prisoners to God’s mercy and the king’s justice y. 

67. It will be lawful and safe to report the dis- 
course of several persons hereon. This censure fell 
out scarce adequate to any judgment, as conceiving 
it either too low or too high for their offence. High 
conformists counted it too low, and that it had been 
better if the pillory had been changed into a gallows. 
They esteemed it improvident (but by their leaves 
more of Machiavel than of Christ in such counsel) 
to kindle revenge, and not to quench life in such 
turbulent spirits. The only way with them, had 
been to rid them out of the way. 

68 . Most moderate men thought the censure too 
sharp, too base and ignonrihious for gentlemen of 
their ingenuous vocation. Besides, though it be 
easy in the notion, it is hard in the action to fix 
shame on the professors, and sever it from the pro- 
fessions of divinity, law, and physic*. As for the 


f [Printed in Rushworth, and is borne out by the obser. 
vol. ill. App. p. 116.] vatioii of lord Clarendon. For 

2 [This remark is very just, although these men were very 
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former, though Burton was first degraded % yet 

who maintain an indelible character of priesthood- 

contemptible, and none of them his very attachment to king 
either esteemed or regarded by Charles, more like the warm 
the worthy part of their several and ardent affection of a friend, 
professions, yet when they than the dutiful loyalty of a 
‘‘ were all sentenced, and for subject, may have often urged 
the execution of that sen- him, naturally warm and im- 
tenca brought out to be petuous, to take part with 
^ punished as common and royalty ; and to be forward in 
*** signal rogues, exposed upon punishing those who insulted it, 

** scaffolds to have their ears as though this had been part of 
cift off, and their faces and his own sacred cause. Still 
foreheads branded ivith hot harder was it, for one serving 
irons, (as the poorest and such a king as Charles 1, and 
most mechanic malefactor that one a bishop, not to es- 
used to be, when they were pouse his cause with unflinching 
not able to redeem them- energy and devotion ; and to 
selves by any fine for their bring to its support his in- 
** trespasses, or to satisfy any fluence, not meielyas a subject 
damages for the scandals they and as a Christian, but as the 
had raised against the good head and representative of the 
** name and reputation of Church of England. In this 
others,) men began no more respectthe archbishop's conduct 
*“ to consider their manners was imitated by many other 
but the men , and each pro- prelates , so that men could 
fession, with anger and in- not distinguish between the 
** dignation enough, thought church and the state, nor se- 
** their education, and degrees, parate from the church those 
and quality, would have se- abuses which were committed 
cured them from such in- by a worthless aristocracy, who 
famous judgment, and trea- caied only so far for the church 
sured up wrath for the time as the representative of a po- 
to come.” Rebell i 167 . htical party. So all the seve- 
It must always indeed be a rities of the Star and Council 
matter of regret, that the argli- chamber came to be charged 
bishop permitted his name to upon the church ; men's hearts 
be mixed up so much with (always ready to revolt against 
proceedings of this kind ; and excessive punishments, even 
that having a work truly when in some degree deserved) 
mighty and important to per- were alienated from her; in 
form, he should have increased the redress of political griev- 
tlie obstacles already suHcient- ances, or defence of political 
!y numerous, and wavSted his rights, they regarded her as 
energies on things unwoi thy of their adversary, because tliose 
him It might be haid for one who chiefly represented her, if 
of his temperament to refrain , not' of the number of the ift- 

I 4 
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a.d.i 6?7 hold that degradation cannot delete what ordination 
hath impressed ; and grant the censure pronounced 
ad t&rrcn'ei^, it might have become the bishops to 
mediate for a mitigation thereof. Let canvass be 
rough and rugged, lawn ought to be soft and smooth. 
Meekness, mildness, and mercy being more proper 
for men of the episcopal function. 

Mr. Burton 69. Two days after, three pillories were setmp in 

hiswordson __ , -it-i 

the piiioiy the palace yard, or one double one, and a single one 
at some distance, for Mr. Prynne as the cjiief 
offender. Mr. Burton first suffered, making a long 
speech in the pillory, not entire and continued, but 
interrupted with occasional expressions. But the 
main intent thereof was to parallel his sufferings 
with our Saviour’s. For at the first sight of the 
pillory, “ Methinks,” said he, “ I see mount Calvary, 
“ whereon the three crosses were erected. If Christ 
“ was numbered amongst thieves, shall a Christian 
“ think much for his sake to be numbered amongst 
“ rogues ?” And whereas one told an halberdeer 
standing by, who had an old rusty halbert, (the iron 


jurers^ had been found and 
mixed up far too much with 
them. The fate of Laud, the 
fate of the Marian bishops, both 
of whom were made responsible 
for cruelties which they both 
abhorred, must ever be a warn- 
ing unto churchmen against 
taking an active part in state 
affairs, and mixing too much in 
courts. It IS true that bishops 
and clergy were equally found 
m courts, perhaps far more 
so, before the reformation than 
afterwards, but m the first 
case (happily for the church 
and its mfiueiice among the 
people) It was in opposition to 


the despotic measures both of 
the nobility and the cro^vn; 
but in Laud's time things had 
changed, and with it the posi- 
tion of the clergy. Honesty, 
loyalty, and affection, may have 
induced him to espouse the part 
\^hich he did, and to support 
without discrimination the mea- 
sures of the court throughout 
his life ; it might have been 
right, it might have been neces- 
sary, but It was not the less un- 
fortunate that it should have 
been so ] 

8- By sir John Lamb in the 
high commission in St. Paurs, 
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whereof was tacked to the staff with an old crooked n. 1637. 
nail,) “ What an old rusty weapon is this !” ]Mr. Bur- 
ton overhearing them answered : “ It seems to be 
“ one of those halberts which accompanied Judas 
“ when Christ was betrayed and apprehended.” 

70. His ears were cut off very close, so that the Severaicen- 
temporal or head artery being cut, the blood inSvw^.* 
abundance streamed down upon the scaffold, all 

’ which he manfully endured, without manifesting 
the least shrinking thereat. Indeed of such who 
measured his mind by his words, some conceived 
his carriage far above: others (though using the 
same scale) suspected the same to be somewhat, 
beside himself. But let such who desire more of 
his character, consult with his printed life, written 
with his own hand, though it be hard for the most 
excellent artist truly to draw his own picture. 

71. Dr. Bastvrick succeeded him, making a speech Mr sast- 
to this effect. “Here are many spectators of 

“ who stand here as delinquents, yet am I not con- 
“ scious to myself of the least trespass, wherein I 
“ have deserved this outward shame. Indeed I wrote 
“ a bqok against antichrist the pope, and the pope 
“ of Canterbury said it was written against him. 

“ But were the press open unto us, we would scatter 
“ his kingdom, and fight courageously against Gog 
“ and Magog. There Ire many here that have set 
“ many days apart on om* behalf, (let the prelates 
“ take notice thereof,) and have sent up strong 
“ prayers to God for us, the strength and fruit 
“ whereof we have felt all along in this cause. In 
“ a word, so fiir am I from fear or care, that had 
“ I as much blood as would swell the Thames,” 

(then visible unto him, his face respecting the 
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A.D. 1637. south,) “I would lose every drop thereof in this 

13 Chas. I. „ 

“cause. ^ 

Many men 72 . His friends much admired and highly com- 

mS. mended the erection of his mind triumphing over 
pain and shame, making the one easy, the other 
honourable, and imputed the same to an immediate 
spiritual support. Others conceived that anger in 
him acted the part of patience, as to the * stout 
undergoing of his sufferings, and that in a Christian' 
there lieth a real distinction betwixt spirit and 
stomach, valour and stubbornness. 

Mr.Piynne 73, Prynue concluded the sad sight of that 

his speech. •' ^ 

day, and spake to this purpose : “ The cause of my 
standing here is for not bringing in my answer ; 
** God knoweth, my conscience beareth witness, and 
my council can tell ; for I paid them twice, though 
to no purpose. But their cowardice stands upon 
record. And that is the reason why they did 
proceed, and take the cause pro confes^o against 
me. But rather than I would have my cause a 
leading cause to the depriving of the subject’s 
liberties, which I seek to maintain, I choose to 
suffer my body to become an example pf this 
punishment 


^ [Gerrard in a letter to being degraded in the high 
lord Strafford, dated July 24, “rcommission court three days 
1637, mentions a few additional before ; the place was full of 
particulars : “ Some few days,” “ people, who cried and howled 
he observes, “after the end of “ terribly, especially when Bur- 
“ the term in the palace yard “ ton was cropped. Dr Bast- 
“ two pillories were erected, “ wick was very merry , his 
“ and there the sentence of “ wife, Dr Par’s daughter, got 
“ Star-chamber against Bur- “ a stool, kissed him; his ears 
“ ton, Bastwick, and Prynne “ being cut off, she called for 
“was executed They two “ them, and put them in a clean 
“ stood in the pillory two “ handkerchief, and carried 
“ hours ; Burton by himself, “ them away with her. Bast- 
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74. The censui’e was with all rigour executed on a.i>. 1637. 
him, and he who felt the moat fretted the least 
commended for more kindly patience than either ofhaviourat 
his predecessors in that place. So various were**'®““®“™‘ 
men’s fencies in reading the same letters imprinted 

in his face, that some made them to spell the guilti- 
ness of the sufferer, but others the cruelty of the 
impo^er. the latter sort many for the cause, 

’ more for the man, most for humanity sake, bestowed 
pity upon him: and now all three were remanded 
to their former prisons; and Mr. Prynne, as he 
returned by water to the tower, made this distich 
upon his own stigmatizing : 

S L 

Stigmata maxillis r^erens, insignia Laudis, 

Exultans remeo, vicinma grata Deo. 

Not long after, they were removed : Mr. Prynne to 
Caernarvon Castle in Wales : Dr. Bastwick, and Mr. 

Burton, the one to Lancaster Castle, the other to 
Launceston in Cornwall. 

75. But it seems these places were conceived toTheu-re- 
have, either too little of privacy, or too much of 
pleasure. The two latter therefore were removed 
again; one to the Isle of Scilly, the other to the 

Isle of Guernsey; and Mr. Prynne to mount Orgueil 
Castle in Jersey. This in vulgar apprehensions 
added breadth to the former depth of their suffer- 
ings, scattering the same over all the English do- 
minions, making the islands thereof as well as the 

“ ivick told the people, the “ several counties where they 
lords had collar-days at court, are to be imprisoned^ to re- 

** but this was his collar-day, ceive them and see them 

** rejoicing much in it Some “ placed.” Strafford's Lett. ii. 

“ warrants are sent from the 86.] 
lords to the sheriffs of the 
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A. D.^i 63 ^. continent, partake of their patience. And here we 
leave them all in their prisons, and particularly Mr. 
Prynne, improving the rocks and the seas (good 
spiritual husbandry) with pious meditations®. But 
we shall hear more of them hereafter at the begin- 
ning of the parliament. 

A prepare- 76 . Next Came the bishop of Lincoln to be cen- 
Sfsure*of sured in the Star-chamber, and something must be 
- premised preparative thereunto •*. After the great " 

seal, some ten years since, was taken from him, he 
retired himself to Bugden, in Huntingdonshire, 
where he may be said to have lived in a public 
privacy. So many his visitants, hospital his house- 
keeping: it being hard to say, whether his table 
were more free and full in diet or discourse : indeed 
he had a plentiful estate to maintain it, besides his 
purchased land; the revenues of his bishopric and 
deanery of Westminster, out of which long since he 
had been shaken, if not fastened therein by the 
letters patents of king James. His adversaries be- 
held him with envious eyes, and one great prelate 
plainly said in the presence of the king, that “the 
“ bishop of Lincoln lived in as much jion^ and 
“ plenty as any cardinal in Rome, for diet, music, 

“ and attendance.” They resolved therefore to 
humble his height, the concurrence of many matters 
ministering occasion thereunfo. 

77. Sir John Lambe, dean of the arches, for- 

« [Writing most wretched “ i. Rocks ; 2. Seas ; 3. Gar- 
doggrel on this occasion enti- " dens. Lond. 1641."] 
tied, “Mount Orgueil, or di- ^ [A very full account of 
“ vine and profitable Medita- these proceedings against the 
“ tions raised from the Con- bishop of Lincoln will be found 
“ templations of these three in Hacket’s Life of Williams, 

“ Leaves of Nature’s Volume, ii. 1 1 r, sq ] 
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merly a favourite of Lincoln, (fetched oft’ from 

prosecuted in parliament, and knighted by his means,) 

with Dr. Sibthorp, Allen, and Burden, (two proctors, 
as I take them,) were entertained at the bishop’s the'Siie 
table at Bugden, where their talk was (the discourse 


general of those days) against puritans. The bishop 
advised them to take off their heavy hand from 


them," informing them that his majesty intended to 
’use them hereafter with more mildness, as a con- 
siderable party having great influence on the par- 
liament, without whose concurrence the king could 
not comfortably supply his necessities; adding more- 
over, that his majesty had communicated this unto 
him by his own mouth, with his resolutions hereafter 
of more gentleness to men of that opinion. 

78. Some years after, upon the denial of an inform^ a- 
oflficial’s place in Leicestershire, (which notwith-m'Sw s^- 
standing he carried in despite of the bishop,) 

John Lambe fell foul with his old friend, and in 
revenge complained of him for revealing the king’s 
secrets concredited to his privacy. Hereupon at- 
torney Noy was employed to put the same into an 
inforiqation in the Staiychamher, unto which bishop 
Williams, by good advice of counsel, did plead and 
demur, as containing no matter fit for the cogni- 
zance of that court, as concerning words spoken of 
matters done in parliament and secrets pretended 
to be revealed by him, a privy councillor and peer 
of parliament, and therefore not to be heard but in 
that high court. This demurrer being heard and 
argued by counsel pro and con in open court for 
two or three hours, (the lord keeper and other lords 
there present finding no cause nor colour to over- 
rule it,) was referred to judge Richardson, (who 
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.lately having singed his coat from blasts at the 
!. court,) by him to be smothered, who in a private 
chamber presently after dinner overruled the same 
in a quarter of an hour®. 

79. The demurrer thus rendered useless in the 
bishop’s defence, he used what means he could by 
the lord Weston (a proper person, because treasurer, 
to meddle in money matters) to compound with his 
majesty ; but his majesty resolved to have the ' 
bishop’s answer, and confession of his fault, before 
he w^ould compound with him. Whereupon the 
bishop, quitting all thoughts of composition, resolved 
to weather out the tempest of his majesty’s dis- 
pleasure at open sea, either out of confidence of the 
strength of his tackling, his own innocence, or skill 
of his pilots, who were to steer his suit, having the 
leamedest counsel of the land by whose advice he 
put in a strong plea, which likewise being argued 
and debated in open court, came at last to the same 
untimely end with the demurrer, as referred to 


« [Fuller has omitted a very- 
important item in the charges 
brought against bishop Wil- 
liams, the first, the foundation 
of all the rest. It is thus no- 
ticed in a letter addressed to 
lord Strafford * “ Four of the 
“ prebends of Westminster have 
given to the lords of the 
council a charge by way of 
several articles against the 
“ bishop of Lincoln, as dean 
of Westminster, the other 
eight complain not. The king 
is made acquainted therewith, 
and it is referred to some of 
the council to examine the 
business and report it to the 
king.” This was a charge 


of embezzlement of money be- 
longing to the cathedral, as 
may be seen by the notes on 
§. 93 Strafford’s Letters, 1. 
p. 360. As for his cause in the 
Star-chamber, he was fully par- 
doned in Dec. 1635 ; but not 
so- this contention with the 
prebends; for as there were 
still great quarrels between 
them m January, 1636, a com- 
mission was appointed by his 
majesty to hear and decide be- 
tween them See ibid. p. 5 1 1 . 
And in the February following 
the college of Westminster put 
111 a bill against the bishop for 
tampering with witnesses. Ib, 
p.516.] 
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ludffe Richardson, and smothered by him in a a. 0.1637. 

chamber*. 

80 . This plea thus overruled, the bishop put in Puts in an 

6spficial an» 

an especial answer to the information, declaring how swct. 
all was grounded by a conspiracy and combination 
of the persons named in the bill, to wit, (Lambe, 
Sibthorpe, Allen, and Burden,) out of an intent to 
advance themselves, and hatred they bare to him, 

'for not permitting them to poll and pill the king’s 
subjects in Leicestershire, in their ecclesiastical 
courts, by hauling them into their nets ew officio 
mero without any previous complaint, under an 
imaginary colour of puritanism. To this especial 
answer attorney Noy rejoined in issue, admitting 
the bishop to prove his especial matters, who pro- 
ceeded to the examination of his witnesses therein. 


81 . Now began attorney Noy to grow weary 
the matter, and became slow and remiss in the pro- his prosecii- 
seoution thereof, whether out of respect to the 
bishop, whom he honoured, (though tart in terms 
against him, to please a greater prelate,) or out of 
consciousness that more weight was hung thereon 
than $he slender wires of the cause would hear. 
Hereupon Richard Kilvert was entertained to fol- 
low the suit, (though not entering himself as he 
ought prosecutor upon record,) at the best being 
a necessary evil, to do* what an honest man would 
be ashamed of. Indeed, like an English mastifip, he 
would fiercely fly upon any person or project, if set 
on with promise of profit, and having formerly made 
his breakfast on sir John Bennet, he intended to 
dine and sup on the bishop. And though his strength 


^ [TEis must refer to an died m Feb 1635 See Straf- 
earlier period, as tins judge ford’s Letters, 1. p, 369.] 
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A.D. 1637. consisted much in a cunning head, yet far more in 
— an able back, and seconded in this suit and abetted 
from the court in his undertakings. This Kilvert so 
wrought himself into Warren, an examiner of the 
Star-chamber, that (some say) contrary to his oath he 
revealed unto him that the testimony of one John 
Pregion, register of Lincoln and Leicester, was most 
material in the bishop his defence 
Pr^on, a gg. Then was it Kilvert his design to uncredit " 

pnntipal 

witness of the testimony of Pregion, by charging him with 
mu* mo-’ several accusations, particularly getting a bastard, 
lested. feeing no matters upon record, to take away 

the validity of his witness. The bishop apprehend- 
ing himself necessitated to weigh up Pregion his 
repute, engaged himself more zealously therein, than 
was conceived consistent with the gravity of so great 
a prelate for so inconsiderable a person. Especially 
to such who knew not that Dr. Morrison and this 
Pregion were the only persons of note present at 
the bishop his table when the discourse passed 
betwixt him and sir John Lambe. The bastard 
laid to his charge is bandied at Lincoln sessions 
backward and forward betwixt Pregion and another. 
The first court fathers it upon him, the next freed 
him from it, and a third returned it upon him again. 
This last order of sessions was again dissolved as 
illegal by the judges of the 'king’s bench, and Pre- 
gion cleared from the child charged on him ; sir John 
Mounson, a justice of that county appearing veiy 
active against him, and the bishop no less earnest in 
his behalf. 

s [Heylin in “The Appeal,” but i>o slight that it is scarcely 
&c. partiii. p. 23, gives a slightly worth quoting.] 
different version of this tale, 
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83. Here happened the occasion of that which 

was afterwards so highly charged and heavily cen 

sured on the bishop Williams, viz. tampering tOao^^r- 
suborn witnesses. Henceforward Kilvert let fall^jj'^®' 
his first information, which from this day sunk in’’“’'°P- 
silence, and employed all his power on the proof of 
subornation. That ban- dog let go his first hold, 
too bard for his teeth to enter, and fastened his 
fangs on a softer place, so to pinch the bishop to 
purpose; yea, so expensive was the suit, that the 
bishop (well skilled in the charge of charitable 
works) might with the same cost have built and 
endowed a small college. 

84. Some days before the hearing, a noble lord vam en- 

of his majesty’s council^, the bishop’s great friend, a composi- 
tion with 

^ [He probably refers to Cot- of cunning and malice. I the king, 
tington, who had at this time a know by whom. — ^ All 
quarrel with his former friend “ this is true, as any man who 
the archbishop, for refusing to observes any thing can tell 
use his influence (as it seems) you. If you should ask 
in procuring Cottington the '' me then, who the king will 
treasurer’s place. In a letter, “ give the staff to, I answer, 
dated Aug. 4, 1635, Cutting- “ that in my opinion it will be 
ton tells Strafforde, '‘Trust “ either to your lordship, or to 
‘'me, (for I always tell you " my lord of Canterbury. His 
“ the truth,) there is no more “ grace declares much his dis- 
" intenfion in the king to make “ pleasure against me, and per- 
“ me his treasurer, than to “ adventure it increaseth by my 
“ make you archbishop of Can- " taking no notice of it , but 
" terbury. I go sliding back “ that which is worst of all, 

“ very visibly, I go so seldom " they say, he can never be re- 
" to the court, as I am scarcfe " conciled where once he takes 
“ a courtier. I do never see " displeasure ” — Strafibrde’s 
*' the king but on Sundays, Letters, i. p. 449 Shortly 
nor speak with him at all, after this we hnd the archbishop 
" except he call me, which is writing to his friend the lord 
" also very seldom. Credit I deputy these very sententious 
have none at all with his and pregnant lines ; “In the 
“majesty, much less power “ mean time take this, Cotting- 
“ Where then is your staffs “ ton is bringing oflT the bishop 
“ Such a rumour hath indeed “ of Lincoln ; which, certainly 
“ been raised, but merely out “ among other good causes and 

FULLBB, VOL. VI. K 
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A D. 1637. interposed himself to compound the matter, pre- 
vailing so far that on his payment of two thousand 


considerations him thereunto 
“ moving, is to do me a great 
kindness, for he knows he 
“ loves me heartily.” Ib. p.480. 
In another letter of the same 
collection, written about a fort- 
night after this, it is stated by 
another writer : " They say the 
lord bishop of Lincoln’s par- 
** don IS ready to pass the great 
seal, with a perfect redinte- 
** gration into the king’s favor, 
abolition of all old matters, 
and my lord Cottington had 
a great hand in it. The four 
youngest prebends of West- 
** minster have eagerly bonded 
“ themselves against him lately 
“ divers ways ” Ibid. p. 489. 
In his diary Laud makes a brief 
allusion to these troubles, but 
so very briefly that he throws 
no light on the matter. May, 
June, and July. In these 
“ months the troubles at the 
commission for the treasury, 
“ and the diflerence which hap- 
pened between the lord Cot- 
tington and myself, &c.” and 
a little below ,* during the 
“ commission for the treasury, 
my old friend, sir F. Wpn- 
debanke], forsook me and 
“ joined with the lord Cotting- 
“ ton ; which put me to the 
‘‘ exercise of a great deal of 
“ patience.” 

To this note, which is already 
overgrown, I must beg the 
reader’s pardon for subjoining 
an extract from lord Claren- 
don’s History ; but it forms so 
admirable a comment upon the 
whole of these proceedings, and 
brings out the characters of the 


archbishop and his wily adver, 
sary so clear and forcibly, that 
I cannot refrain from extract- 
ing It. 

Speaking of Juxon’s appoint- 
ment to the treasury, he ob- 
serves . In tl^e mean time the 
“ archbishop himself was infi- 
nitely pleased with what was 
“ done, (how very true this is, 
“ see his Diary, p 53,) and un- 
“ happily believed he had pro- 
vided a stronger support for 
the church ; and never abated 
“ any thing of his severity or 
** rigor towards men of all con- 
ditioiis, or in the sharpness of 
his language and expressions, 
which was so natural to him, 
“ that he could not debate any 
thing without some commo- 
tion, when the argument was 
not of moment, nor bear con- 
“ tradiction in debate, even in 
the council, where all men 
are^ equally free, with that 
“ patience and temper that was 
“ necessary , of which they 
who wished him not well 
took many advantages, and 
would therefore contradict 
“ him, that he might be trans- 
“ ported with some indecent 
“ passion ; which, upon a short 
V recollection, he was always 
sorry for, and most readily 
and heartily would make ac- 
“ knowledginent. No man so 
willingly made unkind use of 
“ all those occasions as the 
“ lord Cottington, who, being 
“ a master of temper, and of 
the most profound dissimu- 
“ lation, knew too well how to 
“ lead him into a mistake, and 
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pound the suit should be superseded in the Star-A n. 
chamber, and he freed from further molestation. 

But at this lord’s return the price was risen in the 
market, and besides the aforesaid sum it was de^ 
manded of him, that to procure his peace he must 
part with his deanery of Westminster, pai’sonage of 
Walgrave, and prebend of Lincoln, which he kept 
in commmdtm. To this the bishop answered, that 
he would in no case forego those few remainders of 
the favour which his dead master king James had 
conferred upon him. 

85. Not long after another bargain was driven, Piustrated 
by the well intended endeavours of the same lord ; his gi'eat 
that seeing his majesty at that time had much occa-®^'®“^' 
sion for moneys, if he would but double the fonner 
sum, and lay down four thousand pounds, he should 
be freed from further trouble, and might go home 
with all his parcels about him. The bishop returned, 
that he took no delight to fence at law with his 
sovereign, and thankfully embracing the motion pre- 
pared himself for the payment; when a great ad- 
versary stepping in, so violented his majesty to a 
trial, that all was not only frustrated, but this 

then drive him into choler, was the first person to whom 
and then expose him upon he owed this opposition to his 
the matter and the manner wishes. At all events, we find 
** to the judgment of the cojn- Laud acknowledging Cot ting- 
** pany , and he chose to do ton’s capacity, and then asking 
“ this most when the king was Straffoide this question: “ But 
present, and then he would I would fain hear from your 
dine with him the next day.” lordship, how you think bu- 
Rebellion, i, p. 176. The last siness would be carried by that 

remark is admirable. Yet cun- (Cottington’s) hand. For 
ning and wily as was Cotting- “ what I think, both in regard 
ton, it seems that he was de- “ of king and church, I have 
ceived in this matter of the “ written to you already.” Let- 
treasuryship, and that Went- ters,i.p.438. Unfortunately, we 
worth, to whom he complained, have not the deputy’s answer ] 

K Sf 
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A, D. 1637. afterwards urged against the bishop, to prove him 
conscious of a crime, from his forwardness to enter- 
tain a composition. 

Hisiieavy gg ipjjg eensure being come, sir John 

Finch, lord chief justice, fined the bishop ten thousand 
pound for tampering to suborn witnesses ; secretary 
Windebank concurred with (that little bell being 
the loudest and shrillest in the whole ^eal) as who 
alone motioned to degrade him ; which was lustily . 
pronounced by a knight and layman, having no pre- 
cedent for the same in former ages. The other 
lords brought the fine down to eight thousand 
pound, and a thousand marks to sir John Mounson, 
with suspension ab officio et beneficio, and imprison- 
ing him during the king’s pleasure. The earl of 
Arundel added, that the cause in itself was extra- 
ordinary, not so much prosecuted by the attorney, 
as immediately by the king himself recommended 
to their justice. Manchester, lord privy seal, said 
that this was the first precedent, wherein a master 
had undone himself to save his servant \ 

To which 87. The archbishop of Canterbury did consent 

shop of ' thereunto, aggravating the fault of subornation of 
penury, with a pathetical speech of almost an hour 
long, shewing how the world was above three thou- 
sand years old before ripe enough to commit so 
great a wickedness, and J§zabel the first in Scrip- 
ture branded vpith that infamy, whose false wit- 
nesses the Holy Spirit refused to name, otherwise 
than under the character of men of Belial. Where- 
fore, although (as he said) he himself had been five 

* [These speeches are pnnt- Laud’s speech is reported here 
ed at greater length in Rush- unfairly enough.] 
worth’s Collections, ii p 429. 
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times down on his knees to his majesty in 

bishop’s behalf, yet, considering the guilt so great, 

he could not but agree with the heaviest censure. 

And although some lords, the bishop’s friends, as 
treasurer Weston, earl of Dorset, &e., concurred in 
the fine, with hope the king should have the sole 
honour of the mitigation thereof ; yet his majesty’s 
necessities meeting with the person adjudged guilty, 
and well known for solvable, no wonder if the 
utmost penny of the fine was exacted. 

88. At the same time were fined with the bishop ThreeofMs 

servants 

George Walker his secretary, Cadwallader Powell 6ned with 
his steward, at three hundred pounds apiece, and 
Thomas Lund, the bishop his servant, at a thousand 
marks, all as defendants in the same cause*', yet 
none of them was imprisoned, save Lund, for a few 
weeks, and their fine never called upon unto this 
day, which the bishop said was commuted into such 
offices as hereafter they were to do in the favour of 
Kilvert. 

89. To make this our history entire, the matter The com- 
shall rather rule the time, than the time the matter, 

in this particular suit. Be it therefore known 
the reader, that some four years after, viz. I640,a«ainsthim, 
when this bishop was fetched out of the tower, andtheushop 
restored a peer in parliament, he therein presented 
several grievances, concerning the indirect prosecu- 
tion of this cause against him, whereof these the 
principal. 

First, That his adversaries utterly waved and de- 
clined the matter of their first information about 

k [These men were lined for them be true. See Heylyn in 
being concerned in tampering “ The Appeal,” &c. part ni. 
with the witnesses in Predeon’s p 24 ] 
ease, if the report respecting 

k3 
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revealing the king’s secrets, as hopeless of success 

therein, and sprung a new mine to blow up his 

credit, about pegury in the examination of witnesses. 
Whereas he conceived it just, that all accidentals 
and occasionals should sink with the substance of 
the accusation, otherwise suits would be endless, 
if the branches thereof should still survive when 
the root doth expire h 

Secondly, That he was deprived of the benefit ' 
of bringing in any exceptions against the testimonies 
of sir John Lambe and Dr. Sibthorp, to prove their 
combination against him, because they deposing pro 
domino rege, none must impeach the credit of the 
king’s witnesses, who must be reputed holy and 
sacred in what they aver, insomuch that after briefs 
were drawn by counsels on both sides, the court was 
moved to expunge those witnesses which made most 
against the king and for the defendant. 

Thirdly, That Kilvert used all ways to menace 
and intimidate the bishop his witnesses, frighting 
them as much as he could out of their own con- 
sciences, with dangers presented unto them. To 
this 2 )urpose he obtained from secretary Windebank, 
that a messenger of the Star-chamber, one Peachy 
by name, was directed to attend him all along the 
speeding of the commission in the country, with his 
coat of arms upon him, with power to apprehend 
and close imjOTSon any person whom Kilvert should 
appoint, pretending from the secretary warrants for 
matters of state, and deep consequence so to do; 
by virtue whereof, in the face of the commission, he 
seized on and committed George Walker and Thomas 
Lund, two material witnesses for the bishop, and by 

1 These complaints I extracted out of the bishop liis original. 
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the terror thereof chased away many more, whose a 
depositions were necessary to the clearing of the — - — ^ 
bishop his integrity; yet when the aforesaid two 
prisoners, in the custody of the messenger, were 
produced before secretary Windebank, he told them 
he had no matters of state against them, but turned 
them over to Kilvert, wishing them to give him 
satisfection ; and were not permitted to have their 
‘liberty until after long close imprisonment, they 
were forced to confess under their own hands crimes 
against themselves and the bishop, which afterwai'ds 
they denied and revoked upon their oaths. 

Lastly, and chiefly. That the judges privately 
ovemiled his pleas, so that what shame and the 
honour of the court, with the inspection of so many 
eyes, would not permit to be done publicly in the 
sunshine of justice, was posted over by a judge pri- 
vately in a comer. 

These and many more Kilvertisms, as he calls 
them, did the bishop complain of in parliament, 
who so far tendered his innocency therein, that they 
ordered all the records of that suit in the Star- 
chamber to be obliterated. Yea, we may justly 
conceive that these grievances of the bishop did 
much hasten, if not chiefly cause, the suppression of 
that court. 

90. Thirteen days after he was suspended by theisexamm- 
high commission, and imprisoned in the tower fortL**Mw®r 
almost four years, during whose durance therein, 
two bishops and three doctors were sent thither 
unto him to take his answer to a book of articles 
of twenty-four sheets of paper written on both sides. 

They proffered him the Bible to take the oath 
thereon, which he utterly refused, claiming the pri- 

K 4 
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Whetlier 
some books 
weie ortho- 
dox 


Who had 
power to 
h cense 
them. 


vilege of a peer, adding moreover, that being a 
bishop, it was against law and precedent in anti- 
quity, that young priests, his grace’s (and some who 
had been his own) chaplains, and lay doctors, should 
sit as judges of a bishop his doctrine, with power to 
deprive him of his bishopric if disliking the same. 
This was overruled, and he as one of the king’s sub- 
jects required to make his answer™. 

91. First, The article that all books licensed by' 
■his grace’s chaplains (as Chune his, and Sales his 
book, with doctor Mannering his Sermons) are pre- 
sumed by all true subjects to be orthodox, and 
agreeable to sound religion. This the bishop utterly 
denied, and wondered at their impudency to pro- 
pound such an article unto him. 

92. Secondly, They alleged, that no bishop but 
his grace, the lord of London, and their chaplains, 
had power to allow books. This the other denied, 
saying that all bishops, who were as learned as they, 
had as much power as they, citing for the same 
the council of Lateran under Leo the Tenth, Me- 
formatio Ckri, under Cardinal Pole, Queen Eliza- 
beth her Injunctions, and the decree of the Star- 
chamber relating to all these. He also stoutly 
averred the privilege to belong only to the bishops, 
and not to their servants: howbeit his grace had 
shujffled in his chaplains to' the last printed Star- 
chamber decree. More frivolous were the ensuing 
articles whereon he was examined. 

“ [Fuller has committed Rush worth, or in the MS. re- 
many errors in this account of ports which I have met with. 
Williams The articles here Hacket, however, has copied 
mentioned are not to be found them into his narrative. Ibid, 
in the reports of his trial, either p. 130] 
in those which are printed in 
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That he called a book entitled “ A Coal from the a n. 1637. 
“ Altar,” a pamphlet. 13 Chas. i. 

That he said that all flesh in England had cor- 
rupted their ways. 

That he said scoffingly he had heard of a mother 
church, but not of a mother chapel, meaning the 
king’s, to which all chmrches in ceremonies were to 
conform. * 

That he wickedly jested upon St. Martin’s hood. 

That he said that the people are not to be lashed 
by every man’s whip. 

That he said (citing a national council for it) that 
the people are God’s and the king’s, and not the 
priests’ people. 

That he doth not allow priests to jeer and make 
invectives against the people. 

93. To all which the bishop made so wary anHiscau- 
answer, that no advantage could be gained thereby 
yea, though some days after they returned to re- 
examine him upon the same articles, to tiy as he 
thought the steadiness of his memory, or else to 
plunge him into some crime of pegury, if in any 
material point he dissented from his former depo- 
sitions; but the bishop, like a good boy, said his 
lesson over again and again, so that no advantage 
could be taken against him, and thereupon they 
gave him leave to play, proceeding no further in 
this cause, only they painted him out in an ugly 
shape to the king, as disaffected to the present 
government, and, God willing, we shall hear more 
of their proceedings against him hereafter". 

" [The following particulars ceedings in the Star-chamber 
from a MS m the Harleian against the bishop of Lincoln 
Collection respecting the pro- have not hitherto been noticed 
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A.D.163?. 94, But now we are summoned to a sadder sub- 

i3Chas. I* 

: — ject, from the sufferings of a private person, to the 

Transition 
to a sad 

subject by his biographers, and may “ demurrer and taken off the 
serve to correct several errors ** file, is against this term cited 
into which they have fallen both by letter and subp<Ena 

Pory to Puckering, Nov, i, to appear and answer in that 

1632. ''My lord bishop of court to a new bill which 

“ Lincoln was at first summon- Mr. attorney hath framed 
ed up to the Star-chamber by against him."^ foL 1 8S April 
** a writ from my lord keeper, 13, 1636, E. R. to sir T. Puck-, 
as peers used to be, but hav- ering. ‘^The commission which 
ing excused his not coming has been a-foot every Mon- 
up for default of health, he '' day these two months, upon 
was then served with a writ “ the prebends of Westmin- 
“ as a common man, fol. 1 84, “ ster's complaints against the 

'' Nov. IS, 1632. On Mon- '‘bishop of Lincoln, is now 
“ day I was told by the clerk “ put off till the Monday after 
“ of the entries of the Star- “ Easter week. Monday, the 
“ chamber, there is now a bill “ last week, he had a very ill 
" really exhibited into that day ; a new charge is lately 
“ court against my lord bishop “ risen up against him, that his 
** of Lincoln, which chargeth “ lordship hath received out 
“ his lordship (as the same “ of the prebends* allowances 
" clerk upon superficial view “ 3300Z. towards the repara- 
“ tells me) with spreading “ tion of the abbey church ; 

“ false news and rumours, with “ they charge him he hath not 
“ disclosing secrets out of coun- “ laid out half the money, and 
" sels, and with extortion in “ that he keeps the rest. His 
some things while he was “ lordship saith a bargain is a 

lord keeper When the “ bargain, and gives in no ac- 

“ bill was brought into him by “ count , but his grace told his 
" Mr. attorney's clerk, (so sir “ lordship ; ‘ It was a base bar- 
C. Y. tells me,) he said “ gam,’ so requires the bishop 
“ somewhat merrily unto him, “ to bring in the accounts, 

" You mistake the party, “ which the bishop hath small 
“ (quoth he,) the bill belongs mind unto ; and whether his 
“ to the earl of Lincoln, and lordship can now make a true 
“ not to the bishop/ The mes- “ account, yes or no, is a great 
" senger replied , 'If it please “ question; because it is said 
your lordship to peruse it, “ his lordship hath made seve- 
“ you shall find it concerns the “ ral accounts and then dis- 
“ bishop only/” fol. 183. '' liked them again ” fol. 191. 

Jan. 24, 1633. " My lord Jan. 17, 1637 “The bishop 
“ bishop of Lincoln, notwith- “ of Lincoln hath sent up to 
“ standing the last term's Star- “ the board letters of com- 
“ chamber bill put in against “ plaint against one Shelly, 

“ him was overthrown by a “ an assessor of the ship-money 
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miseries and almost mutual ruin of two kingdoms, a d . 1637. 
England and Scotland. I confess my hands have 


" in his lordship’s town of 
** Bngden, as also against sir 
“ Robert Osberne, a justice of 
peace thereabouts. The bu- 
“ siness I cannot learn perfect- 
ly : thus I hear it. Because 
the constable did not com- 
“ ply with Shelly in the man- 
* ner of his assessing, therefore 
** does Shelly snatch the roll 
“ out of the constable’s hand 
“ and puts it in his pocket, 
and would not return it back 
again, which the bishop un- 
derstanding, he commits 
“ Shelly to the jail without bail 
or mainprize ; but sir Robert 
“ Osberne, approving what 
“ Shelly would have done, he 
bails him. Of this the bi- 
** shop complains, and so pos- 
“ sesseth their lordships with his 
** letter, as if he had been very 
‘‘ zealous to do his majesty ser- 
vice ; which their lordships 
do apprehend, and thereupon 
return the bishop letters of 
thanks. Yet when this bu- 
siness was in agitation, there 
was an attachment granted 
“ out of the Star-chamber 
“ court against the bishop for 
“ not bringing in a commission 
for his examination of wij- 
nesses, which his lordship 
having notice of, he sends it 
" in before this attachment was 
signed, saying he had thought 
the Star-chamber office had 
not been open during the 
twelve days, and that was the 
reason he had delayed the 
“ putting it in according to the 
“ day appointed. The bishop’s 
cause will be put off till the 


“ first day in Easter term, be- 
“ cause before it can come to 
“ hearing, some orders about 
expunging of witnesses must 
“ be settled in court in that 
‘‘ house : but then both bills 
" will be ready for hearing. 
Upon the bishop’s complaint 
Shelly was sent for up. He 
tells a fair tale for himself, 
casting all the blame upon 
“ the bishop, that the lords 
are all astand, and therefore 
they have appointed a day to 
** hear all parties. Some say 
“ that Shelly’s report makes the 
bishop to have done his ma- 
jesty a great disservice, and 
that he having eight hundred 
** acres of land m that town, he 
would have freed it from being 
“ charged with ship-money, and 
** have laid it upon the poorer 
** townsmen ; but whether this 
“ be true, yea or no, I am yet 
uncertain, till their lordships 
“ have heard both parties.” 
fol. 199. 

Feb. 14, 1637. In some 
church within the county of 
Bedford there was lately an 
altar of stone, with four piDars 
“ altarwise erected. It seems 
there had been one there 
heretofore, for in digging 
thereabouts the altar-stone 
“ was found in the ground. 
“ This being complained of to 
the diocesan, the bishop of 
** Lincoln, he came to the 
church to see if it were so, 
“ yea or no, and finding it 
there, his lordship caused it 
in his own presence to be 
digged up and to be taken 
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A. D. 1637. always been, unwilling to write of that cold country, 
for fear my fingers should be frostbitten therewith, 
but necessity to make our story entire puts me upon 
the employment. Miseries caused from the sending 
of the book of service, or new liturgy, thither, which 
may sadly be termed a rubric indeed, dyed with the 
blood of so many of both nations slain on that 
occasion. 

Thepwg^ 95. It seems the design began in the reign of 
Pray?rWkking James, who desired and endeavoured an uni- 
of public prayers through the kingdom of 
king James. Scotland. In order whereunto an act was passed in 
the general assembly® at Aberdeen, 1616, to au- 
thorize some bishops present to compile and frame 
a public form of common prayer : and let us observe 
the motions thereof. 

i. It was committed to the bishops aforesaid, and 
principally to the archbishop of St. Andrew’s?, and 

quite away, telling the parson '‘much to blame. He would 
“ that if he pleased he might set " have taken in that roll where- 
the communion-table there, " in he was seized ii^. or 13/. 
but altars were forbidden by " (I know not whether) to 
“ the statute- In that business “ have made a new roll, to have 
" between the bishop and Shel- “ eased himself and to have laid 
ly, wherein the bishop was so " it upon divers poor people 
passionate upon the relating " that received alms of the pa- 
it to his majesty, the king “ rish, (as it was the last year.) 
“ hath commanded the lords to “ The bishop was over-passion- 
allow Shelly grand costs, be- ‘Vate, and Shelly was not so 
cause the bishop hath so dutiful as it became him. 
** much troubled him, besides “ The lords spent much time 
** Shelly’s false imprisonment ” to hear it, but concluded no- 
fol. 3 02 “ thing at all against the bishop, 

Feb. 7, 1637. Friday last “ because the king had all his 
" the lords heard that differ- “ rights.” fol. 204.] 

“ ence between the bishop of 0 The king’s large declara- 
Lincoln and Shelly, as in tion concerning the tumults in 
course of my last. I do hear Scotland, p 16. 

“ that it did appear on exami- P See the Life of Archbishop 
" nation that the bishop was Spot swood. 
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William Cooper, bishop of Galloway, to draw up the A. 0.1637. 
order thereof. isChas i. 

ii. It was transmitted into England to king James, 
who punctually perused every particular passage 
therein. 

iii. It was remitted with the king’s observations, 
additions, expunctions, mutations, accommodations, 
to Scotland again. 

. But here the design sunk with the sudden death 
of king James, and lay not only dormant but dead; 
till some years after it was awakened, or rather 
revived again 

96. In the reign of king Charles the project being Why a dif- 
resumed^ (but whether the same book or no Godtwfx/d^ 
knoweth,) it was concluded not to send into Scot- l‘°^^w ?, 
land the same liturgy of England totidem verbis, lest*™^' 
this should be misconstrued a badge of dependence 
of that church on ours. It was resolved also, that 
the two liturgies should not differ in substance, lest 
the Roman party should upbraid us with weighty 
and material differences®. A similitude therefore, 


q [The king desired, as bi- 
shop Guthry tells us in his 
memoirs, that there should be 
a uniformity of worship be- 
tween the two churches of 
Scotland and England, for this 
purpose he recommended to 
the bishops the introduction o^ 
certain English ceremonies , as 
1st, That the gesture of kneel- 
ing should be enforced in re- 
ceiving the holy communion, 
andly, That private baptism 
should be allowed in cases of 
necessity. 3rdly, Private com- 
munion in the like case. 4thly, 
Confirmation. 5thly, An ob- 
servance of the great feasts of 
the church, such as our Lord’s 


nativity, passion, resurrection, 
and ascension, and Whit- Sun- 
day These articles having 
been debated m the general as- 
sembly at St. Andrew’s, 1617, 
were afterwards concluded m 
the general assembly at Perth, 
]6i8, and ratified in parlia- 
ment, 1621. At the same time 
the king was desirous of having 
a liturgy formed after the model 
of the English ; but this latter 
design was waived for the pre- 
sent, in consideration of its 
unpopularity with the people. 
See Guthry, p 7 ] 

r [In 1636] 

s King’s Declaration, p 18 
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A 0.1637. not identity, being resolved of, it was drawn up 
— — !!l_lwith some, as they termed them, insensible altera- 
tions, but such as were quickly found and felt by 
the Scotch to their great distaste. These alterations 
are of two natures. First, ingratiating, which may 
be presumed, made to gain the affection of that 
nation. Secondly, distasting, which (if not in the 
intent) in the event proved the great 'grievance and 
general cause that the book was hated and rejectedi 
We will insist on three of the first sort*. 

Canonical First, Whereas there was an ancient complaint, 

sciipture 1/.1A 1 1 . 1 1 

only used m That SO much of the Apocrypha was read churches, 

Litur^." viz. about sixty chapters for the first lesson, (from " 
the 28th of September till the 24th of November,) 
canonical scripture is alone appointed to be read 
in the Scotch liturgy, one day alone excepted, viz. 
All Saints day, when Wisdom iii. and Ecclesiasticus 
xiv. are ordered for morning and evening prayer ; on 
the same token there wanted not such who said that 
those two chapters were left there to keep posses- 
sion, that all the rest might in due time be re- 
introduced. 

Thewoid Secondly, The word mHesi, often used in the 
in declined. English liturgy, gave olfence to many, insomuch that 
one’^ writeth, “To call us priests as touching our 
“ ofBce, is either to call back again the old priesthood 
“ of the law, which is to deny Christ to be come, or 
“ else to keep a memory of the popish priesthood of 
“ abomination still amongst us ; besides, we never 
“ read in the New Testament, that the word priest 
“ (as touching oflice) is used in the good part.” 


t QThese objections are prin- 'J Cartwright in his Admo- 
cipally taken from Bailhe’s nition, cap. iii. div. i 
avTOKaTaKpicri^, p. 98, sq.] 
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Whereupon, to prevent exception, it was mollified 

into presbyter in the Scotch rubric. 

97. The names of sundry saints, omitted in theSrotch 
English, ai*e inserted into the Scotch calendar (but Lrted into 
only in black letters) on their several days according 
to the form following : — 


JA'NUARY.* 

FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

1 1 David, king. 

13 Mungo, bishop; in 
Latin, Kentigernus* 

18 Colman. 

11 Constandne III. king. 
17 Patrick 

20 Cuthbert. j 

APRIL. 

MAY. 

1 

JUNE, j 

1 Gilbert, bishop. 

20 Seife, bishop. 


9 Colnmba. 

i 

JULY 

AUGUST. 

SEPTEMBER j 

6 Palladius. 


1 

18 Ninian, bishop. 

23 Adaman, bishop 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEBIBER. 


16 Margaret, queen 
27 Ode Virgin 

4 Droftane. j 


Some of these were kings, all of them natives of 
that country, (Scotch and Irish in former ages being 
effectually the same,) and which in probability might 
render them to the favour of their countrymen, some 
of them (as Goldman, &j3.) zealous opposites to the 
church of Rome in the celebration of Easter*. 

^ [But these and other al- should without any alteration 
teratious were introduced to be enforced upon Scotland 
conciliate the Scottish nation, It was feared by the bishops 
and give their liturgy a nation- that this would look like an 
ality, that it might not look like attempt, of which that nation 
an imposition from England, was at this time particularly 
nor that a form of prayer settled jealous, of making Scotland a 
in a parliament at Westminster province to England, And this 
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13 Chas I. 

Alterations 


98. But these Scotch saints were so far from 
iTialnug the English liturgy acceptable, that the 


of addition 

probably was one of tbe rea* Ross, came to me (Laud) 
sons why the liturgy of king from his majesty, it was 
Edward Vl. was in some points “ during the time of a great 
adopted in preference to that “ and dangerous fever, under 
which now prevails in the which I then laboured. It 
church of England, bishop “ was in the year 1629, in Au- 
Laud being anxious to retain gust or September. The 
as nearly as possible that form “ cause of his coming was to 
of worship and public prayer speak with me about a lil 
which had been authorized and turgy for Scotland. At his 
approved of by the fathers of “ coming I was so extreme ill, 
the reformation, and to intro- that I saw him not. After 


duce nothing into the church this, when I was able to sit 

but what was sanctioned by up, he came to me again, and 

their example and authority, " told me it was his majesty’s 
andthatofthe primitive church. “ pleasure, that I should re- 
We have indeed the positive ceive instructions from some 
declaration of lord Clarendon, ” bishops of Scotland concern- 
that Laud was opposed to any ** ing a liturgy for that church ; 
alterations whatever. “ He “ and that he was employed 
foresaw the difficulties which from my lord the archbp. of 
would arise in rejecting, or “ St. Andrew’s (Spottiswoode), 
** altering, or adding to the li- “ and other prelates there about 
turgy, which had so great “ it I told him I was clear of 
authority, and had by the ** opinion, that if his majesty 
“ practice of near fourscore “ would have a liturgy settled 
“ years obtained great venera- “ there, it were best to take the 
“ tioii from all sober protest- English liturgy without any 
** antSj and how much easier variation, that so the same 

‘‘ It would be to make objec- service book might be esta- 

tions against anything that ‘‘ blished in all his majesty’s 
should be new, than against ** dominions Which I did then 

the old ” Rebellion, 1 150 and do still think would have 

The event verified his antici- V been a great happiness to this 
pations, but Laud was obliged ** “ state, and a great honour and 
to submit to circumstances over safety to religion To this 

which he had no control. he replied, that he was of a 

The archbishop’s own ac- contrary opinion, and that 

count of the matter, though “ not he only, but the bishops 
somewhat long, is so exceed- of that kingdom thought heir 
ingly important, that 1 shall countrymen would be much 
make no scruple of introducing « better satisfied, if a liturgy 
the chief portions of it here. were framed by their own 

It is as follows ; Dr. John clergy, than to have the Eng- 

“ Maxwell, the late bishop of ** lish liturgy put upon them , 
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English liturgy rather made the saints odious 

them. Such the distasting alterations in the book, 

reducible to, i. additions, ii. omissions, iii. variations, Scotch 
and, iv. transpositions. To instance in the most 
material of the first kind. 

i. In the baptism these words are inserted, “ Sanc- 
tify this fountain of water, thou which art the 
‘‘ sanctifier 6f all thingsy.” Which words are en- 
* joined to be spoken by the minister so often as the 
water in the font is changed, which must be at least 


twice a month. 

ii. In the prayer after 

“ yet he added, that it might 
be according to the form of 
** our English service book. I 
“ answered to this, that if this 
were the resolution of my 
“ brethren the bishops of Scot- 
“ land, I would not entertain 
** so much as thoughts about 
** it, till I might by God^s bless- 
“ ing have health and oppor- 
“ tunity to wait upon his ma- 
jesty, and receive his farther 
“ directions from himself 
“ When I was able to go 
** abroad I came to his majesty, 
and represented all that had 
‘ passed. His majesty avowed 
the sending of Dr. Maxwell 
“ to me, and the message sent 
“ by him. But then he in- 
dined to my opinion, to have 
“ the English service without 
** any alteration to be establish- 
ed there , and in this con- 
“ dition I held that business, 
" for two if not three years at 
least. Afterwards the Scot- 
tish bishops still pressing his 
majesty that a liturgy framed 
** by themselves, and in some 
DULLER, VOL. VI, 


the doxology, and before 

few things different from 
“ ours, would relish better with 
“ their countrymen ; they at 
" last prevailed with his ma- 
“ jesty to have it so, and car^ 
ried it against me, notwith- 
standing all I could say or do 
“ to the contrary. Then his 
majesty commanded me to 
** give the bishops of Scotland 
“ my best assistance in this 
way and work. I delayed, as 
much as I could, with my 
obedience, and when nothing 
“ would serve, but it must go 
** on, I confess I was then very 
“ serious, and gave them the 
" least help I could. But of 
“ whatsoever I had any doubt, 
I did not only acquaint his 
“ majesty ’ivith it, but wiit 
down most of the amend- 
ments or alterations in his 

majesty’s presence. Sure 

“ I am his majevSty approved 
them all ; and 1 have his 
“ warrant under his royal hand 
“ for all that I did about that 
book ” Troubles, p. 1 69.] 
y Fol. 106. pag. 2. 


L 
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commumon, this passage (expunged by the 

— English reformers out of our liturgy) is out of the 

ordinary of Sarum inserted in the Scotch prayer 
book. “ And of thy almighty goodness vouchsafe 
“ so to bless, and sanctify with thy word and holy 
^ word, these thy gifts and creatures of bread and 
“ wine, that they may be unto us the body and 
“blood of thy most dearly beloved Son*:”' from 
which words, saith the Scotch author, all papists “ ' 
use to draw the truth of the transubstantiation. 

iii. He that celebrateth is enjoined to cover that 
which remaineth of the consecrated elements with 
a fair linen cloth or corporal ** ; a word unknown to 
vulgar ears of either nations, in other sense than to 
signify an under officer in a foot company, and com- 
plained of to be purposely placed here, to wrap up 
therein all Romish superstition of Christ’s carnal 
corporal presence in the sacrament. 

iv. In the prayer for the state of Christ’s church 
militant, these words are added; “And we also 
“ bless thy holy name for all those thy servants, 

“ who having finished their course in faith, do now 
“ rest from their labours. And we yield unto thee 
“ most high praise and hearty thanks, for the won- 
“ derful grace and virtue declared in all thy saints, 

“ who have been the choice vessels of thy grace 
“ and the lights of the world in their several gene- 
“ rations : most humbly beseeching thee that we 
“ may have grace to follow the example of their 
“ steadfastness in thy faith, and obedience to thy 
“ holy commandments, that at the day of the general 
“ resurrection, we, and all they which are of the 

* FoL 102. pag 1 

9 - Baillie’s hvTOKaroKpKns, p. 105. ^ Pol. 103. pag. 2 
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“ mystical body of thy Son, may be set on his right a 
“ hand, and hear that his most joyful voice, Come ye — — 

“ blessed^ &c.® ” 

99- Amongst the omissions none more complained The most 
of than the deleting these words in the delivery of omission, 
the bread at the sacrament. “ Take and eat this in 
“ remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
“ on him in tfiine heart by faith with thanksgiving^.” 

'A passage destructive to transubstantiation, as di- 
verting communicants from carnal manducation, and 
directing their souls to a spiritual repast on then 
Saviour. All which in the Scotch liturgy is cut off 
with an Amen from the receiver. 

The variations and transpositions are of less 
moment, as where the money gathered at the offer- 
tory, distributable by the English liturgy to the 
poor alone, hath a moiety thereof assigned the 
minister, therewith to buy him books of holy divi- 
nity, and some prayers are transposed from their 
place and ordered elsewhere, whereat some do take 
no small exception. Other smaller differences (if 
worth the while) will quickly appear to the curious 
perusers of both liturgies. 

100. Pass we now from the constitution of thoThediscon- 
book to the condition of the Scotch nation, in this^Srarfth'e 
unhappy juncture of time when it was imposed iipon®“*^jj^ 
him. For it found them in a discontented posture, 

^ was first 

(and high royalists will maintain, that murmuring brought 

. . 1 • 1 unto them. 

and muting against pnnces dmer only m degree, not 
in kind,) occasioned on several accounts 

c Fol 98. pag. I. occasions, yet they were not 

^ Fol. 103. pag. 2. “ the causes of the war; reli- 

e [*' Though liturgy and “ gion being but the vizard to 
episcopacy were made the “ disguise the business ; which 
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i. Some years since the king had passed an act 
of revocation of crown lands, (aliened in the minority 
of his ancestors,) whereby much land of the nobility 
became obnoxious to forfeiture. And though all 
was forgiven again by the king’s clemency^, and 
nothing acted hereby to the prejudice of any, yet it 
vexed some to hold that as remitted by the king’s 
bounty, wherein they conceived thenSselves 'to be 
before unquestionably estated. 

ii. Whereas many formerly in Scotland were 
rather subjects than tenants, rather vassals tbau 
subjects: such the landlords’ princely (not to say 
tyrannical) power over them, the king had lately 
freed many from such dangerous dependence. Espe- 
cially in point of payment of tithes to the lords of 
the erection, equivalent to our English lay impro- 
priators, (but allowing the landlords a valuable con- 
sideration, according to the purchases » of that 
country,) whereby the king got the smiles of those 
who were most in number, but the frowns of such 
who were greatest in power. 

iii. Many were offended that at the king’s coro- 
nation, some six years ago, and a parliament follow- 


covetousness, sacrilege, and 
** rapine, had the greatest hand 
“ in. For the king resolved 
to revoke all grants of abbey- 
“ lands, the lands of bishoprics 
and chapters, and other reli- 
gious corporations, which 
“ having been vested in the 
" crown by act of parliament, 
were conferred on uunj of 
" the nobility and gentry in 
*^his father’s mmonty, when 
he was under protectors. 
** Whence the nobility of Scot* 


” land made use of discontented 
and seditious spirits (under 
“ colour of the canons and 
"" common prayer) to embroil 
“ that kingdom, that so they 
might keep their lands, and 
hold up their power and 
“ tyranny over the people.” 
Heylyn’s Obs. on L’Estrange’s 
Hist, of Ciiailes L p. 151.] 

^ The King’s Declaration at 
large, p. 6. 
g Idem, p. 9. 
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ing thereon, an act of ratification "was passed con- a. d. 1637. 
cerning the church, her liberties and privileges, 
which some complained of was done without plu- 
rality of suffrages. 

iv. Some persons of honour desiring higher titles’* 
were offended that they were denied unto them, 
whilst his majesty conferred them on others. 

There want not those also who confidently suggest 
'it to posterity, that pensions constantly payed out of 
the English exchequer m the reign of king James 
to some principal pastors in the Scottish church 
were since detained. So also the bounty of boons 
was now restrained in the reign of king Charles, 
which could not fall so freely as in the days of his 
father, (the cloud being almost drained,) adding 
moreover that the want of watering of Scotland 
with such showers, made them to chap into such 
clefts and chinks of parties and factions disaffected 
to the king’s proceedings. 

101. To increase these distempers, some complain The book 
(how justly their own countrymen best know) ofb^erf^ 
the pride and pragmaticalness of the Scotch bishops, 
who being but probationers on their good behaviour 
(as but reintroduced by king James) offended the 
ancient nobility with their meddling in state matters. 

And I find two principally accused on this account ; 

Dr. Forbes, bishop of the new bishopric of Edinburgh*, 

** Pag. 1 1 . unfortunate in this respect, that 

* [This must be a mistake ; he wus set over a most turbulent 
for Forbes, the learned and and insolent province, the fo- 
pious bishop of Edinburgh, menters of disturbanceandtrea- 
died in 1634, having held his sonable combinations. It is far 
bishopric only three months, more likely that Puller has mis» 

He was succeeded by David taken him for Maxwell, bishop 
Lindsay, a man of great meek- of Ross, who was hated by that 
ness and moderation, who was paragon of duplicity or folly. 
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A. D. 1637 and Dr. Wedderbume, bishop of Dumblane. Thus 
was the Scotch nation full of discontents, when this 
book being brought unto them bare the blame of 
their breaking forth into more dangerous designs, as 
when the cup is brimful before, the last (though 
least) superadded drop is charged alone to be the 
cause of all the running over. 

TieSootdi 102. Besides the church of Scotland claimed not 
SShononly to be independent, and free as any church in. 
of Christendom, (a sister, not daughter, of England,) but 
also had so high an opinion of its own purity, that it 
ppn eniy. q£ ]y[ogeg j^jg platform in the 

mount, than other protestant churches, being a re- 
formed reformation; so that the practice thereof 
might be directory to others, and she fit to give, 
not take, vmte, not receive copies from any neigh- 
bouring church, desiring that all others were like 
unto them, save only in their afidictions \ 


Traquair ; ** for he conceived a 
''jealousy (and many thought 
** not without cause) that the 

bishops intended his fall, to 
" the end Mr. John Maxwell, 
" bishop of Ross, might be 
“ made treasurer.” Guthry, p. 
12] 

^ [According to lord Claren- 
don, the new bishops in Scot- 
land had so little interest in 
the affections of that nation, 
and so little control and au- 
thority, that they had not 
power to reform and regulate 
their own cathedrals, and their 
jurisdiction was so much con- 
fined that they possessed little 
more than the name of episco- 
pacy. To redeem them from 
this ill conceit, and to increase 
their authority, the king made 


the archbishop of St. Andrew's 
and four or five other bishops 
lords of the session. But this 
unseasonable accumulation of 
“ so many honours upon them,” 
says the noble author, “exposed 
“ them to the universal envy 
“ of the whole nobility, many 
“ whereof wished them well, 
as to their ecclesiastical quali- 
“ fications, but could not en- 
dure to see them possessed 
“ of those offices and employ- 
“ ments, which they looked 
upon as naturally belonging 
“ to themselves ,* and then the 
“ number of them was thought 
too great, so that they over- 
“ balanced many debates ; and 
" some of them, by want of 
“ temper or want of breeding, 
“ did not behave themselves 
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103. So much for the (complained of) burden ofA.i) 1637 . 
the book, as also for the sore back of that nation _ _ — 
(galled with the aforesaid grievances) when this^d*^^”^ 
liturgy was sent unto them: and now we must not®^j,p®i 
forget the hatred they bare to the hand which they““P^'^°^ 
accused for laying it upon them. Generally they 
excused the king in their writings as innocent 
therein, but charged archbishop Laud as the prin- 
' cipal (and Dr. Cosins ^ for the instrumental) compiler 
thereof, which may appear by what we read in a 
writer of that nation, afterwards employed into 
England, about the advancing of the covenant be- 
twixt both nations, and other church aifairs ™. 

“ This unhappy book was his grace’s invention ; 

“ if he should deny it, his own deeds would convince 
“ him. The manifold letters which in this pesti- 
“ ferous affair have passed betwixt him and our 
“ prelates are yet extant. If we might be heard, 
we would spread out sundry of them before the 
“ convocation house of England, making it clear as 
“ the light, that in all this design his hand hath 
“ ever been the prime stickler ; so that upon his 
“ back mainly, nill he will he, would be laid the 


with that decency in their 
debates towards the greatest 
“ men of the kingdom as in 
discretion they ought to heve 
done.” Rebel i. 155, see 
also 184 sq. Guthry thinks 
very reasonably that it was an 
appointment of this kind which 
first induced Archibald lord 
Lorn, the most influential leader 
in this Scottish rebellion, to 
turn against the bishops. He 
was irritated at seeing the ofiice 
of chancellor, for which he was 
a suitor, bestowed upon the 
archbishop of St. Andrew's. 


The like was talked concern- 
ing some others,” he con- 
tinues, “ who had formerly 
turned that way, and I know 
well there was ground for it, 
“ yet because the same is not so 
“ generally understood, as this 
which I have instanced, there- 
fore I forbear to condescend,” 
{i. e, to notice it). Ib. p 12.] 

1 Baillie, ibid. p. ico 
^ [Yet the framing of this li- 
turgy was committed to a select 
number of the Scottish bishops; 
and Laud was scarce consulted. 
See Clarendon, ib. p. 1 5 1 , 1 83 ] 
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A d.i 637.« charore of all the fruits, good or evil, which from 

— that tree are like to fell on the king’s countries ®.” 

Surely if any such evidence was extant, we shall 
hear of it hereafter at his arraignment, produced 
and urged by the Scotch commissioners. 

The tumult 104. But leaving the roots to lie under the earth, 

buighat let us look on the branches spreading themselves 
above ground, and passing from the secret author 
of this book, behold the evident effects thereof. ' 
No sooner had the dean of Edinburgh began to 
read the book in the church of St. Giles, in the 
presence of the privy council, both the archbishops, 
divers bishops, and magistrates of the city, but 
presently such a tumult was raised, that through 
clapping of hands, cursing, and crying, one could 
neither hear nor be heard. The bishop of Edinburgh 
endeavoured in vain to appease the tumult ; whom a 
stool aimed to be thrown at him had killed, ® if not 
diverted by one present, so that the same book had . 
occasioned his death and prescribed the form of his 
burial, and this hubbub was hardly suppressed by 
the lord provost and bailiffi of Edinburgh p. 

M^ con- 105. This first tumult was caused by such whom 

sid0r^L)l6 ^ 

persons en- I find called the scum of the city ^5 considerable for 
the cause, nothing blit their number: but few days after the 
cream of the nation (some of the highest and best 
quality therein) engaged in" the same cause, crying 
out, God defend all those who will defend God^s 
cause, and God confound the service book and all 
the maintainors of 

^ [Baillie, ibid. p. 93.] p 193. Guthry, p 19.] 

0 The King's large Declara- q [See the same thing stated 
tion, p 23 by Clarendon, ib. 194. 196 ] 

P [See an account of these r The King's large Declara- 
disturbances in Clarendon, 1. tion, p 37. 
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106. The lords of the council interposed their a. i>. 1637. 
power, and to appease all parties issued out a pro- 
clamation to remove the session (much like to our^on^e 
term in London) to Linlithgow. This abated their 
anger as fire is quenched with oil, seeing the best 
part of the Edinburghers’ livelihood depends on the 
session kept in their city ; yea so highly were the 
people enraged against bishops as the procurers of 
all these troubles, that the bishop of Galloway 
passing peaceably along the street towards the 
council house was waylaid® in his coining thither, 
if by divine providence, and by Frances Stewart, 
son to the late earl of Bothwell, he had not with 
much ado been got within the doors of the council 
house. Indeed there is no fence but flight, nor 

a King’s large Declaration, '' a more unjust sentence of 
P* 35 ' Sideserfe. This excommunication than that 

prelate, who owed his appoint- which was pronounced against 
ment to Laud, has received some of these bishops, and 
very scanty justice even from ** particularly against this man, 
those who were concerned in since the creation of the 
some measure to justify him. “ world; and I am persuaded, 

(See Guthry, p. 14.) Happily that these who did excom- 
sir David Dalrymple, one not “ municate him did rather ex- 
likely to be prejudiced in favour ** communicate themselves from 
of Laud or any of his friends, God, than him ; for I have 
has printed a letter in his Me- “ known him these 29 years, 
morials of Charles I. which is and I have never kno^vn any 
greatly to this bishop’s honour, wickedness or unconscien- 
“ Mr. Sy deserf, sometime bi “ tious dealing in him ; and I 
** shop of Galloway, came here “ know him to be a learneder 
** five or six weeks ago. I and more conscientious man 
could have \^dshed he had (although I will not purge 
** not come here, as long as I him of infirmities more than 
** had been here, rather to have others) than any of those who 
satisfied other men’s scruples “ were upon his excommuni- 
whom I have no intention to cation.” p. 73. For the pro- 
“ offend than my own ; for the ceedings against him in the 
Lord is my witness, to whom general assembly the reader 
“ I must answer at the last may consult Baillie's Letters, 
day, I think there was never N^. 10.] 
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A. 0 . 1637. counsel but concealment, to secure any single party 
against an offended multitude. 

The au. 107 . Tbese troublesome beginnings afterwards did 
occasion the solemn league and covenant, whereby 
^Kf'the greatest part of the nation united themselves to 
subject. <iefend their privileges, and which laid the founda- 
tion of a long and woful war in both kingdoms. 
And here I crave the reader’s pardon to break off; 
and leave the prosecution of this sad subject to pens ' 
more able to undertake it. " For first, I know none 
will pity me if I needlessly prick my fingers with 
meddling vrith a thistle which belongs not unto me. 
Secondly, I despair of perfect notice of particulars, 
at so great a distance of place, and greater of parties 
concerned therein. Thirdly, if exact intelligence were 
obtained, as ages long ago are written with more 
safety than truth, so the story hereof might be 
written with more truth than safety. Lastly, being 
a civil business, it is aliened from my subject, and 
may justly be declined. If any object, that it is 
reducible to ecclesiastical story, because one, as 
they said, termed this helium episcopale, “the war 
“ for bishops I conceive it presumption for so 
mean a minister as myself (and indeed for any 
under that great order) to undertake the writing 
thereof. 

r 

^ [Rather, the war against “ to the end of that covenant, 
bishops For they shewed their “ whereby they obliged them- 
usual dishonesty in this cove- selves to pursue the extirpa- 

nant, pretending that it was tion of bishops, and had the 

none other than what had been confidence to demand the 
subscribed in the reign of ** same in express terms of the 
James I. ; by which artifice “ king, in answer to a very 
they induced many to subscribe gracious message the king 
to it. Whereas in fact “ they ** had sent them.” Clarend i 
had inserted a clause never 197 .] 

" heard of, and quite contrary 
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TO 

HENRY PUCKERING NEWTON^ 

SON AND HEIR TO 

SIR HENRY PUCKERING NEWTON, BARONET. 

No gentleman in this nation is more admntaged to be <35 A. D. 1657. 
scholar born than yourself. You may be free of the city Chas. I. 
the muses by the copy of your grandfathers. By your 
fatheids sidcy sir Adam Net€ton\ tutor to prince Henry; 


a [Henry Puckering New- 
ton, son to sir Henry, whom he 
did not survive. His grand- 
father was dean of Durham in 
1606, and tutor of prince 
Henry, and created a baronet 
in 1620. He died in 1629, and 
partly before his death, partly 
by bequest after his decease, 
rebuilt his parish church of 
Charlton, in the diocese of Dur*- 
ham. He married Dorothy 
daughter of sir John Pucker- 
ing, knight, lord keeper of the 
great seal in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Sir Henry his son took 
the surname of Puckering on 
succeeding to his^ estates, and 
removed to the priory in War- 
wickshire, the seat of his uncle 
aforesaid. He fought for his 


sovereign at Edge Hill, was 
member of parliament for War- 
wick, and was of a generous 
spirit, a father to the poor, and 
a kind benefactor to many of 
those who having suffered in 
the cause of roySty were yet 
neglected by king Charles II. 
He died before his son Henry 
in 1 700, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three His wife was 
Elizabeth daughter of Thomas 
Murray, esq , tutor to king 
Charles I.] 

^ [A letter addressed to him 
while tutor of prince Henry 
respecting the education of a 
Mr. Puckering, has been print- 
ed by Ellis in his Second Se- 
ries, iii. p 220. See Smith in 
vita Pet. Junii, p. 17.] 
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A.D. 1637. ^ yoM?" mother's side, Mr. Murray, tutor to iing Oharles’^. 

13 Chas. I. If you he not more than an ordinary scholar, it will not 

he less than an extraordinary disgrace : good is not good 
where better is expected. But I am confident if your 
pains he added to your parts, your prayers to yowr pains, 
God's blessing will he added to your prayers to crown alt 
with success. 


OW bishop Williams was sentenced 
the second time in the Star-chamber 
on this occasion : Mr. Lambert Osbald- 
ston, schoolmaster of Westminster, 
wrote a letter unto him wherein this 
passage : “ The little vermin the urchin and hocus- 
“ pocus is this stormy Christmas at true and real 
“ variance with the leviathan*^.” Now the bishop 
was accused for divulging scandalous libels on privy 
councillors, and that the archbishop of Canterbury 
was meant by the former names. The lord treasurer 
Weston by the leviathan, because he should have 
presented the libellous letter at the receipt thereof 
to some justice of peace, and not dispersed the 
same. 



c [Thomas Murray succeed- 
ed sir Henry Saville in the pro- 
vostship of Eton 1622, which 
he appears to have held, as did 
his predecessor, by a royal dis- 
pensation, both being laymen, 
and consequently incompetent 
by the Statutes. It is not 
a little strange that Murray 
should have been a puritan and 
disliked subscription, for which 
reason he appears to have re- 
fused to enter into holy orders ; 
and still more strange that Wil- 
liams, the bishop of Lincoln, 
should have lectured him upon 


neglect of subscription and 
“ other conformities.” I 
“ schooled him soundly against 
puritanism,” he observes in 
a letter to Buckingham, “which 
“ he disavows, though some- 
what faintly ; and hope his 
“ highness [prince Charles] and 
“ the king will second it ” Ca- 
bala, p. 264. See also Wood’s 
Ath. i. 467.] 

^ [This letter, which is print- 
ed at full length in Rushworth, 
iii. 803, is dated Jan. 9, 1633, 
that is, 1634.] 
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2, The bishop pleaded, that he remembered not;"^ p.r637. 
the receiving of any such letter, that he conceived' '^ ' ’ 
no law directs the subject to bring to a justice of 
peace enigmas or riddles, but plain literal and 
grammatical libels, against a known and clearly 
deciphered person. Mr. Osbaldston denied the 
words so meant by him, and deposed that he in- 
tended one Dr. Spicer a civilian by hocus-pocus, 

and the lord Richardson (alive when the letter was 
written, but then dead) for the leviathan. 

3. Here a paper was produced by Mr. Walker 
the bishop’s secretary, and found in a bandbox at 
Bugden, wherein the bishop had thus written imto 
him : “ Here is a strange thing, Mr. Osbaldston im- 
" portunes me to contribute to my lord treasurer’s 
“ use some charges upon the little great man, and 
“ assures me they are mortally out. I have utterly 
“ refused to meddle in this business, and I pray you 
“ learn from Mr. S. and Mr. H. if any such felling 
“ out be, or whether somebody hath not gulled the 
“ schoolmaster in these three last letters, and keep 
“ it to yourself what I write unto you. If my lord 
“ treasurer would be served by me, he must use a 
“ more near, solid, and trusty messenger, and free 
“ me from the bonds of the Star-chamber, else let 
“ them fight it out for me ®.” Now Mr. Walker 
being pressed by a friend why he would discover 
this letter to his master’s prejudice, averred he 
brought it forth as a main witness of his innocency, 
and as able to clear him of all in the information: 
however it was strongly misunderstood, for by com- 
paring both letters together the court collected the 
bishop guilty 

® [This letter is also at full ^ [In refutation of the bi- 
length in Rushworth, ib,] shop’s defence, the attorney 
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A. D. 1638. 4. Sir John Finch fined him a just ten thousand 

pounds, rotundi niimeri causa, whom secretary 
Windebanks did follow. The rest brought it down 
to eight thousand pounds only, one lord thought 
fitting to impose no fine upon him, rendering this 
reason, quijacet in terra non hahet unde cadet. 

5. The bishop already being sequestered from all 
his temporal lands, spiritual preferment, aifd his 
person imprisoned, Mr. Osbaldston was sentenced 
five thousand pounds, loss- of his good living at 
Wethamstead, and to have his ears tacked to the 
pillory in the presence of his scholars, whom his 
industry had improved to as great eminency of 
learning as any of his predecessors, insomuch that 
he had at the present above fourscore doctors, in 
the two universities, and three learned faculties, all 
gratefully acknowledging their education under him. 
But this last personal penalty he escaped by going 
beyond Canterbury, conceived seasonably gone be- 
yond the seas, whilst he secretly concealed himself 
in London 

6. All this put not a period to the bishop’s 
troubles ; his unsequestered spirit so supported him, 
that some of his adversaries frowned because he 


general urged, that this inter- 
pretation would not serve ; be- 
cause these letters were found 
in a box in the bishop’s house 
at Bugden; and when the bi- 
shop heard they were found, he 
said Osbaldston was undone. 
That the bishop’s secretary. 
Walker, and the clerk of the 
kitchen, had heard their master 
discourse on the subject of these 
letters, that these names were 
frequently used by him and 
Osbaldston, and that by them 


was meant the archbishop and 
the* treasurer. Rushworth, ib. 
f 834.] 

g [Not only Windebanke, 
but some others.] 

^ [And this principally by 
the connivance of archbishop 
Laud, as Heylyn assures us. 
See The Appeal ”&c partiii. 
p 25. He had fled, however, 
before the trial ended. Rush- 
worth, p. 806, as it was report- 
ed, but in reality concealed 
himself in Drury Lane.] 
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could smile under so great vexations. A design is ■^•^*^ 38 - 

set afoot, either to make him voluntarily surrender ^ — 

his bishopric, deanery, and dignities, (permitted per- 
chance a poor bishopric in Ireland,) or else to press 
his degradation : in order whereunto a new informa- 
tion with ten articles is drawn up against him, 
though for the main, but the consequence and de- 
ductions of the fault for tampering with witnesses, 
for which in the 13th of king Charles he had been 
so severely censured. 

7. To this the bishop put in a plea, and demurrer, 
that Dem nonjudicat Ms in id ipsum, God punish eth 
not the same fault twice: that this is the way to 
make causes immense and punishments infinite : 
that whereas there was two things that philosophers 
denied, infiniteness and vacuity, Kilvert had found 
them both in this prosecution; infiniteness in the 
bishop’s cause, and vacuity in his purse: that the 
profane wits of this age should begin to doubt of 
the necessity of believing a hell hereafter, when 
such eternal punishments are found here in such 
kind of prosecution: he added also that he could 
prove it, that it was a conspiracy of Kilvert’s with 
other persons, if he might have freedom to bring 
his witnesses against them; which, because it cast 
scandal on those who were pro domino rege, was 
now denied him. 

8. Then put he in a rejoinder and an appeal unto 
the next parliament, whensoever it should be assem- 
bled, pleading his privilege of peerage as his free- 
hold, and that he could not be degraded of his 
orders and dignities. This was filed in the Star- 
chamber under the clerk’s book, and copies thereof 
signed with the usual officers. Now although this 
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A D. 1 639. was but a poor help, no light of a parliament dawn- 
— — ^1-1 ing at that time ; yet it so far quashed the proceed- 
ings, that it never came to further hearing, and the 
matter superseded from any final censure. 

Scotch 9. And now began Scotland to be an actor, and 
broiisb^ England (as yet) a sad spectator thereof, as sus- 
pecting ere long to feel what she beheld. There is 
a high hill in Cumberland called Skfddaw, and an- 
other answering thereto (Scrussell by name) in 
Anandale in Scotland, and the people dwelling by 
have an old rhyme : 

if Skiddawi hath a cap, 

Scrussle wots full well of that. 

Meaning, that such the vicinity (and as I may say 
sympathy) betwixt these two hills, that if one be 
sick with a mist of clouds, the other soon after is sad 
on the like occasion. Thus none, seeing it now foul 
weather in Scotland, could expect it fair sunshine in 
England, but that she must share in the same mise- 
ries ; as soon after it came to pass. 

Thereadei 10. Let those who desire perfect information 
Mherau- hereof, satisfy themselves from such as have or may 
thors. hereafter write the history of the state*'. In whom 
they shall find how king Charles took his journey 
northward, against the Scottish covenanters. How 
some weeks after, on certain conditions, a peace was 
concluded betwixt them. ^How his majesty returned 
to London ; and how this palliated cure soon after 
brake out again, more dangerous than ever before. 

A p.iriia. 11. lu these distracted times a parliament was 

1 Camden’s Brit, in Cumber, son’s Reign of King Charles, 

l^ra T P' Clarendon’s Rebellion, 

K [See L’Estrange, Reign of i 20 1 . Burnet’s Memoirs of the 
King Charles, p. 165. Sander- Dukes of Hamilton, p. 1 16.3 
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called with the wishes of all, and hopes of most that a . d . 1638 
were honest, yet not without the fears of some who 
were wise, what would be the success thereof ^SmvoSaon 
With this parliament began a convocation ; all the*^®^' 
mediate transactions (for aught I cau find out) are 
embezzled; and therein it was ordered, that none 
present should take any private notes in the house, 
whereby the particular passages thereof are left at 
great uncertainty™. However, so far as I can 
remember, I will faithfully relate”, being comforted 
with this consideration, that generally he is ac- 
counted an unpartial arbitrator who displeaseth both 
sides. 

12. On the first day thereof Dr. Turner, chaplain Doctor 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, made a Latin text and 
sermon in the quire of St. Paul’s. His text, Matth.®®"^*^® 

X. 16 , Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves^. In the close of his sermon he com- 
plained, that all bishops held not the reins of church 
discipline with an even hand, but that some of them 
were too easy and remiss in the ordering thereof. 
Whereby whiles they sought to gain to themselves 
the popular praise of meekness and mildness, they 
occasionally cast on other bishops (more severe than 
themselves) the unjust imputation of rigour and 
tyranny; and therefore he advised them all vdth 

1 [Of the proceedings of this however, as to silence, of which 
parliament, see Clarendon's Re- Fuller speaks in this passage, 
hellion, i. 232.] related to the canons then to 

^ [A long account of it how- be proposed, an order made by 
ever will be found in Nalson’s the house themselves. See 
Collections, i. 351, a work un- Nalson, ib. p. 363.] 
dertaken by the advice and n [Our author was proctor 
assistance of abp. Sancroft, and for Bristol on this occasion.] 
therefore very trustworthy in o [See Wilkins' Cone, iv,, 
these points. The only order p 538.] 

FULLER, VOL. VI. 
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A.D. 1640 equal strictness to urge an universal conformity. 
- — Sermon ended, we chose Dr. Stewart, dean of Chi- 
chester, prolocutor P. 

The effect 13 . Next day of sitting we met at Westminster, 
bishop’s ft® chapel of king Henry the Seventh, both the 
houses of convocation being joined together, when 
the archbishop of Canterbury entertained them with 
a Latin speech, well nigh three quarters of an hour 
gravely uttered, his eyes ofttimes being but one 
remove from weeping. It consisted most of generals, 
bemoamng the distempers of the church, but con- 
cluded it with a special passage, acquainting us how 
highly we were indebted to his majesty’s favour, so 
far intrusting the integrity and ability of that convo- 
cation, as to empower them with his commission, the 
like whereof was not granted for many years before, 
to alter old, or make new canons for the better 
government of the church 

The just 14 . Some wise men in the convocation began now 

suspicions X u • 7 Y? n ° 

of wise ^0 oe jealous oi tne event of new canons, yea, became 

fearful of their own selves, for having too great power, 
lest it should tempt them to be over tampering in 
innovations. They thought it better, that this convo- 
cation, with its predecessors, should be censured for 
laziness, and the solemn doing of just nothing, rather 
than to run the hazard by over activity to do any- 
thing unjust. For, as waters long dammed up, oft- 
times flounce and fly out too violently, when their 
sluices are pulled up, and they let loose on a sudden; 
so the judicious feared, lest the convocation, whose 
power of meddling with church matters had been 

, ^ Stewart. Nalson’s Collections, i. 358.1 

derk of his majesty s closet. q [This commission is print- 
Heylyn s Laud, p. 423 . See also ed in Nalson, ib. p. 33 8.] 
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bridled up for many years before, should now, en-A 0 . 1640 . 
abled with such power, overact their parts, espe- 
cially in such dangerous and discontented times. 

Yea, they suspected, lest those who formerly had 
outrun the canons with their additional conformity, 
(ceremonizing more than was enjoined,) now would 
make the canons come up to them, making it neces- 
sary for others, what voluntarily they bad practised 
themselves. 

15. Matters began to be in agitation, when on a The parha- 
sudden the parliament (wherein many things wereSniydlf- 
started, nothing hunted down or brought to per-“^'’®^' 
fection) was dissolved. AVhilst the immediate cause 
hereof is commonly cast on the king and court, 
demanding so many subsidies at once, (England 

being as yet unacquainted with such prodigious 
payments,) the more conscientious look higher and 
remoter, on the crying sins of our kingdom. And 
from this very time did God begin to gather the 
twigs of that rod, (a civil war,) wherewith soon after 
he intended to whip a wanton nation. 

16. Next day the convocation came together, as Yet the 
most supposed, merely meeting to part, and finally 

to dissolve themselves. When, contrary to general*"^"®® 
expectation, it was motioned, to improve the present 
opportunity, in perfecting the new canons which 
they had begun. And soon after a new commission 
was brought from his majesty, by virtue whereof we 
were warranted still to sit, not m the capacity of a 
convocation, but of a synod, to prepare our canons 
for the royal assent thereunto. But Dr. Brownrigg, 

Dr. Hacket, Dr. Holdsworth, Master Warmistrey’’, 


^ [Proctoi for Worcestei ] 
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A 0. 1640 . with others, to the number of thirty-six, (the whole 
house consisting of about six score®,) earnestly pro- 
tested afifainst the continuance of the convocation^. 

S [The house consisted of ‘‘ then ? ' A new commission/ 
147 members according to the “ saith he, ‘ was brought from 
list printed, see Nalson. Some *' his majesty, by virtue where- 
of course would not he pre- of we were warranted to sit, 
sent.] “ not in the cayacity of^ con- 

^ [Dr. Heylyn and Fuller vocation, but of a synod ' I 
were both present at this con- " had thought our author with 
vocation, but vary in their nar- ‘'^his wise and judicious friends 
ratives respecting its proceed- *‘*had better hearkened to the 
mgs, which is not to be wondered tenour of that commission, 
at, since the circumstances re- than to come out with such 
ferred to occurred sixteen years “ a wild and gross absurdity as 
before their controversy. Dr. “ this is, so fit for none as sir 
Heylyn says • ** I have not “ Edward Deering, and for 
heard of any such motion as him only to make sport withal 
“ our author speaks of from in the house of commons. 
“ any who were present at that At the beginning of the con- 
tmie, though I have dili- vocation, when the prolo- 
“ gently laboured to inform ‘‘ cutor was admitted, the abp 
“ myself in it. Nor is it pro- produced his majesty’s com- 
“ bable, that any such motion “ mission under the great seal; 
“ should be made as the case whereby the clergy was en- 
“ then stood. The parliament “ abled to consult, treat of* 
had been dissolved on Tues- “ and conclude such canons* 
" day, 5th May , the clergy ** as they conceived most ex- 
met m convocation the mor- pedient to the peace of the 
row after, expecting then to “ church and his majesty’s ser- 
be dissolved and licensed to “ vice. But this commission 
go home again. But cow- “ being to expire with the end 
“ trary to that general exj^ecta- of the parliament, it became 
“ tmn, instead of hearing some void* of no effect as soon as 
news of his majesty’s writ “ the parliament was dissolved, 
for their dissolution, there Which being made known 
came an order from the arch- “ unto the king, who was re- 
** bishop to the prolocutor to ‘‘ solved the convocation should 
“ adjourn till Saturday And continue, and that the clergy 
“ this was all the business that ** should go on in completing 
was done that day , the those canons which they had 
** clergy generally being in no so happily begun, he caused 
small amazement, when they “ a new commission to be sent 
“ were required not to dissolve unto them, in the same words 
till further order Saturday “ and to the very same effect 
(9th May) being come, what “ as the other was, but that it 
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17. These importunately pressed that it might sink a. d. 1640 . 
with the parliament^ it being ominous and without ^ ’ 

was to continue durante he-. sent. Hereupon, when the 
neplacito only, as the other council rose, I moved his 
** was not. The Appeal, &c.” “ majesty for a writ : hie ma- 

P iii, p 33. ** gctve me an unlocked for 

These remarks of Dr, Hey- “ repl^. That he was willing 
lyn are without doubt substan- io have the subsidies which 
tially correct, •as they agree we had granted him, and 
With the statement made by that we should go on with the 
the archbishop on his trial. finuhingof those canons which 
And as his narrative of these he had given us power under 
events supplies some deficiencies the broad seal of England 
in Fuller's account, and cor- to make. And when I re- 
rects some of his errors, I “ plied it would be excepted 
have quoted it at considerable “ against, in all likelihood by 
length. The following is the divers, and desired his ma- 
archbishop's version of these “ jesty to advise well upon it, 
occurrences : the king answered me pre- 

During this parliament the sently, that he bad spoken 
clergy had agreed in convo- with the lord-keeper, the 
cation to give his majesty six lord Pinch, about it, and that 
subsidies, payable in six years, he assured him it was legal. 

** which come to 20,000/. a I confess I was a little troiu 

year for six years, but the ‘‘ bled, both at the difficulties 

act of it was not made up of the time, and at the answer 

His majesty seeing what lay itself; that after so many 
upon him, and what fears ** years faithful service, in a 
** there were of the Scots, was “ business concerning the church 
** not willing to lose these sub- so nearly, his majesty woidd 
sidles, and therefore thought “ speak with the lord-keeper, 

“ upon the continuing of the “ both without me, and before 
convocation, though the par- “ he would move it to me, and 
liament was ended, but had ** somewhat I said thereupon 
" not opened those thoughts of “ which pleased not ; hut the 
** his to me. particulars I remember not. 

Now I had sent to dissolve “ Upon this, I was command- 
the convocation at their next “ ed to sit and go on with the 
*' sitting, haste and trouble of “ convocation. At first, some 
these businesses making me “ little exception was taken 
“ forget, that I was to have the “ there by two or three of the 
king’s writ for the dismissing lower house of convocation, 

** as well as the convening of whether we might sit or no. 
it. Word was brouglit me I acquainted his majesty with 
of this from the convocation “ the doubt, and humbly be- 
house, while I was sitting m “ sought him, that his learned 
council and his majesty pre- council, and other persons of 

M 3 
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A,D 1640 precedent, that the one should survive, when the 

i ^ other was expired. To satisfy these, an instrument 

was brought into synod, signed with the hands of 
lord privy-seal, the two chief justices, and other 
tmu^ judges, justifying our so sitting in the nature of a 
thereof, synod, to be legal according to the laws of the 
realm". It ill becometh clergymen, to pretend to 


honour, well acquainted with 
the laws of the realm, might 
“ deliver their judgment upon 
“ it. This his majesty gra- 
“ ciously approved, and the 
question was put to them . 
they answered as followeth 
“ under their hands (see this 
“ instrument in note ^). 

“ This judgment of these 
“ great lawyers,” he continues, 
“ settled both houses of con- 
** vocation. So we proceeded 
‘‘ according to the power given 
us under the broad seal, as 
is required by the statute 
“ 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 

In this convocation thus 
continued, we made up our 
“ act, perfect for the gift of six 
subsidies, according to the an- 
cient form in that behalf, and 
delivered it under seal to his 
“ majesty This passed nemine 
refragante, as may appear 
“ apudActa, And we followed a 
precedent in my lord abp. 
Whitgift's time, an 1586 
“ Together with this act for 
** subsidies, we went on in de- 
“ liberation for certain canons, 
thought necessary to be add- 
“ ed, for the better govern- 
ment and more settled peace 
of the church, which began 
“ to be much disquieted by 
the proceedings of some fac- 
** tious men (which have since 


“ more openly and more vio- 
lently shewed themselves). 
“ The canons which we made 
“ were in number seventeen, 
and at the time of the sub- 
“ scnption, no man refused or 
so much as checked at any 
one canon, or any one breach 
“ m any one of them, saving a 
canonical or two,” &c. Trou- 
bles and Trial, p. 80.] 

® [The instrument ran as 
follows . 

“ The convocation being call- 
“ ed by the king’s writ under 
“ the great seal, doth continue 
“ until it be dissolved by writ 
or commission under the great 
seal, notwithstanding the par- 
“ liament be dissolved. 

‘^14 Mali, 1640. 

Jo Finch, C. S. 

H. Manchester. 

“ John Braraston. 

Edward Littleton. 

“ Ralph Whitfield, 
r “ John Bankes. 

“ Robert Heath ” 
(Laud’s Troubles, p. 80 
Nalson’s Coll. i. 364.) 
The long parliament however 
(notwithstanding this opinion) 
made this continuation of the 
convocation a matter of great 
complaint against the archbi- 
shop. It must not however on 
that account be inferred that 
there was any thing illegal. 
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more skill in the laws than so learned sages in thatA^a^o. 

profession, and therefore unpartial judgments may ^ 

take off from the fault of the followers, and lay it on 
the leaders, that this synod sat when the parliament 
was dissolved. This made the aforesaid thirty-six 
dissenters (though solemnly making their oral pro- 
tests to the contrary, yet) not to dissever themselves, 
or eater anj^ act in scriptis against the legality of 
this assembly; the rather, because they hoped to 
moderate proceedings with their presence. Surely 
some of their own coat, which since have censured 
these dissenters for cowardly compliance, and doing 
no more in this cause, would have done less them- 
selves if in their condition. 

18. Thus was an old convocation converted into aOutoftiie 
new synod ; and now their disjointed meeting being 

cation the 

either in its sittings or proceed- act without parliament. This slnod, 
ings In the disputes which was a point of Brastianism to ^ 
afterwards arose on this subject, which even Tillotson had not 
both parties seem to have as- descended. That the church 
sumed it as an unquestionable before emperors were Chris- 
right, that the king might as- tianized did hold synods of her 
semble and continue convoca- own pure authority is indis- 
tion, whether parhament was putable; that after the time 
sitting or not. Dr Wake was of Constantine, though synods 
for making the sitting and act- were summoned by imperial au- 
ings of convocation entirely de- thority, yet that the church did 
pendent on the free pleasure not conceive that such assemblies 
of the prince ; his opponent were dependent on mere royal 
Dr Atterbury, taking at least grace and favour, is evident 
a juster view of the powers from various declarations made 
and rights of the church ca- to that purpose, collected by 
tholic (whatever the practice of Dr. Brett, in his Church Go- 
this kingdom may have been), vernment (p. 295. ed. 2d) 
claimed for the church an in- This I think is quite enough to 
alienable right of making ca- justify the archbishop's pro- 
nons for itself, a right which it ceedings in this particular, had 
never surrendered to the civil he not been fortified by the 
power. Neither however seem king's warrant ] 
to have imagined that con- ^ [This passage has been 
vocation could not sit and controverted by Dr. Heylyn, 

M 4 
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A D. 1 640. set together again, they betook themselTes to consult 
about new canons. Now because great bodies move 


who affirms that the words 
used in England of late 
times'' are synonymous ; nor 
does our author deny it, but 
defends his use of them by the 
opinion of those who made 
this distinction between them ; 
I. Convocation, which is in 
the beginning and ending 
** parallel with the parliament; 
“ 2 Synod, which is called by 
the king out of parliament.” 
The expression however, which 
appears to have been bandied 
about at this time, was “bor- 
** rowed from the speech of a 
mity gentleman i as he is 
called by the author of the 
“ History of the Reign of 
King Charles, and since by 
“ him declared to be the lord 
** George Digby, now earl of 
Bristol But he that spent 
“ most of his wit upon it, and 
** therefore gave occasion unto 
others for the like mistak- 
“ ings, was sir Edward Deer- 
ing, in a speech made against 
these canons an. 1640, where 
we find these flourishes • 

* Would you confute the 
“ convocation ? they were a 
“ holy synod. Would you 
** argue against the synod 
why they were commissioners. 
Would you dispute the com- 
mission ^ they will mingle 
all powers together, and an- 
swer that they were some 
*' fourth thing, that neither we 
know nor imagine , that is to 
say (as it follows afterwards, 

“ P 57 )> 9 - convocationaUsyno- 
** dical assembly of commis- 
sioners ’ ” Heylyn in The 


Appeal, &c. P. lii. p. 37. Cla- 
rendon says, that after the de- 
termination of the last, the 
convocation-house was ^‘by a 
new writ continued, and sat 
“ for the space of above a 
'' month under'the proper title 
of a synod ; made canons, 
which was thought that it 
might, and gave subsidies 
out of parliament, and en. 
“ joined oaths, which certainly 
it might not do : in a word, 
“ did many things which in 
** the best of times might have 
“ been questioned, and there- 
“ fore were sure to be con- 
demned in the worst.” Re- 
bellion, i 261 Dr. Barnard 
gives us a further account of 
this continuation of the convo- 
cation, in his Life of Dr. Hey- 
lyn, p 1 80 “ The convoca- 

“ tion,” he says, '‘usually end- 
eth in course the next day 
“ after the dissolution of par- 
" liament. But the Doctor 
“ (Heylyn) well knowing that 
“ one great end of calling par- 
“ liaments is to raise the king 
" money for the public con- 
“ cerns, he therefore w^ent to 
" Lambeth, and shewed the 
" aj^chbishop a precedent, in 
“^the reign of Q Elizabeth, 
“ for granting subsidies, or a 
" benevolence by convocation 
“ to be levied upon the clergy, 
" without the help of a parlia- 
ment, whereby the king's 
necessities for money might 
" be supplied and so it suc- 
cessfully fell out, the arch- 
“ bishop acquainting the king 
** with this present expediency, 
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slowly, and are fitter to be the consenters to than 
the contrivers of business, it was thought fit to con- 


the convocation still conti- 
' * nued sitting, notwithstanding 
the dissolution of parliament. 
“ And when this was scrupled 
“ at by some of the house, the 
** Doctor resol v|»d their doubts 
and rid them of their fears, 
“ by shewing them the dis- 
** tinction betwixt a king's writ 
“ for calling a parliament, and 
that for assembling a convo- 
“ cation ; their different forms 
“ andindependenceof one upon 
another. Finally, it was de- 
** terrained by the king him- 
“ self, and the learned council 
in the law, that the convoca- 
tion called by his majesty's 
" writ was to be continued till 
It was dissolved by his writ, 
“ notwithstanding the disso- 
lution of parliament. This 
benefit the king got by their 
sitting, six subsidies under 
the name of benevolences, 
** which the clergy paid him. 

On Friday, May 29, the 
“ canons of that convocation 
were unanimously subscribed 
“ unto by all the bishops and 
“ clergy, no one of them dis- 
sen ting but the bishop of 
“ Gloucester, for which he was 
deservedly suspended, who 
afterwards turned papist, and 
was the only renegado prelate 

of this land But lastly, 

to consider the sad condition 
of that convocation before 
“ they were dissolved. The 
Doctor, as one of their fellow 
** members, speaks most feel- 


“ ingly : during all the time of 
their sitting, they were under 
those horrid fears, by reason 
* ‘ of the discontents fallin g upon 
the parliament's dissolution, 
^ that the king was fain to 
set a guard about Westmin- 
“ ster Abbey, for the whole 
“ time of their sitting. Poor 
men, to what a distress were 
“ they brought : in danger of 
“ the king's displeasure if they 
rose, of the people’s fury if 
‘‘ they sat ; in danger of being 
beaten down by the following 
“ parliament, when the work 
“ was done, and, after all, ob- 
“ noxious to the lash of censo- 
“ rious tongues for their good in- 
“ tendments; fornotwithstand- 
ing their great care that all 
things might be done with 
decency and to edification, 
every one must have his blow 
'' at them*.* For Prynnepub- 
“ lished The Unbishoping of 
Timothy and Titus, and his 
“ other libel of News from 
Ipswich, wherein he called 
'' the archbishop of Canterbury 
“ archagent of the devil, ^that 
Beelzebub himself had been 
archbishop, and all the bi- 
“ shops were Luciferian lords.' 
The like reproaches were 
thundered out of the pulpit 
“ by Burton in his sermon on 
“ Prov. xxiv. 22, where he 
‘‘ abused the text and bishops 
sufiiciently, calling them in- 
stead of fathers step-fathers, 
“ for pillars caterpillars, limbs 


Heylyn’s Obs on L’Estrange’s Char I p 181 


A.D 1640 
i6Chas. 1. 
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-l-^^!^and twenty, beside the prolocutor, who were to ripen 
matters, as to the propounding and drawing up the 
forms to what should pass, yet so, that nothing 
should be accounted the act of the house, till thrice 
(as I take it) publicly voted therein^^. 
my the 19. Expect not here of me an exemplification of 
such canons as were concluded of in this convoCjation. 
Partly, 'because being printed they are public to every' 
piified. ljul; chiefly, because they were never put in 

practice or generally received. The men of Persia 
did never look on their little ones till they were 
seven years old, (bred till that time with their 
mothers and nurses,) nor did they account them in 
their genealogies amongst their children (but amongst 
the more long-lived abortives) if dying before seven 
years of age. I conceive such canons come not 
under our cognizance, which last not (at least) an 
apprenticeship of years in use and practice, and 
therefore we decline the setting down the acts of 


of the Beast, factors for Anti- 
Christ, and antichnstian mush- 
rooms t. Bast^vick laid about 
him before in his Flagellum 
“ EpiscoporumLatialium,when 
he had worn out that rod, 
took another in his Litany. 
“ Finally, the rabble had a 
** cursed song among them to 
affront the poor clergy with 
as they met them ; saying, 

** ‘ Your bishops are bite-sheep ; 

“ Your deans are dunces ; 

" Your priests are the priests of 
Baal;— 


“ The deni fetch them all by 
bunches.’” 

A very full and complete ac- 
count of the proceedings of 
this convocation will also be 
found in Heylyn’s Life of 
Laud, p 422, sq] 

^ [" Some things passed at 

the first time, but others 
which were nearly new were 
“ thrice read, on the same token 
that it occasioned the contest 
" betwixt the prolocutor and 
Dr. Ploldsworth.” Fuller in 
The Appeal, &c. P. iii. p. 39 ] 


t See Heylyn’s Life of Laud, p 329 
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this synod. It is enough for us to present the a. d. 1640. 
number and titles of the several canons : i6 Chas. i. 

1. Concerning the regal power. 

2. For the better keeping of the day of his majesty’s most 
happy inauguration. 

3. For suppressing of the growth of popery. 

4. Against Socinianism. 

5. Against sectaries, 

^ 6. An oath enjoined for the preventing of all innovations 

in doctrine and government. 

7. A declaration concerning some rites and ceremonies. 

8. Of preaching for conformity. 

9. One book of articles of inquiry to be used at all paro- 
chial visitations. 

10. Concerning the conversation of the clergy. 

1 1 . Chancellors’ patents. 

12. Chancellors alone not to censure any of the clergy in 
sundry cases. 

13. Excommunication and absolution not to be pronounced 
but by a priest. 

14. Concerning the commutations, and the disposing of 
them. 

15. Touching concurrent j urisdictions. 

16. Concerning licenses to marry. 

17. Against vexatious citations z. 

20. As for the oath concluded on in this synod. The form 
because since the subject of so much discourse, it is&V^^^^*^ 
here set forth at large, according to the true tenour 
thereof, as followeth : 

1 . 4 . jB. do swear, that I do approve the doctrine 
and discipline, or government established in the 
church of England, as containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation ; and that I will not endeavour by 
myself or any other, directly or indirectly, to bring 

z [See these canons at length in Wilkins* Concil. iv. p. 543 ] 
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A.D. 1640.“ in any popish doctrine contrary to that which is so 
established; nor will I ever give my consent to 
“ alter the government of this church, by arch- 
“ bishops, bishops, deans, and archdeacons, &c. as it 
“ stands now established, and as by right it ought to 
“ stand, nor yet ever to subject it to the usurpation 
“ and superstitions of the see of Rome. And all 
“ these things I do plainly and sincerely acknoMedge 
“ and swear, according to the plain and common 
“ sense and understanding nf the same words, with- 
“ out any equivocation or mental evasion, or secret 
“ reservation whatsoever. And this I do heartily, 
“ willingly, and truly, upon the faith of a Christian. 
“ So help me God, in Jesus ChristV’ 

A motion 21. Toward the close of the convocation, Dr. Grif- 
Stion fitk, a clerk for some Welsh diocese, (whose moderate 
BibiT*'* carriage all the while was very commendable,) made 
a motion that there might be a new edition of the 
Welsh church Bible, some sixty years since first 
translated into Welsh, by the worthy endeavours of 
bishop Morgan, but not without many mistakes and 
omissions of the printer. He insisted on two most 
remarkable, a whole verse left out, Exod. xii., con- 
cerning the angeV s passing over the hemes besprinkled 
with blood, which mangleth the sense of the whole 
chapter. Another, Habak. ii. 5 , where that passage. 
He is a proud man, is wholly omitted. The matter 
was committed to the care of the Welsh bishops, 
who, (I fear,) surprised with the troublesome times, 
effected nothing therein’’. 

® [See Lauds Troubles, was for amezidment of the 
p. 281 Nalson. ib. 374.] Welsh Liturgy. As the busi- 

[See Nalson, ib 370, ac- ness was intrusted to the bishop 
cording to whom, this motion of St. Asaph, it is not unlikely 
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22. The day before the ending of the sjmod, 

Godfrey Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, privately ^ — 

repaired to the archbishop of Canterbury, acquaint- ter’s singu- 
ing him, that he could not in his conscience subscribe ftr.Stened 
the new canons. It appeared afterwards, that he^'^^f" 
scrupled some passages about the corporal presence. 

But, whether upon popish or Lutheran principles, he 
best knoweth ’himself. The archbishop advised him 
to avoid obstinacy and singularity therein. However, 
the next day, when we all subscribed the canons, 
(suffering ourselves, according to the order of such 
meetings, to be all concluded by the majority of 
votes, though some of us in the committee privately 
dissenting in the passing of many particulars,) he 
alone utterly refused his subscription thereunto. 
Whereupon the archbishop, being present with us in 
king Henry the Seventh his chapel, was highly of- 
fended at him ; “ My lord of Gloucester,” said he, 

“ I admonish you to subscribe and presently after, 

“ My lord of Gloucester, I admonish you the second 
“ time to subscribe and immediately after, “ I ad- 
“ monish you the third time to subscribe to all 
which the bishop pleaded conscience, and returned a 
denial c. 

that the Dr. Griffith here men- affirming, that he would assent 
tioned was Dr George Griffith, to no canon agreed upon in 
proctor for that diocese.] this convocation, until it should 

® [From the report of the be first made apparent by what 
proceedings of this convocation authority it was assembled and 
in Wilkins, Cone. iv. p. 541, acted. (See Nalson, ib. 369.) 

Goodman appears to have made The following is Laud's own 
a public opposition. The sub- account of the matter, when it 
ject under discussion, was the formed one of the articles of 
propriety of publishing some his accusation • “ For the bi- 
cauon concerning the Eucha- " shop of Gloucester’s refusing 
rist and the placing of the holy “ to subscribe the canons and 
table. This Goodman opposed, " take the oath, — the truth is 
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A D. 1640 23. Then were the judgments of the bishops sever- 

ally asked, whether they should proceed to the present 
suspension of Gloucester, for his contempt herein? 

pended. 


this : he first pretended (to 
avoid his subscription) that 
we could not sit, the parlia- 
ment risen. He was satisfied 
in this by the judges’ hands 
“ Then he pretended the oath; 
“ but that which stuck in his 
'' stomach was the canon about 
the suppressing the growth 
“ of popery. For coming over 
to mcj to Lambeth, about 
** that business, he told me he 
would be torn with wild 
horses before he would sub- 
scribe that canon. I gave 
him the best advice I could, 
but his carriage was such, 
" when he came into the convo- 
cation, that I was forced to 
“ charge him openly with it, 
“ and he as freely acknowledged 
“ it, as there is plentiful proof 
** of bishops and other divines 
“ then present. 

“And for his lordship’s being 
“ after put to take the oath, — 
“ it was this : I took myself 
“ bound to acquaint his ma- 
j'esty with this proceeding of 
my lord of Gloucester’s, and 
“ did so. But all that was 
“ after done about his commit- 
“ ment first, and his release 
‘‘ after, when he had taken the 
oath, was done openly at a 
“ full council-table, and his 
“ majesty present, and can no 
“ way be charged upon me as 
“ my act. For it was my duty 
“ to let his majesty know it, 
to prevent further danger, 
then also discovered.” p. 282 
In another part also of his 


defence, where the archbishop 
enters even yet more minutely 
into an account of his proceed- 
ings with the bishop of Glou- 
cester on this /iccasion j we find 
that one of the arguments 
urged agamst the bishop was* 
this, that in all synods the suf- 
fragans are bound to declare 
themselves by open affirmation 
or denial of the canons agreed, 
when however it came to the 
bishop’s turn to subscribe, he 
would not do either; “on this,” 
says Laud, I, with the con- 
‘‘ sent of the synod, suspended 
“ him. Divers of my lords 
“ the bishops were very tender 
“ of him, and the scandal given 
“ by him. And John Dave- 
“ nant, then lord bishop of 
“ Salisbury, and Joseph Hale, 
“ then lord bishop of Exeter, 
“ desired leave of the house, 
“ and had it, to speak with my 
“ lord of Gloucester, to see if 
“ they could prevail with him, 

** They did prevail, and he 
came back and subscribed 
“ the canons in open convoca- 
“ tion.” He then proceeds to 
state, that upon informing the 
oking with what had taken 
place, and upon certain in- 
formation received from some 
agents beyond sea, the king 
restrained the bishop to his 
lodgings for a time. What 
that information was may be 
seen in the preface to Good- 
man’s Memoirs. His imprison- 
ment however had nothing to 
do with these canons ] 
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Davenant, bishop of Salisbury, being demanded his 

1 o C/I181S* X* 

opinion, conceived it fit some lawyers should first be 

consulted with, how far forth the power of a synod in 
such cases did extend. He added moreover, that the 
threefold admonition of a bishop ought solemnly to 
be done with some considerable intervals betwixt 
them, in which the party might have time of conve- 
nient deliberation. However, some days after he 
'was committed (by the king’s command as I take it) 
to the Gate-house, whe’-e he got by his restraint 
what he could never have gained by his liberty, 
namely, of one reputed popish, to become for a short 
time popular, as the only confessor suffering for not 
subscribing the canons. Soon after the same canons 
were subscribed at York, where the convocation is 
but the hand of the dial, moving and pointing as 
directed by the clock of the province of Canterbury. 

And on the last of June following, the said canons 
were publicly printed, with the royal assent aflSxed 
thereunto. 

24. No sooner came these canons abroad into public First ex- 
view, but vanous were mens censures upon them. gaW the 
Some were offended, because bowing toward the®*"®"®' 
communion-table (now called altar by many) was not 
only left indifferent, but also caution taken that the 
observers or the emitters thereof should not mutu- 
ally censure each otherj yet many complained, that 
this ceremony, though left indifferent as hereafter to 
salvation, was made necessary as here to preferment. 

Yea, this knee-mark of bowing or not bowing would 
be made the distinguishing character, that hereafter 
all such should be condemned as halting in con- 
formity, who were not thoroughpaced in these addi- 
tional ceremonies. 
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— the oath in the middle thereof, having its bowels 
cepfton.** puffed up with a wind &c., a cheverel word, which 
might be stretched as men would measure it. Others 
pleaded for it, as only inserted to save the enumera- 
tion of many mean officers in the church, whose 
mention was beneath the dignity of an oath, and 
would but clog the same. Yea since, some have 
endeavoured to excuse the same by the interpreta-' 
tive &c. incorporated into the body of the covenant, 
whereby people are bound to defend the privileges 
of parliament, though what they be is unknown to 
most that take the same. 

Third and 26. But most took exception against that clause 
in the oath, “ we will never give any consent to alter 
“ this church government,” as if the same were in- 
tended to abridge the liberty of king and state in 
future parliaments, and convocations, if hereafter 
they saw cause to change any thing therein. And 
this obligation seemed the more unreasonable, be- 
cause some of those orders specified in the oath (as 
archbishops, deans, archdeacons) stand only esta- 
blished jure humano, sive ecclesiastico ; and no wise 
man ever denied, but that by the same power and 
authority they are alterable on just occasion 
Endeavoui- 27. Yet there wanted not others, who with a 
^^.vourable sense endeavoured to qualify this sus- 
picious clause, whereby the laker of this oath was 
tied up from consenting to any alteration®. These 

[The arguments against borne for the present, consider- 
the oath may be seen in Bax- ing the difficulties of the time, 
ter s Life, p. 16.] He wrote a very moderate and 

® [Bishop Sanderson, though sensible letter to the archbishop 
approving the oath, wished that on this occasion, printed by 
the pressing of it might be for- Nalson, ib p. 498 ] 
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argued, that if the authority, civil or ecclesiastical, a o. 1640. 
did not herein impose an oath, binding those that 
took it hereafter to disobey themselves, and reject 
such orders, which the foresaid civil or ecclesiastical 
power might afterwards lawfully enact or establish. 

For, seeing in all oaths this is an undoubted maxim, 
Quacimque fm'jna verhoh'um juratiir, Deus sic Jura- 
mentum acci^t, siciit ille cui juratur intelligit, none 
•can probably suppose that the governors in this 
oath intended any clause thereof to be an abridg- 
ment of their own lawful power, or to debar their 
inferiors from consenting and submitting to such 
alterations as by themselves should lawfully be made. 
Wherefore these words, “We will never give any 
“ consent to alter,” are intended here to be meant 
only of a voluntary and pragmatical alteration ; when 
men conspire, consent, labour, and endeavour to 
change the present government of the church, in 
such particulars as they do dislike, without the con- 
sent of their superiors. 

28. But the exception of exceptions against these The over 
canons is, because they were generally condemned 
as illegally passed, to the prejudice of the funda-®''*’?®' 
mental liberty of the subject, whereof we shall hear 
enough in the next parliament. Meantime some 
bishops were very forward in pressing this oath, 
even before the time thereof. For, whereas a liberty 
was allowed to all to deliberate thereon, until the 
feast of Michael the archangel, some presently 
pressed the ministers of their dioceses, for the tak- 
ing thereof, and, to my knowledge, enjoined them 
to take this oath kneeling. A ceremony (to my 
best remembrance) never exacted or observed m 
taking the oath of supremacy or allegiance ; which 

FULUEB, VOL. VI. N 
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A. D. 1640. some aecouBted an essay of their activity, if provi- 
denee had not prevented them^. 

Theimpor. 29 . Many impressioHS of English Bibles printed 

feise print- at Amsterdam, and moe at Edinburgh in Scotland, 

ed Bibles. brought over hither, and sold here. Little 

their volumes, and low their prices, as being of bad 
paper, worse print, little margent, yet greater than 
the care of the corrector, many most abominable 
errata being passed therein. Take one instance for. 
all : — Jer. iv. 17, speaking^ of the whole common- 
wealth of Judah, instead of, because she hath been 
rebellious against me, saith the Lwd, it is printed, 
Edinburgh 1637, because she hath been religious 
against me, saith the Lord. Many complaints were 
made, especially by the company of stationers, against 
these false printed Bibles, as giving great advantage 
to the papists, but nothing was therein effected S. 

^ [It might be imagined ** London ; and their excep- 
from Fuller s language, that '' tions were spread in writing 
objections were made to the against them. And this set 
canons immediately on their “ others to work both in the 
being published. We learn “ western and the northern 
otherwise from Laud. It ap- “ parts ; till at last by the 
pears from him^ that no one in “ practice of the faction, there 
convocation, bishop Goodman was suddenly a great altera- 
excepted, hesitated to subscribe “ tion, and nothing so much 
them. ^^At their first publica- “ cried down as the canons.*' 

** tion/’ he says, “ they were ib. p 83. 

“ generally approved m all The list of the puritan min- 
“ parts of the kingdom ; and I isters who combined to get 
“ had letters from the remotest *»hands to a petition against the 
“ parts of it full of approba- oath may be seen in Nalson. 
tion ; insomuch, that not Their leaders were Burgess, 
myself only, but my brethren Calamy and Goodwin. Collect, 
who lived near these parts, i. 496.] 

and which were not yet gone g [Yet the suppiession of 
do\yn, were very much joyed these Bibles afterwards formed 
at it. But about a month one of the charges brought bv 
after their printing, then be- Prynne against the archbishop. 

“ gan some whisperings against Prynne’s Complete History &c., 
them by some ministers in p. 183.] 
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For in this juncture of time came in the Scottish A. D if'40. 
army, and invaded the northern parts of England, 

What secret solicitations invited them hither, is not 
my work to inquire. Many beheld them as the 
only physicians of the distempered state, and be- 
lieved that they gave not their patient a visit on 
pure charity, but having either received, or being 
well promised their fee before 

30. Soon after began the long lasting parliament. Parliament 
so known to all posterity for the remarkable trans- 
actions therein. The king went to the house pri-^"’ 
vately by water, many commending his thrift in 
sparing expenses, when two armies in the bowels of 
the land expected their pay from his purse. Others, 
distinguishing betwixt needless pomp and necessary 
state, suspected this might be misinterpreted as if 
the Scotch had frighted him out of that ceremony 
of majesty : and some feared such an omission pre- 
saged that parliament would end with sadness to 
him, which began without any solemnity. Abreast 
therewith began a convocation, though unable long 
to keep pace together, the latter soon tiring as 
never inspirited by commission from the king to 
meddle with any matters of religion: Mr.Warmistrey 
(a clerk for Worcester) made a motion therein, that 
they should endeavour (according to the Levitical 
law) to cover the pit which they had opened, and to 
prevent their adversaries’ intention, by condemning 
such offensive canons as were made in the last con- 
vocation. But it found no acceptance, they being 

^ [Our historian had very their army. Some very amus- 
good reason for this statement : ing disclosures to this effect 
avarice being a stronger motive are made in Baillie’s Letteis 
than religion in bringing the and Journals,] 

Scots here, and in maintaining 

N 2 
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i6Chas.I. - 

accused. 

Theinso- 31. TWs day happened the first fruits of Anabap- 
tistical insolence, when eighty of that sect meeting 
at a house in St. Saviour’s in Southwark, preached 
that the statute in the 35th of Eliz. for the adminis- 
tration of the Common Prayer was no good law, 
because made by bishops. That the" king cannot 
make a good law, because not perfectly regenerate.- 
That he was only to be obeyed in civil matters. 
Being brought before the lords they confessed the 
articles, but no penalty was inflicted upon them. 

The three About this time Mr. Prynne, Dr. Bastwick, 

brought and Mr. Burton were brought out of durance and 
rnumpL exile, with great triumph into London, it not suffic- 
ing their friends to welcome them peaceably, but 
victoriously, with bays and rosemary in their hands 
and hats. Wise men conceived that their private 
returning to the town had signified as much grati- 
tude to God, and less affront to authority. But 
some wildness of the looks must be pardoned in 
such, who came suddenly into the light out of long 
darkness. 

Dr. Pock- 33. As bishop Williams and Mr. Osbaston were 
Dr.*Bi^ the two first clergymen who found the favour of 
censured, parliament, (being remitted their fines, and re- 
stored to their livings and fiberty,) so doctor Pock- 
lington and doctor Bray were the two first that felt 
their displeasures': the former for preaching and 

1 [“ No other way to pacify “ two books as were to be re- 
“ the high displeasures of the “ canted by the one, and for 
“ bishop of Lincoln, hut by “ which the other was to be 
“ such a sacrifice, who there- “ deprived of all his prefer- 
“ fore IS intrusted to gather " ments. And in this the 
“ such propositions out of those “ bishop served his own turn, 
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printing, the latter for licensing two books, oneA.B 1640. 
called Sunday no Sabbath, the other The Christian 
altarK Bishop Williams moYed, that doctor Bray 


“ and the people’s too ; his 
own turn first in the great 
controversy of the altar, in 
** which he was so great a 
stickler, and ip which Pock- 
“ lington was thought to have 
provoked him to talie that 
revenge. The people’s turn 
he served next, in the con* 
“ demning and recanting of 
some points about the Sab- 
“ bath, though therein he ran 
“ cross to his former practice. 

Who had been not long since 
“ so far from those Sabbatarian 
“ rigors, which now he would 
fain be thought to counten- 
“ ance, that he caused a co- 
“ medy to be acted before him 
at his house at Bugden, not 
“ only on a Sunday in the after- 
“ noon, but upon such a Sun- 
" day also on which he had pub- 
licly given sacred orders both 
to priests and deacons And 
to this comedy he invited the 
“ earl of Manchester, and di- 
“ vers of the neighbouring gen- 

“ try.” ‘‘Though on this 

“ turning of the tide he did 
“ not only cause these doctors 
“to be condemned for some 
“ opinions which formerly him-r. 
“ self allowed of, but moved at 
“ the assembly in Jerusalem- 
“ chamber,thatall books should 
“ be publicly burnt, which had 
“ disputed the morality of the 
“ Lord’s-day Sabbath.” Dr. 
Heylyn in The Appeal, <Ssc. P. 
iii. p. 45. To the last obser- 
vation Fuller replies, “I have 
“ been credibly informed that 


“ when in Jerusalem-chamber^ 
“ Mr Stephen Marshall urged 
“ most vehemently for severe 
“ punishment on the authors 
“ of those books ; bishop Wil- 
“ Hams fell foul on the books, 
“ moving they might be burn- 
“ ed, that their authors might 
“ the better escape.’"] 

^ [Dr. Pocklington was ac- 
cused by one Harvey his pa- 
rishionerfor being an introducer 
of innovations and idolatry, and 
the author of the books men- 
tioned in the text. He was 
condemned in the house of 
loi ds (who had now lent them- 
selves to the popular clamor) 
and the following sentence was 
passed upon him, — passed upon 
him by that very parhament 
who restored Bastwick and 
his fellow libellers to their 
original position in society, 
and voted, that all the several 
commissioners who had passed 
sentence against them in a for- 
mal court of law should make 
them satisfaction ! 

These were the terms of the 
sentence: — i. “That the said 
“ Dr. Pocklington is prohibited 
“ from ever coming within the 
“ verges of the king’s court. 
“ 2. That he is deprived of all 
“ his ecclesiastical livings, dig- 
“ mties and preferments. 3. 
“ That he is disabled and held 
“ incapable hereafter to hold 
“ any place or dignity in church 
“ or commonwealth. 4. That 
“ his two books be publicly 
“ burnt in the city of London, 
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i6Chas.i. second treatise. Soon after, both the doctors 

deceased, for grief, say some, that they had Avritten 
what they should not ; for shame, say others, that 
they had recanted what they would not ; though a 
third sort more charitably take notice neither of 
the one nor the other, but merely impute it to the 
approach of the time of their dissolution^ 

Siipersti- 34 . Doctor Cosins soon after was highly accused, ' 
Xa'n^’for superstition and unjust ^proceedings against one 
cosius. Smart on this occasion. The doctor is charged 

to have set up in the church of Durham a marble 
altar with cherubins, which cost two thousand 
pounds, with all the appurtenances thereof ; namely, 
a cope with the Trinity, and God the Father in the 
figure of an old man, another with a crucifix and 
the image of Christ, with a red beard and blue cap. 

and the two universities, by the parliament not only sen- 
“ the hand of the common ex- tenced him to a recantation, 
** ecutioners.” — Nalson's Col- but shortly after deprived him 
lections, i p. 774. Had the ofhis ecclesiastical preferments, 
house of lords resisted the His books were seized, himself 
iniquitous proceedings of the imprisoned, plundered, and 
commons, they had saved the forced to fly — See Lloyd's 
bishops, and with the bishops Memoirs, p. 512. Walker’s 
saved themselves. Some ac- Sufierings, p 6.] 
count of Dr. Pocklington will 1 Dr. Pocklington lived 
be found in Wood’s Fasti, i. p. about two years, and Dr. Bray 
166. According to Walker, “above four years, with as 
who examined the church re- great cheerfulness and cou- 
gister, he died in 1641 — Suf- “rage as formerly,’’ says Dr. 
ferings of the Clergy, p. 95 Heylyn, ib. p. 46. 

Dr Bray, who also sufiered Dr. Pocklington’s pamphlet 
on this occasion, was chaplain shews great ability, but is 
to archbishop Laud, and had written with a keenness and 
been originally much inclined to smartness which were sure to 
puritanism. His only fault was bring upon him the vengeance 
the licensing Dr. Pocklington’s of mean-spirited minds when 
books, in his capacity of chap- once they had gained a political 
lain to the archbishop. Yet ascendancy] 
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Besides, he was accused for lighting two hundred a.d. 1640, 
wax candles about the altar on Candlemas-day. For 
forbidding any psalms to he sung before or after 
sermon, though making an anthem, to be sung of 
the three kings of Cologne, by the names of Gasper, 
Balthazar, and Melchior; and for procuring a con- 
secrated knife only to cut the bread at the commu- 
nion * 

35. Mr. Smart “ a prebendary of the church, one Cmd usage 
of a grave aspect and reverend presence, sharply in-|L^? 
veighed in a sermon against these innovations, taking 

for his text : I hate all those that hold superstitions 
vanities, hut thy law do I love. 

36. Hereupon he was kept prisoner four months 
by the high commission of York, before any articles 
were exhibited against him, and five months before ■ 
any proctor was allowed him. Hence was he carried 
to the high commission at Lambeth, and after long 
trouble remanded to York, fined 500/., committed 
to prison, ordered to recant, and for the neglect 
thereof, fined again, excommunicated, degraded, and 
deprived, his damage (as brought in) amounting to 
many thousand pounds. 

37 . But now Mr. Rous of the house of commons, Rdiered by 
bringing up the charge to the lords against doctor 

^ [None of these charges ^ [Of this weak and mis- 
appear in the articles exhibited chievous man, who afterwards 
in parliament against Br. Co- distinguished himself as a wit- 
sins in the year 1641, His ness against archbishop Laud, 
own defence of himself, which a short account will be found 
is too important to be omitted, inWood'sAthen.ii.p.2i . Some 
I have printed in an appendix extracts from this sermon have 
to this volume. See also a been printed in Nalson ; they 
correct account of these pro- are too coarse and too violent 
ceedings in Nalson’s Collec- to find a place here ] 
tions, i. p. 518.] 

N 4 
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A 0.1640. Cosins, termed Mr. Smart the “Proto-martyr of 
i6Ch^„ England in these latter days of persecution,” and 
large reparations was allowed unto him, though he 
lived not long after to enjoy them. 

Dr Cosins 38 . Now though Done can excuse and defend 
doctor Cosins his carriage herein, yet this must be re- 
ported to his due commendation. Some years after 
getting over into France, he neither joined with the 
church of French protestants at Charenton nigh 
Paris, nor kept any communion with the papists 
therein, but confined himself to the church of old 
English protestants therein Where, by his pious 


[This is not altogether so. 
Dr. Basire in his life of bishop 
Cosins thus narrates these cir- 
cumstances — ** One signal m- 
“ stance of his constancy and 
“ courage for the Liturgy of the 
Church of England may not 
be omitted, that is anno 1645 
He did, ^vith the consent of 
“ the ministers of the reformed 
“ church of Charenton near 
Paris, solemnly, in his priest- 
ly habit, with his surplice 
“ and with the office of burial, 
“ used in the Church of Eng- 
“ land, inter there the body of 
sir Wm Carnaby a noble 
and loyal knight, not with- 
out the troublesome contra- 
diction and contention of the 
“ Romish curate there. At 
that time many that were 
pur-blind and not able to 
“ see the then less visible face 
** of the Church of England 
** then in the wane , a church 
“ in the wilderness because 
“ under persecution, when sun- 
dry were wavering from the 
true religion , our bishop did 
then confirm some eminent 


“ persons against many immi- 
** nent and importunate se- 
“ ducers (another episcopal of- 
fice), which is m snch am- 
“ biguous times especially to 
“ confirm the souls of the dis~ 
ctpleSy exhortiiig them to con^ 
“ tmue in the faith (Tit. 1. 1 1); 
“ teaching that we must through 
“ much tribulation enter into 
“ the kingdom of God (Acts 
xiv 22.). 

One notable instance of 
this our bishop's constancy 
and zeal in this kind we may 
“ not omit, which was a solemn 
conference both by word and 
** writing betwixt him and the 
“ prior of the English Benedic- 
“ 1?nes at Pans supposed to 
be [ ] Robinson. 

"" The argument was concern- 
ing the validity of the ordi- 
nation of our priests, &c. in 
the Church of England This 
“ conference was undertaken 
“ to fix a person of honour 
then wavering about that 
“ point. The sum of which 
“ conference, as I am informed, 
was ivritten by Dr Cosins to 
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living, and constant praying and preaching, he xe- A. D. 1640, 
duced some recusants to, and confirmed more doubt- 
ers in the protestant religion. Many his encounters 
■with Jesuits and priests, defeating the suspicions of 
his foes, and exceeding the expectation of his friends, 
in the success of such disputesP. 

39 . The commons desired the lords to join with a. D. 1641. 
them to find*out, who moved the king to reprieve 

■John Goodman a seminary priest, w'ho (as they said) 
had been twice condemned, and now the second®"^ 
time reprieved, whilst the parliament sat^. 

40. The king sent a message by the lord privy- 
seal, that Goodman was not (as the commons were 
informed) condemned and banished, hut only sen- 
tenced for being a priest, and therefore that in re- 
prie'ving him he shewed but the like mercy which 
queen Elizabeth and king James had shewed in the 
like eases. 

41. The lords joined vrith the commons in their 
desire concerning Goodman, that the statutes might 
speedily be executed upon him, as necessary in this 
juncture of time, wherein papists swarmed in all 
parts presuming on indemnity. With what credit 
or comfort could they sit to enact new laws, whilst 
they beheld former statutes daily broken before 
their eyes ? 

42. The king acquainted the houses that though 


Dr. Morley, the now rt. rev. 
“ lord bishop of Winchester, 
in two letters bearing date, 
June II, July ii, 1645.” 
Basire, p. 60.] 

P [Our author in his Wor- 
thies' has noticed the mistakes 
made^^in this narrative of the 


charges against Dr. Cosins; 
but for this, as well as for 
the bishop’s own defence, the 
reader is referred to the Ap- 
pendix.] 

^ [See Nalson’s Historical 
Collections, 1 p. 738, 739.] 
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a.d. 1641. queen Elizabeth and king James never condemned 

priest merely for religion, yet rather than he would' 
discontent his subjects he left him to the judgment 
of both houses, to be disposed of at their pleasure. 

Vet he es- 43. Goodman petitioned the king, that like Jonah 
the prophet, he might be cast into the sea, to still 
the tempest betwixt the king and his people, con- 
ceiving his blood well spent to cement thenl toge- 
ther. But in fine he escaped with his life, not so' 
much by any favour indulged him, as principally 
because the accusations could not be so fully proved 
against him*'. 

The firat 44. About this time was the first motion of a new 
protestation, to be taken all over England (the copy 
tation. isphereof is omitted as obvious every where), which 
some months after was generally performed, as con- 
taining nothing but what was lawful and commend- 
able tWein. Yet some refused it, as suspecting the 
adding of new would substract obedience from 
former oaths, (men being prone to love that best 
which left the last relish in their souls,) and in fine 
such new obligations of conscience, like suckers, 
would draw from the stock of the old oaths of supre- 
macy and allegiance®. 

r [This letter is printed at “ in favour of the eail of 
full length in Nalson’s Collec- “ Strafford, upon the Saturday 
tions, i. 746. Though Good- before , which moved them 
man escaped this time with his to unite themsehes by this 
life, he shortly after died in “ protestation for * bringing to 
prison See Marsys La Mort condign punishment all such 
glorieuse, &c. p 51, ed. 1646. “ as shall either by force, prac- 

Panzani's Memoirs, p. 2-82.] “ tice, plots, counsels, conspira- 

s [Dr. Heylyn gives a fuller “ cies or otherwise, do any 
history of this protestation. “ thing to the contrary of any 
He says, ** The occasion of it ** thing in the same protestation 
“ was a speech made by the “ contained * Which protesta- 
“ king in the house of peers " tion being carried into the 
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45 . March began very blusteringly, on the first a. d. 1641. 
day ’tvhereof archbishop Laud was in Mr. Maxfield his 
coach carried to the Tower, and not long after the^te'of 
lords appointed a committee of their own members 
for settling of peace in the church. What hopeful g*°“- 
opinion the aforesaid archbishop had of their pro- 
ceedings, will appear by the following note which 
he entered into his ‘diary : 

• “ A committee for religion settled in the upper 
“ house of parliament. Ten earls, ten bishops, ten 
“ barons. So the lay-votes will be double to the 
“ clergy. This committee will meddle with doctrine 
“ as weU as ceremonies, and will call some divines 
“ to them to consider of the business, as appears by 
“ a letter hereto annexed, sent by the lord bishop of 
“ Lincoln to some divines, to attend this service. 


“ house of peers, was, after 
some few days, generally taken 
** by that house also. But the 
“ prevalent party in the house 
of commons having further 
aims than such as our author 
“ pleaseth to take notice of, 
first caused it to be printed 
by an order of the 5th of 
“ May, that they might be sent 
“ down to the sheriffs and 
“ justices of peace in the seve- 
ral shires ; to whom they 
intimated, ^ that as th'^y 
“ justified the taking of it"' 
“ in themselves, so they could 
“ not but approve it in all such 
as should take it.’ But 
finding that this did not 
much edify with the country 
“ people, they desired the lords 
" to concur with them in im- 
posing the same. Failing 
** whereof, by an order of their 


onm house only July 30, it 
was declared, that ‘ the pro- 
“ testation made by them was 
“ fit to be taken by every per- 
“ son that was well affected in 
“ religion and to the good of 
the commonwealth ; and 
“ therefore what persons so- 
“ ever did not take the same, 
was unfit to bear office in the 
church or commonwealth.* 
“ Which notwithstanding, many 
“ refused to take it, as our 
** author telleth us, not know- 
“ ing but that some sinister 
” use might be made thereof; 

as afterwards appeared by 
" those rites and ‘protestations 
“ which conducted some of the 
“ five members to the house of 
" commons.” See the Appeal, 
P. lii. p.47.] 

t March i5,p.24=:6i. [See 
Laud’s Diary, I.] 
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A D.1641. « Upon the \rhoIe matter, I believe this committee 
16 chas 1. ^-jjg national synod of Ungland, to the 

“ great dishonour of this church. And what else 
“ may follow upon it, God knoweth.” 

A sab-com- 46. At the Same time the lords appointed a sub- 
committee, to prepare matters fit for their cogni- 
purpose. bishop of Lincoln having the chair in 

both), authorized to call together divefs bishops and 
didnes, to consult together for correction of what 
was amiss, and to settle peg.ce, viz. 


^^The archbishop of Armagh 
[Jas. Usher]. 

The bishop of Durham 
[Thos. Morton]. 

The bishop of Exeter [Jos. 
Hall]. 

Doctor Samuel Ward^. 
Doctor John Prideaux^. 
Doctor William Twisse^. 
Doctor Robert Sanderson a 


Doctor Daniel Featley^. 
Doctor il^alph Brownrigg^^. 
Doctor Richard Holdsworth^. 
Doctor John Hacket®. 
Doctor Cornelius Burges^. 
Master John Whited. 

Master Stephen Marshall. 
Master Edmund Calamy. 
Master Thomas Hill. 


^ More were named, but 
these chiefly were present. 
[See their names at length in 
Kennet, iii. p. 105. Compare 
also Plume's Life of Hacket, 
p. xvi., and Racket's Life of 
Williams, 11 p. 146 ] 

^ [Professor of divinity in 
the university of Cambridge, 
and archdeacon of Taunton.] 
y [Professor of divinity, and 
vice-chancellor in the univer- 
sity of Oxford ] 

2 [The celebrated defender 
of superlapsarianism.] 

a [Afterwards bishop of Lin- 
coln ] 

^ [A witness against Laud.] 
c [Afterwards bishop of Ex- 


eter , a good but a weak man ; 
at this time archdeacon of Co- 
ventry.] 

fl [Vice-chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and 
archdeacon of Huntingdon ] 

® [Afterwards the good bishop 
of^Lichfield, and restorer of its 
•njathedral ; at this time arch- 
deacon of Bedfoid ] 

f [A railer against bishops, 
afterwards a purchaser of bi- 
shops' lands ] 

a: [The author of A Century 
of Malignant Priests, omitted 
by Hacket The three others, 
Marshall, Calamy, and Hill, 
were concerned in writing 
Smectymnuus ] 
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Jerusalem-chamber in the dean of Westminster’s •*a.d. 1641. 
house was the place of their meeting (where they — 
had solemn, debates six several days), always enter- 
tained at his table with such bountiful cheer as well 
became a bishop. But this we behold as the last 
course of all public episcopal treatments, whose 
guests may now even put up their knives, seeing 
soon alter thewoider was called for, which took away 
all bishops’ lands, and most of English hospitality. 

47. First they took the innovations of doctrine They con- 
into consideration, and here some complained, thatnorabonsin 
all the tenets of the Council of Trent had 

one or other) been preached and printed, abating 
only such points of state popery against the king’s 
supremacy, made treason by the statute. Good 
works co-causes with faith, in justification: private 
confession, by particular enumeration of sins, need- 
ful necessitate medii to salvation, that the oblation 
(or, as others, the consumption) of the elements, in 
the Lord’s Supper, holdeth the nature of a true 
sacrifice, prayers for the dead, lawfulness of monas- 
tical vows, the gross substance of Arminianism, and 
some dangerous points of Socinianism. 

48 . Secondly, they inquired into praeter-canonical And in dis- 
conformity, and innovations in discipline. Advancing 
candlesticks in parochial churches in the daytime, 

on the altar so called. ‘Making canopies over, with 
traverses of curtains (in imitation of the vail before 
the holy of holies) on each side and before it. Having 
a credentia or side-table (as a chapel of ease, to the 
mother altar) for divers uses in the Lord’s Supper. 
Forbidding a direct prayer before sermon, and min- 


h [Bishop Williams.] 
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A.D.i64i.isters to expound the Catechism at large to their 
parishioners, carrying children (when baptized) to 
the altar so called, and there offering them up to 
God, pretending for some of these innovations the 
Injunctions and Advertisements of queen Elizabeth, 
which are not in force, and appertaining to the 
printed Liturgy, secundo et tertio Edvardi seatti, 
which is refoimed by parliament. ' 

Ana con- 49. Thirdly, they consulted about the Common 
Prayer Book, whether sqme legendary and some 

Prayer. doubted saints, with some superstitious memo- 

rials, were not to be expunged the calendar h Whe- 
ther it was not fit that the lessons ^ould be only 
out of canonical scripture, the epistles, gospels, 
psalms, and hymns, to be read in the new transla- 
tion, &o. Whether times prohibited for marriage 
are not totally to be taken away. Whether it were 
not fit that hereafter none should have a license, or 
have their banns of matrimony asked, save such who 
should bring a certificate from their minister, that 
they were instructed in their Catechism. Whether 
the rubric is not to be mended, altered and explained 
in many particulars. 

Andregu- 50. Lastly, they entered on the regulating of 
ecclesiastical government, which was not brought in, 
because the bishop of Lincoln had undertaken the 
draught thereof, but not finished it, as employed at 
the same time in the managing of many matters of 
state : so easy it is for a great person never to be at 
leisure to do what he hath no great mind should be 
done. 

Divers opi- 51 . Some are of opinion that the moderation and 

nions what 

^ This I did write out of the private notes of one of the 
committee 
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mutual compliance of these divines might have pro- a. d. 1641. 
duced much good, if not interrupted, conceiving-: — 
such lopping might have saved the felling of episco - ence might 
pacy. Yea they are confident, had this expedient 
been pursued and perfected, 

Trqjaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alia nianeres. 

Troy still had stood in power, 

• And king Priam’s lofty tower 
. Had remained at this hour : 

it might, under God, have been a means, not only 
to have cheeked, but choked our civil war in the 
infancy thereof. But the court prelates expected 
no good from the result of this meeting, suspecting 
the doctrinal puritans (as they nicknamed them), 
joined with the disciplinary puritans, would betray 
the church betwixt them. Some hot spirits would 
not have one ace of episcopal power or profit abated, 
and (though since confuted by their own hunger) 
preferred no bread before half a loaf. These main- 
tained that any gi ing back of ground was in effect 
the gi’anting of the day to the opposite party, so 
covetous they be to multiply their cravings, on the 
others’ concessions. But what the issue of this con- 
ference concluded would have been, is only known 
to Him who knew what ^the men of Keilah would do, 

'and whose prescience extends, not only to things 
future, but futurable, h^fv^3g the certain cognizance 
of contingents, which might, yet never actually shall, 
come to pass’. 

k I Sam. xxiii. 12. been their policy throughout 

1 [The presbyterian party publicly to ask but little, and 
broke it off for fear that they when that little was like to be 
should not accomplish what granted them, to use all kinds 
they desired, the utter aboli- of intrigues to prevent it, with - 
tion of episcopacy. It had out appearing to stir in the 
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f-chas^* 52. This consultation continued till the middle 

^ of Slay, and the weaving thereof was fairly forward 

BnAen off. loom, when atropos occat, the bringing in the 

bill against deans and chapters, root and branch, cut 
off all the threads, putting such a distance betwixt 
the foresaid divines, that never their judgments 
(and scarce their persons) met after together. 

The death 53. In the midst of these troublesome times, John 
Datenmt. Daveuaut bishop of Salisbury ended his life. His 
father was a wealthy and religious citizen of London, 
but bom at Davenant’s-lands in Sible Hedingham 
in Essex; where his ancestors had continued in a 
worshipfiil degree from sir John Davenant, who lived 
in the time of king Henry the Third. He bred his 
son a fellow commoner in Queen’s College in Cam- 
bridge, and would not suffer him to accept a fellow- 
ship, though offered, as conceiving it a bending of 
these places from the direct intent of the founders, 
when they are bestowed on such as have plenty. 
Though indeed such preferments are appointed, as 

matter. So on this occasion to see how such a man could 
they wanted not peace, they approve, and even take part in 
desired not unity, it suited them apparently, without any 
their purpose with the people scruple of conscience. His 
of England to appear moderate 27th letter is a very instructive 
and conciliating, but nothing one, in which he describes the 
was furtherfrom their thoughts, dangerous game which they 
When therefore there was a had to play, to gam the rabble 
probability of some concessions » London and their money by 
being made, and so the grounds demanding the abolition of 

of their discontent would have episcopacy, and yet at the 

been removed, they got sir Ed- same time to make it appear 
ward Deering to propose the to the moderate party among 
bill of ‘'The Root and Branch ” the lords, whom they ivished 
Of their most unscrupulous re- to conciliate, that they had no 
course to “ lies and hypocrisy” such design in reality. Alas ' a 

on these occasions, Dr. Baillie, little more firmness on the 

their agent, gives many lament- part of the king had saved him 
able instances ; and it is strange from all his misfoi tunes.] 
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well for tlie reward of those that are worthy, as the a. d. 1641. 

relief of those that want : and after his father’s death ^ 

he was chosen into that society. In his youthful 
exercises, he gave such an earnest of his future 
maturity, that Dr. Whitaker, hearing him dispute, 
said, “ that he would in time prove the honour of the 
" university.” A prediction that proved not untrue ; 
when afterward he was chosen Margaret professor 
•of divinity, being as yet but a private feUow of the 
college. “Vniereof some years after he was made 
master, and at last bishop of Salisbmy. WTiere 
with what gravity and moderation he behaved him- 
self, how humble, hospitable, painful in preaching 
and writing, may better be reported hereafter, when 
his memory (green as yet) shall be mellowed by 
time. He sat bishop about twenty years, and died 
of a consumption anno 1641, to which, sensibleness 
of the sorrowful times (which he saw were bad, and 
foresaw would be worse) did contribute not a little. 

I cannot omit, how some few hours before his death, 
having lien for a long time (though not speechless, 
yet) not speaking, nor able to speak, (as we beholders 
thought, though indeed he hid that little strength 
we thought he had lost, and reserved himself for 
purpose,) he fell into a most emphatical prayer for 
half a quarter of an hour. Amongst many heavenly 
passages therein, he 'thanked God for this his 
fatherly correction, because in all his lifetime he 
never had one heavy affliction, which made him 
often much suspect with himself, whether he was a 
true child of God or no, until this his last sickness. 

Then he sweetly fell asleep in Christ, and so we 
softly draw the curtains about him 
“ [See Lloyd’s Memoirs, p 281. He died April 20, 1641.] 

EDLLEE, VOL. VI. O 
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A.D. 1641 - 54 . The whole bodies of cathedral churches, being 

- — ~ of too great a bulk to be blown up by their advert 
saries at once, they began with the quires, accusing 
first members thereof for useless and unprofitable.- 

parliament. Tfie prelatical court clergy were not so active and 
diligent in defending these foundations, as it was 
expected from their interest and relations”. Whe- 
ther because they were disheartened atlfche imprison- 
ment of their chief the archbishop of Canterbury, or' 
because some of them being otherwise obnoxious to 
the parliament were loath therein to appear; or 
because they vainly hoped that this heat once over, 
all things would continue in their pristine condition ; 
or because they were loath to plead in that suit, 
whereia they despaired to prevail, as foreseeing those 
places destined to dissolution. 

An unjust 55. Yet some of the same side causelessly com- 
plained of the backwardness of other moderate 
cathedral men, that they improved not their power 

15 [This supineness (if such this same year, that the clergy- 
conduct deserves this name) “ of England convented in any 
was not more remarkable in the “ convocation, or synod, or 
** prelatical court clergy,” as otherwise, have no power to 
Fuller odiously calls them, make any constitutions, ca- 
than it was in the clergy in ge- nons or acts whatsoever in 
neral ; Laud and Wrenn were matters of doctrine, disci- 
in custody, Montague dying of pline or otherwise to bind 
an ague which carried him off ‘*cthe clergy or laity of this 
about this time, Manwanng “ land without common con- 
disabled from sitting in the sent in parliament and yet 
house by a censure passed on no one exclaimed against this 
him some time before. These usurpation. Nor must the 
as they were the ablest pre- clergy be blamed as if they 
lates, so were they of undoubted were singular in this respect; 
courage. But these had been thejudges submitted with equal 
removed to make safer way for supineness to the interference 
the tyranny of the commons, of the commons in their jurist 
Far more surprising is it that diction, and were as tame and 
parliament should have resolved as abject as others. To say 
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■with their parliament Mends so zealously as they a n. 1641. 

might in this cause, as beginning too late, and pro ^ 

ceeding too lazily therein, who should sooner have 
set their shoulders and backs to those tottering 
quires, so either to support them, or to be buried 
under the ruins thereof. Whereas they did whatso- 
ever good men could, or ■wise men would do in their 
condition, leli^ving no stone unturned which might 
advantage them herein. 

S6. Indeed it was conceived inconsistent ■with The cathe. 
their gravity, to set themselves to fight against the^e^®^ 
shadow of common rumour, (and so to feign an enemy 
to themselves,) whilst as yet no certainty of the par-^‘*®“®- 
liament’s intentions to destroy deans and chapters. 

What had this been but perchance to put that into 
their brains, which otherwise they charitably believed 
would not enter therein ? But no sooner were they 
certified of the reality of their design, but they 
vigorously in their callings endeavoured the preven- 
tion thereof : 


that no man possessed either 
sufficient courage or principle 
to resist these instances of ille- 
gal oppression would be unfair . 
some such there were, but they 
were either paralyzed by the 
rapid movements of the popular 
party, or misled by the appa- 
rent zeal and sanctity of design-^ 
ing members Great indeed 
was the humiliation of the 
church at this penod of Eng- 
land's history, but that humi- 
liation consisted^ not so much 
in the loss of her temporal 
ower, and in the success of 
er adversaries, as in the fact, 
that she had now found how 
little she possessed of the sym- 
pathy of the people ; that the 


lowest and the wickedest could 
wound her with impunity, im- 
peach her ceremonies, libel her 
bishops, blaspheme her ordi- 
nances, cry aloud for her de- 
struction, and none came for- 
ward to defend her cause. This 
indeed was degradation enough; 
and it seems as if that degrada- 
tion was needful to restore her 
to the affections of the nation. 
It was a degradation, but that 
out of which she came not 
merely unscathed but brighter 
and stronger, a probation which 
will be and has been a tower 
of strength to her ever since, 
and a lesson of wisdom if it be 
used aright.] 
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appointing one in each, cathedral church to 
solicit their friends on this behalf. 

By drawing up a petition (the same mutatis 
mutandis) to house of lords and commons, which 
(because never formally presented) I forbear to insert. 

By retaining and instructing learned counsel to 
move for them in the house. Until they were in- 
formed that the orders of the house wCuld not bear 
any to plead for them, but that they must personally 
appear and viva voce plead for themselves. 

Dr Hac- 57. Lest therefore their longer silence should by 
fa posterity be interpreted, either sullenness that they 
and ''^ouM not. Or guiltiness that they durst not, speak 
chapters, themselves, by their friends they obtained leave 
to be admitted into the house of commons, and to 
be heard what they could allege in their own be- 
half They made choice of Dr. John Hacket, pre- 
bendary of Paul’s, and archdeacon of [Bedford], 
to be the mouth in the behalf of the rest. The 
brief heads of whose speech, copied (by his leave) 
out of his own papers, are here inserted”. 

58. First he craved the favour of that honourable 
house, to whom he was to speak on a double disad- 
vantage. One caused from the shortness of time, this 
employment being imposed on him but in the after- 
noon of the day before. The other because he had 
not heard what crimes or -offences were charged on 
deans and chapters (that so he might purge them 
from such imputations), reports only flying abroad 
that they were accounted of some of no use and 
convenience ; the contrary whereof he should en- 
deavour to prove, reducing the same to two heads, 

° [Printed at full length by Dr. Plume, in his Life, p. xviii. 
He had but one night to prepare himself.] 
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quoad res, et quoad personas, in regard of things of a d. 1641. 

great moment, and divers persons concerned in such ^ 

foundations. 

69. To the first. It is fit that to supply the 
defects of prayer committed by pri\ate men, the 
public duty thereof should be constantly performed 
in some principal place (in imitation of the primitive 
practide) and’this is daily done in cathedral churches. 

And whereas some complain that such service gives 
ofifence for the super-exquisiteness of the music 
therein (so that what was intended for devotion 
vanished away into quavers and air), he, with the 
rest of his brethren there present, wished the amend- 
ment thereof, that it might be reduced to the form 
which Athanasius commends, td leg&ntihus sint quam 
cantantihus similiores. And here he spake much in 
praise of the church music, when moderated to 
edification. 

60 . Hence he passed to what he termeth the 
other wing of the cheruhin, which is preaching, first 
planted since the reformation in cathedral churches, 
as appears by the learned sermons which Dr. Alley 
(afterwards bishop of Exeter) preached in the church 
of St. Paul’s, and since continued therein. Where 
by the way he took occasion to refel that slander, 
which some cast on lecture preachers as an upstart 
corporation, alleging that the local statutes of most 
or all cathedral churches do require lectures on the 
week days. And in the name of his brethren he re- 
quested that honourable house, that the godly and 
profitable performance of preaching might be the 
more exacted. 

61 . In the third place he insisted on the advance- 
ment of learning, as the proper use and convenience 

o 3 
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A. D. 1641. of cathedrals, each of them being a small academy, 

i6Chas.i. champions of Christ his cause against the ad- 

versary by their learned pens. Here he proffered 
to prove by a catalogue of their names and works, 
which he could produce, that most excellent labours 
in this kind (excepting some few) have proceeded 
from persons preferred in cathedrals or the univer- 
sities. Now what a disheartening would it -be to 
young students, if such promotions were taken away, 
witness the fewness of such admitted this last year 
into the universities, and the deadness of the sale of 
good books in St. Paul’s churchyard, merely upon 
a timorous imagination abroad, that we are now 
shutting up learning in a case and laying it aside. 
But if the bare threatening make such a stop in 
literature, what will the blow given do thereon ? 

62 . Fourthly, he alleged that the ancient and 
genuine use of deans and chapters was, as senatus 
episcopi, to assist the bishop in his jurisdiction. Now 
whereas some of his reverend brethren had lately 
complained, that bishops have for many years usurped 
the sole government to themselves, and their con- 
sistories, the continuing of chapters rightly used 
would reduce it from one man to a plurality of 
assistants. 

63. Lastly, the structures themselves should (said 
he) speak for the structures.* Not that he would 
have them with Christ’s disciples fondly to admire 
the fabrics, but to put them in remembrance, that 
cathedral churches were the first monuments of 
Christianity in the kingdom. 

64. From things he passed to persons, and began 
with the multitude of such members as had main- 
tenance from cathedrals, (some one of them allowing 
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livelihood to three hundred, and) the total amount- a^Dj^i 64 i. 

ing to many thousands- All which by the dissolu ^ 

tions of deans and chapters must be exposed to 
poverty. Next he instanced in their tenants, who 
holding leases from deans and chapters are sensible 
of their own happiness, (as enjoying six parts of 
seven in pure gain,) and therefore have petitioned 
the house to continue their ancient landlords. 

Thirdly, such cities wherein cathedrals stand, (if 
maritime,) being very poor in trade, are enriched by 
the hospitality of the clergy, and the frequent resort 
of strangers unto them. 

65. Then proceeded he to speak of the branches 
of the whole kingdom, all being in hope to reap 
benefit by the continuance of deans and chapters’ 
lands as now employed. For all men (said he) are 
not bom elder brothers, nor all elder brothers in- 
heritors of land. Divers of low degree, but generous 
spirits, would be glad to advance themselves, and 
achieve an estate by qualifying themselves, by in- 
dustry and virtue, to attain a share of cathedral 
endowments, as the common possession of the realm, 
inclosed in no private men’s estate. 

66 . And whereas travellers inform them, that all 
ranks and degrees of people in England, (knights, 
gentlemen, yeomen,) live more freely and feshion- 
ably than in any other' countries, he trusted their 
honours would account it reasonable, that the clergy 
had in some sort a better maintenance than in 
neighbouring reformed churches, and not, with Jero- 
boam’s priests, to be the basest of all the people. 

67 . Then did he instance in some famous pro- 
testants of foreign parts, who had found great relief 
and comfort by being installed prebendaries in our 

n A 
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A.D. 1641, cathedral and collegiate churches^ Dr. Saravia, 
preferred by queen Elizabeth, Dr. Casaubon (father 
and son) by king Janies, Dr. Primrose, Mr. Vossius, 
in the reign of king Charles, and Dr. Peter Moulin 
alive at this day, and who intended to leave Sedan, 
(if the warlike preparations there proceeded,) and 
come over into England, where he should have but 
sad welcome if all his livelihood were taken away 
from him. 

68. Nor could an act be done more to gratify 
the church of Rome than to destroy deans and 
chapters, seeing p Sanders himself seemeth to com- 
plain, that queen Elizabeth had left provosts, deans, 
canons and prebendaries in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, because he foresaw such foimdations 
would conduce to the stability of religion, so that 
by his words, a fatter sacrifice could not be offered 
up to such as himself than the extirpation of them. 

69. He went forwards to shew the benefit the 
king and commonwealth reaped by such lands as 
paying greater sums to the exchequer for first fruits 
tenths and subsidies, according to the proportion, 
than any other estates and corporations in the king- 
dom ; and are ready (said he), if called upon, 
cheerfully to contribute in an extraordinary maimer 
to the charge of the kingdom. 

70. Now as he was by their honours’ favour ad- 
mitted to plead under that roof, where their noble 

o [Of whom those who were “ losing his prebend at Canter- 
alive at this time shewed their “ bury, which king Charles the 
gratitude by holding their peace “ First conferred upon him 
in the dangers of the church, “ withgreatliberality.” Plume’s 
satisfied with their own safety. Life of Racket, p. xxv.] 
Vossius particularly, “for fear p De schismate Amglicano, 
“ of the parliament, and of p. 163. 
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progenitors had given to the clergy so many charters, A.D. 1641. 
privileges, and immunities, so he implored to find — 
the ancient and honourable justice of the house 
unto his brethren who were not charged, much less 
convicted of any scandalous faults, justly for the 
same to forfeit their estates. 

71. At last he led them to the highest degree 
of air considerations, viz. the honour of God, to 
whose worship and service such fabrics and lands 
were dedicated, and barred all alienation with (which 
he said is tremenda vooc) curses and imprecations; 
he minded them of the censers of Korah and his 
complices, pronounced hallowed 9 , because pretended 
to do God service therewith. And lest any should 
wave this as a Levitieal nicety, it was proverbial 
divinity, as a received rule in every man’s mouth : 

It is a snare to a man that devoureth that which is 
holy^. He added the smart question of St. Paul, 

Thou that abho^'rest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? 
and concluded, that on the ruins of the rewards 
of learning no structure can be raised but ignorance, 
and upon the chaos of ignorance nothing can be 
built but profaneness and confusion. 

72. This his speech was uttered with such be- speech 

• , , well accept- 

coming gravity, that it was generally well resented, ed. 
and wrought much on the house for the present, 
so that had the aliening of such lands been then put 
to the vote, some (who conceived themselves know- 
ing of the sense of the house) concluded it would 
have been carried on the negative by more than six 
score suffrages®, 

<l Numbers xvi. 38. the first instance it was actually 

r Proverbs xx. 25 thrown out : In the after- 

® [Dr. Plume says that in noon it was put to the ques- 
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Ap. i64u 73 . In the afternoon Dr, Cornelius Buries, as 

loChas.L 

speaker for his party, made a vehement invective 

his speed! agafast deans and chapters, and the unprofitableness 
of such corporations. He heavily aggravated the 
ei'apters. debauchedness of singing-men, not only useless, but 
hurtful by their vicious conversations. Yet he con- 
cluded -with the utter unlawfulness to convert such 
endowments to any private persons’ prbfit. So that 
the same doctrine was delivered by both the doctors, 
only they differed in their applications, the former 
being for the continuing such lands to their ancient, 
the latter for diverting them to other, but neither 
for alienating them from public and pious employ- 
ments*. 

HisabiHty 1^4. jf since Dr. Burges hath been a large pur- 
caidiTiaity. chaser of such lands to himself; if since St. Andrew", 
the first converted, and St. Paul, the last converted 


tion, and carried by many 
votes, that their revenues 
should not be taken away ; 
" yet not long after, in the same 
session, after a most unparlia- 
“ mentary manner, they put it 
“ to a second vote, and without 
a second hearing voted the 
contrary.” Life of Hacket, 

p. XXV.] 

^ [There was a deepermotive 
at bottom for suppressing ca- 
thedral endowments; at least 
with the lower orders. To keep 
the king in good temper, the 
Puritans had persuaded the 
commons to grant him tonnage 
and poundage for three years ; 
but not to burthen the people, 
and so become unpopular, 
they determined to raise a fund 
for the expenses of the nation 
out of the revenues of the ca- 


thedrals. The scaffolds in 
Westminster Hall ” (says 
Baillie) “ are now ready — 
“ Monday is the first day of 
Strafford’s cause. Some think 
his process will be short. To 
mollify the king, they have 
given him, the other day, the 
tonnage and poundage for the 
“ next three years, and some 
three subsidies, which with 
“ the former make nine. The 
stop of trade here, through 
men’s unwillingness to ven- 
“ ture these three or four years 
“ bygone, has made this people 
" much poorer than ordinary, 
“ They will be no ways able to 
“ bear their burthen if the ca- 
“ thedrals fail not.” Lett.xxvii. 
P. S. See also Lett, xxv.] 

^ Wells and London. 
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apostle, have met in his purse, I doubt not hut that 

he can give sufficient reason for the same, both to- ^ 

himself and any other that shall question him there- 
in. The rather because lately he read his learned 
lectures in St. Paul’s on the Criticisms of Conscience, 
no less carefiilly than curiously weighing satisfaction 
to scruples, and if there be any fault, so able a con- 
fessor knows how to get his absolution*. 

75. A bill brought up from the commons to theAmedier 
lords against bishops and clergymen, which, having 
several branches, was severally voted. 

i. That they should have no votes in parliament. 

ii. That they should not be in the commission 
of the peace, nor judges in temporal courts. 

iii. Nor sit in the Star-chamber, nor be privy 
counsellors. 

The two last branches of this bill passed by general 


^ [He was afterwards so 
large a purchaser of the bishops’ 
lands, that a little before the 
Eestoration he was offered 
20,000/. for his bargain, which 
he refused. To justify his con- 
duct, he put forth a tract en- 
titled, **No Sacrilege nor Sin 
“ to alien or purchase the 
** Lands of Bishops or others 
whose offices are abolished.’' 
Lond. 1659; ^ shuffling 

apology which he styled, “ A’' 
Case concerning the Buying 
“ of Bishops’ Lands with the 
" Lawfulness thereof. And the 
Difference between the Con- 
tractors for Sale of those 
Lands and the Corporation of 
Wells, (ordered, anno 16^0, 
** to be repaid to the then par- 
liament,) with the Necessity 


“ thereof since fallen on Dr. 
Burges. Lond. 1659. In 
two parts.” After the Resto- 
ration, when his ill-gotten pos- 
sessions reverted to their right- 
ful owners, this man was re- 
duced to great distress, the 
anguish of which was augment- 
ed by a terrible disease. And 
being reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, he who had once pos- 
sessed more influence over a 
factious house of commons than 
ever was possessed by Laud in 
the upper house, was compelled 
to sell his books for his sup- 
port, and was (to use his own 
words) reduced to want a piece 
of bread. He died in obscu- 
rity in 1665. See Wood’s 
Athen. ii. p. 347, and Fuller’s 
“Appeal” &c. at the conclusion.] 
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A.0. 1641. consent, not above two dissenting. But the first 
i 6 Cha 8 .i. Yoted in the negative, wherein all the 

bishops gave their own voices for themselves ; yet, 
had their suffrages been secluded, and the question 
only put to the lay lords, it had been carried for the 
bishops by sixteen decisive y. 

At last 76. After some days’ debate, the lords who were 
^iMDycast bishops protested that the former toanner 

of voting the bill by branches was unparliamentary 
and illegal; wherefore they moved the house that 
they should be so joined together as either to take 
the bill in wholly or cast it all out. Whereupon 
the whole bill was utterly cast out by many voices, 
had not the bishops (as again they did) given their 
suffrages in the same. 

77 . Master Maynard made a speech in the corn- 
speech a- mittee of lords against the canons, made by the 
® bishops in the last convocation, therein with much 
learning endeavouring to prove, 

i. That in the Saxons’ times (as Malmesbury, 
Hoveden, sir Henry Spelman, &c. do witness) laws 
and constitutions ecclesiastical had the confirmation 
of peers and sometimes of the people, to which great 
counsels our parliaments do succeed. 

ii. That it appears out of the aforesaid authors 
and others, that there was some checking about the 
disuse of the general making of such church laws. 

iii. That for kings to make canons without con- 
sent of parliament cannot stand, because built on 
a bad foundation, viz .on the pope’s mak in g canons 
by his sole power, so that the groundwork not being 
good the superstructure sinketh therewith. 


y £See Clarendon’s Rebellion, i. p. 410.} 
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iv. He examined the statute 25th of Henry VIII, fg 

arouching that that clause, "The clergy sliall not — 

“ make canons without the king’s leave,” implieth 
not that by his leave alone they may make them. 

Lastly, He endeavoured to prove that these canons 
were against the king’s prerogative, the rights, liber- 
ties, and properties of the subject, insisting herein on 
several particulars. 

i. The first canon puts a penalty on such as dis- 
obey them. 

ii. One of them determineth the king’s power and 
the subject’s right. 

iii. It sheweth that the ordinance of kings is by 
the law of nature, and then they should be in all 
places and all alike. 

iv. One of the canons saith that the king may not 
be resisted. 

V. Another makes a holy day,. whereas that the 
parliament saith there shall be such and no more. 

This his speech lost neither life nor lustre, being 
reported to the lords by the bishop of Lincoln, a 
back friend to the canons, because made during his 
absence and durance in the tower. 

78. One in the house of commons heightened the Several 
offence of the clergy herein into treason, which theiriflll^der- 
more moderate adversaries abated into a praemunire, 

Many much insisted on the clerks of the convocation 

for presuming (being but private men after the dis- 
solution of the parliament) to grant subsidies, and so 
without law to give away the estates of their fellow- 
subjects. 

79. A bill was read to repeal that statute of bin read 
1 Elizabeth whereby the high commission court is^hrom-* 
erected. This bill afterwards forbade any archbishop, 
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fe Ojm ^®riving power from the king to assess, 

^ or inflict any pain, penalty, amercement, imprison- 
ment, or corporal punishment for any ecclesiastical 
offence or transgression. Forbidding them likewise 
to administer the oath ex officio, or give oath to 
churchwardens, sidesmen, or any others, whereby 
their own or others’ offences should be discovered. 



SECT. IX. 


t BIGNISSmO 

DOM. THOMAE FISHER, 

BARONETTOa. 

Cum insignia tua gentilitia intueor^ non mm adeo heraldiccB 
artis ignarus^ quin prole sciam, quid sili 'celit manus iUa^ 
scutello hmrta. 

Te scilicet laronettum designate cum omnes in ilium ordinem 
cooptati, eos institutimie sua^ ad^ Ultoniam, (Hilernm pro- 
mndam,) forti desotra defendendam teneardur. 

At censu7n {prceter him mlgarew) alium Xatiorem^ et {quoad 
meipsum) Icetiorem^ mmrni illi expamcB^ quoe in im dypeo 
spectalilisy sulesse mdeo, Indem est summce iucs munifi- 
centim^ quo mmine me till devinctissimum profiteor^ 

MITTING matters of greater conse-A^]D^4i. 

quence, know that the bill against the ; — 

high commission was the third time^^c^fwn 
read in the house of lords and passed 
it, which some days after was con- 
firmed by his majesty. Thus the edge of the spi- 

a [Arms. Three demi-lions Jane, daughter of sir J Prescot, 
rampant gules, a chief indented knt. of Hoxne, Suffolk ; and 
of the second. This sir Thomas died in 1670. See Lyson’s En- 
Fisher, hart, the second of that virons of London, iii. p.153. 
name, was son of sir Thomas He is sometimes described as 
Fisher (who received his ba- being of St. Giles’, Middlesex, 
ronetcy in 1627) and Sarah, The title was extinct in 1 707.] 
daughter of sir Thomas Fowler, ^ Seldenus in Titulis Ho- 
bart. of Islington. He married noris. [p. 680. ed. 672.] 
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A.D. 164.1 ritual sword, as to discipline, was taken away. For 

»6Chas.i. j q£ proYiso made in tlie house of 

lords, that the general words in this bill should 
extend only to the high commission court, and not 
reach other ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; yet that proviso 
being but written and the statute printed, all coer- 
cive power of church consistories was taken away. 
Mr. Pym triumphed at this success, crying out. Digit- 
us Dei, “ It is the finger of God,” that the bishops 
should so supinely suffer themselves to be surprised 
in their power. Some disaffected to episcopacy ob- 
served a justice, that seeing many simple souls were 
in the high commission court by captious interro- 
gatories circumvented into a self-accusation, an un- 
suspected clause in this statute should abolish all 
their lawful authority. 

A bin for 2. The bishop of Lincoln brought up a bill to 

regulation , ^ .. ^ 

of bishops, regulate bishops and their jurisdiction, consisting of 
several particulars : 

i. That every bishop being in his diocese not sick, 
should preach once every Lord’s day, or pay five 
pounds to the poor, to be levied by the next justice 
of peace, and distress made by the constable. 

ii. That no bishop shall be justice of peace, save 
the dean of Westminster in Westminster and St. 
Martin’s. 

iii. That every bishop sho'uld have twelve assist- 
ants, (besides the dean and chapter,) four chosen by 
the king, four by the lords, and four by the com- 
mons, for jurisdiction and ordination. 

iv. That in all vacancies they should present to 
the king three of the ablest divines in the diocese, 
out of which his majesty might choose one to be 
bishop. 
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V. Deans and prebends to be resident at theA.DiC^i. 
cathedrals but sixty days. _ 

Ti. That sermons be preached therein twice every 
Lord’s day, once every holy day, and a lecture on 
Wednesday with a salary of one hundred marks. 

vii. All archbishops, bishops, collegiate churches, 

&e. to give a fourth part of their fines and improved 
rents, to buy but impropriations. 

viii. All double beneficed men to pay a moiety of 
their benefice to their curates. 

ix. No appeal to the court of arches or audience. 

X. Canons and ecclesiastical capitulations to be 

drawn up and fitted to the laws of the land by six- 
teen learned men, chosen six by the king, five by 
the lords, and five by the commons. 

This bill was but once read in the house, and no 
great matter made thereof ; the anti-episcopal party 
conceived it needless to shave their beards, whose 
heads they intended to cut off, designing an utter 
extirpation of bishops *=. 

3. By the way the mention of a moiety to the a crying 
curates, minds me of a crying sin of the English English** 
clergy conceived by the most conscientious amongst 
them, a great incentive of divine anger against 
them; namely, the miserable and scandalous sti- 
pends afforded to their curates, which made laymen 
follow their pattern in vmarages unendowed, seeing 

C [This seems to have been was sure (says Williams) he 
in ^ furtherance of a scheme dealt with such as were bare 

which the bishop entertained at and necessitous, from the 

this period, of taking off the Orcades to Berwick, and that 
edge of Presbyterian hosti- it was part of their errand 
lity, by moderating the power “ into England to carry away 
of the bishops, and making “ gold and to get pensions 
some provision for painful Ibid. p. 143 ] 

“ preachers.” The bishop 

FULLER, VOL. VI. P 
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A bill a- 
gainst bi- 
shop 
Wren 


A- D. 1641. such who knew most what belong to the work 
allowed the least wages to the ministry. Hence 
is it that God since hath changed his hand, making 
many who were poor curates rich rectors, and many 
wealthy incumbents to become poor curates. It 
will not be amiss to wish thankfulness without pride 
to the one, and patience without dejection to the 
other. 

4 . A bill was sent up by the commons against 
Matthew Wren, bishop o£ Ely, containing twenty- 
five articles, charging him for being popishly affected, 
a suppressor of preaching, and introducer of arbitrary 
power to the hazard of the estates and lives of many. 
They desired he might be sequestered from the king’s 
person and service 

The bi- 5. To return to the bishops : the commons per- 

shops im- . . , « , , 

peached for cemng that they were so tenacious of their votes 
in parliament, resolved vigorously to prosecute the 
impeachment against them for making of canons, 
expecting the bishops should willingly quit their 
votes as barons to be acquitted of their praemunire, 
whereby they forfeited all their personal estates ; 
yet the sound of so great a charge did not so afifiright 
them but that they persisted legally to defend their 
innocence. 

^Trounii bishops that were impeached for making 

allowed canons craved time till Michaelmas term to make 

them - . , 

their answer. This was vehemently opposed by 
some lords, and two questions were put : 


^ [See these articles in Nal- unworthy to hold any spiritual 
son’s Collections, ii. p. 398. promotion or office in the church 
Though they assumed merely or commonwealth, he was de- 
the form of a charge, and the prived, and imprisoned in the 
bishop was never brought to tower until the restoration, 
his answer, yet being declared See Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 612,] 
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i. Whether the bishops should sit still in the a. 0.1641. 

house, though without voting, (to which themselves — 

consented,) whilst the circumstance of time for their 
answer was in debate. 

ii. WTiat time they should have for their answer. 

The first of these was carried for them by one 

present voice and four proxies ; and for the second, 
time was allbwed them till the tenth of November. 

And although the adverse lords pleaded that in 
offences criminal, for matters of feet, no counsel 
should be allowed them, but to answer yea or no ; 
yet on the lord keeper’s affirming it ordinary and 
just to allow counsel in such cases, it was permitted 
unto them «. 

7 . Bishop Warner of Rochester^ is chosen by joint The im- 
consent to solicit the cause, sparing neither care nor^^™,™^ 
cost therein. Of the counsel he retained two 
appeared, sergeant Jermin, who declined to plead for 
them, except the bishops would first procure him a 
warrant from the house of commons, (which they 
refused to do,) and Mr. Chute, who, being de- 
manded of the lords whether he would plead for the 
bishops, “ Yea,” said he, “ so long as I have a tongue 

“ to plead with.” Soon after he drew up a de- 
murrer in their behalf, that their offence in making 
canons could not amount to a praemunire ; this being 
shewn to the bishop of Lincoln, he protested that 
he never saw a stronger demurrer all the days of his 
life, and the notice hereof to the lords was probably 
the cause, that they waved any further prosecution 
of tlie charge, which henceforward simk in silence. 

8. Pass we now from the outworks of espicopacy 

® [Rnshworth, i\ 382 ] ^ [Wood’s Athen n p 373 ] 

P 2 
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a.d.i64i.(I mean the deans and chapters) thus fiercely storm- 
i6 chas. I. ag ye(; jjQt taken) to the bishops themselves, 

began to shake, seeing their interest and re- 
spects in the house of lords did daily decay and 
decline. Yea, about this time came forth the lord 
Brooke his book against bishops, accusing them in 
respect of their parentage to be de fcece popt/li, “ of 
“ the dregs of the people,” and in respect of their 
studies no way fit for government, or to be barons 
in parliament. . 

9 - Whereupon the bishops, taking this accusation 
rentage, to heart, meet together, and in their own necessary 
defence thought fit to vindicate their extractions, 
some publicly, some in private discourse. 

Dr. Williams s began, then archbishop of York, 
(Canterbury being in the tower,) was accused in the 
Star-chamber for purchasing the two ancientest 
houses and inheritances in North Wales, (which are 
Penrhyn and Quowilocke, ) in regard he was de- 
scended from them. So that he might as truly 
accuse all the ancient nobility of Britain as tax him 
for meanly descended. 

Dr. Juxon, bishop of London, did or might plead 
that his parents lived in good fashion, and gave him 
large allowance, first in the university, then in Gray’s 
Inn, where he lived as fashionably as other gentle- 
men, so that the lord Brooke might question the 
parentage of any inns-of-court-gentleman as well 
as his. 

Bishop Morton of Durham averred that his father 
had been lord mayor of York, and borne all the 
oflSces of that city with credit and honour, so that 

•>’ [See Racket’s Life of Williams, p 6 — 7.] 
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the lord Brooke might as justly quarrel the descent 

of any citizens’ sons in England K 

Bishop Curie of Winchester his father was for 
many years auditor in the court of wards to queen 
Elizabeth and king James; and the aforesaid lord 
may as well condemn all the sons of officers to be 
meanly born as accuse him. 

Bishop Cc^k of Hereford his father’s family had 
continued in Derbyshire, in the same house and in 
the same means, four hundred years at least ; often 
sheriffs of that county, and matched to all the best 

^ [“ His coat armour and “ sired bis acquaintance^ pre- 
“ pedigree will shew him to be sently after he appeared in 
of the same original and stock “ print, and long before he 
with that eminent prelate and “ ascended to any considerable 
** wise statesman, John Morton, “ eminency in the church His 
“ bishop of Ely, and lord chan- ‘'parents were Mr. Richard 
“ cellor of England, afterward " Morton, citizen and mercer, 

“ archbishop of Canterbury and “ of York, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
“cardinal. (See this History “ Leedale his wife, who enrich- 

“ under the year i486 ) “ ed the world with him on 

“ And from hence the judicious “Thursday, 20th of March, 

“ reader will conclude his an- “ 1 564. His father was so 
“ cestors could not be obscure, “ eminent in his calling, that 
“ at least since this cardinal’s “ there is not at this day 
“ time, for such persons as he “ [1660], nor hath been for 
“ have seldom left their kin- “ many years by-past, any mer- 
“ dred "without some consider- “ cer in that city [York] who 
“ able preferments. If I were “ were not his apprentices either 
“ so good an herald as to trace “ immediately or mediately. 

“ up hispedigree to those times, “ His mother also was a gentle- 
“ it IS possible it would reach “ woman of \ery good family, 

“ to Thomas or John Mortoir; “ descended from the Valva- 
‘‘ whom the cardinal made his “ sours by her mother’s side,. 

“ heirs, as being sons to two of “ and by whom not only the 
“ his brothers, (Jo. Buddeii vit. “ Valvasours’, but the l4ang- 
“ Jo. Mort. archiep. Cant p. “ dales also, and other gen- 
“ 50.) Sure I am that sir “ tlemen of eminent worth 
“ Thomas Morton of Dorset- “ in Yorkshire^ acknowledged 
“ shire, who reckoned his de- “ themselves to be of his kin- 
“ scent from one of them, “ dred.” Barwick’s Life of 
“ sought him out and acknow- Bishop Morton, p, 6 i.ed. Lond. 

“ ledged his kindred, and de- 1660.] 

P 3 
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A.D 1641 . houses therein. So that the lord Brooke might as 
- — ^l_well have charged all the ancient gentry of that 
shire for mean parentage as accuse him. 

Bishop Owen of Asaph, that there was not a 
gentleman in the two counties of Carnarvon and 
Anglesea of three hundred pounds a year but was 
his kinsman, or allieman, in the fourth degree, which 
he thinks will suflSeiently justify his parentage.' 

Bishop Goodman of Gloucester, that though his " 
very name seemed to point out his descent from 
yeomanry, yet (though the youngest son of the 
youngest brother) he had more left unto him than 
the lord Brooke his father had to maintain him and 
all his family. That his grandfather by his father’s 
side purchased the whole estate of sir Thomas Exmew, 
lord mayor of London 1517, and that by his mother’s 
side be was descended of the best parentage of the 
city of London. 

The rest of the bishops might sufficiently vindicate 
their parentage, as most the sons of ministers or lay 
gentlemen, whose extractions ran not so low as to 
any such feculancy charged upon them. 

Thede- 10. But moe symptoms of their dying power in 
wherebjtiie parliament daily discovered themselves, some where- 
cluied in ' of we will recount, that posterity may perceive by 
paiiiament ^egfggg lessen in the house before 

they lost their votes therein. 

First, Whereas it was customary that in all com- 
missions such a number of bishops should be joined 
with the temporal lords, of late their due proportions 
were not observed. 

The clerk of the parliament, applying himself to 
the prevalent party in the reading of bills, turned his 
back to the bishops, who could not (and it seems he in- 
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tended they should not) distinctly hear any thing, as if a . d . 1641. 
their consent or dissent were little concerned therein. - — ^ 

When a bill passed for exchange of lands betwixt 
the bishop of London and sir Nicholas Crisp, the 
temporal lords were offended that the bishop was 
styled “right honourable” therein, which at last was 
expunged, and he entitled « one of her majesty’s 
“ most honoftrable privy council,” the honour being 
fixed upon his state employment, not episcopal 
function. 

On a solemn fast, in their going to church, the 
temporal lords first took precedence of the bishops, 

(who quietly submitted themselves to come behind,} 
on the same token that one of the lay lords* said, 

“ Is this a day of humiliation, wherein we shew 
“ so much pride in taking place of those to whom 
“ our ancestors ever allowed it ?” 

But the main matter was, that the bishops were 
denied all meddling even in the commission of pre- 
paratory examinations concerning the earl of Straf- 
ford, as causa sanguinis, and they, as men of mercv, 
not to deal in the condemnation of any person. The 
bishops pleaded, though it was not proper for them 
to condemn the guilty, yet they might acquit the 
innocent, and such an one as yet that earl was cha- 
ritably presumed to be, until legally convicted to be 
otherwise^. They alleged also in their own behalf, 

' The young lord Spencer, purpose) bishops are strictly 
afterwards earl of Sunderland, inhibited from giving testimony 
[The subject has been in causes of blood; yet the 
learnedly handled by the in- archbishops of Canterbury and 
imitable bishop Racket in his Armagh, and the bishop of 
Life of Williams, (ii. p.151 ) London, were brought forward 
By the same canon law (with by the house to give evidence 
which these lords played fast against the earl. But what 
and loose as it served their could be expected of those who 

P 4 
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a commission was granted in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth to certain priTj councillors, for the exa- 
mination of the queen of Scots, even to her con- 
demnation, if just cause appeared^, and John Whit- 
gift, archbishop of Canterburj, first named therein. 
All would not prevail, the bishops being forbidden 
any interposing in that matter. 

™ust not be forgotten, how alfout this time 
ingiy to re- the lord Kimbolton made a motion to persuade the 

si&n tiifiii* 

votes. bishops willingly to depart with their votes in par- 
liament; adding, that if the same would surrender 
their suffrages, the temporal lords who remained in 
the house were obliged in honour to be more tender 
of and careful for the bishops’ preservation in their 
jurisdictions and revenues. An instrument was em- 
ployed by the earl of Essex, (or else he employed 
himself, conceiving the service acceptable,) who 
dealt privately with several bishops to secure them- 
selves by prevention, to surrender that which would 
be taken away from them. But the bishops per- 


pulled down their king and their 
church, and then bowed their 
nobility to the mock majesty of 
Pym, homo ex argilla, et Into 
facus Ejncturceo 

1 Camden’s Eliz in anno 
1586 [Could there be any hy- 
pocrisy, any dishonesty more 
flagrant than this ^ When the 
very same parliament appointed 
armed chaplains to attend their 
armies , when it was a common 
practice with the Scotch and 
English rebels to inspire fresh 
courage into their soldiers by 
appointing ministers to preach 
before them on the very field 
of battle. “ Have I not seen 


“ them,” says Hacket, “ prance 
about the streets in London, 
“ with pistols in their holsters 
'' and swords by their sides ; 
^'And so for Edge Hill, and 
Newbury, &c Could they 
“ rush into so many fights and 
'®’be clear from cause of blood ” 
Life of Williams, part li p 153. 
Baillie and Baxter, two of the 
most celebrated among them, 
speak with sufficient satisfac- 
tion of the part which they 
took in animating their sol- 
diers to flesh their swords in 
the blood of their fellows ; but 
the fact IS too notorious to re- 
quire further comment ] 
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sisted in tlie negative, refusing by any voluntary a. d. 1641. 
act to be accessary to their own injury, resolving 
to keep possession of their votes, till a prevalent 
power outed them thereof'". 

12. Now no day passed wherein some petition Multitudes 
was not presented to the lords or commons from^^s^“ 
several persons against the bishops as grand griev- *'*"*”■ 
ancers, causiiJg the general decay of trade, obstruct- 
ing the proceedings in parliament, and what not. 
Insomuch that the very porters (as they said) were 
able no longer to undergo the burden of episcopal 
tyranny, and petitioned against it. But hitherto 
these were but blunt petitioms, the last was a sharp 

^ [The adviser was after- church. So am I full of this," 

wards that earl of Manchester (to use the words of Hacket,) 
who plundered the universities. to tell it to posterity, that 
Nothing could exceed the mi- ** the pitiful handful of lords 
serable selfishness and cow- “ temporal (and now tempo- 
ardice of the temporal lords, ‘‘ rary) that adhered not to 
on this as on other occasions ; the king, and cashiered the 
plundering the church in pros- “ lords spiritual out of their 
perity, and forsaking it in its society, for their immoveable 
adversity. With the excep- “ fidelity, were dismounted for 
tion of Strafford, and perhaps “ ever from their own privi- 
one or two others, not one “ lege and honour, and might 
came nobly forward in its de- “ pawn their parliament-robes 
fence, noble in nothing but their “if they pleased. And the 
names Their aid was like the “ remainder of the commons, 
reed, whereon if a man leans it “ after Pride’s jiurge, was so 
shall even pierce through his “ despicable, that every tongue 
hand ; throughout the troubles ‘‘ was so audacious to give 
of the church, the first to pierce,, “them the nickname of the 
and then desert it. Strange “ posteriors of a beast ; and 
does It seem, that, in this reign “ they put it up, lest angry 
especially, more than all in one “ wits should paste a greater 
whose heart was truly catho- “ scorn upon them." Life of 
he, such as Laud’s, no attempt Williams, ii 139. In its mi- 
shoiild have been made to gam sery thiss church might have 
the sympathies of the people, long looked for help from those 
even at this last and latest whom she had befriended. The 
hour, the only trustworthy people restored her, and they 
and hearty friends of the only made her strong ] 
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A.D. 1641. one (with point and edge) brought up for the same 
purpose by the armed apprentices. 

A land-tide 13. Now, seeing men’s judgments are at such a 
distance about the nature of this their practice, some 

Wffitaun. terming it a tumult, mutiny, riot, others calling it 
courage, zeal, and industry ; some admiring them as 
acted with a public spirit above their age and edu- 
cation, others condemning them much,» their counte- 
nancers more, their secret abettors and contrivers 
most of all : I say, when men are thus divided in 
point of judgment, it will be safest for us to confine 
ourselves merely to matter of fact. Wherein also we 
meet with much diversity of relation, though surely 
what a parliamentary chronicler”* writes thereof 
must be believed : ‘ 

“ Now, see how it pleased the Lord it should 
“ come to pass ; some of the apprentices and citizens 
“ were again affronted about Westminster Abbey, 
“ and a great noise and hubbub fell out thereabouts. 
“ Others some of them watched (as it seems by the 
" sequel) the bishops’ coming to the parliament, who, 
“ considering the great noise and disquiet which was 
“ by land all about Westminster, durst not come to 
“ the parliament that way for fear of the apprentices, 
“ and therefore intended to have come to parliament 
“ by water in barges. But the apprentices watched 
“ them that way also ; and as they thought to have 
“ come to land, they were so pelted with stones, and 
“ frighted at the sight of such a company of them, 
“ that they durst not land, but were rowed back, and 
“ went away to their places.” 


“ John Vicars, God in the Mount, or Parliamentary Chro- 
nicle, 1. p. 5 8. 
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Thus the bishops were fain to shelter themselves a . p 1641. 

from the shov?er of stones ready to fell upon them, 1-1 

and with great difficulty made their escape ; who 
otherwise on St. Stephen’s day had gone St. Ste- 
phen’s way to their graves. 

14. As for the hubbub at Westminster Abbey The man- 
iately mentioned, eyewitnesses have thus informed nimuittt 
me of the mnnner thereof. Of those apprentices 
who coming up to the parliament cried, “No l>jshops,“^jjj^^^ 
“ no bishops,” some rudely rushiiiff into the Abbey “> *e pens 

1.1. JI. ijAi,- - •^ofstatehjs. 

church, were reproved by a verger for their irre-tonans. 
verent behaviour therein. Afterwards, quitting the 
church, the doors thereof by command from the 
dean were shut up, to secure the organs and monu- 
ments therein against the return of apprentices. For 
though others could not foretell the intentions of 
such a tumult, who could not certainly tell their 
own, yet the suspicion was probable, by what was 
uttered amongst them. The multitude presently 
assault the church, (under pretence that some of 
their party were detained therein,) and force a pane 
out of the north door, but are beaten back by the 
officers and scholars of the college. Here an un- 
happy tile was cast by an unknown hand from the 
leads or battlements of the church, which so bruised 
sir Richard Wiseman (conductor of the apprentices) 
that he died thereof, and so ended that day’s dis- 
temper”. 

" [“ These Wat Tylers and “ pluck down the o> gam ; 

“ Round Robins,” says Hacket, “ cried, Let us deface the mo- 
“ being driven or persuaded “ numents ; that is, prophane 
“ out of Whitehall, there was " the tombs and burying-places 
“ a buz among them to take “ of king and queens. This 
“ their way to Westminster “ was carried with all speed to 
“ Abbey Some said. Lei us “ the archbishop (Williams), 
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"Why no 
more than 
twehe of 
the bishops 
present at 
the protest 


15. To return to the bishops. The next day twelve 
of them repaired to Jerusalem chamber,^ in the 
dean’s lodgings; and if any demand where were the 
rest of them to make up twenty-six, take this account 
of their absence : 

13. Dr. Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, was in 
the tower. 


“ the dean, who made fast the 
“ doors, which they found shut 
against them, and when they 
would have forced them, they 
“ were beaten off with stones 
from the top of the leads, 
the archbishop all this while 
maintaining the Abbey in his 
own person, with a few more, 
for fear they should seize on 
** the regaha, which were in 
that place under his custody. 
“ The spite of the mutineers 
was most against him, yet 
hisfollowers could not entreat 
** him to go aside, as the disci- 
pies restrained Paul from 
“ rushing into an uproar. After 
an hour*s dispute, when the 
multitude had been well 
pelted from aloft, a few of 
“ the archbishop's train open- 
ed a door, and rushed out 
with swords drawn, and 
" drove them before them like 
“ fearful hares They were 
already passed their duty, 
but short of their malice, and 
“ every day made battery on 
“ all the bishops as they came 
'' to parliament, forcing their 
“ coaches back, tearing their 
“ garments, menacing if they 
came any more. — What aid 
did the lords afford to quell 
these affronts ^ Why, Let 
Sosthenes he beaten hejore the 


judgment seat, Gallio cares 
^'for none of these things, 
“ Acts xviii. 17.” In these 
tumults IVIorton, bishop of 
Durham, as well as the rest, 
w^as in great danger of his life. 
“ I am sure," says Dr. Bar- 
wick, “ there could hardly be 
“ a fitter parallel to that at 
‘^Ephesus (Acts xix. 31.) 
“ than these at Westminster, 
in one w^hereof this reverend 
“ bishop was in extreme hazard 
“ of his life, by the multitude 
“ that were beckoned thither 
by the contrivers of our late 
miseries. Whereof some 
“ cried. Pull him out of Ms 
coach : others. Nay, he is a 
good man others. But for 
“ all that he is a bishop. And 
I have often heard him say, 
he believed be should not 
have escaped alive, if a lead- 
“ ing man among that rabble 
“^had not cried out. Let him go 
** and hang himself Which 
he was wont to compare to 
the words of the angel utter- 
ed by Balaam’s ass ; though 
the rudeness of the expres- 
Sion argued more of the ass 
than the angel.” Life of 
Morton, p, 103. This graphic 
description clearly shews the 
temper and conduct of nobles as 
well as people at that time.] 
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14. Dr. Juxon, bishop of London, was keeping 

his hospitality (it being Christmas) at Fulham. 

15. So was Dr. Curie, at Winchester house, and it 
was conceived unsafe (though but cross the Thames) 
to send unto him. 

16. So also was Dr. Warner of Rochester returned 
to entertain his neighbours in the country. 

17. Dr. Bridgman of Chester was not as yet come 
out of the country. 

18. Dr. Roberts of Bangor was not as vet come 
out of the country. 

19. Dr. Manwaring, bishop of St. David’s, sat not 
in the house, as disabled long since by his censure in 
parliament. 

20. Dr. Duppa, bishop of Salisbury, was attending 
his charge, prince Charles. 

21. Dr. John Prideaux was not yet consecrated 
bishop of Worcester. 

22. Dr. Winniffe was not yet consecrated bishop 
of Lincoln. 

23. Dr. Ralph Brownrigg was not yet consecrated 
bishop of Exeter. 

24. Dr. Henry King was not yet consecrated 
bishop of Chichester. 

25. Dr. John W^estfield was not yet consecrated 
bishop of Bristol. 

26. Carlisle was void by the late death of Dr. Potter, 
only conferred by the king on archbishop Usher to 
hold it m commendam. 

Thus have we made up their numbers, and must not 
forget, that a secret item was given to some of the 
bishops by some of their well-wdshers to absent 
themselves in this licentious time of Christmas, 
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the advice. 

The form 16. The Other twelve bishops, being not yet fully 
recovered from their former fear, grief, and anger, 


(which are confessed by all to be bad counsellors in 
cases of importance,) drew up in haste and disturb- 
ance such a protestation, that posterity already hath 
had more years to discuss and examine, than they 
had hours (I had almost said minutes) to contrive 
and compose, and (most of them implicitly relying on 
the conceived infallibility of the archbishop of York 
in point of common law) all subscribed as followeth : 


To the Icing's most excellent majesty, and the lords 
and peers now assembled in parliament^. 

“ Whereas the petitioners are called up by se- 
“ veral and respective writs, and under great penal 
“ ties to attend the parliament, and have a clear and 
“ indubitable right to vote in bills and other 
“ matters, whatsoever debatable in parliament by 
“ the ancient customs, laws, and statutes of this 
“ realm, and ought to be protected by your majesty, 
“ quietly to attend and prosecute that great service : 
“ They humbly remonstrate, and protest before God, 
“ your majesty, and the noble lords and peers now 
“ assembled in parliament, that as they have an in- 
“ dubitate right to sit and vote in the house of the 
“ lords ; so are they, if they may be protected from 
“ force and violence, most ready and willing to 

P [See Hacket’s Life of Wil- He called the bishops together, 
liams, n. p 178 The arohbi- according to Dr. Hacket, and 
shop IS said to have drawn this got them to put their hands to 
protest from a similar one this protestation,] 
which he found in the Tower 
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“ perform their duties accordingly: And that they a. u. 1641. 

" do abominate all actions or opinions tending to ^ 

“ popery and the maintenance thereof, as also all 
“ propension and inclination to any malignant party, 

« or any other side or party whatsoever, to the 
“ which their own reasons and conscience shall not 
« move them to adhere. But whereas they have 
“ been at several times violently menaced, affronted, 

“ and assaulted by multitudes of people in their 
“ coming to perform their services in that honour- 
“ able house, and lately chased away and put in 
“ danger of their lives, and can find no redress or 
“ protection upon sundry complaints made to both 
“ houses in these particulars, they humbly protest 
« before your majesty and the noble house of peers, 

“ that sa\ing unto themselves all their rights and 
“ interest of sitting and voting in that house at other 
“ times, they dare not sit or vote in the house of 
“ peers, until your majesty shall further secure them 
“ from all affronts, indignities, and dangers in the 
“ premises. Lastly, whereas their fears are not 
“ built upon phantasies and conceits, but upon such 
“ grounds and objects as may well terrify men of 
“ resolution and much constancy, they do in all 
“ humility and duty protest before your majesty and 
“ peers of that most honourable house of parliament, 

“ against all laws, orde?s, votes, resolutions, and 
“ determinations, as in themselves null and of none 
“ effect, which in their absence, since the 27th of 
“ this instant month of December 1641, have al- 
“ ready passed, as likewise against all such as shall 
“ hereafter pass in that most honourable house. 

“ during the time of this their forced and violent 
“ absence from the said most honourable house : not 
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A. D. 1641 “ denying, but if their absenting of themselves were 
i6Chas.i. „ voluntary, that most honourable house 

“ might proceed in all their premises, their absence 
“ or this protestation notwithstanding. And humbly 
“ beseeching your most excellent m^esty to com- 
“ mand the clerk of that house of peers to enter 
“ this their petition and protestation among his 

“ records, * 

“ They will ever pray God to bless, &c. 

“ John Eborae„ Geo. Heref. 

“ Tho. Duresme. Robt. Oxon. 

“ Ro. Co. & Lich. Ma. Ely. 

“ Jos. Norw. Godfr. Glouc. 

“ Jo. Asaph. Jo. Petroburg. 

“ Guli. Ba. & Wells. Maui'. Landav.i” 
This instrument they delivered to archbishop Wil- 
liams, who, according to their desire, his own 
counsel and promise, at the next opportunity pre- 
sented it to his majesty. 

Thebi- 17. His majesty would not meddle therewith in 

shops* im- , « . 

peached ot this (Jangerous juncture of time, (his great council 
^gh trea- sitting,) but wholly remitted the matter to the 
parliament. The next morning a privy councillor 
brought this protestation into the house, at the 
reading whereof the anti-episcopal party much 
triumphed that the bishops had gratified them with 
such an advantage against themselves, which their 
adversaries might wish, but durst not hope for here- 
tofore. A conference is desired with the commons 
in the painted chamber, and therein concluded, that 

? [Williams gave it to lord such a time to the king, when 
keeper Littleton to present to he thought it would be unfa- 
the king And Hacket in- vourably received and produce 
sinuates, that the lord keeper most mischief. Life of Wil- 
intentionally presented it at hams, p 178 ] 
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endeavouring to subvert the fundamental laws of — 
the land, and the very being of parliaments 

18 . Hereupon the next day the twelve subscribers And com. 
were voted to be committed to the Tower, save that^^Tower. 
bishop Morton, of Durham, and Dr. Wright, bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, found some favour, partly 
in respect of, them old age, and partly in regard of 
the great good they had done with their pens and 
preaching to the church of God : so that they alone 
were sent to the custody of the black rod. The rest 
being brought into the Tower, had that honour 
granted them in the prison which was denied them 
in the parliament, to be esteemed equal with, yea 
above, temporal lords, as appeared by the fees de- 
manded of them; though in fine sir John Byron, 
lieutenant of the Tower, proved very courteous in 
removing the rigour thereof. The archbishop of 
Canterbury, by a civil message, excused himself for 
not conversing with them, because he was com- 
mitted on a different account from them, and pro- 
bably they might mutually fere the worse for any 
intercourse. And here we leave them prisoners for 
eighteen weeks together, and proceed. 


r ['* That day*' (says Hacket) no sign of any filial respect 

“ It broke forth that the largest to their spiritual fathers. 

part of the lords were fer- “ Nothing was offered to the 
“ mentated with an anti-epi- peers, but the substance was 
scopai sourness. If they had reason, the style lowly, the 
loved that order, they would ** practice ancient ; yet upon 
never have doomed them to “ their pleasure, without de- 
“ a prison, and late at night, bate of the cause, the bishops 

in bitter frost and snow, upon are packed away the same 

no other charge but that they ** night to keep their Christmas 
** presented their mind in a ** in durance and sorrow.” 
most humble paper to go Racket's Williams, ii 179] 
abroad in safety. Here was 
FULLER^ VOL, VI. Q 
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Viscount 
Newark 
Ins two 
speeches in 
the behalf 
of bishops. 


19. Now was the bill against the bishops’ sitting 
in parliament brought up into the house of lords, 
and the matter agitated with much eagerness on 
both sides. Amongst those who sided with them, 
none appeared in print more zealous than the lord 
viscount Newark, (afterward earl of Kingston, &c. ®) 
whose two speeches in parliament, although spoken 
some months* before, yet for the entireness 'of the 
history may now seasonably be inserted 

“ I shall take the boldness to speak a word or 
“ two upon this subject, first as it is in itself, then as 
“ it is in the consequence : for the former, I think 
“ he is a great stranger in antiquity, that is not well 
“ acquainted with that of their sitting here the^ 
« have done thus, and in this manner, almost since 
“ the conquest ; and by the same power and the 
“ same right the other peers did, and your lordships 
“ now do ; and to be put from this their due, so 
“ much their due by so many hundred years, 
" strengthened and confirmed, and that without any 
“ offence, nay, pretence of any, seems to me to be 
“ very severe ; if it be jus, I dare boldly say it is 
“ summum. That this hinders their ecclesiastical 
“ vocation, an argument I hear much of, hath in my 
“ apprehension more of shadow than substance in it : 
“ if this be a reason, sure I am it might have been 
“ one six hundred years ago. " 

“ A bishop, my lords, is not so circumscribed 
“ within the circumference of his diocese, that his 
“ sometimes absence can be termed, no not in the 


s [Robert Pierrepoint, ere- * The first May 0 , 1 , the se- 
ated earl of Kingston in 1628. eond May 24, anno 1641. 

See his character in Lloyd’s “ [See Nalson’s Collections, 
Memoirs, p. 434 See also this 11 p. 251.] 

History, 1 125 ] 
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“ most strict sense, a neglect or hinderance of 

“ duty, no more than that of a lieutenant from his 

“ county; they both hav6 their subordinate min- 
“ isters, upon ■which their influences fall, though the 
“ distance be remote. 

“ Besides, my lords, the lesser must yield to the 
“ greater good ; to make wholesome and good laws 
“ for the happy and well regulating of church and 
“ commonwealth, is certainly more advantageous to 
“ both, than the w'ant of the personal execution of 
“ their office, and that but once in three years, and 
“ then peradventure hut a month or two, can he 
“ prejudicial to either. I will go no further to 
“ prove this, which so long experience hath done so 
“ fully, so demonstratively. 

“ And now, my lords, by your lordships’ good 
“ leave, I shall speak to the consequence as it 
“ reflects both on your lordships and my lords the 
“ bishops. Dangers and inconveniences are ever 
“ best prevented e longinquo ; this precedent comes 

near to your lordships, the bill indeed hath a 
“ direct aspect only upon them, but an oblique one 
“ upon your lordships, and such a one, that mutato 
“ nomine de vobis. Pretences are never wanting, 

“ nay, sometimes the greatest evils appear in the 
“ most fair and specious outsides ; witness the ship- 
“ money, the most abominable, the most illegal 
“ thing that ever was, and yet this was painted over 
“ with colour of the law ; what bench is secure, if 
“ to allege be to convince, and which of your lord- 
“ ships can say that he shall continue a member of 
« this house, when at one blow six and twenty are 
“ cut off? It then behoves the neighbour to look 
“ about him, cum proximus ardet Uealegon. 

Q 2 
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i6 pas. I. „ leave them ? The house of commons 

“ represents the meanest person, so did the master 
“ his slave; but they have none to do so much for 
“ them, and what justice can tie them to the oh- 
“ servation of those laws, to whose constitution they 
“give no consent? The wisdom of former times 
“ gave proxies unto this house merely upon this 
“ ground, that every one might have a hand in the' 
“ making of that which he had an obligation to 
“ obey : this house could not represent, therefore 
“ proxies in room of persons were most justly 
“ allowed. 

“ And now, my lords, before I conclude, I beseech 
“ your lordships to cast your eyes upon the church, 
“ which I know is most dear and tender to your 
“ lordships ; you will see her suffer in her most prin- 
“ cipal members, and deprived of that honour which 
“ here and throughout all the Christian world ever 
“ since Christianity she constantly hath enjoyed ; 
“ for what nation or kingdom is there in whose 
“ great and public assemblies, and that from her 
“ beginning, she had not some of hers, if I may not 
“ say as essential, I am sure I may say as integral 
“ parts thereof? and truly, my lords, Christianity 
“ cannot alone boast of this, or challenge it only as 
“ hers, even heathenism claims an equal share. 

“ I never read of any of them, civil or barbarous, 
“ that gave not due honour to their religion, so that 
“ it seems to me to have no other original, to flow 
“ from no other spring, than nature itself. 

“ But I have done, and will trouble your lord- 
“ ships no longer; how it may stand with the 
“ honour and justice of this house to pass this bill. 
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“I most humbly submit unto your lordships, the .i.p. 1641. 
“ most proper and only judges of them both.” 1 

HI'S second speech 

I shall not speak to the preamble of the bill, 

“ that bishops and clergymen ought not to inter- 
“ meddle in temporal affaire. For truly, my lords, 

“ I cannot biipg it under any respect to be spoken 
“ of. Ought is a word of relation, and must either 
“ refer to human or divine law : to prove the law- 
“ fulness of their intermeddling by the former, would 
“ be to no more purpose, than to labour to convince 
“ that by reason which is evident to sense. It is 
“ by all acknowledged. The unlawfulness by the 
“ latter the bill by no means admits of, for it ex- 
“ cepts universities and such persons as shall have 
“ honour descend upon them. And your lordships 
“ know that circumstance and chance alter not the 
“ nature and essence of a thing, nor can except any 
“ particular from an universal proposition by God 
“ himself delivered. I will therefore take these two 
“ as granted, first that they ought by our law to 
“ intermeddle in temporal affairs ; secondly, that 
“ from doinar so thev are not inhibited bv the law' 

“ of God, it leaves it at least as a thing indifferent. 

“ And now, my lords, to apply myself to the business 
“ of the day, T shall consider the conveniency, and 
“ that in the several habitudes thereof. But very 
“ briefly ; first in that which it hath to them merely 
“ as men, qua tales : then as parts of the common- 
“ weal : thirdly, from the best manner of consti- 
“ tuting law’s : and lastly, from the practice of all 
“ times both Christian and heathen. 

* [See Xalson, ibid p. 252-] 

Q 3 
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“ Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto, 

was indeed the saying of the comedian, but it 
“ might well have become the mouth of the greatest 
“ philosopher. We allow to sense all the works 
“ and operations of sense, and shall we restrain 
“ reason ? Must only man be hindered from his 
“ proper actions ? They are most fit to do reasonable 
*'• things that are most reasonable. * For science 
“ commonly is accompanied with conscience ; so is 
“ not ignorance : they seldom or never meet. And 
“ why should we take that capacity from them 
“ which God and nature have so liberally -bestowed? 

“ My lords, the politic body of the commonwealth 
“ is analogical to the body natural : every member 
“ in that contributes something to the preservation 
“ of the whole, the superfluity or defect which 
“ hinders the performance of that duty, your lord- 
“ ships know what the philosopher calls anaprlav 
“ r5? <}>vaem, ‘ nature’s sin.’ And truly, my lords, to 
“ be part of the other body, and do nothing bene- 
“ ficial thereunto, cannot fall under a milder term. 
“ The commonwealth subsists by laws and their 
“ execution : and they that have neither head in the 
“ making nor hand in the executing of them, confer 
“ not anything to the being or well-being thereof. 
“ And can such be called members unless most 
“ unprofitable ones? only fi'uges consumere nati. 

“ Methinks it springs from nature itself, or the 
“ very depths of justice, that none should be tied by 
“ other laws than himself makes ; for what more 
“ natural and just, than to be bound only by his 
“ own consent? to be ruled by another’s will is 
“ merely tyrannical. Nature then suffers violence, 
*• and man degenerates into beast. The most flourish- 
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“ ing estates were ever governed by laws of an uni-A-D. 1641 . 
“ versal constitution ; witness this our kingdom, 

“ witness f,enatns populiisque Rottiamts, the most 
“ glorious commonwealth that ever was, and those 
“ many others in Greece and elsewhere of eternal 
“ memory. 

“ Some things, my lords, are so evident in them- 
“ selves, tha;t they are difficult in their proofs. 

“ Amongst them I reckon this conveniency I have 
“ spoken of ; I will therefore use but a word or two 
“ more in this way. The long experience that all 
“ Christendom hath had hereof for these 1300 years 
“ is certainly argiimenium ad Jiominem. Nay, my 
“ lords, I will go further, (for the same reason runs 
“ through all religions,) never was there any nation 
“ that employed not their religious men in the 
“ greatest affairs. But to come to the business that 
“ now lies before your lordships. Bishops have 
“ voted here ever since parliaments began, and long 
“ before were employed in the public. The good 
“ they have done your lordships all well know, and 
“ at this day enjoy ; for this I hope ye will not put 
“ them out, nor for the evil they may do, which yet 
“ your lordships do not know, and I am confident 
“ never shall suffer. A position ought not to be 
“ destroyed by a supposition, et a posse ad esse non 
“ valet cmisequentia. My lords, I have done with 
“ proving of this positively ; I shall now by your 
“ good favours do it negatively in answering some 
“ inconveniences that may seem to arise. 

“ For the text. No man that wars entangles himself ohjwt- 1 . 

“ with the flairs of this life, which is the full sense 
“ of the word both in Greek and Latin, it makes not 
“ at all against them, except to intermeddle and 

Q 4 
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Object 3 


Object. 3. 


• “ entangle be terms equivalent. Besides, my lords, 

though this was directed to a churchman, yet it is 
“ of a general nature, and reaches to all, clergy and 
“ laity, as the most learned and best expositors 
“ unanimously do agree. To end this, Argimentmi 
“ symbolicuvi non est argmnentatimm. 

“ It may be said, that it is inconsistent with a 
“ spiritual vocation ; truly, my lord, gracce and' nature 
“ are in some respects incompatible, but in some 
“ others most harmoniously agree ; it perfects nature, 
“ and raises it to a height above the common alti- 
“ tude, and makes it most fit for those great works 
“ of God himself, to make laws, to do justice. There 
“ is then no inconsistency between themselves, it 
“ must arise out of scripture ; I am confident it doth 
“ not formally out of any place there, nor did I ever 
“ meet with any learned writer of these or other 
“ times that so expounded any text. 

“ But though in strict terms this be not incon- 
“ sistent, yet it may peradventure hinder the duty 
“ of their other calling. My lords, there is not any 
“ that sits here more for preaching than I am ; I 
“ know it is the ordinary means to salvation ; yet 
“ I likewise know there is not that full necessity of 
“ it as was in the primitive times. God defend that 
“ 1600 years’ acquaintance should make the gospel 
“ of Christ no better known unto us. Neither, my 
“ lords, doth their office merely and wholly consist 
“ in preaching ; but partly in that, partly in praying 
“ and administering the blessed sacraments ; in a 
“ godly and exemplary life ; in wholesome admo- 
“ nitions ; in exhortations to virtue, dehortations from 
“ vice ; and partly in easing the burdened conscience. 
" These, my lords, complete the office of a church- 
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“‘man. Nor are they altogether tied to time orA.D. 1641 . 
“ place, though I confess they are most properly 
“ exercised within their own verge, except upon 
" good occasion, nor then the omission of some can 
“ be termed the breach of them all. I must add 
“ one more, an essential one, the very form of 
“ episcopacy that distinguisheth it from the inferior 
“ ministry, the orderly and good government of the 
“ church : and how many of these, I am sure not 
“ the last, my lords, is interrupted by their sitting 
“ here once in three years, and then peradventure 
“ but a very short time ? And can there be a greater 
“ occasion than the common good of the church and 
“ state ? I will tell your lordships what the great 
“ and good emperor Constantine did in his expe- 
“ dition against the Persians ; he had his bishops 
“ with him, whom he consulted about his military 
“ affairs, as Eusebius has it in his life, lib. iv. 

« c. 56. 

“ Reward and punishment are the great nego- Object 4 . 

“ tiators in all worldly business ; these may be said 
“ to make the bishops SAvim against the stream of 
“ their consciences. And may not the same be said 
“ of the laity ? Have these no operations but only 
“ upon them ? Has the king neither frown, honour, 

“ nor offices, but only for bishops ? Is there nothing 
“ that answers their translations ? Indeed, my lords, 

“ I must needs say, that in charity it is a supposition 
“ not to be supposed ; no, nor in reason, that they 
“ will go against the light of their understanding. 

“ The holiness of their calling, their knowledge, 

“ their freedom from passions and affections to which 
“ youth is very obnoxious, their vicinity to the gates 
“ of death, which, though not shut to any, yet always 
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A. 0.1641.“ stand wide open to old age: these, my lords, will 
“ surely make them steer aright. 

Object i “ But of matter of fact there is no disputation, 
“ some of them have done ill ; crimine ab uno disce 
“ omnes is a poetical not a logical argument. Some 
“ of the judges have done so, some of the magis- 
“ trates and officers ; and shall there be therefore 
“ neither judge, magistrate, nor officer more ? A 
“ personal crime goes not beyond the person that 
“ commits it, nor can another’s fault be mine offence. 
“ If they have contracted any filth or corruption 
“ through their own or the vice of the times, cleanse 
“ and purge them throughly : but still remember the 
“ great difference between reformation and extirpa- 
“ tion. And be pleased to think of your triennial 
“ bill, which will save you this labour for the time 
“ to come ; fear of punishment will keep them in 
“ order, if tbey should not themselves through the 
“ love of virtue. I have now, my lords, according 
“ to my poor ability, both shewed the conveniences 
“ and answered those inconveniences that seem to 
“ make against them. I should now propose those 
“ that make for them : as, their falling into a con- 
“ dition worse than slaves, not represented by any; 
“ and then the dangers and inconveniences that may 
“ happen to your lordships : but I have done this 
“ heretofore, and will not offer your lordships cram- 
“ ben bis coetam'' 

These speeches (though they converted none of 
the opposite) confirmed those of the episcopal party, 
making the lords very zealous in the bishops’ behalf. 
Temporal 20. There were in the house many other defenders 
of episcopacy ; as William [Seymour], lord marquess 
bishops. Hertford, the earl of Southampton [Thomas 
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Wiiothesley], the earl of Bristol [John Digby], and a. d. 1641 - 

the lord Digby his son, and (the never to be for 

gotten) Henry [Bourchier], earl of Bath, a learned 
lord and lover of learning, oftentimes on occasion 
speaking for bishops ; once publicly professing it one 
of the greatest honours vrhich ever happily happened 
to his family, that one thereof (Thomas Bourchier 
by name) waa^once dignified with the archbishopric 
of Canterbury. Many other lords (though not 
haranguing it in long orations), by their effectual 
votes for bishops, manifested their unfeigned affec- 
tions unto them. 

21. About this time there were many vacant The death 
cathedrals, which the king lately had or now didjio^“^ 
furnish with new bishops; Dr. Joseph Hall being 
removed from Exeter to Norwich, void by the death 
of Richard Mountague, bom in Westminster y, bred 
in Eton School, fellow in King’s College; a great 
Grecian, and church antiquary, well read in the 


y [Born at Dorney, according 
to Woodj Ath. i. 732. He was 
translated from Chichester to 
Norwich 4th of May 1638, 
where he died, and was buried 
in the choir of the cathedral 
church, “where to this day/* 
says Wood, “is this only written 
“ on his grave, ‘ DeposLuin 
“ Montaciitii episcopiJ He 
“ came to Norwich with the 
“ evil effects of a quartan ague 
** which he had about a year 
“ before, and which accom- 
“ panied him to his grave ; yet 
“ he studied and wrote very 
“ much, had an excellent li- 
“ brary of books, and heaps of 
“ papers fairly written with his 


own hand concerning the 
“ ecclesiastical history. He 
“ was a person exceedingly 
“ well versed in all the learning 
“ of Greeks and Romans, and 
“ as well studied in the fathers, 
“ councils, and all other monu- 
“ nients of the Christian world 
“ as any man beside in the 
“ whole nation.” He was much 
esteemed by the learned sir 
Hen. Saville, whom he assisted 
in his edition of St. Chrysostom, 
and besides the pieces men- 
tioned before in this History, 
was the author of an ecclesias- 
tical history which he left un- 
finished, and editor also of 
the Epistles of Photms.] 
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A.D.i64i.fethera. But (all in his diocese not being so well 
— — ^skilled in antiquity as himself) some charged him 
with superstitious urging of ceremonies, and being 
accused in parliament he appeared not, (being very 
weak,) but went* a more compendious way, to 
answer all in the high court of heaven. 

Eminent 22. As for new elected bishops, his majesty was 
per.o!is ™^most careful to choose them out of the most sound 
Mops for judgment and blameless for conversation. 

i. Dr. John Prideaux, almost grown to the king’s 
professor’s chair in Oxford, he had sat so long and 
close therein : procuring, by his painful and learned 
lectures, deserved repute at home and amongst 
foreign protestants : he was made bishop of 
Worcester. 


ii. Dr. Thomas WinnifFe, dean of St. Paul’s ; a 
grave, learned, and moderate divine; made bishop 
of Lincoln. 


iii. Dr. Ralph Brownrig, of most quick and solid 
parts, equally eminent for disputing and preaching ; 
made bishop of Exeter. 

iv. Dr. Henry King, acceptable on the account of 
his own merit, and on the score of a pious and 
popular father ; made bishop of Chichester. 

V. Dr. John Westfield, for many years the painful 
and profitable preacher of great St. Batholomew’s, 
London ; made bishop of Bristol. He died not long 
after. 


Surely, d urbs defensa, fmsset his dewtris, if Divine 
Providence had appointed that episcopacy (at this 
time) should have been kept up and maintained, 
more probable persons for that purpose could not 


2 He died on the lath of April. 
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have been picked out of England; so that envy andA.D 1641 
detraction might even feed on their own flesh, their 
teeth finding nothing in the aforesaid elects to fasten 
upon. 

23. But episcopacy was so far from faring theAiiwouM 
better for them, that they fared the worse for it,”** 
insomuch that many who much loved them in their 
goivns did noi^ at all like them in their rochets. 

24. The bill was again brought in against bishops’ 

votes in parliament, and that in a disadvantageous^Swrf 
juncture of time, the bishops then being under aS4? 
threefold qualification. 

i. Imprisoned in the tower. Of these eleven, 
besides archbishop Laud, whose absence much weak- 
ened the party. 

ii. Lately consecrated, and later inducted into the 
house of lords, as the bishops of Worcester, Lincoln, 

Exeter, Chichester, Bristol, such their modesty and 
manners, they conceived it fitting to practise their 
hearing before speaking in the house. So that in 
some sort they may be said to have lost their voices 
before they found them in the parliament. 

iii. The remainder of ancient bishops, London, 
Salisbury, Bangor, &c., who seldom were seen (de- 
tained with other occasions) and more seldom heard 
in the parliament. 

So that the adversaries of episcopacy could not 
have obtained a fitter opportunity (the spirits of time 
at large being distilled thereinto) than in this very 
instant to accomplish their desires. 

25. Only Dr. John Warner, bishop of Rochester, B®5>op 
was he in ivhom dymg episcopacy gave the last best cham- 
groan in the house of lords, one of good speech and S^L r? 

a cheerful spirit; and, which made both, a good purse; 
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The pnnci- 
pal plea a- 
gainst bi- 
shops’ ba- 
ronies. 


Earl of 
Bristol’s 
plea for bi- 
shops. 


and, which made all three, a good cause, as he con- 
ceived in his conscience, which made him very per- 
tinently and valiantly defend the antiquity and justice 
of bishops’ votes in parliament. This is he of whose 
bounty many distressed souls since have tasted, 
whose reward no doubt is laid up for him in another 
world. 

26. The main argument which was^most insisted 
on against their temporal baronies were the words 
of the Apostle, No man which warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of this life\ Their friends 
pleaded, 1. That the words equally concerned all 
militant Christians, bishops not being particularized 
therein. 2. That it was uncharitable to conclude 
their fingers more clasping of the world, or the 
world more glutinous to stick to their fingers, that 
they alone of all persons could not touch the world 
but must be entangled therewith. But it was an- 
swered, that then, a foo'twe, clergymen were con- 
cerned in the text aforesaid not to meddle with 
worldly matters, whose governing of a whole diocese 
was so great an employment, that their attendance 
in parliament must needs be detrimental to so care- 
ful a vocation. 

27- The earl of Bristol engaged himself a valiant 
champion in the bishops’ behalf ; he affirmed, that it 
was according to the orders of the house, that no 
bill being once cast out should be brought in again 
at the same sessions. Seeing therefore the bill 
against bishops’ votes had formerly been clearly 
carried by many decisive votes for the bishops, it 
was not only prceter, but cowfro-parliamentaiy, it 
should be brought again this session. 

a 2 Tim. ii. 4. 
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28. But seeing this parliament was extraordinary 

I y JL* 

in the manner and continuance thereof, (one session 

. . Befatedto 

being likely to last for many years,) it was not con- others, 
ceived fit they should be tied to the observance of 
such punctual niceties; and the resumption of the 
bill was not only overruled by votes, but also it was 
clearly carried in the negative, “ That bishops never 
“ more “should^vote as peers in parliament.” 

29. Nothing now wanted, save the royal assent. The king 
to pass the said votes into a law. The king appear- 

ed very unwilling therein, partly because he con- 
ceived it an injury to give away the bishops’ un- 
doubted right, partly because he suspected that the 
haters of the function and lovers of the lands of 
bishops would grow on his grants and improve 
themselves on his concessions, so that such yielding 
unto them would not satisfy their hunger, but quicken 
their appetites to demand the more hereafter. 

30. The importunity of others pressed upon him. But 5s im- 
that to prune off their baronies was the way to pre- tiiemmto. 
serve their bishoprics ; that his majesty, lately ob- 
noxious to the parliament for demanding the five 
members, would now make plenary satisfaction, and 

give such assurance of his affections for the future, 
that all things would answer his desired expectation. 

This was set home unto him by some (not the far- 
thest) relations, insomuch 'that at last he signed the 
bill, as he was in St. Augustine’s in Canterbury, 
passing with the queen towards Dover, ’then under- 
taking her voyage into the Low Countries*’. 

[Hacket has not failed to king should have consented to 
notice these unjust and cow- pass the bill. “Why he did 
ardly proceedings against the “ it,” he says, “ is a thing 
church. He wonders that the " not well known, and wants 
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1 king’s condescension herein should put a period unto 

differences ; but their expectations were frustrate, 
and not long after the king apprehending himself in 
danger by tumults, deserted Whitehall, went into 
the north, erected his standard at Nottingham; 
Edge-hill field was fought, and much English blood 
on both sides shed in several battles but I season- 
ably remember that the church is my castle, viz. 
that the writing thereof. is my house and home, 
wherein I may stand on my own defence against all 
who assault me. It was good counsel king Joash 
gave to king Amaziah, Tarry at home°‘, the prac- 

“ more manifestation ; ‘neces- “ board till he signed this bill, 
sity was in it/ say they that being brought to believe by 
would look no further ; — ^the all protestation from sir 
‘‘most said, that nothing was “John Culpepper, who at- 
“ more plausible than this to “ tended there for that dis- 
“ get the people*s favor ” He “ patch, that the lords and 
then states what he undoubt- “ commons would press his ma- 
edly considered to be the real “ jesty to no more bills of that 
cause, although his respect and “ unpieasing nature. So the 
reverence to the king forbade “ king snatched greedily at a 
him to speak out as clearly and “ flower of a fair offer , and 
positively as he might have done. “ though he trusted few of the 
“ Fear,” he says, “ had not so “ men at Westminster, yet in 
“ much stroke in this, as the “ outward show he would seem 
“ persuasions of one whom his “ to trust them all, the more 
majesty loved above all the “ because the queen had such 
world. The king foresaw “ confidence in them. How 
“ he was not like to get any “ Culpepper instilled this into 
“ thing from this parliament" “ the queen and how she pre- 
“ but a civil war, he would not “ vailed, York is my author, 
“ begin it, but on their part he “ and could not deceive me, 
heard their hammers already “ for he told me in the Tower, 
“ at the forge — He being most “ ‘ That the king had sacrificed 
“ tender to provide for the “ the clergy to this parliament 
“ safety of his queen, went “ by the artifices contrived at 
“ with her to Dover to convey “ Dover, a day before the news 
“ her into France — Being at “ were brought to London/ 

“ Dover, the queen would not ® 2 Kings xvi. 10. 

“ part with the king to ship- 
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^ ^ i7Chas I 


tice whereof shall 
mischiefs. 

32. About this time the word malignant^ was Malignant 
first bom (as to the common use) in England, 
deduction thereof being disputable, whether from 
malus ignis, “ bad fire,” or malum lignum, “ bad fuel;” 


but this is sure, betwixt both the name made a com* 
bustion all ov^r England. It was fixed as a note of 
’disgrace on those of the king’s party, and (because 
one had as good be dumb as not speak with the 
volge) possibly in that sense it may occur in our 
ensuing history. However, the royalists plead for 
themselves, that malignity^ (a scripture word) pro- 
perly denoteth activity in doing evil, whereas they, 
being ever since on the suffering side in their per* 
sons, credits, and estates, conceive the name impro- 
perly applied unto them; which plea the parlia- 
mentary party smile at instead of answering, taking 
notice of the affections of the royalists, how malig- 
nant they would have appeared if success had be- 
friended them. 

33. Contemporary with malignant was the word 
plunder, which some make of Latin original, from^^**'"” 
planum dare, “ to level,” or plane all to nothing. 

Others make it of Dutch extraction, as if it were to 
plume or pluck the feathers of a bird to the bare 

skin. Sure I am, we first heard thereof in the 
Swedish wars, and if the name and thing be sent 
back from whence it came, few English eyes would 
weep thereat. 

34. By this time ten of the twelve bishops, for- 


^ [It is used by the parlia- this time to the king ] 
ment in their remonstrance ^ Rom. i. 29. 
which they addressed about 
FTJLLEE, VOL. VI. 
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A. D. 1642 merly subscribing their protestation to the parlia*- 
ment, were (after some months durance, upon good 
^ops^m bail given) released; two of them finding great 
favour in their fees from the lieutenant of the tower, 
in respect of their great charge and small estate* 
These now at liberty severally disposed themselves ; 
some went home to their own diocese, as the bishops 
of Norwich, Oxford, &c. : some continued m Lon- 
don, as the bishop of Durham, not so rich in age, 
as in all commendable episcopal qualities: some 
withdrew themselves into the king’s quarters, as 
archbishop Williams, &c. Only bishop Wren was 
still detained in the tower, where his long imprison- 
ment (being never brought in to a public answer) 
hath converted many of his adversaries into a more 
charitable opinion of him 

^ [On this passage Dr. Hey- “ been no difference about this 
lyn observes, ** He telleth us passage in my book, 
that when all others were re- « Tuque domo propria^ nos te Prcssul 
** leased, bishop Wren was still poteremur^ 

“ detained in the Tower, which « Thou hadst enjoyed thy house, and 
** is nothing so. That bishop we, 

" was released upon bail when “ Prelate, had enjoyed thee, 
the others were, returned un- “ But alas, it is so ; he is still, 
to his diocese as the others “ and still when all other bi- 
** did, and there continued for shops are released, detained 
" a time ; when of a sudden he “ in the Tower, where I be- 
“ was snatched from his house “ lieve he maketh God^s ser- 
at Downham, in the Isle of Mce his perfect freedom. My 
Ely, carried to the Tower, ^ “ words, as relating to the time 
and there imprisoned, never “ when I wrote them, contain 
“ being brought unto a hear- " too much sorrowful truth.” 
ing, nor any cause shewn for The Appeal, &c. part hi p 51. 
his imprisonment to this very The Church History was writ 
day.” Fuller rejoins, “Would ten in 1655 The Appeal in 
“ it were ‘nothing so.’ St mea 1659. Bishop Wren was first 
“ cum vestris valuissent vota,^ ^sent to the Tower in 1641. 

“ If the animadverter’s and au- To this bishop, if I mistake 
“ thor’s joint desires might not, bishop Sprat refers in his 
“ have taken effect, there had discourse to his clergy in 1695, 
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35. The bishops’ votes in parliament being dead a . d 1642. 
and departed, (neither to be helped with flattery nori-~°*'^' 

A querj’- 


Entreating them to study the 
scriptures, he sets before them 
the following mstance : ** The 
" more to encourage your stu- 
dies in this method, if you 
shall be necessitated to it, 
give me leave to present you 
with one exan^le of a great 
divine and bishop, in the 
time of king Charles the 
“ First, who was one of the 
most eminent confessors then, 
“ and survived those calamities 
** to die in peace and tranquil- 
“ lity several years after the 
return of king Charles the 
Second. 

** In the common persecu- 
tion, which then happened 
‘‘ to the whole episcopal order, 
“ this reverend person was ex- 
** posed to a more than ordi- 
“ nary degree of popular ma- 
** lice and rage ; so that, with- 
out ever being once brought 
to his trial, he was closely 
imprisoned in the Tower for 
almost twenty years, and was 
not only despoiled of his an- 
nual revenue and personal 
“ estate in the first fury of the 
“ civil wars, but was also plun- 
dered of most of the collec- 
** tions of his former labours, 
** and a very considerable ^li-^ 
“ brary. 

“ Wherefore, being thus laid 
up in prison, without any 
prospect of liberty, having 
** also a numerous family to 
“ maintain, so that he was not 
“ able, in any sort, to repair 
the loss of his books and pa- 
** pers, he betook himself to 


“this course of study: well 
“ knowing that he coid have^*^^^^^* 
no faithfuller companion for 
“ his solitude, nor surer conso- 
“ lation in his afflictions, than 
“ the holy scriptures, he ap- 
“ plied himself to them imme- 
“ diately, with little other help 
“ but what he had within him- 
“ self, and the best prints of 
the originals in the learned 
tongues, and their translation 
“ in the learned and modern, 

“ in both which he was a great 
“ master. 

“ Thus, however, he firmly 
“ and vigorously proceeded so 
“ far in the single study of the 
“ scriptures, that long before 
“ his enlargement he had com- 
“ posed a great mass of anno- 
“ tations on divers parts of the 
“ Bible. What is become of 
them I know not. If they 
“ are either embezzled or sup- 
“ pressed, no doubt it is to 
“ the great damage of the 
“ church ; since the native 
“ thoughts of a great man are 
“ generally, at least, as good as 
“ the most artificial* 

“ Perhaps you will say, he 
“ might be able to do all this 
“ by the strength of his me- 
“ mory, and the variety of 
“ learning he had laid up in it 
“ beforehand ; and I make no 
“ doubt but those were an ex- 
“ ceeding great assistance to 
“ him. 

** But what was very re- 
“ markable, and for which I 
** am bold to produce him as 
“ an instance worthy your imi. 
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A^B^42.hurt with malice,) one word of inquiry in what 
^ notion they formerly voted in parliament. 


Whether y as a distinct thh'd 

estate of the clergy^ or^ 

This was formerly receiv- 
ed for a truth, countenanced 
with some passages in the 
old statutes, reckoning the 
lords spiritual, and lords tem- 
poral, and the commons, to 
be the three estates, the 
king (as paramount of all) 
not comprehended therein. 


Whether^ as so many single 
barons in their temporal 
capacity. 

This is maintained by 
those who account the king, 
the lords, and commons, the 
three estates, amongst which 
lords the bishops (though spi- 
ritual persons) appeared as 
so many temporal barons; 
whose absence is no whit 
prejudicial to the acts passed 
in parliament. 


Some of the aged bishops had their tongues so 
used to the language of a third estate, that more 
than once they ran on that (reputed) rock in their 
speeches, for which they were publicly shent, and 
enjoined an acknowledgment of their mistake. 

convocation now not sitting, and many 
religion being brought under the cognizance 


“ tation in this particular, I 
“ know he was often heard to 
“ profess solemnly, that in all 
“ his former studies, and vari- 
*• ous reading and observations, 
he had never met with a more 
** useful guide or a surer in- 
“ terpreter to direct his paths 
in the dark places of the lively 
“ oracles, to give information 
to his understanding in the 
obscure passages, or satis- 


“ faction to his conscience in 
the experimental truths of 
them, than when he was thus 
driven by necessity to the 
" assiduous contemplation of 
the scripture alone, and to 
weigh it by itself, as it were 
“ in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary.” — The Clergyman’s 
Instructor, p 263, ed* Oxford, 
1827. See also the preface to 
Wren’s Increpatuo Bar Jesit ] 
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of the parliament, their wisdoms adjudged it not 
only convenient but necessary, that some prime cler- 
gymen might be consulted with. In order where- 
unto they resolved to select some out of all coimties, 
whom they conceived best qualified for their design 
herein, and the first of July was the day appointed 
for their meeting. 


A.D. 1642* 
18 Chas. 1 , 



BECT. IX. 


TO 

MR. GILES VANDE^UT% 
MR. GILES CLEGAT^ 

r € 

MR. PETER MATTHEWS^ 

OF LONDON, MERCHANTS. 


Jl threefold cable is mf easily hrohen^ and a triplicate of 
friends may le presumed effectual to protect my endeavours, 
of whom two are of Dutch, the third in the midst of English 
extraction, not falling there by casual confusion, but placed 
by designed conjunction, McthinTzs it is a good sight, to 


a [Arms. Or^ three dolphins 
haurient azure. Collins, in his 
Baronetage, gives a very just 
account of this family. “ This 
family,” he says, “ has been 
of great eminence in the 
** Netherlands, and the present 
sir Peter Vandeput, hart.” 
(this was written in 1 741, since 
which time the title has become 
extinct) ‘Ms the sixth m a li- 
“ neal descent from Henry Van- 
“ deput, of Antwerp, who fled 
“ from thence with several 
“ wealthy families, anno 1568, 
“ the t ith of Elizabeth,” (on 
the persecution of the duke 
D’Alva to extirpate the Pro- 
testant religion in the Nether- 
lands,) “ and brought over hi- 
“ ther a good estate , though 
‘‘ several branches of his family 


are still remaining in the Low 
Countries. Giles Vandeput, 
“ esq.” (mentioned by Fuller) 
“ son of the above Henry, mar- 
“ ried Sarah, daughter and 
“ heir of John Joupin, esq., by 
“ whom a considerable estate 
came into this family : he 
“ died March 24, 1656, leaving 
“ Peter his son and heir, who 
“ jjfiarried Jane, daughter of 
Theodoric Hoste, of London, 
“ merchant. Peter Vandeput, 
“ lineal descendant from Giles 
“ Vandeput, was created a 
“ bart. in 1723 ,” — Collins s 
Baronetage, iv. 204. 

An act for his naturalization, 
in 1624, IS printed in Rush- 
worth, i. 153 . The inscription 
on his tombstone, as given by 
Collins, fixes his death in 1 646 ; 
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hehold the Dutch emhracing the English^ and this dedication 
map pass for the emilem of the late agreement^ which God 
long cotitinuey if for the mutual good of both 7iations, 



3HEN on this day the assembly of 

^ iSChas L 

vines, to consult about matters of re-,jr'~T 

The first 

ligion, met at Westminster, in the meeting of 
chapel of king Henry the Seventh ;uy.****™ 
'then the constitution of this assembly, 
as first elected and designed, was to consist of about 
one hundred and twenty' persons chosen by the par- 
liament (without respect of dioceses) in relation to 
shires, two or more of a county. They thought it 
not safe to intrust the clergy with their own choice, 
of whose general corruption they constantly com- 
plained, and therefore adjudged it unfit that the 
distempered patients should be or choose their own 
physicians. 

2. These elects were of four several natures, as The four 
the quarters of the same body, easily distinguishable of 
by these conditions or opinions. 

First, Men of episcopal persuasion; as the right 
reverend James Usher, archbishop of Annagh ; Dr. 
Brownrigg, bishop of Exeter ; Dr. Westfield, bishop 
of Bristol ; Dr. Daniel Featley ; Dr. Richard Holds- 
worth, &c. 

Secondly, Such whp in their judgments favoured 


but tbis must be a mistake for 
J656, for Fuller could scarcely 
be unacquainted with it, and so 
speak of him, as being alive at 
this time, 1655.] 

^ [Arms. Ermine, on a fess 
sable three pheons or. See the 
Harleian MSS. 1086, p. 18, 
where he is styled colonel Ed- 


ward Clegatt, draper, Kent, and 
his coat empaled with Gadden. 
I hnd him mentioned as being 
of Leyborn Castle, in the same 
county, yet no notice of him or 
his family is found in Hasted ] 
c [Of this person I can dis- 
cover no traces.] 
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i 8 Chas.l 1.x X 1. *4- XI. 

were brought over to embrace it, amongst whom 

(to mention those who seemed to be pillars, as on 
whose abilities the weight of the wprk most lay) 
we take special notice of 


Dr. [Joshua] Hoyle, divinity professor in Ireland. 


Cmnhridge. 

Dr. Th. Gouge of Blackfriars. 
Dr. Smith of Barkway. 

Mr, Oliver Bowles, 

Mr. Thomas Gataker, 

Mr. Henry Scudder. 

Mr. Anthony Tuckeners, 
Mr. Stephen Marshall. 

Mr. John Arrowsmith, 

Mr. Herbert Palmer. 

Mr. Thomas Throughgood. 
Mr. Thomas Hill. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hodges. 

Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Timothy Young. 

Mr Richard Vines. 

Mr. Thomas Coleman. 

Mr. Mathew Newcomen. 
Mr. Jeremiah Whitaker. 

&c, 


0£Jbrd, 

Dr. William Twiss. 

Dr. Cornelius Burgess. 

Dr. [Edmond] Stanton, 

Dr. White of Dorchester, 
Mr, Harris of Hanwell. 

Mr. Edward Reynolds. 

Mr. Charles Herle. 

Mr. Corbet of Merton Cob 
lege. 

Mr Conant. 

Mr. Francis Cheynell. 

Mr. Obadiah Sedgwick. 

Mr. Cartar, senior. 

Mr. Cartar, junior. 

Mr. Joseph Cary 11 , 

Mr. Strickland. 


&c^, 

I hope an et ccetera (so distasteful elsewhere) may 
be permitted in the close of our catalogue, and am 
confident that the rest here omitted as unknown 
unto me will take no exception. The like assurance 


^ [Their names will be found View, &c. p. 902. See also Wal- 
at length in the ordinance for ker’s Suifermgs of the Clergy, 
calling the assembly of divines, Intr p, 29.] 
printed in Dugdale*s Short 
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I have, that none will cavil if not reckoned up in a, 0.164?. 
their just seniority, both because they know I was 
none of the register that entered their admissions in 
the universities, and because it may savour some- 
thing of a prelatical spirit to be offended about 
precedency. 

Thirdly, Some zealous ministers, who formerly dis- 
liking donfornyty, to avoid the censures of episcopal 
consistories, removed themselves beyond the seas, 
chiefly to Holland, where some had plentiful, all 
comfortable subsistence, whence they returned home 
at the beginning of this parliament. These after- 
wards proved dissenting brethren to some transac- 
tions in the assembly, as Thomas Goodwin, Sidrach 
Symson, Philip Nye, &c. 

Fourthly, Some members of the house of lords 
and commons were mingled amongst them, and 
voted jointly in their consultations, as the earl of 
Pembroke, the lord Say. .The most learned anti- 
quary, Mr. John Selden, Mr. Francis Rouse, Mr. 
Bulstrode Whitelock, &c. 

Thus was this assembly (as fimt chosen and in- 
tended) a quintessence of four parties. Some con- 
ceived so motley a meeting promised no good results, 
whilst others grounded their hopes on what was the 
motive of the former to despair — ^the miscellaneous 
nature of the assembly. For what speedier way to 
make peace in a distracted church than to take in 
all interests to consult together. It had been little 
better than a spiritual monopoly only to employ 
those of one party, whilst if all men’s arguments, 
objections, complaints, desires, be indifferently ad- 
mitted, an expedient may be the sooner found out 
for their just and general satisfaction. 
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A.D 1643. 3 . So much for the English party of this assembly : 

— — — * for know, that commissioners from Scotland were 
commis- joined with them ; some of the nobility, as the earl 
joSSntheOf LotWan, the lord Lauderdale, the lord Warriston. 
assembly, clergy, as Mr. Alexander Henderson, 

Mr. Gillespie, &c. So that as Livy calleth the ge- 
neral meeting of Jltolia Pan-.®tolium, this assembly 
endeavoured to put on the face of Pap-Britaiinicuin, 
that the walls of the palace wherein they met might 
in some sort be like the jvaves of the sea, within 
the compass whereof they lived, as surrounding one 
island and two nations. 

Dr. Twiss 4. Dr. Twiss preached the first sermon at the 
mtor^ meeting of the assembly, though the schools, not the 
pulpit, was his proper element, (witness his contro- 
versial writings;) and in his sermon he exhorted, 
them faithfully to discharge their high calling to the 
glory of God and the honour of his church®. He 
much bemoaned that one thing was wanting, namely, 
the royal assent to give comfort and encouragement 
to them. Yet he hoped that by the efficacy of their 
fervent prayers it might in due time be obtained, 
and that a happy union might be procured betwixt 
him and the parUament. Sermon ended, the ordi- 
nance was read, by which was declared the cause, 
ground and intent of their convention, namely, to 
consult with the parliament for the settling of reli- 
gion and church government. Then the list of their 
names was called over who were appointed to be 
present there, and a mark (but no penalty) set on 
such who appeared not at the time prefixed. 

e [See a somewhat tempe- “ this latter age," p. 13, ed. 
rate account of him in Clark’s 1683. Wood’s Athen. ii. 80.] 

“ laves of Eminent Persons of 
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5. The appearance of the persons elected answer- a . d . 1643. 
ed not expectation, seeing of an hundred and twenty 
but sixty-nine were present, and those in coats and,^f^^s 
cloaks, of several forms and fashions, so that Dr.oftiiornon- 
Westfield and some few others seemed the only 
nonconformists amongst them, for their conformity 
whose gowns and canonical habits differed from aU 
the rest. Fo^ of the first sort of royalists, episcopal 
in their judgments, very few appeared, and scarce 
any continued any time in the house, (save Dr. 

Daniel Featley, of whom hereafter,) alleging pri- 
vately several reasons for their absence or departure. 

i. First, they had no call from the king; (having 
read how anciently the breath of Christian emperors 
gave the first being to coimsels;) yea, some on my 
knowledge had from his majesty a flat command to 
the contrary^. 

ii. They were not chosen by the clergy, and so 
could not appear as representatives, but in their per- 
sonal capacities. 

iii. This meeting seemed set up to pluck down 
the convocation, (now neither sitting nor legally . 
dissolved,) which solemnly was summoned for eccle- 
siastical affidrs. 

iv. If appearing there they should be beheld by 
the rest (what Joseph charged on his brethren) as 
spies come thither fb see the nakedness of the 
assembly. 

V. Being few, they should easily be out-voted by 
the opposite party, and so only worn as countenances 
to credit their proceedings. 

t [The king published a ge- Church, Oxford. See it in 
neral protestation against this Rushwortb, iii. p. 346. Col- 
assembly, dated from Christ lier’s E. H. ii 8a6 ] 
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^9ChMlf. However, I have heard many of both parties 

desire that those defenders of the hierarchy had 

afforded their presence, as hoping that their learning 
and abilities, their temper and moderation, might 
have conduced much to mitigate some violence and 
extremity in their proceedings. But God in his all- 
ordering providence saw it unfitting, and whether 
or no any good had been effected by tl^em, if present, 
(seeing as yet no law to alter men’s conjectures,) is 
left to the liberty of every jnan’s opinion 


S [Of the formation of this 
assembly^ the author of Perse- 
cutio Undectma speaks thus, in 
language more true and just 
than ceremonious That this 
“ faction in parliament may 
“ blind the eyes of the world, 
(indeed to strengthen and 
support themselves till they 
“ should become absolute mas- 
ters of England,) when they 
had been long tampering 
with religion, at last they 
“ found (policy necessitating 
“ them) some need of using 
“ clergymen ; yet in such a 
“ monstrous way, as the Chns- 
** tian world never heard the 
“ like ; by a new thing called 
an assembly of divines, not 
“ summoned by the king's writ 
** and authority, (expressly a- 
gainst the statute of Henry 
“ I.) ; not chosen by the cler- 
gy; but plucked out of each 
“member’s pocket ; —juggled 
“ into a conventicle synod on 
“ purpose, — to help out with 
“ some new rehgion, as their 
“ masters (which hired them 
“ with 45 per diem) shall ap- 
“ point. Yet lest these di- 
“ vinesj (such as they be,) New 


Englanders, Amsterdamians, 
“ pedants, and trencher-chap- 
“ lains, (to whom were some ten 
“ learned clergymen’s names 
“ joined as seals, who never 
“ came there in person,) should 
“ take any authority to them- 
“ selves, the faction in parlia- 
“ ment have jostled in 30 of 
“ their lay-members (another 
“ vote can make them 30 more) 
“ as members of this linsey- 
“ wolsey synod, to make up a 
“ side. But to make all sure, 
“ their parliament masters have 
“ ordered that this assembly 
“ (yoked like an ox and an 
“ ass to till the Holy Land) 
“ must meddle only with what 
“ shall be propounded to them 
“ from the houses of parlia- 
“ ment ; and when all is done, 
their conclusions shall not 
“ bind till the parliament give 
“ leave and consent ; and, saith 
“ the ordinance (not law) 
“ whereby this learned synod 
“ is created and bridled, these 
“ divines must tell them what 
“ is most agreable to God’s 
“ word, and when the parlia- 
“ ment is thus certified what 
'' God’s law is, the house of 
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6. Soon after, the assembly was completely con - a d . 1643. 
stituted with all the essentials thereunto, Dr. Twiss, 
prol(K 5 utor, Mr. Roborough and Adoniram Byfield i.iv mS™* 
their scribes and notaries; and now their good suc-*“*®^' 
cess (next to the parliament’s) was publicly prayed 

for by the preachers in the city, and books dedicated 
unto them under the title of the most Sacred As- 
sembly*", which, because they did not disavow, by 
others they were interpreted to approve ; four shil- 
lings a day salary was allowed them, much too little 
as some thought for men of their merit, othei-s 
grumbling at it as too much for what by them was 
performed. And now whaf place more proper for 
the building of Sion (as they propounded it) than 
the chamber of Jerusalem, (the fairest in the dean’s 
lodgings, where king Henry the Fourth died, and) 
where these divines did daily meet together. 

7. Be it here remembered, that some (besides 
those episcopally affected) chosen to be at thisvmes. 
assembly notwithstanding absented themselves, pre- 
tending age, indisposition, &c., as it is easy for able 
unwillingness to find out excuses and make them 
probable. Fit it was therefore so many evacuities 
should be filled up, to moxmt the meeting to a com- 
petent number; and assemblies, as well as armies, 
when grown thin must be recruited. Hence it was 
that at several times the lords and commons added 
more members unto them, by the name of the super- 
added divines. Some of these, though equal to the 
former in power, were conceived to Ml short in 

“ commons will vote whether “ tion usurped/’ p.40.] 

“ it shall be obeyed or no. ^ Mr. Saltmarsh's book a- 
“ Such an omnipotence over gainst Tho. Fuller’s [Sermon 
“ God’s law, over the church on the Reformation.] 

“ and the king, hath this fac- 
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The assera- 
blj’s fiist 
petition for 
a fast 


The cove- 
nant enter- 
eth Eng- 
land. 


The cove- 
nant first 
taken. 


Command- 
ed to be 
punted 


Taken by- 
gentlemen. 


parts, as chosen rather by the affections of others 
than for their own abilities, the original members 
of the assembly not overpleased thereat, such addi- 
tion making the former rather more, than more 
considerable. 

8. One of the first public acts which I find by 
them performed, was the humble presenting of a 
petition to both houses for the appointiiTg of a 
solemn fast to be generally observed. And no won- 
der if their request met.5vith fair acceptance and 
fall performance, seeing the assembly’s petition was 
the parliament’s intention, and this solemn suit of 
the divines did not create new, but quicken the old 
resolutions in both houses; presently a fast is ap- 
pointed, and accordingly kept on the following Fri- 
day, Mr. Bowles and Mr. Newcomen (whose sermons 
are since printed) preaching on the same, and all 
the rest of the particulars promised to be taken into 
speedy consideration. 

9 . It was now projected to find out some band 
or tie for the straiter union of the English and 
Scottish amongst themselves, and both to the par- 
liament ; in order whereunto the covenant was now 
presented. This covenant was of Scottish extrac- 
tion, bom beyond Tweed, but now brought to be 
bred on the south side thereof. 

10. The house of commons in parliament and the 
assembly of divines solemnly took the covenant at 
St. Margaret’s in Westminster. 

11. It was ordered by the commons in parlia- 
ment that this covenant be forthwith printed and 
published. 

12. Divers lords, knights, gentlemen, colonels, 
ofldcers, soldiers and others, then residing in the city 
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of London, met at St. Margaret’s in Westminster, A.n. 1643. 
and there took the said covenant: Mr. Coleman — 
preaching a sermon before them concerning the piety 
and legality thereof. 

13. It was commanded by the anthority of both Enjoinedaii 
houses, that the said covenant, on the sabbath day**^ ^ 
ensuing, shbuld be taken in all churches and chapels 
of London within the lines of communication, and 
throughout the kingdom, in convenient time ap- 
pointed thereunto, according to the tenor following. 

A solemn league and covenant^ for reformation and 
defence of religion^ the Imiour and happiness of the 
king^ and the peace and safety of the three king- 
doms^ of England^ Scotland^ and Ireland. 

We noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, 
burgesses, ministers of the gospel, and commons of all sorts, 
in the kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the 
providence of God living under one king, and being of one 
reformed religion ; having before our eyes the glory of God, 
and the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the honour and happiness of the 
king’s majesty and his posterity, and the true public liberty, 
safety and peace of the kingdom, wherein every one’ s private 
condition is included ; and calling to mind the treacherous 
and bloody plots, conspiracies, attempts and practices of the 
enemies of God against the true religion, and the professors 
thereof in all places, especially in these three kingdoms, ever 
since the reformation of religion, and how much their rage, 
power, and presumption are of late, and at this time in- 
creased and exercised, whereof the deplorable estate of the 
church and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate of the 
church and kingdom of England, the dangerous estate of 
the church and kingdom of Scotland, are present and public 
testimonies: We have now at last, (after other means of 
supplications, remonstrances, protestations, and sufferings), 
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A. D.1643. for the preservation of ourselves and our religion from utter 
19 Clias. 1 - destruction, according to the commendable prac- 

tice of these kingdoms in former times, and the example 
of God’s people in other nations, after mature deliberation, 
resolved and determined to enter into a mutual Solemn 
League and Covenant, wherein we all subscribe, and each one 
of us for himself, with our hands lifted up to the most high 
God do swear, 

** That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly ,'‘through 
the grace of God, endeavour in our several places and 
callings the preservation of the reformed religion in 
the church of Scotland in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government, against our common enemies; the 
reformation of religion in the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline and go- 
vernment, according to the word of God, and the 
example of the best reformed churches ; and shall 
endeavour to bring the churches of God in the three 
kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity 
in religion, confession of faith, form of church-go- 
vernment, directory for worship and catechizing; 
that we and our posterity after us may as brethren 
live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to 
dwell in the midst of us« 

“ That we shall in like manner, without respect of per- 
sons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy, 
(that is, church -government by archbishops, bishops, 
their chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, and ail other ecclesiastical offi- 
cers depending on that hierarchy,) superstition, he- 
resy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be 
found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power 
of godliness ; lest we partake in other men’s sins, and 
thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues, and 
that the Lord may be one, and his name one in the 
three kingdoms. 

We shall, with the same sincerity, reality, and con- 
stancy in our several vocations, endeavour with our 
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estates and lives mutually to preserve the rights and A. 0.1643. 
privileges of the parliaments, and the due liberties of 
the kingdoms, and to preserve and defend the king’s 
majesty, his person and authority, in the preservation 
and defence of the true religion and liberties of the 
kingdoms, that the world may bear witness with our 
consciences of our loyalty, and that w’e have no 
thoughts or intentions to diminish his majesty^ just 
power and greatness. 

We shall ^Iso with all faithfulness endeavour the dis- 
covery of all such as have been or shall be incen- 
diaries, malignants, or';evil instruments, by hindering 
the reformation of religion, dividing the king from his 
people, or one of the kingdoms from another, or 
making any faction or parties amongst the people 
contrary to this league and covenant, that they may 
be brought to public trial and receive condign pu- 
nishment, as the degree of their offences shall require 
or deserve, or the supreme judicatories of both king- 
doms respect!! ely, or others having power from them 
for that effect, shall judge convenient. 

And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace betw'een 
these kingdoms, denied in former times to our pro- 
genitors, is by the good pro\idence of God granted 
unto us, and hath been lately concluded and settled 
by both parliaments, we shall each one of us, accord- 
ing to our place and interest, endeavour that they 
remain conjoined in a firm peace and union to all 
posterity, and that justice may be done upon the 
wilful opposers thereof in manner expressed in the 
precedent article. 

We shall also, according to our places and callings, 
in this common cause of religion, liberty, and peace 
of the kingdoms, assist and defend all those ihat 
enter into this league and covenant, in the maintain- 
ing and pursuing thereof, and shall not suffer ourselves 
directly or indirectly, by whatsoever combination, 
persuasion, or terror, to be divided and withdrawn 

FULLER, VOL. VI. S 
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A.I). 1643. blessed conjunction and union, whether to 

i9ClaasL make defection to the contrary part, or to give our- 
selves to a detestable indifferency or neutrality in 
this cause, which so much concerneth the glory of 
God, the good of the kingdoms, and honour of the 
king, but shall all the days of our lives zealously and 
constantly endeavour to continue therein against all 
opposition, and promote the same according to our 
power against all lets and impediments whosoever; 
and what we are not able of ourselv^Ts to suppress or 
overcome, we shall reveal and make known, that it 
may be timely prevented' or removed. All which we 
shall do as in the sight of God. 

And because these kingdoms are guilty of many sins 
and provocations against God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, as is too manifest by our present distresses 
and dangers, the fruits thereof; we profess and 
declare before God and the world, our unfeigned 
desire to be humbled for our own sins, and for the 
sins of these kingdoms, especially that we have not as 
we ought valued the inestimable benefit of the gospel, 
that we have not laboured for the purity and power 
thereof, and that we have not endeavoured to receive 
Christ in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of him in our 
lives, which are the causes of other sins and trans- 
gressions so much abounding amongst us, and our true 
and unfeigned purpose, desire and endeavour for our- 
selves, and all others under our charge, both in public 
and in private, in all duties we owe to God and man, 
to amend our lives, and each one to go before an- 
other in the example of'^a real reformation, that the 
Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy indignation, 
and establish these churches and kingdoms in truth 
and peace. And this covenant we make in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God, the searcher of all hearts, 
with a true intention to perform the same, as we shall 
answer at the great day, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, most humbly beseeching the Lord 
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to strengthen us by his Holy Spirit to this end, and D. 1641. 
to bless our desires and proceedings with such success, 
as may be deliverance and safety to hts people, and 
encouragement to other Christian churches groan- 
ing under, or in danger of the yoke of antichristian 
tyranny, to join in the same or like association and 
covenant, to the glory of God, the enlargement of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Christian kingdoms and common- 
wealths?. 

We listen not to their fancy, who have reckoned the 
words in the covenant si.je hundred sLvty-sw\ preface 
and conclusion, as only circumstantial appendants, 
not accounted, and esteem him who trieth it as well 
at leisure (alias as idle) as he that first made the 
observation. IVIuch less applaud we their parallel, 
who (the number in branches agreeing) compare it to 
the superstitious and cruel Six Articles enacted by 
king Henry the Eighth. But let us consider the 
solid and serious exceptions alleged against it, not 
so light and slight as to be puffed away with the 
breath of the present age, but whose weight is likely 
to sink them down to the consideration of posterity. 


^ [To this bishop Racket al- 
ludes in the following passage: 
“ To make us swear ourselves 
for ever unto prophaneness, 
** sin, and baseness, the solemn 
league and cox’enant passed 
“ by the votes of both houses, 
and by the great approve- 
“ ment of their journeymen 
the assembly ; and this flag 
of six colours was hung up 
in all the houses of God in 
the land : where the two 
‘‘ tables of the law were put 
“ before, to hold out our duty 
to God and love to our neigh- 


hour, a new piece of Chris- 
“ tianity is clapt upon the wall, 
“ to renounce the king and 
** rum the church. — Oh, very 
“ wise parliament ! Can you 
“ teach one how to piece li- 
berty and this covenant to- 
“ gether ^ for all that refuse it 
must be sequestered, impri- 
“ soned, disofficed, the clergy 
** that will not submit lose 
“ their benefices, and the law 
cannot keep them in their 
“ freehold.” Life of Williams, 
II. 200.] 

^ Rev. xiii. 19. 

S 2 
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14 . First, seeing this covenant (though not as 
— — first penned) as prosecuted had heavy penalties 
general to inflicted on the refusers thereof, such pressing is 
^ ' inconsistent mth the nature of any contract, -wherein 

consent, not constraint is presumed. In a covenant 
men should go of their ov?n good will, or be led by 
persuasions, not drawn by frights and fears, much 
less driven by forfeits and punishments. <> 

Made with. 15, Secondly, subjects are so far from ha-ving the 
king’s, con- cxpress Or tacit consent of the king for the taking 
thereof, that by public proclamation he hath for- 
bidden the same. Now, seeing parents had power 
by the law* of God to rescind such vows which their 
children made without their privity, by the equity of 
the same law this covenant is void, if contrary to 
the flat command of him who is Parens patrice. 

Full of 16. Many words occur in this covenant, some 

doubtful , , ~ ~ , . . 

words. obscure, others of doubtful meaning, viz. common 
enemies, best refm'med churches, mahgnants, highest 
judicatoo'ies of both kingdoms, &c. Until therefore 
the obscure be cleared, the doubtful stated and fixed, 
the same cannot (as it ought) be taken in judgment. 

Exeeptions to the preface. 

Therein it is suggested, that supplications, remon- 
strance, protestations to the king, were formerly 
used ; which proving ineflfecfual, occasioned the try- 
ing of this covenant, as the last hopeful means to 
preserve religion from ruin, &c. Now, seeing many 
joined neither with their hands nor hearts in pre- 
senting these writings, such persons scrupled this 
covenant, which they cannot take in truth, because 
founded on the failing of the aforesaid means, to 
^ Numb xxx 6 
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the using ■whereof they concurred not in the last A.©. 1643. 

, ® •' igChas-I 

degree. 

17. It is pretended in the preface, that this cove- Pretended 

, ^ ancient, yet 

nant is “ according to the commendable practice of uuprece- 
“ these kingdoms in former times.” Whereas, 
deed it is new in itself, following no former pre- 
cedents; a grand divine*' of the parliament party 
publicly professing, that “ we read not, either in 
“ divine or human histories, the like oath extant in 
“ any age, as to the matter, persons, and other 
“ circumstances thereof.” 

Exceptions to the first article. 

18 . They are unsatisfied to swear to maintain the Cannot be 
preservation of the reformed religion of Scotland in knowingly, 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, as 
being ignorant (such their distance thence, and small 
intelligence there) of the particulars thereof. They 

are loath therefore to make a blind promise, for fear 
of a lame performance. 

19. As for the reforming of religion (which neces-^^or with- 

®, 5 - V, , , ,outadoufal8 

sanly implies a changing thereof) of England and scandal. 

Ireland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, they cannot consent thereunto without mani- 
fest scandal, both to papists and separatists. For 
(besides, that they shall desert that just cause, which 
many pious martyrs, bishops, and divines of our 
church have defended both with their ink and blood, 

■writings and suflferings) hereby they shall advantage 
the cavils of papists against our religion, taxing it of 
uncertainty, not knowing where to fix our feet, as 
always altering the same. Yea, they shall not only 
supply papists with pleas for their recusancy, sec- 

Phil. Nye Covenant with Narrat. p 1 3. 

S % 
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Injury to 
themsehes 


Perjury to 

tneir souls 


m, but 

forced equi- 
page of pre- 
lacy. 


taries for their separation, acknowledging something 
in our church doctrine and service not well agreeing 
with God's word; but also shall implicitly confess 
papists unjustly punished by the penal statutes, for 
not conforming with us to the same public service, 
wherein some things are by ourselves, as well as 
them, misliked and disallowed. » 

aO. Nor can they take this covenant without 
injury and peijury to themselves. Injury, by en- 
snaring their consciences, credits and estates, if 
endeavouring to reform religion (under the notion of 
faulty and vicious) to which formerly they had sub- 
scribed, enjoined thereto by the law^ of the land, not 
yet abrogated, never as yet checked by the regrets of 
their own consciences, nor confuted by the reasons 
of others for the doing thereof. 

21. Peijury, as contrary to the protestation and 
solemn vow they had lately™ taken, and oath of 
supremacy, swearing therein to defend all the king’s 
rights and privileges, whereof his spiritual juris- 
diction in reforming church matters is a principal. 
Now, although a latter oath may be corroborative 
of the former, or constructive of a new obligation 
consistent therewith, yet can it not be inductive of a 
tie, contrary to an oath lawfully taken before. 

Exceptions to the ^second article. 

22. It grieveth them therein to see prelacy so 
unequally yoked: popery being put before it; super- 
stition, heresy, schism, and profaneness following 
after. Such the pleasure of those that placed them, 
though nothing akin in themselves. But a captive. 


' IJ Eliz. tap 12 


“ May the sth. 1641 . 
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Consent they cannot to the extirpation of prelacy, Four rea- 

. . sonsagainat 

neither m respect or extirpation 

i. The thing itself; being persuaded, that neither 
papal monarchy, nor presbyterian democracy, nor 
independent anarchy are so conformable to the scrip- 
tures as episct^al aristocracy, being (if not of divine 
in a strict sense) of apostolical institution, confirmed 
■with church practice (the best comment on scrip- 
ture when obscure for 1500 years), and bottomed on 
the same foundation with infants-baptism, national 
churches, observing the Lord’s day, and the like. 

ii. Themselves; of whom, 1, all when taking degrees 
in the university ; 2, most, as many as are entered 
into holy orders; 3, not a few, when lately peti- 
tioning the parliament for the continuing of episco- 
pacy; and, 4, some, being members of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, have subscribed with their 
hands, and with their corporal oaths avowed the 
justification and defence of that government. 

iii. Church of England; fearing many mischiefs 
from this alteration, (felt sooner than seen in all 
great and sudden changes,) especially because the 
ecclesiastical government is so interwoven in many 
statutes of the land. And, if schisms so increase on 
the suspension, what is to be expected on the extir- 
pation of episcopacy. 

iv. His majesty; as contrary to their oath of 
supremacy, wherein they were bound to maintain hie 
privileges ; amongst which a principal is, that “ he is 
“ supreme moderator over all causes and persons 
“ spiritual,” wherein no change is to be attempted 
without his consent; and also his dignity, the collations 

s 4 
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t 9 bishoprics and deaneries, with their profits in their 

Tacancies belonging unto him, and the first fruits 

and tenths of ecclesiastical dignities, a considerable 
part of the royal revenue. 

Here we omit their plea, whose chief means con- 
sisting of cathedral preferment, allege the like not 
done from the beginning of the world,*^ that men 
(though deserving deprivation for their offences) 
should be forced to swear sincerely, “^seriously, and 
from their souls, to endeavour the rooting out of 
that whence their best livelihood doth depend. 

Exceptions against the third article. 

23. It grieveth them herein to be sworn to the 
‘preservation of the privileges of parliament, and 
liberties of the kingdom,’ at large and without any 
restriction, being bound in the following words to 
defend the ‘ king’s person and authority,’ as limited 
‘in the preservation and defence of true religion, 
and the liberties of the realm enlarging the former, 
that the latter may be the more confined. 

24. They are jealous what should be the cause of 
the inveraion of the method, seeing in the ‘ solemn 
vow and protestation,’ the ‘defence of the king’s 
person and authority’ is put first, which in this cove- 
nant is postposed to the ‘privileges of parliament.’ 
However, seeing the protestation was first taken, the 
covenant as the ‘younger’ cannot disinherit the 
‘ eider’ of the possession which it hath quietly taken 
in men’s consciences. 

Exceptions to the fourth article. 

25. They are unsatisfied whether the same im- 
poseth not a necessity for children to prosecute their 
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parents even to death, under the notion of ‘ma-A.D. 1641. 
lignants,’ against all rules of religion and humanity. ^ 
For even in case of idolatry, children under the old 
law® were not bound publicly to accuse their parents, 
so as to bring them to be stoned for the same; 
though such rmnatural cruelty be foretold by our 
Saviour®, to fall out under the gospel, of those that 
shall I'ise tip against their parents, and cause them to 
be put to death* 

Exceptions to the fifth article. 

26. They understand not what is meant therein by 
the ‘happiness of a blessed peace betwixt these 
kingdoms,’ whereof Ireland must needs be one, 
whilst the same is rent uith a woeful war, and the 
other two lands distracted with homebred discords ; 
whereof no settlement can be hoped, until first all 
interests he equally stated, and the ‘king’s authority,’ 

‘ privileges of parliament,’ and ‘ liberties of subjects’ 
justly hounded and carefully preserved. 

Exceptions to the sixth article. 

27. They are unsatisfied therein as wholly hypo- 
thetical, supposing what as yet is not cleared by 
solid arguments, viz. that this is ‘ the common cause 
of religion, liberty, and peace of the realms,’ &c. 

And if the same be "granted, it appeareth not to 
their conscience, that the means used to promote 
this cause are so lawful and free from just objections 
which mav be raised from the laws of God and man. 

Bxceptiom to the coiiclusion. 

28. They quake at the mention, that the taking of 


» Deut. Mil. 6 


Matth. \ a I 
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A. D. 164?. this covenant should ‘encourage other churches 
^ 9 Chas.r. under the yoke of antichristian tjuunny,’ to 

join in the same, fearing the dangerous consequences 
this may produce to foreign protestants, and enrage 
popish princes (in whose dominions they live) to 
cruelty against them, as disaffected to their govern- 
ment. Besides, when Divine Providence layeth such 
burthens on his servants, even ‘the yoke of anti- 
christ’ is then ‘ the yoke of Christ,’ not to be thrown 
off with force, but to be boyne with the confession of 
the truth, prayere, patience, and Christian courage. 

29- So much concerning the covenant, which some 
three months afterbegan to be rigorouslyand generally 
urged?. Nor have I ought else to observe thereof. 


P [Not the least inducement 
which urged the parliamentary- 
party and their puritan fa- 
vourites to press the covenant 
so rigorously was their belief 
that it would be generally re- 
fused by the clergy, and thus 
alFord a handle for turning 
them out of their livings. One 
of their main engines for ad- 
vancing the work of reforma- 
tion, as it was called, was to 
plant lecturers in the city 
churches, a work not of mere 
policy, but thrift, and a saving 
method of providing for needy 
puritan ministers The most 
violent of that party had now 
crowded up to London, those 
who had been silenced by arch- 
bishop Laud or had retired 
into the provinces had return- 
ed, and claimed a reward for 
their sulFerings and their ser- 
vices. Stripped of all defence, 
deserted by the nobility, who 
prostituted their honour to the 


smiles of the popular puri- 
tans, the clergy were a ready 
and easy prey. To which 
“ purpose/' (to use the words 
of the author quoted before,) 
“ they at first invented these 
“ tricks and formalities of jus- 
“ tice against the clergy, till 
having got the power, their 
“ sword should make good 
“ the sequestering and removal 
of those (especially in Lon- 
don) who were not like to 
apostatize from religion and 
‘‘ loyalty. — ^This made the fac- 
t?on in the house of com- 
mons never transmit any bills 
‘‘ against any particular accused 
“ clergymen to the house of 
“ peers (where indeed lay ju- 
“ diciary power) to a legal 
hearing , but knowing well 
“ such foggy charges would 
“ soon vanish at the face of 
justice, these evil spirits kept 
on their course of casting 
mists before the people’s 
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save to add in mine ovra defence, that I never saiv a 0. 1643. 

. igChas.!. 

the same, except at distance as hung up m churches, 

nor ever had any occasion to read, or hear it read, 
till this day 1 in writing my history, whatever hath 
been reported and printed to the contrary of my 
taking thereof in London, who went away from the 
Savoy to ths king’s quarters long before any mention 


thereof in England. 

30. True it is, there was an oath which never The an- 
exceeded the ‘ line of communication,’ meeting with m°his oira 
so much opposition, that it expired in the infancyj^^f®" 


thereof, about the time when the plot was dis- 


covered for which jMr. Tomkins and Mr. Chaloner 


suffered. This was tendered to me, and taken by me 
in the vestry of the Savoy church, but first jirotest- 
ing some limitations thereof to myself. This not 
satisfying was complained of, by some persons pre- 
sent, to the parliament, where it was ordered that 
the next Lord’s day I should take the same oath in 
terminis terminantibus in the face of the church. 


which not agreeing with my conscience, I withdrew 
myself into the king’s parts, which (I hope) I may 
no less safely than I do freely confess, because 
punished for the same with the loss of my live- 
lihood, and since (I suppose) pardoned in the act 
of oblivion. 


31. Now began the great and general purgation The^^r- 
of the clergy in the parliament’s quarters, many purge to 
being outed for their misdemeanours by the com-'*’****'^' 
mittee appointed for that purpose. Some of their 


" eyes, to make them think “ quite put them out." Pers. 
“ tW the lights of the church Undec. p 43 ] 

“ burned so dim, that it was 1 July i, 1654. 

“ necessary to snuif them or 
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^Chas¥ were so foul, it is a shame to report them, 

crying to justice for punishment. Indeed, Constan- 
tine the Christian emperor was wont to say, “ If 
“ I see a clergyman offending I will cover him with 
“ my cloak,” hut surely he meant such offences as 
are frailties and infirmities, no scandalous enormities. 
Such unsavoury salt is good for nothing, mo, not for 
the dunghill because as the savour is lost which 
makes it useful, so the fretting is left which makes 
it useless, whereby it is so far from being good com- 
post to fatten ground, that it doth rather embarren 
it. Let Baal therefore plead for itself, nothing can 
be said in their excuse, if (what was the mnin 
matter) their crimes were sufficiently proved. 

M cS^s point, hear what the royalists 

plea. at Oxford say for their friends, whilst they conceive 
themselves to take just exceptions at the proceed- 
ings against these ministers'’. 


^ Luke xiv. 35. 

® [Dr Heylin IS rather indig- 
nant at this passage of our au- 
thor, andnot better satisfied with 
the salvo of the concluding ob- 
servations. See his epistle To 
‘‘ the Poor Remainders of the 
Old Regular and Conform- 
able Clergy, &c.” Perhaps 
some few of the clergy may have 
been guilty of the irregularities 
here imputed to them, still 
with every concession, the 
proceedings of these commis- 
sioners were most dishonest, 
cruel, and tyrannical. What 
further proof can be required 
of their injustice than the fact 
of their depriving, “as igno- 
“ rant and scandalous minis- 
“ ters,” such men as Hales, 
Walton, the editor of the 


Polyglott, and Pocock, the 
orientalist } The fate of these 
and many others is a sufficient 
proof, to use the words of 
a very candid writer, “ that 
“ the bare expulsion of men 
from ecclesiastical benefices 
“ by this committee implied 
“ neither moral delinquency 
nor a want of ministerial qua- 
lifications ” Jackson s Life of 
"Goodwin, p. 83. Opposition 
to Calvinism and an attachment 
to episcopacy were in the judg- 
ment of this committee as hei- 
nous as infidelity and immo- 
rality ; and though not the 
only motives, (for covetousness 
was the strongest,) was often a 
prevailing one in the expulsion 
of the clergy.] 
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i. Some of their faults were so foul, that the a. d. 164^. 
foulness^ of them is all that can be pleaded for 
them. For being capital, the persons deserved to 

be outed of life, not of living, which leaves a 
suspicion of imperfect proof. 

ii. The witnesses against them were seldom de- • 
posed on oath, but their bare complaints believed. 

iii. Many of the complainers were factious people, 

(those most accusing their sermons who least heard 
them,) and vrho since* have deserted the church 
as hating the profession of the ministry. 

iv. Many were charged with delivering false doc- 
trine, whose positions were sound, at the least, dis- 
putable. Such, those accused for preaching that 
baptism washeth away original sin, which the most 
learned and honest in the Assembly in some sense 
will not deny, namely, that in the children of God it 
cleanseth the condemning and final, peccable, com- 
manding, power of original sin, though the stain and 
blemish thereof doth still remain. 

V. Some were merely outed for their affections to 
the king’s cause, and what was malignity at London 
was loyalty at Oxford 


t Cent. p. I. 

^ [Various were the means 
at this time used by the parlia- 
ment to bring the clergy into 
contempt ; thestrongest militia, 
as they were truly called, of the 
king , and therefore the great- 
est obstacle to the designs 
both of the parliament and the 
Presbyterians. The author of 
** Persecutio Undecima,” an 
eyewitness and a sufferer, has 
well stated the various wdcked 
endeavours made by the popu- 


lar faction to render the clergy 
odious ; the passage would be 
too long to quote entire, but 
the remarks that follow may 
suffice as a key to the rest ; 
and furnish an admirable com- 
ment upon Fuller’s more cau- 
tious narrative. 

“ A fourth way,” he says, 
“ to make the clergy odious to 
the people was their abetting 
all outrages and affronts done 
to the persons and functions 
** of the clergy, insomuch that 
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A.p. 1645?. Yea, many moderate men of the opposite party 
igChas. ! bemoaned such severity, that some clergymen, 

upon their sendingfor Burton, turers, or thrust into seques. 
and Prynne, and Bastwick, “ tered parsonages, (their fel- 
“ (three champions or Puritan low subjects' freehold,) which 
“ boute-feus,) and the auda- before themselves had cried 
Clous riots and tumults at- “ down for Antichristian, 
tending their return to Lon- 5. A fair introduction td 

don without control, the fac- “ the reproachful usage of the 
tion took such encourage- “ clergy at committees 111 the 
ment (having found theii “ face of their own parishfo- 
" strength in the house of com- ners ; for having found the 
*"mons) in their contempt of forwardness of the people (by 
the priest, that a divme in “ their first foisted order afore- 
** his habit could not walk the said) to serve them in their 
** streets of London without “ designs, the faction in the 
beino- reproached in every house of commons procured 
corner by name of Baal's a large committee for reli* 
priest, popish priest, Cfesar's gion, (as they called it.) the 
friend, and the like scofiaugs ; " Puritans’ mam engine against 

nor durst parishioners shew the church, dividing it into 
their wonted love toward “ many sub-committees ; as 
“ their spiritual father, nay, “ Mr ’White's committee, Mr. 
scarce durst they come to “ Corbet's committee, sir Ro- 
hear him preach without ha- “ bert Haslow's committee, sir 
zard of being accounted a “ Edward Deeniigs committee, 
malignant, if he were so con- “ and divers others, upon pre- 
“ scientious as not to change tence of hearing the mul- 
“ his religion, (as these secta- titudes of petitions daily 
ries would have them). And '' brought in against scandalous 
now New England so vomited ** ministers, (as the term was,) 
up her factious spirits, that “ which committees were made 
“ merchants in England began “ as several stages for continual 
to complain that all commo- “ clergy- baitings. Mine ears 
ditiesin England were fallen “ still tingle at the loud cla- 
to half their former price ; “ mours and shoutings there 

and each dam and sink of made (especially at the com- 
" religion pumped into our mittee which sat at the court 
wholesome streams those who “ of wards) in derision of grave 
(as witches do their baptism) “ and reverend divines, by that 
“ had renounced their former “ rabble of , sectaries which 
sacred calling to the priest- daily flocked thither to see 
“ hood, yet now returned the this new pastime, where the 
‘‘ only admired churchmen, and “ committee members, out of 
“ were, by orders of the house “ their vast privilege to abuse 
ofcommons, either forced into “ any iran (though their bet- 
“ other men's churches as lec- ters ; some members of con- 
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blameless for life and orthodox for doctrine, were a. B. 1643. 
only ejected on the account of their faithfulness to— 
the king’s cause. And as much corruption was let 
out by this ejection, (many scandalous ministers 
deservedly punished,) so at the same time the veins 
of the English church w^ere also emptied of much 
good blood: (some inoffensive pastors,) which hath 
made her body hydropical ever since ; ill humours 
succeeding in the room, by reason of too large and 
sudden evacuation. But others of a more violent 
temper excused all, the* present necessity of the 
cause requiring it. All pulpits in the parliament 

** vocation, whose prh^leges “ a cause then before them, it 
are, and by law ought to be, was said by a citizen member 
** as large as those of the house of that committee, Isaac Pen- 
“ of commons,) without con- “ nington, * What shall we he-. 

“ trol, have been pleased to ** heve these doctors for And 
call the members of Christ ‘‘ sir Robert Horton, going to 
brought before them, (by “ his committee chair, (the 
gaolers and pursuivants, and chair of the scomer,) bragged 
placed like heinous malefac- ** to his friend how^ he would 
“ tors, without their bar, bare- bait the dean of Christ- 
headed forsooth!) saucy Church (Dr. Fell). And after 
** jacks, base fellows^ brazen- ‘‘ such like usage, with charge- 
** faced fellows ; and in great “ able and long attendance, de 
scorn hath the cap of a known “ die in diem, on these commit- 
** orthodox doctor, (Dr Halsy,) tees, as many clergymen as 
“ been called to be pulled off were brought to the stake to 
to see if he were not a shaven “ be bated (right or wrong) 
popish priest ; and upon a “ were sure to be ousted of 
“ person's evidence for one of their livings, else their good 
“ his parishioners, that he was and godly people were not 
“ no Papist, (which evidence “ pleased ; * that the souls of 
“ m such cases is and ought to many honest and faithful 
be authentical,} it was re- ministers of Christ were so 
“ plied by a committee, ‘ Have ‘‘ lilled with the scorn of the 
** you no witness but a base “ period, w^ho thus had them 
priest And to some emi- in derision, that they died 
“ nent doctors in divinity of for very grief, as did Dr. 

** the City of London, viz Dr. Halsy, and Dr, Clarke, and 
Baker, Dr. Borough, Dr. “ divers others.” p. 22.] 

** Walton, giving testimony in 
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A D. 1643. quarters must be made like the whole earth before 
igChas.! buildiug of Babel, of one language, and of one 
speech, or else all may be destroyed by the mixture 
of other doctrines; and better a mischief to few 
than an inconvenience to all. Safer that some 
(suppose unjustly) suffer, than that the success of 
the whole cause should be endangered. - 
The first gg. Then came forth a book called the First 
why with- Century^, containing the names of an hundred di- 
mnd.**' vines, sequestei'ed for their faults, with a promise of 
a second, which to my knowledge never came forth. 
Whether because the author of the former was sen- 
sible that the subject was generally odious, or be- 
cause the death of Mr. White-'', licenser thereof, pre- 
vented any addition, or whether, because dissuaded 
from the design, suspecting a retaliation from Ox- 
ford. Sure I have been informed, that when some 
solicited his majesty for leave to set forth a book of 
the vicious lives of some parliament ministers, his 

^ [“ The First Century of thor of this pamphlet was of 
** Scandalous Malignant Priests, so infamous a character ; the 
** made and admitted into be- charges which he shifted so 
“nefices by the prelates m false and frequently male- 
“ whose hands the ordination volent, that it did the clergy 
of ministers and goyernment little harm So much were 
of the Church hath been, their opponents chagrined with 
&c/' Lond. 1643 ] the reception of this Century, 

> [He died the following that they hazarded not the pro- 
year, in a state of distraction, duction of a second. See a 
according to the author of further account of this pam- 
Persecuiio Uiidecima, p. 18. phlet in Walker’s ‘'Sufferings 
Crying out how many cler- " of the Clergy,” 1. p. 47 ; and 
“ gymen, their wives and chiL of White himself in Wood’s 
“ dren, he had undone.” The Athen li. p. 70. The author 
Puritans, in these proceedings of Persecutio Undecima has 
against the regular and con- sufficiently exposed the false- 
formable cleigy, acted upon the hood, calumny, and immorality 
maxim, — audactei calumniare of White and his pamphlet. 
hmrehit ahqmd ; but the au- See p. 26, sq] 
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majesty blasted the design, partly because recrimina-A.D ir. 41 . 
tiou is no purgation ; partly lest the public enemy 
of the protestant religion should make an advantage 
thereof. 

4> 

34. To supply the vacant places, many young Vacant h- 
students (whose orders got the speed of their de-s^p^,’^"”' 
grees) left the universities. Other ministers turned 
duallists and pluralists, it being now charity, what 
was formerly covetousness, to hold two or three 
benefices. These could ^ plead for themselves the 
practice of Mr. Sanders, the martyr' who held two 
livings at good distance, because he could not resign 
one but into the hands of a Papist, as these men 
would not sm-render them to malignants. Many 
vicarages of great cure but small value were wthout 
ministers, (whilst rich matches have many suitors, 
they may die virgins that have no portions to prefer 
them,) which was often complained of, seldom re- 
dressed, it passing for a current maxim, it was safer 
for people to fast than to feed on the poison of 
malignant pastors. 

85. Let us now look a little into the assembly of Dissenting 
divines, where we shall not find them (as we might em*ttppear 
justly expect) all of one tongue and of one language, sembiy!*" 
there being some not concurring with the major 
part, and therefore styled dissenting brethren. I 
know the Scotch writers call them of the separation, 
but because mollifying terms are the best poultices 
to be applied to the first swellings of church dif- 
ferences, we decline these words of distaste. They 
are also commonly called Independents, though they 
themselves (if summoned by that name) will return 


* Pox’s Acts and Monuments, p. 1494, in an. 1555. 

FULLER, VOL. VI. T 
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A.D i6+’ no vous uvez thereunto, as to a uord odious and 
offensive in the common sound and notation thereof. 
For independency, tahen for absolute subsistence, 
without relation to, 1, God. is profane and blas- 
phemous; 2, king or state, is seditious and trea- 
cherous ; $, other churches, is proud and a : bitious ; 
4, particular Christians, is churlish and uncharitable. 
These dissenting brethren, or congregationalists, 
were but five in the assembly^ though many more 
of their judgments dispersed in the land ; namely, 

3 . ThomasGoodwin, bred first in Christ’s College, then 
fellow of Katherine Hall, in Cambridge ; 2. Philip 
Nye, who had his education in Oxford : 3. William 
Bridge, fellow of Emanuel College in Cambridge; 
all three still alive ; 4. Sidrach Simpson, of Queen’s 
College in Cambridge ; 5. Jeremiah Burroughs, of 
Emanuel College in Cambridge, both deceased 
it is our unhappiness, that in writing their story we 
have little save what we have collected out of the 
writings of pens professedly engaged against them, 
and therefore the less credit is to be given there- 
unto. However, in this narration there is nothing 
of my own, so that if any falsehoods therein, they 
must be charged on their account whom the reader 
shall behold cited in the margin ; otherwise, I con- 
fess my jiersonal respects to some of the aforenamed 
dissenters for favoui*s received from them. 

36. Some ton years since the sinful corruptions (to 

« [Baillie however speaks of [They were the authors of 

there bein;> “ ten or eleven in the pamphlet hereafter fre- 
“ thesjnod.many of them very quently quoted by Fuller, en- 
“ able men,” and then enume- titled, “ An Apologetical Nar- 
rates besides those mentioned “ ration, humbly submitted to 
by Fuller, Carter, Caryl, Phil- “ both Houses of Parliament," 
lips, and Sterey. Lett. 39 ] Lond. 1 643 .] 
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use their own language‘s) of the worship and govern- a. D. 1641 
inent in this church, taking hold on their consciences. — — — — 

- The cause 

unable any longer to comport there^nth, they de-oftheirtirst 
serted their native counti-v. This we believe the 
true cause of their departure, not what some sug- 
gest**, that one for debt and another for danger 
{to answer some ill interpreted words concerning 
the Soots) were forced to forsake the land. And 
although I v^ill not say they left not an hoof of 
their estates behind them here, they will confess 
they conveyed over the most considerable part there- 
of. Many wealthy merchants and their families 
went over with them, so that of all exiles (for so 
they style themselves) these may seem most like 
voluntary travellers for good company, though of 
all travellers most like to exiles. 


37. Their reception bevond the seas in Holland Are kinaiv 

^ * ©utcrtsincii 

was fair and civil, where the States (who, though mHoUand 
they tolerate, omi not all religious) were interpreted 
to acknowledge them and their churches by many 
signs of their favour. Fii-st, by granting them their 
own churches to assemble in for divine worship, 
where their own countrvmen met also the same day 
(but at different hours) for the same purpose: by 
permitting the ringing of a bell®, to call people 
to their public meetings, which loudly sounded the 
States’ consent unto the/n, as not allowed to such 
clandestine sects, which shelter themselves rather 
under the permission than protection thereof: by 
assigning a full and liberal maintenance annually 


® Apol Nar. p. 2 “ tion of Mr Goodwin, &c. , 

Mr. Edwards in his An- “ wherein is handled many of 
swer to the Apol. Nar. [“ An- " the controversies of these 
“ tapologia, or a full Answer “ times.” Lond. 1644] 

“ to the Apologetical Narra- * Apol. Nar p. 7 

T 2 
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for their ministers, as also wine for their com- 
munions. 

Nor can there be a better evidence of giving the 
right hand of fellowship than to give the full hand 
of liberality. A moiety of this people fixed at Rot- 
terdam, where they landed ; the other travelled up 
higher for better air to Wianen, and thence soon 
after removed to Amhein, a sweet and pleasant city. 
No part of Holland (largely taken affording more 
of England therein, resembled in their letters to 
their friends to Hertford, or Bury in Sufiblk. 

S8. Then fall they to consult of church discipline, 
professing themselves a mere ahrasa tabula, with 
virgin judgments, longing only to be married to the 
truth. Yea, they looked “ upon the word* of Christ” 
(reader, it is their own expression^,) “ as impartially 
“ and unprejudicially as men made of flesh and blood 
“ are like to do in any juncture of time that may 
“ fell out ; 'the place they went to, the condition 
“ they were in, the company they went forth with, 
“ affording no temptation to bias them any way.” 

39- And first, they lay down two grand ground- 
works on which their following fabric was to be 
erected. 

i. Only to take what was held forth in God’s 
word, leaving nothing to church practice or human 
prudence, as but the iron legs and clay toes of that 
statue whose head and whole body ought to be of 
pure Scripture gold. 

ii. Not to make their present judgment binding 
unto them for the future. 

Their adversaries cavil hereat, as a reserve able 


^ Otherwise Amhein is in Gelderland. 


e Apol. Nar. p. 3. 
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to ront all tbe armies of arguments which are a. D. 1643. 
brought against them, that because one day teacheth 
another, they will not be tied on Tuesday morning 
to maintain their tenets on ^Monday night, if a new 
discovery intervene. 

40. In pursuance of these principles they pitched 

on a middle way (as generally the posture of truth) churehe*. 
betwixt presbytery, as too rigorous, imperious, and 
conclusive, and Brownism, as too vague, loose, and 
uncertain^. Their main platform was, that churches 
should not be subordinate, parochial to provincial, 
provincial to national, (as daughter to mother, mo- 
ther to grandmother,) but coordinate, without supe- 
riority, except seniority of sisters, containing no 
powerful influence therein. Thus the church, for- 
merly like a chain with links of dependency on one 
another, should hereafter become like an heap of 
rings, each entire in itself, but (as they thought) far 
purer than was ever seen before. 

41 . The manner of their church service, according The man. 
to their own relation’, was performed in the formcimrehscr. 
following: public and solemn prayers for kings and’"”*’ 

all in authority; reading the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, with exposition thereof on 
occasion; administration of tbe two sacraments, 
baptism to infants, and the Lord’s supper ; singing 
of psalms, and collection for the poor every Lord’s 
day; for public officers they had pastors, teachers, 
and ruling elders, (not lay but ecclesiastic persons,) 
and deacons. As for church censures, they resolved 
only on admonition and excommunication, the latter 
whereof was never handselled in their Church'*, as 


h Apol. Nar. p. 24 . 


’ Ibid. p. S. 
T S 


h Ibid. p. 9. 
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A. D. 1643. no reason that the rod, though made, should be 
— — ^^used where the children are all quiet and dutiful. 
Synods they account useful, and in some cases neces- 
sary, yet so that their power is but official, not 
authoritative, whereby they may declare the truth, 
not enjoin obedience thereunto. Or take it in the 
language of one of their grandees : octm regiminis 
a synodis debent porrigi non peragi^, the latter be- 
longing to the liberty of several congregations. Their 
adversaries’ object, that none can give in an exact 
account of all their opinions, daily capable of alter- 
ation and increase; while such countries, whose 
unmovable mountains and stable valleys keep a 
fixed position, may be eahily surveyed, no geogra- 
pher can accurately describe some part of Arabia, 
where the flitting sands driven with the winds have 
their frequent removals, so that the traveller findeth 
a hole at his return where he left a hill at his 
depai’ture. Such the uncertainty of these congre- 
gationalists in their judgments, only they plead for 
themselves, it is not the wind of every doctrine™, 
are always but the sun of the truth which with its new lights 
lights makes them renounce their old and embrace new 
resolutions. 

Eottenianr ®*^on after a heavy schism happened in the 

church church of Rotterdam betwixt Mr. Bridge and Mr. 
Simpson, the two pastors thereof ; insomuch that the 
latter, rent himself, (saith one'*,) from Mr. Bridge his 
church, to the great offence thereof; though more 
probable, as another reporteth®, Mr. Simpson was dis- 

1 Responsio [ad Guil Apol- his preface to Mr Norton's 
lonii Syllogen ad coniponendas book. 

controversias in Anglia Lond. Mr Edwardsutprius,p.35. 
1648] Jo Norton, p 114, 0 Mr. John Goodwin in an- 

^ Eph iv. 15. Mr. Cotton swer to Mr. Edwards, p. 238. 
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missed with the consent of the church. However, a.:d^i 64 ?. 
many bitter letters passed betwixt them, and more — — 
sent over to their friends in England full of invec- 
tives, blackness of the tongue always aecompanjing 
the paroxysms of such distempers. Their presbyte- 
rian adversaries make great use hereof to their dis- 
grace i. If such infant ehurches, whilst their hands 
could scarce hold any thing, fell a scratching, and 
their feel spurning and kicking one another before 
thev could well go alone, how stubborn and vex- 
atious would they be when arrived at riper years ' 

43. This schism was seconded with another in theA^second 
same church, wherein they deposed one of their Ae same 
ministers. (Mr. "Ward I conceive his name,) which 
was beheld as a bold and daring deed, especially 
because herein they consulted not their sister church 
at Arnhein, which publicly was professed mutually 
to be done in cases of concernment. Here the pres- 
byterians triumph in their conceived discovery of the 
nakedness and weakness of the congregational way, 
which for want of ecclesiastical subordination is too 
short to reach out a redress to such grievances. For 
seeing par tii parem non Jiabet potestntem, “ equals 
“ have no power over their equals,” the aggrieved 
party could not right himself by any appeal unto a 
superior. But such consider not the end as well as 
the beginning of this difference, wherein the church 
of Arnhcin’’ interposing, (not as a judge to punish 
offenders, but as a brother to check the failings of a 
brother,) matters were so ordered, that Mr. Ward 
was restored to his place, when both he and the 
church had mutually confessed their sinful carriage 

n Mr. John Goodwill in answer to Mr Edwards, p 245, 

*■ Apol Nar. p 21 

T 4 
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t ciias^i'^” the matter; but enough, (if not too much hereof,) 

seeing every thing put in a pamphlet is not fit to be 

recorded in a chronicle. 

44. More concord crowned the congregation at 
Amhem Aruhein, where Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Nye were 

pastors, wherein besides those church ordinances 
formerly mentioned, actually admitted and* exercised, 
some others stood candidates and fair probationers 
on their good behaviour, namely, if under trial they 
were found convenient ; such were 

i. The holy kiss®. 

ii. Prophesyings* when private Christians at fit 
times made public use of their parts and gifts in the 
congregation. 

iii Hymns'*, and, which if no better divinity than 
music, might much be scrupled at, 

iv. Widows*, as essential she-ministers in the 
church, which if it be so, our late civil wars in 
England have afforded us plenty for the place. 

V. Anointing of dying people, as a standing apo- 
stolicaly ordinance. 

45. Other things were in agitation, when now the 
turn home, news airivetli, that the parliament sitting at West- 
minster had broken the yoke of ceremonies, and 
proclaimed a year of jubilee to all tender consciences. 
Home then they hasted with all convenient speed ; 
for only England is England indeed, though some 
parts of Holland may be like unto it. Over they 
came in a very good plight and equipage, which the 
presbyterians (and those I assure you are quick- 
sighted when pleased to pry) took notice of. Not a 


The five 
exiles re- 


I Cor. xvi. 20. 
t I Cor. xiv. 

^ Eph. V. 19, and Col iii., 1 6. 


* 1 Tim. V. 9. 
y James v. 14. 
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hair of their head singed, nor any smell of the fire of a.d. 1643. 
persecution upon their clothes. However they were — 
not to be blamed, if ‘ setting their best foot forward’ 
in their return, and appearing in the handsomest and 
eheeifullest fashion for the credit of their cause, and 
to shew that they were not dejected with their suf- 
ferings. 

46. Presently they fall upon gathering of congre- 

. 10 o a churcheiio 

gations, but chiefly in or about the city of London. England. 
Trent may be good, and, Severn better, but oh the 
Thames is the best for the plentiful taking of fish 
therein. They did pick (I will not say steal) hence 
a master, thence a mistress of a family, a son out of 
a third, a servant out of a fourth parish, all which 
met together in their congregation. Some prevented 
calling, by their coming, of old parishioners to become 
new church members, and so forward were they of 
themselves, that they needed no force to compel nor 
art to persuade them. Thus a new inn never wanteth 
guests at the first setting up, especially if hanging 
out a fair sign, and promising more cleanness and 
neatness than is in any of their neighbours. 

47. The Presbyterians found themselves much The pres- 

bytenans 

aggrieved hereat. They accounted this practice of offended, 
the dissenting brethren but ecclesiastical felony, or 
at the best that they were but spiritual interlopers 
for the same. They justly feared (if this fashion 
continued) the falling of the roof, or foundering of 
the foundations of their own parishes, whence so 
many comer stones, pillars, rafters, and beams, were 
taken by the other to build their congregations. 

They complained that these new pastors, though 
slighting tithes and set maintenance, yet so ordered 
the matter by gathering their churches, that these 
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gleanings of Ephraim became better than the vintage 
of Abi-ezer. 

48. Not long after, when the Assembly of divines 
was called, these five congregationalists were chosen 
members thereof, but came not up ^th a full con- 
sent to all things acted therein. As accounting that 
the pressing of an exact occurrence to the presby- 
terian government was but a kind of a conscience- 
prison, whilst accurate conformity to the Scotch 
church was the very dungeon thereof ; “ a regimine 
“ ecclesiastico,” say they^ “ uti nunc in Scotia viget 
“ longius distamus, quippe quod (ut nobis videtur) 
“ non tantum a scripturis, sed ab ecclesiarum refor- 
“ matarum suorumque theologorum seiitentiis (qui 
“ sub episcoporum tyrannide diu duriterque passi 
“ sunt) plurimum distat.” No wonder therefore if 
they desired a toleration to be indulged them, and 
they excused for being concluded by the votes of 
the Assembly. 

49. But the presbyterians highly opposed their 
toleration, and such who desired most ease and 
liberty for their sides when bound with episcopacy, 
now girt their own government the closest about the 
consciences of others. They tax the dissenting 
brethren for singularity, as if these men (like the 
five senses of the church) should discover more in 
matter of discipline than all the Assembly besides, 
some moving their ejection out of the same, except 
in some convenient time they would comply there- 
with*. 


2 In their epistle to the 
reader prefixed to Mr Norton’s 
book. 

» Apol. Nar p 2. [Like 


other spaivn of the same kind, 
this work had its origin in the 
interminable debates and bick- 
erings of the Assembly of di- 
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50 , Hopeless to speed here, the dissenters season- ^^43- 

- , 19 Chas. I. 

ably presented an apologetical narrative to the parlia- 

ment, styled by them the most sacred refuge and voured by 
“ asylum for mistaken and misjudged innocence.” 

Herein they petitioned pathetically for some favour, 
whose conscience could not join with the Assembly in 
all particulars, concluding with that pitiful close, 
(enough"' to force tears from any tender heart,) that 
they^ pursued no other interest or design but a 
'' subsistence (be it the^ poorest and meanest) in 
their own land, as not knowing where else with 
safety, health, and livelihood to set their feet on 
“ earth,” and subscribed their names : — 

Thomas Goodwin. Sidiach Simson William Bridge. 

Philip Nye. Jeiemiah Burioughs.” 

If since their condition be altered and bettered, 


vines. Dr Baillie, who was a 
rigid presbyterian, earnest for 
the parliamentary establish- 
ment of the Scottish observ- 
ances, complains bitterly of 
the waste of time and of the 
heart-burnings caused by the 
dissenting brethren, that is, the 
Independents. They resorted 
to various manoeuvres to pro- 
long the time, as finding that 
their party gained stiength by 
the delay After seveial ses- 
sions and debates to no pur- 
pose, at which the Independents 
held off with long weapons, 
and debated all things with the 
utmost prolixity, which came 
within twenty miles^of their 
quarters, foreseeing that they 
behoved^ere long to come to 
'' the point, they put out in 
print on a sudden an Apolo- 
‘‘ getical Narration of their 


way, which long had lien 
ready beside them, wherein 
they petition the parliament 
** in a most sly and cunning 
“ way for a toleration, and 
** withal had too bold wipes to 
all the reformed churches, 
" as imperfect yet in their re- 
formation, while (until) their 
“ new model be embraced, 
“ which they set out so well 
as they are able. This piece 
abruptly they presented to 
the Assembly, giving to every 
member a copy , also they 
gave books to some of either 
“ house. — The thing in itself 
" coming out at this time, was 
“ very apt to have kindled a 
fire, and it seems both the 
“ Devil and some men intend- 
“edit” Lett. 43.] 

^ Ibid p 31. 
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that they (then wanting where to set their feet) 
since lie down at their length in the fet of the land, 
surely they have returned proportionable gratitude 
to God for the same. Sure it is that at the present 
these petitioners found such favour with some potent 
persons in parliament, that they were secured from 
fijrther trouble, and from lying at a ‘posture of 
defence, are now grown able, not onl^ to eribounter, 
but invade all opposers, yea, to open and shut the 
door of preferment to ot|jers; so unsearchable are 
the dispensations of divine Providence in making 
sudden and unexpected changes, (as in whole na- 
tions,) so in private men’s estates, ||ccording to the 
counsel of his will. 

51. Such as desire further instruction in the 
tenets of these congregationalists may have their 
recourse to those many pamphlets written p’o and 
con thereof. The worst is, some of them speak so 
loud we can scarce understand what they say, so 
hard is it to collect their judgments, such the vio- 
lence of their passions. Only I will add, that for the 
main the churches of New England are the same in 
discipline with these dissenting brethren. 

52. Only I will add, that of all the authors I have 
perused concerning the opinions of these dissenting 
brethren, none to me was more informative than 
Mr. John Norton, (one of no less learning than 
modesty,) minister in New England, in his answer 
to Apollonius Pastor in the church of Middle- 
borough. 

53. Look we now again into the Assembly of 
divines, where we find Dr. Cornelius Burgess and 
Mr. Herbert Palmer the assessors therein, and 1 am 
informed by some (more skilful in such niceties than 
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myself) .that two at the least of that office are of the a d. 1644. 
quorum essential to every lawful assembly. But 1 1 ° 
miss Dr. William Twiss, their prolocutor, lately de- 
ceased ; he was bred in New College in Oxford, 
good with the trowel, but better with the sword, 
more happy in polemical divinity than edifying doc- 
trine. Therefore he was chosen^ by the state of 
Holland* to be professor of divinity there, which he 
thankfully refused. Mr. Charles Herle, fellow of 
Exeter college of Oxford, succeeded him in his place, 
one so much Christian, scholar, and gentleman, that 
he can unite in affection with those who are dis- 
joined in judgment from him®. 

54. The Assembly met with many difficulties, some Mr Sei- 
complaining of Mr. Selden, that advantaged by hiszimgqi^ 
skill in antiquity, common law, and the oriental”®®* 
tongues, he employed them rather to pose than 


See his dedication to them 
in his book called Vindiciae 
Gratiae. [Dr Baillie, to whose 
Journal such frequent refer- 
ence has been made, seems to 
have entertained no very ex- 
alted opinion of Dr. Twiss. 
“ The prolocutor at the be- 
ginning and end has a short 
prayer. The man, as the 
“ world goes, is very learned in 
“ the questions he has studied, 
and very good and beloved of 
" all, and highly esteemed , but 
^ ‘ merely bookish, and not much 
‘‘as it seems acquaint with 
“ conceived prayer ; among the 
“ unfittest of all the company 
** for any action , so after the 
prayer he sits mute It was 
“ the canny conveyance of these, 
“ who guide most matters for 
“ their own interest, to plant 


“ such a man of purpose in 
“ the chair The one assessor, 
“ our good friend Dr. Burgess, 
“ a very active and sharp man, 
“ supplies, so far as is decent, 
“ the prolocutor’s place ; the 
“ other, our good friend Mr. 
“ Whyte, has kept in of the 
“ gout since our coming.”] 
e [He became an Independent. 
But how Fuller could pass this 
eulogium upon him is strange; 
since Herle was one of the 
committee for examining the 
loyal clergy, whom the puri- 
tans called the scandalous and 
malignant ministers, in which 
office he behaved with extreme 
severity and injustice. See his 
Life in Wood’s Ath ii. p. 237. 
But this is not the only occa- 
sion in which Fuller truckled 
too much to the times.] 
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surely they have returned proportionable gratitude 
to God for the same. Sure it is that at the present 
these petitioners found such favour with some potent 
peraons in parliament, that they were secured from 
further trouble, and from lying at a ‘posture of 
defence, are now grown able, not onijf to enffeounter,. 
but invade all opposers, yea, to open and shut the 
door of preferment to otjjers; so unsearchable are 
the dispensations of divine Providence in making 
sudden and unexpected changes, (as in whole na- 
tions,) so in private men’s estates, ||ccording to the 
counsel of his will. 


New 51 , Such as desire further instruction in the 

tenets of these congregationalists may have their 
recourse to those many pamphlets written pro and 
con thereof. The worst is, some of them speak so 
loud we can scarce understand what they say, so 
hard is it to collect their judgments, such the vio- 
lence of their passions. Only I will add, that for the 
main the churches of New England are the same in 
discipline with these dissenting brethren, 
rest 52_ Only I will add, that of all the authors I have 
Mr. Nor- perused concerning the opinions of these dissenting 
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' brethren, none to me was more informative than 
Mr. John Norton, (one of no less learning than 
modesty,) minister in New England, in his answer 
to Apollonius Pastor in the church of Middle- 
borough. 

Look we now again into the Assembly of 
^totor divines, where we find Dr. Cornelius Burgess and 
Twisa. Mr. Herbert Palmer the assessors therein, and 1 am 
informed by some (more skilful in such niceties than 
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myself) .that t'svo at the least of that office are of the 
quorum essential to every lawful assembly. But I 
miss Dr. William Twiss, their prolocutor, lately de- 
ceased ; he was bred in New College in Oxford, 
good with the trowel, but better with the sword, 
more happy in polemical divinity than edifying doc- 
trine. Therefore he was chosen*^ by the state of 
Holland^to be professor of divinity there, which he 
thankfully refused. Mr. Charles Herle, fellow of 
Exeter college of Oxford, succeeded him in his place, 
one so much Christian, scholar, and gentleman, that 
he can unite in affection with those who are dis- 
joined in judgment from him^ 

54. The Assembly met with many difficulties, some 
complaining of Mr. Selden, that advantaged by his 
skill in antiquity, common law, and the oriental 
tongues, he employed them rather to pose than 


See his dedication to them 
in his book called Vindicise 
Gratiae. [Dr. Baillie, to whose 
Journal such frequent refer- 
ence has been made, seems to 
have entertained no very ex- 
alted opinion of Dr. Twiss. 
“ The prolocutor at the be- 
ginning and end has a short 
prayer. The man, as the 
world goes, is very learned in 
“ the questions he has studied, 
and very good and beloved of 
" all, andhighly esteemed ; but 
merely bookish, and not much 
“as it seems acquaint with 
“ conceived prayer ; among the 
“ unfittest of all the company 
for any action ; so after the 
“ prayer he sits mute It was 
“ the canny conveyance of these, 
“ who guide most matters for 
“ their own interest, to plant 


“ such a man of purpose in 
“ the chair. The one assessor, 
“ our good friend Dr. Burgess, 
** a very active and sharp man, 
“ supplies, so far as is decent, 
the prolocutor’s place ; the 
“ other, our good friend Mr. 
“ Whyte, has kept in of the 
“ gout since our coming.”] 
e [He became an Independent. 
But how Fuller could pass this 
eulogium upon him is strange; 
since Herle was one of the 
committee for examining the 
loyal clergy, whom the puri- 
tans called the scandalous and 
malignant ministers, in which 
office he behaved with extreme 
severity and injustice. See his 
Life in Wood’s Ath. li. p. 237. 
But this is not the only occa- 
sion in which Fuller truckled 
too much to the times.] 


A.D. 1644. 
20 Chas. I. 


Mr Sei- 
den’s puz- 
zling que- 
ries. 
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A. D 1644 profit, perplex than inform the members thereof, in 
■! ' the fourteen queries he propounded. Whose intent 
therein was to humble the jure-dwino-sMp of pres- 
bytery, which though hinted and held forth, is not 
so made out in Scripture, but being too scant on 
many occasions it must be pieced with prudential 
additions. This great scholar, not overloving of any 
(and least of all these) clergymen, delighted hknself in 
raising of scruples for the vexing of others, and some 
stick not to say, that those who will not feed on the 
flesh of God’s word, cast most bones to others to 
break their teeth there'with. 

Ei^tians More trouble was caused to the Assembly by 

ed, and the opiiiions of the Erastiaiis, and it is worth our 

whdt thev , ^ ^ ^ A mi' 

held inquiry into the first author thereof i ney were so 
called from Thomas Erastus, a doctor of physic, 
born at Baden in Switzerland, lived professor in 
Heidelberg, and died at Basil about the year one 
thousand five hundred eighty three. He was of 
the privy council to Frederic, the first protestant 
prince Palatine of that name, and this Erastus (like 
our ]Mr. Perkins) being lanie^ of his right, wrote all 
A\ith his left hand, and amongst the rest, one against 
Theodore Beza, de ecvcommimicatione^ to this effect, 
that the power and excoinmuiiication in a Christian 
state principally resides in secular power as the most 
competent judge, when and how the same shall be 
exercised 

The Era- Johii CoIeman, a modest and learned man, 

Assembly, beneficed ill Lincolnshire, and Mr. John Liglitfoot, 
well skilled in rabbinical learning, were the chief 
members of the x^ssembly, who (for the main) main- 

‘ Tbuanus m Obit. Vir Illustr iinno 1583. [See also ins 
Theses, p. 350 Pesci. 1589.] 
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tainecl the tenets of Erastus. These often produced a.d 1644. 
the Hebrew original for the power of princes in!^ — — -1 
ecclesiastical matters. For though the New Testa- 
ment be silent of the temporal magistrate (princes 
then being pagans) his intermeddling in chui'ch- 
matters, the Old is very vocal therein, where the 
authority cjf the kings of Judah, as nursing fathers 
to the church, is very considerable. 

57- No wonder if the prince palatine (constantly Favourably 
present at their debates)^ heard the Erastians with^^®"®"**® 
much delight, as welcoming their opinions for country 
sake, (his natives as first born in Heidelberg,) though 
otherwise in his own judgment no favourer thereof. 

But other parliament-men listened very favourably 
to their arguments, (intei’est is a good quickener of 
attention,) hearing their own power enlarged thereby, 
and making use of these Erastians for a check to 
such who pressed conformity to the Scotch kirk in 
all jiarticulars. 

58. Indeed, once the Assembly stretched them- TheAssem- 
selves beyond their own line, in meddling with whatfy^h^i^^’ 
was not committed by the parliament to their cogni- 
zance and consultation, for which they were after- 
ward staked down, and tied up with a shorter tedder. 

For though the wise parliament made use of the 
presbyterian zeal and activity for the extirpation of 
bishops, yet they discreetly resolved to hold a strict 
hand over them ; as not coming by their own power 
to advise, but called to advise with the parliament. 

Nor were they to cut out their own work, but to 
make up what was cut to their own hands, and 
seeing a prcemunire is a rod as well for a presbyter 
as a prelate, (if either trespass on the state by their 
over activity,) though they felt not this rod, it was 
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^•5; shewed to them, and shaked over them, and they 

2oChas.I. , ,, 1 

shrewdly and justly shent for their overmeddling, 

which made them the wiser and warier for the time 
to come. 

major part of the Assembly endea- 
varx striied voured the settling of the Scotch government in all 
particulars, that though Tweed parted thei? countries, 
nothing might divide their church disciplbie, and 
this was laboured by the Scotch commissioners with 
all industry and probable rgeans to obtain the same ; 
but it could not be effected, nor was it ever settled 
by act of parliament. For as in heraldry the same 
seeming lions in colour and posture (rampant and 
langued alike) are not the self-same, if the one be 
armed with nails and teeth, the other ^eprived of 
both, so cannot the English be termed the same 


with the Scotch presbytery, the former being in a 
manner absolute in itself, the latter depended on 
the state in the execution of the power thereof. 

Iiiso^ueh, that the parliament kept the co- 
power in their own hands, not trusting them 
to carry the keys at their girdle, so that the power 
of excommunication was not intrusted with them, 
but ultimately resolved into a committee of eminent 
persons of parliament, whereof Thomas, earl of 
Arundel, (presumed present because absent with 
leave beyond the seas,) is the first person nomi- 
nated. 


toSr ^ 'W'as kept at Uxbridge betwixt the 

ti Bitty commissioners of the king and parliament, many 

well-meaning people promising themselves good suc- 
cess thereby, whilst others thought this treaty was 
bom^ with a dying countenance, saying there wanted 
a third to interpose to make their distances up by 
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powerfal persuasion, no tope of good in either with- 

out condescension in both parties. One may smile ^ 

at their inference, who presumed that the king’s 
commissioners, coming to Uxbridge two parts of 
three to meet those of the parliament, would propor- 
tionably comply in their yieldings. A weak topical 
conjecture? confuted by the formerly going of the 
parliament’s commissioners clean through to Oxford, 
and yet little fcondescension to their propositions^. 

62t. Here Mr. Christopher Love (waiting on theMr.LoTO’s 

^ incLiiscrc^ 

parliament commissioners in a general relation) gave tion 
great offence to the royalists in his sermon ^ shewing 
the impossibility of an agreement, such the dan- 
gerous errors and malicious practices of the opposite 
party ; many condemned his want of charity, more 
of discretion in this juncture of time, when there 
should be a cessation from invectives for the time 
being. But men’s censures must fall the more 
lightly upon his memory, because since he hath 
suffered, and so satisfied here for his faults in this or 
any other kind^ 


g fAll the material papers 
and proceedings of this treaty 
will be found in Dugdale’s 
Short View of the late Trou- 
bles, &c. p. 737. The ori- 
ginals are in Thurloe’s Col- 
lection now preserved in the 
Bodleian It began at Ux- 
bridge Jan, 30th, 1644 See 
also the particulars of it in 
Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion, V. 36.] 

^ [See Bugdale^s Short 
View, p 764.] 

* [He suffered in 1651 ; 
having been accused by the In- 
dependents (falsely, in order to 

FULLEB, VOL. VI. 


cause his destruction) of bring- 
ing in Charles II, the Pres- 
byterians having now become 
so thoroughly incensed against 
their rivals, as to be willing to 
make any sacrifice to obtain 
their revenge. The little com- 
miseration that this vain and 
weak man met withal, was a 
just retribution for his conduct 
towards his sovereign , and a 
striking illustration of the 
warning given in the Psalms, 
that the bloodthirsty man shall 
not live out half his days See 
his Life in Wood’s Athen ii, 
p. 136.] 
u 
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A. D. 1644 . 63. Witih the commissioners on both sides , certain 

^clerarymen were sent in their presence to debate the 

The confer- t 

®c8<rfdi- point of church government. 

Vines. 

For the king. For the parliament. 

Dr. [Richard] Stewart I Mr. Stephen Marshall. 

Dr. [Gilbert] Sheldon * Mr. Richard Vines. 

Dr. Benjamin Laney. • 

Dr. Henry Hammond, * 

Dr. Henry Feme. » 

These, when the commissioners were at leisure from 
civil affairs, were called to a conference before them. 
Dr. Laney 64. Dr. Lanev proffered to prove the great bene- 
be heard, fits wliicli had accpued to God’s church in all ages 
by the government by bishops ; but the Scotch com- 
missioners would in no wise hear him, whereupon 
the doctor was contentedly silent. Some discourses 
rather than disputes passed betwixt Dr. Stewart 
and Mr. Marshall, leaving no great impressions in 
the memories of those that were present thereat. 
Ao-axga- Qnly Mr. Vines was much applauded by his 

»i»ne»ifnotown party, for proving the sufficiency of ordination 
by presbyters, because ministers made by Presby- 
terian government in France and the Low Countries 
were owned and acknowledged by our bishops for 
lawfully ordained for all intents and purposes, both 
to preach and sacramentize, and no reordination 
required of them. Thus the goodness of bishops in 
their charity to others was made use of against them- 
selves, and the necessity of the episcopal function, 
^^made 65. To retum to the Assembly ; the monuments 

by the As- , . , , , , „ . 

sembiy. which they have left to posterity of their meeting 
are chiefly these : Articles of Religion drawn up by 
them, and a double Catechism; one the lesser, the 
other the greater; whereof at first very few were 
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printec' for parliament men, meaner folk not attain- 0^164^ 

ing so great a treasure, besides their Directory, ^ 

whereof hereafter. 

67 . As for the conclusion of this Assembly, it^eAasem- 

- bly rather 

dwindled away by degrees, though never legally smketh 
dissolved i ; many of them, after the taking of ethT 


f } 

3 fThe truth is, they never 
could cotne to any agreement ; 
the Independent daily grow- 
ing too strong to be put down, 
contrary to the hopes of tha 
Presbyterians. They had been 
admitted i nto the assembly at the 
first without suspicion, indeed 
with the expectation that they 
might be reasoned into some 
conformity with the rest, or if 
not, the Presbyterians reckon- 
ed upon possessing sufficient 
influence to force their compli- 
ance. ** We trust to carry (all) 
** at last, (says Baillie) , with 
the contentment of sundry 
once opposite, and silence 
of all their divine and scrip- 
“ tural institution. This is a 
“ point of high consequence, 
and upon no other we expect 
** so great difficulty, except 
alone on Independency , — 
wheremih we purpose not to 
meddle in haste^ till it please 
God to advance our army, 
which we expect will muchas- 
sist our arguments However, 
we are not desperate of some 
accommodation ; for Good- 
** win. Burroughs, and Bridges 
are men full, as it seems 
yet, of grace and modesty; 
if they shall prove otherwise, 
the body of the Assembly and 
** parliament, city and county, 
will disclaim them.” Lett 39. 
A few days after we find him 
thus writing . In the time of 


** this anarchy the divisions of 
people do much increase ; 
“ the Independent party grows, 
but the Anabaptists more, 
'* and the Antinomians most. 
The Independents being most 
able men and of great credit, 
fearing no less than banish- 
ment from their native coun- 
** try of Presbyteries here e- 
“ rected, are watchful that no 
conclusion be taken to their 
prejudice. It was my ad- 
vice, which Mr. Henderson 
presently applauded, and 
“ gave me thanks for it, to 
eschew a public rupture with 
** the Independents till we were 
more able for them ; as yet 
a presbytery to this people 
** is conceived to be a strange 
“ monster.” Lett. 40. He soon 
found reason^ however, to 
change his tone, and his sub- 
sequent letters are full of in- 
vectives against the sectaries, 
as he calls them They out- 
manoeuvred the Presbyterians 
turning their designs upon 
their own heads. It was in 
reality a trial of strength, not 
of reason or justice ; and as 
the influence of the Scotch 
and the credit of their armies 
declined, their power in the 
assembly declined also. The 
Independents also in their turn 
learned what advantage their 
cause derived by the success 
of those in the army who pro- 
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A. B.T64J. Oxford, returning to their own cures, andf others 
living in London absented themselves, as disliking 

fessed their principles; and they ‘‘ the body of this people be as 
pushed their advantage to the great as any people, yet they 

uttermost. Having induced that rule ail are much oppo- 

Cromwell to join them, or ra- site to our desires. Some 

ther being led by him whose very few guide all now at 
interests and judgments were “ their pleasure,^ only through 
the same, they took every op- “ the default of our army. For 
portunity of increasing his “ this long time they have not 
fame and popularity ; whatever trusted us.^ Lett. 119, Else- 
honour was gained by other where. “ All here is in the ba- 
men's valour and good conduct, ^ ** lance. In the assembly we 
was cast upon him. As Wal- are going on languidly with 
ker tells us, the news-books the Confession of Faith and 
** were taught to speak no Ian- “ Catechism. The minds of 

guage but Cromwell and his the divines are much en- 

“ party ; and were mute in ** feebled. Mr. Prynne and 

such actions as he and they “ the Erastian lawyers" (which 
could claim no share in; — are a large portion of the 
when any great exploit was house) “ are now our remora, 
half achieved, and the diffi- “ The Independents and sects 
** culties overcome, Cromwell “ are quiet, enjoying peaceably 
was sent to finish it and take all their desires and increas- 
“ the glory to himself; all other “ ing daily their party. They 
men must be eclipsed, that “ speak no more of bringing 
Cromwell (the knight of the their model to the Assembly, 
“ sun, and Don Quixote of the ** We are afraid of this shame- 
** Independents) and his party “ ful and monstrous delay of 
may shine the brighter.” — building the Lord's house. 
History of Independ. i. p. 30. and their ingratitude and un- 
The result might be easily fore- “ kindness to us in our deep 
seen ; as the Independents sufferings for them vill pro- 
and their party increased, they “ voke God against them ; 
cared but little for the Assem- which we oft earnestlv" de- 
bly or its sanction; and ended preoate.” Lett. 117. This 
with despising it and its mem- concluding remark, with which 
bers altogether. From this pe- also I must terminate this note, 
nod, Baiiiie's letters are full of ' looks like dissimulation, but it 
the humiliation and disappoint- is the unintentional dissimula- 
ment experienced by himself tion of one who had deceived 
and his fellow commissioners himself. Unperceived perhaps 
from Scotland. At one time by themselves, their own profit 
he says^ Our hearts here and aggrandizement had be- 
** are oft much weighted and come the leading motive of his 
wounded by many hands and his coadjutors’ actions : 

‘‘ Our wrestlings with devils could they wonder that from 
“ and men are great* however such sowing they reaped only 
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the maitaging of matters. Such as remained (having a . d . 1644. 
survived their great respect) and being too few to 
maintain the dignity of an Assembly, contented 
themselves with the notion of a committee, chiefly 
employed to examine their abilities and good affec- 
tions, who were presented to livings ; till at last, as 
in philosophy, accidentia non corrumpuntur sed desi- 
nunt, they vanish with the parliament, and now the 
execution of the archbishop of Canterbury comes 
next under our pen, whose trial being most of civil 
concernment is so largely done in a book of that 
subject, that by us it may be justly omitted 

68. Next followed the execution of the arch- The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sheriff Chambers of London pares^fOT*" 
bringing over night the warrant for the same and '*“**“' 
acquainting him therewith. In preparation to so 
sad a work, he betook himself to his own, and 
desired also the prayers of others, and particularly 
of Dr. Holdsworth, fellow prisoner in that place for 
a year and half ; though all that time there had not 
been the least converse betwixt them. On the 
morrow he was brought out of the tower to the 
scaffold, which he ascended with a cheerful counte- 
nance, (as rather to gain a crown than lose a head,) 
imputed by his friends to the clearedness, by his 
foes to the searedness, of his conscience. The be- 
holders that day were so divided betwixt bemoaners 
and insulters, it was hard to decide which of them 
made up the major part of the company. 

69- He made a sermon speech, taking for his text-^^ 

° preacheth 

the two first verses of the twelfth chapter of the lus own fu- 
epistle to the Hebrews: Let us run with patience 

ingratitude > Hcbc seges in^ minis 
grates iithf, et feret omnibus ^ By Prynne in his Breviate. 
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A.D. 164 S. which is set before us ; looking unit' Jesus 

2xChas»L /*• 1 7 c 7 

the auth<»’ and finisher of our faith, who jor the 

foy that was set before him endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God. Craving leave to make use 
of his notes, (for the infirmity of his aged memory,) 
he dilated thereon about half an hour, which dis- 
course, because common, (as publicly printed,) we 
here forbear to inserts For the maiil, he protested 
his own innocence and integrity, as never intending 
any subversion of laws and liberty ; no enemy to 
parliaments, (though a misliker of some miscarriages,) 
and a protestant in doctrine and discipline according 
to the established laws of the land ; speech ended, 
he betook himself a while to his prayers, and after- 
wards prepared himself for the fatal stroke. 

Questioned 70. Sir John Clotworthy (a member of the house 
assure of commons) being present, interrogated him con- 
^o^^’’®‘ceming bis assurance of salvation, and whereon the 
same was grounded®. Some censured this inter- 
ruption for uncivil and unseasonable, as intended to 
ruffle his soul with passion, just as he was fairly 
folding it up to deliver it into the hands of his 
Eedeemer. But the archbishop calmly returned, 
that his assurance was evidenced unto him by that 
inward comfort which he found in his own soul. 
Then lying down on the block, and praying. Lord, 
receive my soul, the executioner dexterously did his 
office, and at one blow severed his head from his 
body. Instantly his face (ruddy in the last moment) 

1 [It is printed in Heylin’s part towards tlie archbishop 
Life of Land, p 531 .] that Cheynell did towards Chil- 

® [This indecent fanatic lingworth. See Heylin, ibid, 
seems to have acted the same p. 536.] 
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tnmed white as ashes, confuting their falsehoods a. Dj^^4S. 

who gave it out that he had purposely painted it, 

to fortify his cheeks against discovery of fear in the 
paleness of his complexion. His corpse was pri- 
vately interred in the church of Allhallows Barking, 
without any solemnity, save that some will say, he 
had (in those days) a fair funeral who had the 
Common Prayer read thereat “. 

71. He W8?s bom anno 1573, of honest parents. His birth, in 
at Reading in Berkshire, a place, for the position 
thereof, almost equally distanced from Oxford, the°**°’^’ 
scene of his breeding, and London, the principal 
stage of his preferment. His mother was sister to 
sir William Webb, (born also at Reading,) salter, 
and anno 1591 lord mayor of London®. Here the 
archbishop afterwards built an almshouse, and en- 
dowed it with two hundred pounds per annum, as 
appeareth by his own diary, which, if evidence 
against him for his faults, may be used as a witness 
of his good works. Hence was he sent to St. John’s 
College in Oxford, where he attained to such emi- 
nency of learning, that one? since hath ranked him 
amongst the greatest scholars of our nation. He 
afterwards married Charles Blount, earl of Devon- 
shire, to the lady Rich, which proved (if intended 
an advantage under his feet, to make him higher 
in the notice of the world) a covering to his face, 
and was often cast a rub in his way, when running 

[He was executed Jan, i o, St. John’s College in Oxford ] 

1645, on Tower-hill; at first o [See Heylin’s Life of 
he was sentenced to be hanged. Laud, p 46 ] 
drawn, and quartered , after- P [See “ The Appeal, &c ’’ 
wards to be simply beheaded, part iii p, 60.] Dr. Heylm 
The body was finally removed in his last edition of the Mi- 
and interred in the chapel of crocosm 

u 4 
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A. 0.1645. in his MI speed to preferment, till after sonJe diffi- 
- ‘ culty his greatness at the last made a shift to stride 
over it. 

Hecharg- ^2. In Some sort he may be said to have served 
in all offices in the church, from a common soldier 
w^te^ 'to a kind of general therein. There was neither 
order, office, degree, nor dignity in college, church, 
or university, but he passed thorough it. 1." Order, 
deacon, priest, bishop, archbishop. Office, scho- 
lar, fellow, president of St.John’s College, proctor, 
and chancellor of Oxford. 3. Degree, bachelor and 
master of arts, bachelor and doctor of divinity. 
4. Dignity, vicar of Stanford, parson of Ibstock, pre- 
bendary of Westminster, archdeacon of Huntingdon, 
dean of Gloucester, bishop of St. David’s in Wales, 
Bath and Wells, and London, in England, and finally 
archbishop of Canterbury. It was said of Dr. George 
Abbot, his predecessor, that he suddenly started to 
be a bishop without ever having pastoral charge, 
whereas this man was a great traveller in all cli- 
mates of church preferment, sufficient to acquaint 
him with an experimental knowledge of the con- 
ditions of all such persons who at last were subjected 
to his authority. 

Charged 73. He is generally charged with popish inch- 

unjustly to . , ^ ^ 

be a papist nations, and the story is commonly told and believed, 
of a lady (still alive) p who, turning papist, and being 
demanded of the archbishop the cause of her chang- 
ing her religion, tartly returned, “ My lord, it was 
because I ever hated a crowd and being desired 
to explain her meaning herein, perceived,” said 
she, ‘‘ that your lordship and many others are making 
‘‘ for Rome as fast as ye can, and therefore, to pro- 
P [The Dowager duchess of Buckingham ] 
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vent i> presSj I went before you.” Be the tale true a. n. 1645. 
or false, take papist for a Trent-papist, embracing all ^ 
the divisions of that council, and surely this arch- 
bishop would have been made fuel for the fire be- 
fore ever of that persuasion. Witness his book 
against Fisher, wherein he giveth no less account of 
his sincerity than ability to defend the most domi- 
native joints wherein we and the papists dissent 


q [The following anecdote 
related by Dr. Heylin in The 
Appeal, &c. part iii. p. 62, 
serves as an additional proof, 
if proof indeed were needed, 
of the groundlessness of this 
charge which some of his 
opponents have endeavoured 
to fix upon him. “ It was 
“ in November, anno 1639,” 
says Heylin, ‘‘that I received 
a message from the lord arch- 
“ bishop to attend him the 
“ next day at two of the clock 
“ in the afternoon. The key 
“ being turned which opened 
“ the way into his study, I 
“ found him sitting in a chair 
“ holding a paper in both 
“ handb, and his eyes so fixed 
“ upon that paper, that he ob- 
“ served me not at my coming 
“ in Finding him in that pos- 
“ ture, I thought it fit and 
“ manners to retire again ; but 
“ the noise I made by my re- 
“ treat bringing him back unto 
“ himself, he recalled me again, 
and told me, after some short 
“ pause, that he well remem- 
“ bered having sent for me, but 
“ could not tell for his life 
** what it was about. After 
“ which he was pleased to say, 
“ not without tears standing in 
“ his eyes, that he had newly 
“ leceived a letter acquainting 


“ him with a revolt of a person 
of some quality in North 
‘ ‘ W ales to the church of Rome ; 
“ that he knew that the increase 
“ of popery by such frequent 
“ revolts would be imputed 
“ unto him and his brethren 
“ the bishops, who were all 
“ least guilty of the same ; 
“ that for his part he had done 
“ his utmost, so far forth as it 
“ might consist with the rules 
** of prudence and the preser- 
“ vation of the church, to sup- 
“ press that party, and to bring 
“ the chief sticklers in it to 
“ condign punishment. To the 
“ truth whereof, lifting up his 
“ wet eyes to heaven, he took 
“ God to witness ; conjuring 
“ me, as I would answer it to 
“ God at the day of judgment, 
“ that if ever I came to any of 
“ those places which he and 
“ his brethren, by reason of 
“ their great age, were not like 
“ to hold long, I would employ 
“ all such abilities as God had 
“ given me in suppressing that 
“ party, who by their open un- 
“ dertakings and secret prac- 
“ tices were lilce to be the ruin 
“ of this flourishing church. 
“ After some words of mine 
“ upon that occasion, I found 
** some argument to divert him 
“ from those sad remembrances. 
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A.©. 1645- 74. However most apparent it is by seve^’al pas- 

sages in his life, that he endeavoured to take up 
many controversies betwixt us and the church of 
Rome, so to compromise the difference and to bring us 
to a vicinity, if not contiguity therewith, an impos- 
sible design (if granted lawfully), as some every way 
his equals did adjudge. For composition is impos- 
sible with such who will not agree except a.11 they 
sue for, and all the charges of their ^suit, be to the 
utmost farthing awarded unto them. Our reconci- 
liation with Rome is clogged with the same impossi- 
bilities ; she may be gone to, but will never be met 
with, such her pride or as peevishness, not to stir 
a step to obviate any of a different religion. Rome 
will never so far unpope itself as to part with her 
pretended supremacy and infallibility, which cuts off 
all possibility of protestants’ treaty wdth her, if pos- 
sibly without prejudice to God’s glory and the truth, 
other controversies might be composed ; which done, 
England would have been an island, as well in reli- 
gion as situation, cut off from the continent of foreign 
protestant churches, in a singular posture by itself, 
hard to be imagined, but harder to be effected, 

75 . Amongst his human frailties, choler and pas- 

sores. 

** and having brought him to “ * popish inclinations ' as he 
** some reasonable composed- stands generally charged with 

‘‘ ness, I took leave for the in our author’s history.” — 

present ; and some two or To this Fuller answers, ** I 
three days after waiting on “ verily believe all and eveiy 
him again, he then told me “ one of these passages to be 
the reason of his sending for ** true, and therefore may pro- 
** me the time before. And ceed ” His recovery of Hales 
** this I deliver for a truth on and Chillmgworth is familiar 
the^ faith of ^ a Christian, to all readers of ecclesiastical 
** which I hope will overbalance history, and needs not to be 
any evidence which hath here detailed ] 

** been brought to prove such 
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sion mi st discovered itself. In the Star Chamber a. d. 1645 
(where, if the crime not extraordinary, it was 
enough for one to be sued in so chargeable a court) 
he was observed always to concur with the severest 
side and to infuse more vinegar than oil into all 
his censures, and also was much blamed for his 


[Thi§ is certainly not true ; 
the proceedings in the Star- 
chamber, wbenei?er they as- 
sumed a character of severity, 
were attributed to the arch-, 
bishop, although he was but 
one ecclesiastic among several 
laymen, and by no means the 
most forward in passing a harsh 
and hasty sentence upon those 
who were brought before him. 
There is a pamphlet entitled 
** An exact copy of a Letter 
sent to William Laud, late 
'' Archbishop of Canterliury, 
now Prisoner m the Tower, 
** Nov. 5, 7(541 ; at which his 
lordship taking exceptions, 
** the author visited him in his 
** own person, and having ad- 
** mittance to him had some 
private discourse with him 
concerning the cruelty in 
“ which he formerly reigned 
“ in his power ; the substance 
“ whereof is truly composed 
** by the author himself, dec.” 
4to, 1641. In this pamphlet, 
the writer, who was no friend 
to the archbishop, thus ad- 
dresses him ; “My lord,” quoth 
he, “ I have been both an eye 
“ and an ear-witness at the 
“ high commission court, when 
men truly fearing God** have 
“ been called to the bar, and 
“ your lordship hath com- 


“ manded to give them the 
“ oath, which when they have 
“ refused you have committed 
“ them to prison/' “ No,” 
quoth my lord; “it is well 
“ known I have shewn great 
“ favour and clemency to those 
“ obstinate men, in that I have 
“ sometime forborne them a 
“ twelvemonth together, and 
“ have in the meantime refer- 
“ red them to godly and learn- 
“ ed doctors and ministers for 
“ satisfaction in that point ; 
“ and when they out of wil- 
“ fulness and obstinacy would 
“ not be satisfied, I could 
“ do no less by the order 
“ of the court than commit 
“ them to prison/' The jus- 
tice and correctness of this 
statement, the writer of the 
pamphlet, and the archbishop's 
accuser, does not deny. And 
again, the author of the pam- 
phlet called “ The True Cha- 
“ racter of an Untrue Bi- 
“ shop/' says, “ He observ- 
“ eth the scripture in the spirit 
“ of it, useth his greatest ad- 
“ versaries with most meek- 
“ ness ; I mean of the separa- 
“ tion of the nonconformists ; 
“ concluding that diversity of 
“ opinion will beget their ruin 
“ and establish him in his sta- 
“ tion/' p. 5 ] 


That IS, the Puiitans, the name they arrogated to themselves 
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severity to his predecessor, easing him, agafinst his 
mil and before his time, of his jurisdiction ®. 

76. But he is most accused for over meddling 
in state matters ; more than was fitting, say many ; 
than needful, say most, for one of his profession. 
But he never more overshot himself than when he 
did impose the Scotch Liturgy, and was aWorpio- 
ap^ieTruTKOTTog over a free and foreign church and 
nation. At home many grumbled St him for oft 
making the shallowest pretence of the crown deep 
enough (by his powerful digging therein) to drown 
the undoubted right of any private patron to a 
church living. But courtiers most complained that 
he persecuted them, not in their proper places, but 
what in an ordinary way he should have taken from 
the hands of inferior officers, that he with a long 
and strong arm reached to himself over all their 
heads. Yet others plead for him that he abridged 
their bribes, not fees, and it vexed them that he 
struck their fingers with the dead palsy, so that they 
could not, as formerly, have a feeling for church 
preferments. 

77. He was conscientious according to the prin- 
ciples of his devotion ; witness his care in keeping a 
constant diary of the passages in his life. Now he 
can hardly be an ill husband who casteth up his 
receipts and expenses every night ; and such a soul 
is, or would be good, which enters into a daily scru- 
tiny of its own actions. But such who commend 
him in making, condemn him in keeping such a 
diaiy about him in so dangerous days: especially 
he ought to untongue it from talking to his preju- 

* [Both these statements may be disproved by the clearest 
evidence.] 
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dice, a-^d should have garbled some light, trivial, a. 0 . 1645 - 
and joculary passages out of the same; whereas, — ^1-1 
sure the omission hereof argued not his carelessness 
but confidence, that such his privacies should meet 
with that fevour of course which in equity is due to 
writings of that nature. 

78. He Was temperate in his diet, and (which may T^pg^^ 
be presumed the effect thereof) chaste in his conver- 
sation; indeed, in his diary, he confessed himself 
lapsed into some special sin with E. B. for which 

he kept an anniversary humiliation. Indeed, his 
adversary* makes this note thereon, “ perchance he 

was unclean with E. B.,” which is but an uncharit- 
able suspicion". Now an exact diary is a window 
in his heart who maketh it, and therefore pity it 
is any should look therein, but either the friends 
of the party, or such ingenuous foes as will not (espe- 
cially in things doubtful) make conjectural com- 
ments to his disgrace. But be E. B. male or female, 
and the sin committed, of what kind soever, his fault 
whispers not so much to his shame as his solemn re- 
pentance sounds to his commendation. 

79 . He was very plain in apparel, and sharply 
checked such clergymen whom he saw go in rich ormdergy. 
gaudy clothes, commonly calling them of the church SSna. 
triumphant. Thus, as cardinal Wolsey is reported 

the first prelate who made silks and satins fashionable 
amongst clergymen, so this archbishop first retrench- 
ed the usual wearing thereof. Once at a visitation 

t Mr. Prynne in the breviate the diary. See Laud’s Diary, 
of the archbishop’s life, p. 30. p 13 , May 28, and elsewhere. 

a [Not only a most uncha- Our author had shewn him- 
ritable but execrable falsehood, self much wiser had he omitted 
as Prynne might have known the record of such diabolical 
by reference to other parts of malevolence.] 
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A.u.i6+5-in Essex, one in orders (of good estate an^ extrac- 
appeared before him very gallant in habit, 
whom Dr. Laud (then bishop of London) publicly 
reproved, shewing to him the plainness of his own 
apparel: » My lord,” said the minister, “you have 
“ better clothes at home, and I have worse ; ” whereat 
the bishop rested very well contented ' 

Notpartoai 80. He was not partial in preferring his -kindred, 
gome merit met in them with his alliance. 
I knew a near kinsman^ of his in the university, 
scholar enough, but somewhat wild and lazy, on 
whom it was late before he reflected with favour, 
and that not before his amendment. And generally 
persons promoted by him were men of learning and 
abilities, though many of them Arminians in their 
judgments, and I believe they will not be offended 
with my reporting it, seeing most of them will 
endeavour to justify and avouch their opinions 
herein. 

No whit ad- 81. Covetousness he perfectly hated ; being a 

dieted toco- . • j. > • 

vetousness. Single man, and haying no project to raise a name 
or family, he was the better enabled for public per- 
formances, having both a price in his hand, and an 
heart also to dispose thereof for the general good. 
St.John’s in Oxford, wherein he was bred, was so 
beautified, enlarged, and enriched by him, that 

^ [Laud’s plainness of appa- “ tans, see § 3, above,) though 
rel exposed him to the railing “ Paul sent for his on some 
of the Puritans ; thus one of such occasion from Troas.” 
that class says of him ; “ He True Character of an Untrue 
“ IS half a precisian in the out- Bishop.” Lond. 1641, p. 6. 

ward man- he loveth little Though often on other occa- 
“ bands, short hair, grave looks, sions they brought the very 
“ but had rather be slam at opposite charge against the bi- 
“ Tyburn than preach in a shops : but wisdom is justified 
“ cloak, (the badge of the Puri- of her children,’] 
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stranger'! at the first sight knew it not, yea, 

scarce knoweth itself, so altered to the better from 

its former condition; insomuch that almost it de- 
serveth the name of Canterbury College, as well 
as that which Simon Islip founded, and since hath 
lost its name, united to Christ Church. More build 
ings he intended, (had not the stroke of one axe 
hindered the working of many hammers,) chiefiy 
on churches, whereof the following passage may not 
impertinently be inserted. ^ 

82. It happened that a visitation was kept at Tie grand 
St. Peter’s in Comhill, for the clergy of London, ^erepair- 
The preacher discoursing of the painfulness of the^^es. 
ministerial function, proved it from the Greek de- 
duction of Btanovoi, or deacon, so called from Ko'wf, 
dust, because he must lahorare in arena in pvhere, 

“ work in the dust,” do hard service in hot wea- 
ther. Sermon ended, bishop Laud proceeded to 
his charge to the clergy, and observing the church 
ill repaired without, and slovenly kept within, “I 
“ am sorry,” said he, “ to meet here with so true an 
“ etymology of diaconus, for here is both dust and 
“ dirt too for a deacon (or priest either) to work in ; 

“ yea, it is dust of the worst kind, caused from the 
“ ruins of this ancient house of God, so that it 
“ pitieth His servants to see her in the dusty.” 

Hence he took occasion to press the repairing of 
that and other decayed places of divine worship, 
so that from this day we may date the general 
mending, beautifying, and adorning of all English 
churches ; some to decency, some to magnificence, 
and some (if all complaints were true) to super- 
stition. 


y Psalm oil. 14. 
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A.D.I64V 83 . But the church of St. Paul’s (the onl j cathe- 
in Christendom dedicated to that apostle) was 
^^p^’s.the masterpiece of his performances. We know 
what one* satirically said of him, “ that he plucked 
“ down Puritans and property to build up Paul’s 
“ and prerogative.” But let unpartial judges be- 
hold how he left and remember how he- found that 
ruinous fabric, and they must -conclude that ^(though 
intending more) he effected much '’in that great 
design. He communicated his project to some pri- 
vate persons, of taking down the great tower in the 
middle to the spurs, and rebuild it in the same 
fashion (but some yards higher) as before. He 
meant to hang as great and tuneable a ring of bells 
as any in the world, whose sound, advantaged with 
their height and vicinity of the Thames, must needs 
be loud and melodious. But now he is turaed to 
his dust, and all his thoughts have perished ; yea, 
that church, formerly approached with due reve- 
rence, is now entered with just fear of falling on 
those under it, and is so far from having its old 
decays repaired, that it is daily decayed in its new 
reparations. 

stature, little in bulk, cheerful 
ter. in countenance, (wherein gravity and quickness were 
well compounded,) of a sharp and piercing eye, clear 
judgment, and (abating the influence of age) firm 
memory. He wore his hair very close, and though 
in the beginning of his greatness many measured 
the length of men’s strictness by the shortness of 
their hair, yet some will say, that since, out of 
antipathy to conform to his example, his opposites 
have therein indulged more liberty to themselves. 

^ Lord F. [Fiennes^] 
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And tlfus we take our leave of him, whose estate^ 

21 Chas 1 . 

(neither^ so great as to be envied at, nor so small 

as to be complained of,) he left to his heir and 
sister’s son, Mr. John Robinson, merchant, of Lon- 
don, though fain first to compound with the par- 
liament before he could peaceably enjoy the same®. 

85. The same year with this archbishop died^^®,*’"* 
another divine, (though of a different judgment,) no mg of Mr. 
less esteemed g.mongst men of his own persuasion, ^ ‘ 
viz. Mr. John Dod, who (in the midst of troublous 
times) quietly withdrew himself to heaven. He was 
born at Shotledge in Cheshire, the youngest of 


^ [See the last will and 
testament of the archbishop, in 
Wharton’s History &c. p 457. 
To this person Heylin dedi- 
cated his Life of Archbishop 
Laud ; but there he is styled 
sir John Robinson, knt. and 
bart , lieutenant of the Tower 
of London. Laud’s relation- 
ship, which was only by half 
blood, with the Robinsons, will 
be more clearly seen in Heylin’s 
Life of Laud, p 46. 

The archbishop’s personal 
appearance is thus described by 
Dr. Heylin, who knewhim well. 
Of stature he was low, but 
of strong composition • so 
short a trunk never contained 
so much excellent treasure ; 
which therefore was to be 
the stronger by reason of the 
** wealth which was hid within 
** it. His countenance, cheer- 
ful and well bloodied, more 
fleshy, as I have often heard 
him say, than any other part 
of his body , which cheer- 
fulness and vivacity he car- 
“ ried with him to the very 
FULLER, VOL. VI. 


block, notwithstanding the 
“ afflictions of four years’ im- 
** pnsonment and the infelicity 
of the times. For at his first 
commitment he besought God 
(as is observed in the Bre- 
“ viate) to give him full pa- 
tience, proportionable com- 
** fort, and contentment with 
whatsoever he should send ; 
and he was heard in what he 
prayed for for notwithstand- 
** ing that he had fed long on 
the biead of carefulness, and 
drank the water of afflic- 
tion, yet, as the scripture 
telleth us of the four Hebrew 
" children, his countenance ap- 
peared fairer and fatter in 
flesh than any of those who 
“ eat their portion of the king’s 
‘‘ meat and drank of his wine, 
A gallant spirit being for the 
most part like the sun, which 
shews the greater at his set- 
“ ting.” p. 542. The arch- 
bishop’s face, it was remarked 
at his execution, was so ruddy 
as to give lise to a suspicion of 
his having painted it j 


X 
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A D 1645 seventeen children ; bred in Jesus College ii^ Gam- 
i disputation at one commencement 

he was so facetiously solid, (wild, yet sweet fruits, 
which the stock brought forth befoi’e grafted with 
grace,) that Oxford men, there present, courted 
him home with them, and would have planted him 
in their university, save that he declined it. 

One peace- 86. He was a passive Nonconformist, not loving 
any one the worse for difference in judgment about 
ceremonies, but all the better for their unity of 
affections in grace and goodness. He used to re- 
trench some hot spirits when inveighing against 
bishops, telling them how God under that govern- 
ment had given a marvellous increase to the gospel, 
and that godly men might comfortably comport 
therewith, under which learning and religion had 
so manifest an improvement : he was a good deca- 
logist, and is conceived to his dying day (how roughly 
soever used by the opposite party) to stick to his 
own judgment of what he had written on the fifth 
commandment, of obedience to lawful authority. 

improTeth 87- Some riotous gentlemen casually coming to 

au to piety table of sir Antony Cope in Hanwell, were half 
starved in the midst of a feast, because refraining 
from swearing (meat and drink to them) in the 
presence of Mr. Dod ; of these one after dinner in- 
geniously professed, that he thought it had been 
impossible for himself to forbear oaths so long a 
time ; hereat Mr. Dod (the flame of whose zeal 
turned all accidents into fuel) fell into a pertinent 
and seasonable discourse, (as more better at occa- 
sionals,) of what power men have more than they 
know of themselves to refrain from sin, and how 
active God’s restraining grace would be in us to 
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bridle I's from wickedness, were we not wanthig in 
ourselves. 

88. Being stricken in years, he used to compare Youth -mU 
himself to Samson when his hair was cut off. “ I 

“ rise,” saith he, “ in a morning, as Samson did, 

“ and think, I will go out (ts at other tinies^, go, 

“ watch, walk, work, study, ride, as when a young 
“man;, but alas! he quickly found an alteration, 

“ and so do T,»who must stoop to age, which hath 
“ dipt my hair and taken my strength away.” 

89. Being at Holdenby, and invited by an ho- God seen at 
nourable person to see that stately house built byhandmna- 
sir Christopher Hatton, (the masterpiece of English the second 
architecture in that age,) he desired to be excused, 

and to sit still looking on a flower which he had 
in his hand. “ In this flower,” saith he, “ I can see 
“ more of God than in all the beautiful buildings in 
“ the world.” And at this day, as his flower is long 
since withered, that magnificent pile, that fair flower 
of art, is altogether blasted and destroyed. 

90. It is reported he was but coarsely used ofAmnno, 

, ,. ^ , , ,, 11 . j? !-• centde- 

the cavaliers, who they say plundered him or niSeeiver. 
linen® and household stuff, though as some tell me, 
if so disposed, he might have redeemed all for a 
very small matter. However, the good man still 
remembered his old maxim, “ sanctified afflictions 
“are good promotions;” and I have been credibly 
informed, that when the soldiers brought down his 
sheets out of the chamber into the room where 
Mr. Dod sat by the fire-side, he (in their absence to 
search after more) took one pair and clapt them under 
his cushion whereon he sat, much pleasing himself, 
after their departure, that he had, as he said, “ plun- 
Judges XVI ao. In a list written by Mr. Clark. 

X 2 
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dered the plunderers, and by a lawful feloi{y saved 
“ so much of his own to himself.” ' 

91. He was an excellent scholar, and was as 
causelessly accused, as another John of his name, 
(Mr. John Fox I mean,) for lacking of Latin. He 
was also an exquisite Hebrician, and with his society 
and directions in one vacation taught ^at tongue 
unto Mr. John Gregory, that rai-e linguist, aijd chap- 
lain of Christ Church, who survived him but one 
year^, and now they both together praise God in 
that language which glorified saints and angels use 
in heaven®. 

92. He was buried at Pauseley, in Northampton- 
shire, with whom the old Puritan may seem to 
expire, and in his grave to be interred. Humble, 
meek, patient, hospitable, charitable as in his censures 
of, so in his alms to others. Would I could truly 
say but half so much of the next generation ! 

d Dying at Kidlington, Mar and in “ Lloyd’s Memoirs,” p. 
i3> 1646, and was buried in 129. The puritan leaven of 
Christ Church, Oxford. [See the former caused him to sup- 
Wood’s Athen. ii. p. 100.] press, on this as on other occa- 

® [See a Life of him in sions, passages which bethought 
Clark’s " Lives of Thirty-two unfavourable to the Noncon- 
“ Eminent Divines,” p. 168, fonnists.] 



SECT. X. 


TO THE BIGHT ‘WORSHIPFUL 

ROGER PR ICE, Esq, 

HIGH SHERIFF OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE a 

Seamen observe that the water is the more troubled the nearer 
they draw on to the land^ because broken by repercussion from 
the shore, I am sensible of the same danger the nearer I 
approach our times and the end of this history. 

Yet fear not^ Sir, that the least wrong may redound to you 
by my indiscretion in the writing hereof desiring you only to 
patronise what is acceptable therein^ and what shall appear 
otherwise is left on my account to answer for the same. 

OU may know, that amongst the most a d. 1645 
remarkables ejfected by tbe Assembly 

The Direc- 

of dmnes, the compiling of tbe Di- tory drawn 
rectory was one, which although com- 
posed in the former year, yet because 
not as yet meeting with universal obedience, it will 
be seasonable enough now to enter on the consider- 
ation thereof. The paidiament, intending to abolish 
the liturgy, and loath to leave the land altogether at 
a loss, or deformity in public ser-vdce, employed the 

a [Arms. Three Cornish inghamshire, of the Lyttletons 
choughs sable, beaked and in 1650. — Lyson's Bucks, p. 
legged, gules. He purchased 660, and was succeeded in it 
the manor of Westbury, Buck- by his son of the same name.] 
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A.D. 1645. Assembly in drawing up a model of divine 'w^rsliip’’. 

direct form of prayer verbis conceptis^ was 
prescribed, no outward or bodily worship enjoined, 
nor people required in the responsals (more than in 
Amen) to bear a part in the service, but all was left 
to the discretion of the minister, not enjoined what, 
but directed to what purpose he ought to order his 
‘ devotions, in public prayer and administering sacra- 
ments. ' 

To which 2. The dissenting brethren (commonly called in- 
Sgbr^*' dependents) were hardly persuaded to consent to 
a Directory. Even libera custodia, though it be the 
best of restiaints, is but a restraint ; and they sus- 
pected such a Directory would, if enforced, be an 
infringing of the Christian liberty ; however, they 
consented at last, the rather because a preface was 
prefixed before it, which did much moderate the 
matter, and mitigate the rigorous imposition thereof. 
Adis^^ 3 jn this px’eface respectful terms are, no less 
able pre- discreetly than charitably, afforded to the first com- 
pliers of the Liturgy, allowing them wise and pious 
in redressing many things which were vain, erro- 
neous, superstitious, and idolatrous ; affirming also, 
that many godly and learned men of that age re- 

1 j [All public use of the Li- “ about, to pray to God with 

turgy seems to have been aban- them. Some days thereafter 

doned some time before the the lower bouse petitioned for 
Directory was drawn up. For the same. Both their desires 

in a letter dated Feb 18, 1644, were gladly granted ; foi by 

Baillie informs his correspond- “ this means the relics of the 
ent, that they had so con- service-book, which till then 
trived it with my lord Whar- was every day used in both 

“ ton, that the lords that day houses, are at last banished. 

did petition the Assembly Paul’s and Westminster are 

** that they might have one of purged of their images, or- 

the divines to attend their “ gans, and all which gave of- 
house for a week, as it came fence/’ Lett. 43.] 
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joiced much in the Liturgy at that time set forth ;a.d. 164 ^. 
but adding withal, that they would rejoice more had ^ 
it been their happiness to behold this present refor- 
mation ; they themselves were persuaded that these 
first reformers, were they now alive, would join with 
them in this work of advancing the Directory. 

4. The Assembly-work of the Directory thus end- The Direc- 

-I r* • enfor- 

ed, the“ lords and commons began therewith prefixing erf by or- 
an ordinance thereunto, made much up of forms or parliament, 
repeal, laying down the motives inclining them to 
think the abolishing of the Common Prayer and 
establishment of this Directoiy necessary for this 
nation. First, the consideration of the many incon- 
veniences risen by that book in this kingdom. Se- 
condly, their covenant resolution to reform religion 
according to God’s word and the best reformed 
churches. Thirdly, their consulting with the learned, 
pious, and reverend divines for that purpose. 

5. The benefit of printing the Directory was be- ^ „ 

® ^ price if well 

stowed on Mr. Rowborough and Mr. Byfield, scribes paid, 
to the Assembly, who are said to have sold the same 
for some hundreds of pounds. Surely the stationer 
who bought it did not, with the dishonest chapman, 
first decry the woi*th thereof and then boast of his 
pennyworth®. If since he hath proved a loser there- 
by, I am confident that they who sold it him carried 
such a chancery in their bosoms as to make him fair 
satisfaction. 

6. Now because it was hard to turn people out of a second 
their old track, and put them from a beaten path, to back the 
(such was, call it constancy or obstinacy, love or^“““'‘‘ 
doting, of the generality of the nation on the Com- 
mon Prayer,) the parliament found it fit, yea, neces- 

<= Proverbs xx 14. 

X 4 
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A. D 1645 saiy, to back their fonner ordinance with a ^second, 
21 chas-i twenty-third of August, 1645, and entitled, 

“ An ordinance of the lords and commons for the 
“ more effectual putting in execution the Directory, 
“ &c.,” w'herein directions w^ere not only given for 
the dispersing and publishing of the “ Directory in all 
“ parishes, chapelries, and donatives, but Slso for the 
“ calling in and suppressing of all books of Cbmmon 
*• Prayer, and several forfeitures and penalties to be 
“ levied and imposed upon, conviction before justices 
“ of assize, or of oyer and terminer, &c.” 

7 . But in opposition hereunto, the king at Oxford 
tion contra- set forth a proclamation, bearing date the thirteenth 
pL-ha. * of November, 1645, enjoining the use of “ Common 
“ Prayer according to law, notwithstanding the pre- 
“ tended ordinances for the new Directory.” Thus 
as the waves, commanded one way by the tide and 
countermanded another with the wind, know not 
which to obey ; so people stood amused betwixt these 
two forms of service, line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept\ being the easiest way to edify; whilst line against 
line, precept against precept, did much disturb and 
distract. 

Aliments 8 . The king and parliament being thus at differ- 

p% 0 ana con ^ x o 

totheDi. enee, no wonder if the pens of the chaplains fol- 
lowed their patrons, and engaged violently pro and 
con in the controversy. I presume it will be lawful 
and safe for me to give in a breviate of the argu- 
ments on both sides, reserving my private opinion 
to myself, as not worthy the reader’s taking notice 
thereof; for as it hath been permitted in the height 
and heat of our civil war for trumpeters and mes- 
sengers to have feir and free passage on both sides, 

^ Isaiah xxviii. lo. 
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they do not interest themselves like parties, and as 

spies forfeit the protection, so subjecting themselves 
justly to the severest punishment: so historians in 
like manner in all ages have been permitted to 
transmit to posterity an unpartial account of actions, 
preserving themselves neuters in their indifferent 
relations. 

Against the Liturgy, | For the Liturgy, 

1. Sad experience hath i. Such offence (if any) 
made it manifest that the was taken, not given, and 

Liturgy used in England they must be irreligious mis- 

(notwithstanding the reli- takes which stand in oppo- 
gious intentions of the com- sition to such religious in- 
pilers thereof) hath proved tentions. 

an offence to many godly 

people. 

% Offence thereby hath 2. No foreign church ever 
also been given to the re- in pnnt expressed any such 
formed churches abroad. offence, and if some particu- 
lar man have disliked it, as 
many and as eminent have 
manifested their approbation 
thereof. 

3. Mr. Calvin himself dis- 3. Mr. Calvin is but one 
liked the Liturgy in his let- man : besides, he spake a- 
ter to the lord protector, cha- gainst the first draught of 
ritably calling many things the Liturgy, anno t . of king 
therein tolerabiles ineptias, Edward the Sixth, which 

afterwards was reviewed in 
that king’s reign, and again 
in the first of queen Eliza- 
beth. 

4. The Liturgy is no bet- 4. The same charge lieth 
ter than confining of the Spi- against the Directory, ap- 
rit, tying it to such and such pointingthough notthewords 
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A.P, 1645. words, wbkh is to be left to be prayed with, the mat- 
2E Clias.L liberty ; use ter to be prayed lor. Poor 

praying and have praying; liberty to leave the Spirit 
the extemporary gift is im- only to supply the place of a 
proved by the practice thereof, vocabulary or a copia verbo^ 

rum. And seeing sense is 
more considerable than lan- 
guage, she prescribing there- 
of restraineth the 'Spirit as 
much as appointing the words 
of a prayer. 

5. It being a compliant*^ It complieth with the 
with the papists, in a great papists in what they have re- 
part of their service, doth tained of antiquity, and not 
not a little confirm them in ^yhat they have superadded 
their superstition and idola- of idolatry, and therefore 

more probably may be a 
means of converting them to 
our religion, when they per- 
ceive us not possessed with a 
spirit of opposition unto them 
in such thing*? wherein they 
close with the primitive times. 

6. It is found by experi- 5. The users of the Litur- . 

ence that the Liturgy hath gy have also laboured in 
been a great means to make preaching, catechising, and 
an idle and an unedifying study of divine learning, 
ministry. Nor doth the Directory se- 

cure any from laziness, see- 
ing nothing but lungs and 
sides may be used in the de- 
livery of any extempore 
prayer. 

7. It IS tedious to the 7. Some observers of the 

people, with the unnecessary Directory, to procure to their 
length taking up an hour at parts and persons the repute 
least in the large and distinct of ability and piety, have 
reading thereof. spent as much time in their 

' extemporary devotions 
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8. Many ceremonies, not 
only unprofitable but bur- 
thensome, are therein im- 
posed on people’s consciences. 


9. Divers "able and faith- 
ful ministers have, by the 
means of the Liturgy, been 
debarred the exercise of their 
ministry, and spoiled of their ' 
livelihood, to the undoing of 
them and their family. 


8. This is disproved by A. D. 1645. 
such who have written vo-Ii?^?!l^ 
lumes in the vindication 
thereof. But grant it true, 

not a total absolution, but a 
reformation thereof may 
hence be inferred. 

9. The Directory, if en- 
forced to subject the refusers 
to penalties, may spoil as 
many and as well-deserving 
of their ministry and liveli- 
hood. 


Such as desire to read deeper in this controversy 
may have their recourse to the manifold tractates 
written on this subject. 

9. But leaving these disquiets the Common Prayer a query for 
daily decreased, and Directory by the power of par-s^e?^^*^ 
liament was advanced. Here some would fain be 
satisfied, whether the abolishing of the main body 

of the Common Prayer extendeth to the prohibition 
of every expression therein, (I mean not such which 
are the numerical words of scripture, whereof no 
question,) but other ancient passages, which in the 
primitive times were laudably (not to say necessarily) 
put in practice. 

10. I know a minister who was accused for using a word in 

• , ^ duo SOUSOA* 

the gloi'ia Patri, (conforming his practice to the 
Directory in all things else,) and threatened to be 
brought before the committee. He pleaded the 
words of Mr. Cartwright in his defence®, confessing 
the gloria Patri founded on just cause, that men 


® HivS Reply against Whitgift, p 107, sect. iv. 
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21 chas I. divinity of the Son of God, against the detest- 
able opinion of Arius and his disciples. “ But now,” 
saith he, “ that it hath pleased the Lord to quench 
that fire, there is no such cause why those things 
should be used.” “ But seeing” (said the minister) 
“ it hath pleased God for our sins to condemn us to 
live in so licentious an age, wherein the* divinity 
both of Christ and the Holy Ghost is called fre- 
quently and publicly into question, the same now 
(by Mr. Cartwright’s judgment) may lawfully be 
used, not to say can[not] well be omitted.” I re- 
member not that he heard any more of the matter. 

AfareweU yy, jg now hiffh time to take our farewell of 

to the sub- ^ 

ject. this tedious subject, and leave the issue thereof to 
the observation of posterity. The best demonstra- 
tion to prove whether Daniel and his fellows (the 
children of the captivity) should thrive better by 
plain pulse, (to which formerly they had been used,) 
or the new diet of diverse and dainty dishes, w^as 
even to put it to the trial of some days^ experiment, 
and then a survey taken of their complexions whe- 
ther they be impaired or not ; so when the Directory 
hath been practised in England ninety years, (the 
world lasting so long,) as the Liturgy hath been, 
then posterity will be the competent judge, whether 
the face of religion had the more lively healthful 
and cheerful looks under the one or under the other. 

ArAbishop 12. The uext news engrossing the talk of all 

Wilbams _ ^ ^ 

strangely toDgues was about Di. Williams, archbishop of York, 

altered. Suddenly than strangely metamorphosed from 

a zealous royalist into an active parliamentarian ; 
being to relate the occasion thereof, we will enter 
^ Dan. i. 13 
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on the brief history of his life, from the cradle to a d. 164s. 
the grate, repeating nothing formerly written, but^^ — 
only adding thereunto. 

13. None can question the gentility of his extrac-Bomin 
tion, finding him born at Aberconway, in Carnarvon- good^ 
shire, in Wales, of a family rather ancient than rich. 

His grandfather had a good estate, but aliened, it 
seems, by his heirs, so that this doctor, when lord 
keeper, was fap to repurchase it. Surely it was of 
a considerable value, because he complaineth in his 
letter^ to the duke, (who encouraged him to the 
purchase,) that he was forced to borrow money, and 
stood indebted for the same. 

14. He was bred in St. John’s college, in Cam- Bred in ^ 
bridge, to hold the scales even with St. John’s in and pioctor 
Oxford, wherein archbishop Laud had his education 

Dr. Gwin was his tutor, his chiefest, if not his only, 
eminency, and afterwards the occasion of his prefer- 
ment ; for as his tutor made his pupil fellow, this 
pupil made the tutor master of the college. Next 
was Mr. Williams made proctor of the university, 
excellently performing his acts for the place in so 
stately a posture, as rather but of duty, thereby to 
honour his mother university than desire to credit 
himself, as taking it only in his passage to an higher 
employment. 

15. He was chaplain (or counsellor shall I say) to 


& Cabala, p. 267. 

^ [Dr. Gwin was of the same 
country as Williams , his com- 
petitors for the headship were 
Morton, afterwards bishop of 
Durham, an able writer against 
the Romanists , Merriton, and 
Valentine Carey , the follow- 
ing ridiculous hexameters were 


composed on this occasion — 

Twice two brave w’-orthies of St«, 
John’s stood to be masters ; 

Morton came with a pen and Merriton 
he with his action ; 

Val. Carey came with a cringe, but 
Gwin hur came with faction. 

Hey lin’s Advertisements of the 
Reign of K James, p. 23 ] 
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A.P 1645. Thomas Egerton, lord chancellor, who imparted many 
mysteries of that place unto him. Here an able 
Si^uh.8 teacher of state met -with as apt a scholar, the one 
hUc^p^Dot more free in pouring forth, than the other capa- 
hie to receive, firm to retain, and active to improve 
what was infused into him. So dear was this doctor 
to h^ patron, that this lord dying, on his death-bed 
desired him to choose what most acceptable legacy 
he should bequeath unto him; Dr, Williams, waving 
and slighting all money, requested four books, being 
the collections of the lord his industry, learning, and 
experience, concerning 1. The Prerogative Royal, 
2. Privileges of Parliament. 3. The Proceedings 
in Chancery. 4. The Power of the Star-chamber, 
These were no sooner asked than granted ; and the 
doctor afterwards copied out these four books into 
his own brains ; books which were the four elements 
of our English state, and he made an absolute 
master of all the materials, that is, of all the pas- 
sages therein, seeing nothing superfluous was therein 
recorded. 

^emeans 16. By the duke of Buckingham (whom he had 
dyandpSt married to the daughter of the earl of Rutland) he 
presented these books to king James. Then did 
his majesty first take notice of his extraordinary 
abilities, soon after preferring him, by the duke’s 
mediation, to the deanery of Westminster, bishop of 
Lincoln, and keeper’s place of the great seal, till he 
lost the last in the first of king Charles, as hath for- 
merly been related. 

^ confidently avouch what I knowingly 
betwixt the speak, that the following passage was the vnotus 
bad k^r ptimus of the breach betwixt him and the 
duke. There was one Dr. Theodore Price, a Welch- 
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man, higlily beloved both by bishop Williams 

bishop Lh,ud, so that therein the rule did not hold, 1 

those that agree in one third agree among them- 
selves ; these two prelates mutually mortal enemies 
meeting in the love of this doctor. Now the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh in Ireland falling vacant, bi- 
shop Williapas moved the duke for Dr. Price, his 
countryman ; to whom the duke answered, that king 
James had by jyomise foredisposed the place on the 
bishop of Meath, Dr. James Usher, one whose de- 
serts were sufficiently known. Not satisfied here- 
with, bishop Williams by his own interest endea- 
voured to bring Dr. Price into the place. The duke 
understanding that he, who formerly professed a 
subordination to, at the least a concurrence with, 
his desires, should now offer to contest with him, 
resolved, that seeing the lord keeper would not own 
himself to stand by his love, the world should see 
he should fall by his anger ; and this ministered the 
first occasion to his ruin. And when once the 
alarum was sounded of the duke’s displeasure, no 
courtiers so deaf and drowsy but did take the same ; 
and all things concurred to his disadvantage. This 
is that Dr. Theodore Price who afterwards died a pro- 
fessed catholic, reconciled to the church of Rome*. 

i [Upon this passage bishop " prejudice And I dare con- 
Hacket makes the following “ fidently avouch, what I know- 
observations. After alluding " mgly speak, (that I may use 
to the exertions of bishop Wil- “ the words of my industrious 
liams m getting some worthy ‘‘ friend, Mr. T. F., in his 
person promoted to the deanery ‘^Church History,) that the 
of York, and his opposition to ** solicitation for Dr. Theo- 
the duke of Buckingham, who dore Price, about two months 
would have thrust in Dr. Scot, “ after, was not the first mo- 
he observes ; certainly with tive of a breach between 

others this might work to his “ the keeper and the duke, 

^'esteem but nothing to his (the day light clears that with- 
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A.D 1645. 18 . Yet after his resigning the seal, fair prefer- 

— ^ ^ment was left unto him, could he have confined his- 

Not con- 
tented with 

his own “ out dusky conjectures,) no, stout a prelate and as good a 

wish. « any process to more un- governor as the see had ever 

kindness than was before, enjoyed, died in a good old 
“ which was indeed grown too “ age ,* whereupon the keeper 
high. The case is quickly “ interposed for Dr. Price to 

unfolded. Dr, Price was “ succeed him. ^ But the emi- 

countryman, kinsman, and nent learning of Dr. Usher 
“ great acquaintance of the (for who could match him, all 

“ lord keeper’s ; by whose pro- in all, in Europe ? ) carried it 

“ curement he was sent a com- from his rival Dr Price was 


“ misbioner into Ireland, two very rational, and a divine 
years before, with Mr. jus- among those of the first rate^ 
tice Jones, sir T. Crew, sir “ according to the small skill 
James Perrot, and others, to '' of my perceivance ; and his 
rectify grievances in church “ hearers did testify as much 
“ and civil state that were com- that’ were present at his Latin 
plained of. In executing sermon and his lectures pro 
** which commission he came gradzi in Oxford. But be- 

** off with praise and with en- cause he had never preached 

“ couragement from his ma- so much as one sermon be- 

jesty, that he should not fail fore the king, and had left to 

‘‘ of recompense for his well- do his calling m the pulpit 
doing. Much about the time for many years, it would not 
“ that the prince returned out “ be admitted that he should 
“ of Spain the bishopric of ascend to the primacy of 
Asaph fell void ; the county Armagh , no, nor so much 
of Merioneth, where Dr as succeed Dr Usher in the 

“ Price was born, being in the bishopric of Meath. To 

** diocese, the lord keeper at- “ which objection his kinsman 
** tempted to get that bishopric '' that stickled for his prefer- 
" for Dr. Price; but the prince, ment could give no good an- 
‘‘ since the time that by his pa- “ swer , and drew off with so 
tent be was styled prince of much ease upon it, that the 
Wales, had claimed the bi- reverend Dr Usher had no 
shoprics of that principality « cause to regret at the loid 
- for his own chaplains ; so » keeper for an adversary , 
** Dr.MelbourneandDr.Carle- “neither did Dr. Price ever 
“ton were preferred to St. “ shew him love after that day, 
“ David’s and Landaff, and “ and the church of England 
“ Asaph was now conferred “ then or sooner lost the doc- 
“ upon Dr. Hanmer, his high- “ tor’s heart.”— Life of Wil- 
“ ness’ chaplain, that well de- hams, p 207. 

“ served it. A little before As for Dr. Price’s change to 
K. James death. Dr. Hamp- popery, this seems to be denied 
“ ton, primate of Armagh, as both by Heyhn and Wood. 
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large heart thereunto. I meet with a passage inAD. 1645 . 
a letter'*' from this lord keeper to the duke, wherein 
he professeth, calling God to witness, that the lord 
keeper (troubled with many miseries wherewith sud- 
den greatness is accompanied) envied the fortunes 
of one Dr. Williams, late dean of Westminster : be 
this a tru<-h or a compliment, what he formerly 
envied ■•now he enjoyed, returned to a plentiful pri- 
vacy, not only of the deanery of W^estmiuster, but 
bishopric of Lincoln, which he held with the same. 

But alas, when our desires are forced on ixs by our 
foes, they do not delight but afflict. The same step 
is not the same step when we take it ascendendo 
in hopes to higher preferment, and when we light 
upon it descendendo, or are remitted unto it as fall- 
ing from higher advancement. The bishop is im- 
patient for being less than he had been, and there 
wanted not those secret enemies to improve his 
discontents to his disgrace, almost destruction, as 
fining in the Star-chamber, and long imprisoning 
in the Tower. 

19- Now came that parliament so much wished Eniaiged 

. out of the 

for, tnat many feared it would never begin, and Tower and 
afterwards (oh the mutability of desires, or change Sshop^of ' 
of things desired,) the same feared it would never 
have an end. Then is bishop Williams sent for out 
of the Tower, brought to parliament, advanced to 

The former accuses Williams See Fast.! p. 198. Prynne 
of being the author of this re- also accuses Price of being a 
port, ”^^hich, accoi cling to him, papist, and asserts that at his 
had no other foundation than death he received extreme unc- 
Williams’ hostility to Price, tion from a popish priest. Trial 
their former friendship having of Laud, p 355.] 
been converted into mutual ^ Cabala, or Scrinia Sacra, 
dislike. See Exam. Hist p.74 parti, p 59. [260. ed. 1691.] 

In this he is followed by Woocl 

FULLER^ VOL. VI. 


Y 
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A D. j64^.the arcLbishopric of York, and is the antesignanus of 
the episcopal party, to defend it in the house of 
lords (as best armed ’with his power and experience) 
against a volley of affronts and oppositions. 

His plea- 20. Once when his majesty saw him earnest in 
the defence of episcopacy then opposed by parlia- 
ment; “ My lord,” saith the king, “ I commend you 
“ that you are no whit daunted with all (Ksasters, 
“ but are zealous in defending your order.” “ Please 
“ it your majesty,” returned the archbishop, “ I am 
“a true Welshman; and they are observed never 
“ to run away till their general do first forsake them; 
“ no fear of my flinching, whilst your highness doth 
“ countenance our cause.” But soon after he was 
imprisoned about the bishops’ protestation to the 
parliament, and with great difficulty obtained his 
liberty, as was afore observed. 

itetiresmto 21. Retiring himself into North Wales, (where 
Wales, and his birth, estate, alliance, but chiefly hospitality, did 
^ramto'*in3,ke him popular,) he had a great, but endeavoured 
disfavour. ^ greater, influence on those parts. It gave seme 
distaste, that in all consultations he would have his 
advice pass for an oracle, not to be contested with, 
much less controlled by any. But vast the differ- 
ence betwixt his orders in chancery, armed Avith 
power to enforce obedience, and his counsel here, 
which many military men (as in their own element) 
took the boldness to contradict: buff-coats often 
rubbed and grated against this prelate’s silk cassock, 
which, because of the softer nature, was the sooner 
fretted therewith’. Indeed, he endeavoured as much 

1 [His advice, however, buff-coats who jostled against 
though unpalatable, was far him. He seems to have been 
sounder than any given by the the only person who thoroughly 
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as might be to preserve his country from taxes, (an a 0.1645 

acceptable and ingratiating design with the people,) 

but sometimes inconsistent with the king’s present 
and pressing necessities. All his words and deeds 
are represented at Oxford (where his court interest 
did daily decline) to his disadvantage, and some 
jealousies are raised of his cordialness to the^royal 
cause. * 

22. At lash some great affronts were put upon'i"“"»®i 

° < r A great 

him, (increased with his tender resenting of them,) affionts 
being himself, as I have been informed, put out 
of commission, and another placed in his room; a 
disgrace so much the more insupportable to his high 
spirit, because he conceived himself much meriting 
of his majesty, by his loyalty, industry, ability, and 
expense in his cause, who hitherto had spared nei- 
ther care nor cost in advancing the same, even to 
the impairing of his own estate. 

23. But now he entereth on a design, which, had ® 

^ ^ commission 

I line and plummet, I want skill to manage them in from the 
measuring the depth thereof. He sueth to the 
liament for favour, and obtained it, whose general in 
a manner he becomes in laying siege to the town 


understood the real temper of 
the times, as thoroughly un- 
derstanding the weakness and 
vacillation of the king's coun- 
sel, the excessive selfishness and 
dishonesty of the courtiers, as 
he perceived the true strength 
and power of the enemy. To 
the time of his disgrace he was 
the only sound adviser, almost 
the only sincere one, which the 
king possessed. But if he had 
one fault greater than another it 
consisted in this, that he was 
too much of a politician , more 


fitted for the council-table than 
for the bishop's chair ; and this 
alone was sufficient to prejudice 
him with the king Some few 
of his letters are preserved in 
Carte's collection of original 
papers, the best in the whole 
volume, and as far distinguished 
by sound good sense and dis- 
cretion from the mass of corre- 
spondence with which they are 
surrounded, of nobles and ca- 
valiers, as the experience of 
manhood surpasses the levity 
of childhood ] 

Y 2 
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A D. i(>4s anrl castle of Abereonway, till he had reduced it 
2iCiias.i service, and much of the town to his own 

possession. 

Condemned 24 . And HOW Mevidt sub parliamento in Wallia 
|)va'iio\ai-i^ the wonder of all men”*. I confess he told his 
kinsman, who related it to me, that if he might have 
the convenience to speak with his majesty but one 
half hour, (a small time for so great a t£tsk,) he 
doubted not but to give him full satisfaction for his 
behaviour. Sure it is, tliQse of the royal party, and 
his own order, which could not mine into his in- 
Aisible motives, but surveyed only the sad surface of 
his actions, condemn the same as irreconcilable 
with the principles he professed. And though here- 
by he escaped a composition for his estate in Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, yet his memory is still to compound 
(and at what rate I know not) with many mouths, 
before a good word can be afforded unto it ; but 
these, perchance, have never read the w'ell Latined 
apology in his behalf. And although some will say 
that they that need an apology come too nea» to 
fault, the word, as commonly taken, sounding more 
of excuse than defence, yet surely in its genuine 
notation, it speaks not gnilt but always greatness of 
enemies and opposers. 

English divines since the reformation, 
he might make the most experimental sermon on 
the Apostle’s words, by honour and duhonour, by iU 
repoH and good report, though the method not so 
appliable as the matter unto him. who did not close 
and conclude Avith the general good esteem, losing 


“ [Yet Racket liak, I think. Life of Williams, ii. p. 2 1 8 ] 
cleared lnm of this imputation 
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by bis last compliance his old friends at Oxford, and 
in lieu of them finding few new ones at London. ^ 

26. Envy itself cannot deny but that whithersoever His acts of 
he went he might be traced by the footsteps of his^***"*^ 
benefaction. Much he expended on the repair of 
Westminster abbey church, and his answer is gene- 
rally known, when pressed by bishop Laud to a 
larger cbntribution to St. Paul’s, “ that he would not 

“ rob Peter to^ay Paul.” The library of Westmin- 
ster was the effect of his bounty, and so was a chapel 
in Lincoln College in Oxford, having no relation 
thereunto, than as the namesake ° of his bishopric ; 
so small an invitation will serve to call a coming 
charity. At St. John’s, in Cambridge, he founded 
two fellowships, built a fair library, and furnished 
it with books, intending more, had his bounty then 
met with proportionable entertainment. But bene- 
factors may give money, but not grateful minds to 
such as receive it. 

27 . He was very chaste in his conversation, what- Purged 

, , , , . , fro™ unjust 

soever a nameless author hath written on the con-aspeision. 
trary; whom his confuter hath styled auhcus e 
coguinaria, or, “the courtier out of the kitchen,” 
and that deservedly for his unworthy writings, out 
of what drippingpan soever he licked this his sluttish 
intelligence. For most true it is, (as I am certainly 
informed from such who knew the privacies and 
casualties of his infancy,) this archbishop was but 
one degree removed from a mysogynist, yet, to pal- 
liate his infirmity, to noble females he was most 
complete in his courtly addresses. 

28. He hated popery with a perfect ^hatred ; andAperfat 
though oft declaring freedom and favour to 

u I believe he also was visitor thereof. 
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A.V. 1645 prisoned papists, as a minister of state, in obedience 
to his office ; yet be never procured them any cour- 
tesies out of his proper inclinations. Yea, when 
Dr. [Bishop,] the new bishop of Chalcedon, at the 
end of king James his reign, first arrived in England, 
he gave the duke of Buckingham advice®, (in case 
other circumstances conveniently concurred,) that 
the judges should presently proceed against him and 
hang him out .of the way, and the* king cast the 
. blame on archbishop Ablwt or himself, prepared it 
seemeth, to undergo his royal displeasure therein. 
Favour of £ 9 . Not out of Sympathy to nonconformists, but 
conform- antipathy to bishop Laud, he was favourable to some 
select persons of that opinion. Most sure it is, that 
in his greatness he procured for Mr. Cotton, of Bos- 
ton, a toleration under the broad seal for the free 
exercise of his ministry, notwithstanding his dissent- 
ing in ceremonies, so long as done ■without disturb- 
ance to the church. But as for this bishop himself, 
he was so great an honourer of the English Liturgy, 
that of his own cost he caused the same to be trans- 
lated into Spanish and fairly printed, to confute their 
false conceit of our church?, who would not believe 
that we used any book of common prayer amongst 
us^. 

toof*^ 30. He was of a proper person, comely counte- 
person. nance, and amiable complexion, having a stately 
garb and gait by nature, which (suppose him 
prouder than he should be) made him mistaken 
prouder than he was. His head was a well filled 
treasury, and his tongue the fair key to unlock it. 

0 Cabala, part i 81 [=273. q [See Hacket’s, Life of 
Racket, 1. 95.] Williams, 1. 126 ] 

P Cabala, parti. 79[=284.] 
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He had as great a memory as could be reconciled 

■with so good a judgment ; so quick his parts, that 

his extempore performances equalized the premedi- 
tations of others of his profession. He was very 
open, and too free in discourse, disdaining to lie at a 
close guard, so confident of the length and strength 
of his weapon, 

31. Thus take we our farewell of his memory, Hissavoury 
concluding it \^ith one of his speeches, (as savoury 
believe as ever any he uttered,) wherein he expressed 
himself to a grave minister coming to him for insti- 
tution in a living. I have,” saith he, passed 
thorough many places of honour and trust, both 
‘‘ in church and state, more than any of my order in 
England this seventy years before ; but were I 
‘‘ but assured that by my preaching I had converted 
but one soul unto God, I should take therein 
more spiritual joy and comfort than in all the 
honours and offices which have been bestowed 


“ upon me. 

He died, as I take 

r [He died the afth of 
March, 1650, see the account 
of his death m Racket's Life 
of Williams, part 11. p. 227 : 
where, speaking of the effects 
produced by the king’s mur- 
der, strange to say, (though in 
this he IS fully borne out by 
various testimonies,) the writer 
tells us, ** that phrensies seized 
“ on some, and sudden death 
on many. It pierced the 
archbishop's heart with so 
sharp a point, that sorrow 
“ sent him down the hill with 
“ that violence, that he never 
“ stayed till he came to the 
‘‘ bottom and died. As soon 


it, 


anno 1649^9 sure I am on ouriady- 

day. 

“ as this blow was given, many 
“ conceived despairs and are 
** big with it yet, that the 
slavery under which the three 
‘‘ nations are fallen is irreco- 
verable, till the last and ter- 
rible day of the Lord In 
“ which doleful sadness, lord 
“ primate Usher, I am witness 
** of it, continued to his end. 

Dr. Floyd, a religious divine, 
preaching a sermon at his fu- 
neral, (that is, of archbishop 
Williams,) extolled the most 
“ reverend father’s devotion , 

** that from the heavy time of 
the king’s death he rose every 
“ midnight out of his bed, 

Y 4 
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?. on the 25th of March, leaving a leading case, (not 
- as j^et decided in our law,) whether his half-year’s 
rents (due after sunrise) should go with his goods 
and chattels unto his executor, or fall to his heir : 
the best was, such the providence of the parties con- 
cerned therein, that before it came to a suit, they 
seasofiably compounded it amongst themsfelves. 


and having nothing but his 
“ shirt and waistcoat upon him, 
kneeled on his bare knees 
and prayed earnestly and 
strongly one quaiter of an 
hour before he went to rest 
again. I will inform Dr. 
“ Floyd in two things, which 
“ he knew not. First, he ob- 
“ served the season of midnight, 
*' because the scriptures speak 
“ of Christ’s coming to judge 
** the quick and the dead at 
midnight. Secondly, the 
** matter of his prayer was prin- 
cipally this , Come, Lord 
Jestis, come quickly j and put 
an end to these days of sin 
“ and misery. So much I 
learnt from himself, and so 
** report it. His days were 
** consumed in heaviness, as 
“ his nights m mourning ,* fa- 
cetiousness, in which he 
** was singular, came no more 
“ out of bis lips ; he ceased 
** from discourse, from com- 
pany, as he could, and no- 
thing could hale him out of 
this obscurity Two years 
and almost two months he 
“ consumed in a sequestered 
** and forlorn condition, scarce 
** any vntness could teU what 
“ he did all the while, but that 
“ he prayed and sat at his bool: 
all day, and much of the 


night His death came from 
f a sudden catarrh, which caus- 
‘‘ ed a squinancy by the inflam- 
“ mation of the interior mus- 
cles, and a shortness of breath 
" followed, which dissolved him 
“ in the space of twelve hours. 

In which term the virtuous 
“lady Mostyn, where he so- 
“ journed, spake to him of his 
“ preparation for heaven ; says 
“ he. Cousin, I am already 
prepared, and will he better 
prepared. So he called for 
“ the minister that was the 
“ nearest to read the Visitation 
“ of the sick, and tivice over, to 
him, the greatest part wh«5re- 
“ of, especially the Psalms, he 
'* rehearsed distinctly himself, 
and received absolution. — 
“ When the pangs of death 
“ approached many other pray- 
“ ers were read, and short sen- 
tences of devotion repeated 
“ aloud in his ears , and those 
“ words being often said : The 
“ Lord he merciful to thee; the 
“ Lord receive thy soul : at 
** that instant, first he closed 
“ his eyes with one hand, and 
“ then lifting up the other, his 
“ lips moved, and recommend- 
“ ing his spirit to his Redeem- 
“ er, he expired He died on 
his birthday ] 
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33. Qome we now to present the reader with a a n.1645. 

list of the principal ordinances of the lords and — 

commons which respected church matters. I saypai-hament 
principal, otherwise to recite all (which wear thOtouAmg’ 
countenance of an ecclesiastical tendency, some of“'*s>oii. 
them being mingled with civil affairs) would be 
over voluimnous. Yea, I have heard that a great 
antiquary® should say, that the orders and ordinances 
of this parlianfent in bulk and number did not only 
equal but exceed all the laws and statutes made 
since the Conquest ; it will be sufficient, therefore, 
to recite titles of those most material, going a little 
backward in time, to make our history the more 
entire. 

Die Martis, August 19, 1645. — “ Directions of 
" the lords and commons (after advice had with the 
“ Assembly of divines) for the election and choosing 
“ of ruling elders in all the congregations, and in 
“ the classical assemblies for the city of London 
“ and Westminster, and the several counties of the 
“ Mngdom ; for the speedy settling of the p'esby- 
“ terial government'^ 

Die Lunse, Oct. 20, 1645. — “ An ordinance of the 
“ lords and commons, together with rules and direc- 
“ tions, concerning suspension from the sacrament 
“ of the Lord’s supper in cases of ignorance and 
“ scandal. Also the names of such ministers and 
“ others that are appointed triers and judges of the 
“ ability of elders in the twelve classes, with the 
“ province of London.” 

Die Sabbathi, March 14, 1645. — “ An ordinance 
“ of the lords and commons for keeping of scandal- 


Sir Symonds D’Ewes, 
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A.D. i6<(s. « ous persons from the sacrament of the^ Lord’s 
supper, the enabling of the congregation for the 
“ choice of elders, and supplying of defects in 
“ former ordinances and directions of parliament 
“ concerning church government. 

Die Veneris, June 5, 1646. — “ An ordinance of 
“ the lords and commons for the present settling 
“ (-without further delay) of the preshgteriaV govern- 
“ ment in the Church of England.” 

Die Veneris, August 28, 1646. — “ An ordinance 
“ of the lords and commons for the ordination of 
“ ministers by the classical presbyters -wjthin their 
“ respective bounds, for the several congregations 
“ in the kingdom of England.” 

Die Sabbathi, Jan. 29, 1647. — “ An ordinance of 
“ the lords and commons for the speedy dividing 
“ and settling of the several counties of this king- 
“ dom into distinct classical presbyteries and congre- 
“ gational elderships.” 

An order 34. Great HOW was the clamorous importunity of 

for the fifth ^ ,1.11 , n 

part tor rm- the wives and cmldreii of ministers sequestered, 
ready to starve for want of maintenance. I had 

children almost Called them the widows and orphans of those 
ministers, because, though their fathers were living 
to them, their means were not li-ving to their fathers, 
and they left destitute of a livelihood. Indeed, there 
was an ordinance of parliament made 1644, em- 
powering their commissioners in the country to ap- 
point means (not exceeding a fftk part) to the wives 
and children of all sequestered persons; but seeing 
clergymen were not therein expressed by name, such 
as enjoyed their sequestrations refused to contribute 
any thing unto them. Whereupon the house of com- 
mons, compassionately reflecting on the distresses of 
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the foresaid complainers, made an order in more a-d. 1645. 
particular manner for the clergy, and (seeing it is — — — 1 
hard to come by) I conceive it a charitable work 
here to insert a copy thereof. 

Die Jovis, Nov. 11, 1647- — “ That the vpives and^e<»py 

thereof. 

“ children of all such persons as are, or have been, 

“ or shall be, sequestered by order of either houses 
“ of parliament, shall be comprehended within the 
“ ordinance that alloweth a fifth part for -naves and 
“ children, and shall have their fifth part allowed 
“ unto them ; and the committee of lords and com- 
“ nions for sequestration, and the committee of 
“ plundered ministers, and all other committees, are 
“ required to take notice hereof, and yield obedi- 
“ ence hereunto accordingly. 

“ H. Elsing, 

“ Clericus parliament! domus communis.” 

35. But covetousness will wriggle itself out at Several 
a small hole. Many were the evasions whereby 

such clergymen possessed of their livings do frus-Jt^o^r. 
tr&te and defeat the effectual payment of the fifth 
part to the aforesaid wives and children : some of 
which starting-holes we will here present, not to 
the intent that any should unjustly hide themselves 
herein, but that for the future they may be stopped 
up, as obstructing the true performance of the par- 
liament’s intended courtesy. 

36. First, they plead that taxes being first de- First eva- 
ducted, tithes are so badly paid, they cannot live“°”‘ 
and maintain themselves if they must still pay a 

fifth part out of the remainder. Such consider not, 
if themselves cannot live on the whoh grist, how 
shall the families of such sequestered ministers sub- 
sist on the tole. 
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A.D. 1645. 37 . Secondly, if the foresaid minister hath a wife 

2 1 Chas I. , <’* 

■' without children, or children without a wife, or but 

sim ^*'one child, they deny payment, as not within the 
letter, though the equity, of the order ; though one 
child is as unable to live on nothing as if there were 
many more. 

TMrd era- 88 ; Tbu’dlj, if the sequestered minister hath any 
temporal means of his own, or since his sequestra- 
tion hath acquired any place wherein'- he officiateth, 
though short of a comfortable subsistence, they deny 
payment of a fifth part unto him. 

39- Fourthly, they affright the said sequestered 
minister, threatening to new ai’ticle against him for 
his former faults ; whereas, had he not been reputed 
a malignant, not a fifth part, but all the five parts 
were due unto him. 

40. Fifthly, many who have livings in great 
towns, especially vicarages, disclaim the receiving of 
any benefits in the nature of tithes, and accept 
them only in the notion of benevolence. Then they 
plead nothing due to the sequestered minister ,«>ut 
of the free gratuities which only are bestowed upon 
them. 

41. Sixthly, they plead that nothing can be de- 
manded by virtue of the said ordinance, longer 
than the sitting of the said parliament which made 
it, which long since is dissolved : now though this 
be but a dilatory plea, (themselves enjoying the 
four parts by virtue of the same order,) yet though 
it doth not finally blast, it doth much set back the 
fifth part, and whilst the same groweth the ministers’ 
wives and children starve. 

42. Lastly, of late, since the setting forth of 
the proclamation, “ that all who disquiet their peace- 


Fifth era- 
Sion. 


Sixth eva- 
sion. 


Seventh 

evasion. 
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“ able possession, who are put into livings by l'beA.Cj^' 64 S- 

“ parliament’s order, should be beheld as enemies of 

“ the state;” such sequestered ministers, who only 
sue the refusers to pay the fifth part, unblamable in 
all things else, are threatened (though they humbly 
conceived contrary to the true intent of the procla- 
mation) with the foresaid penalty if they desist not 
in theif suit. Many more are their subterfuges, 
besides vexing* their wives with the, tedious attend- 
ance to get orders on orders; so that as one truly 
and sadly said, the fifths are even paid at sixes and 
sevens. 

43. I am sorry to see the pitiful and pious inten-^®“®“*>®'^ 
tions of the parliament so abused and deluded by 
the indirect dealings of others, so that they cannot 
attain their intended ends for the relief of so many 
poor people, seeing no doubt therein they desired to 
be like the Best of Beings, who as closely applieth His 
lenitive as corrosive plasters, and that His mercy may 
take as true effect as His justice. Sure if the present 
autjiority (when at leisure from higher employment) 
shall be pleased to take the groans of these poor 
souls into its consideration, the voice of their hungry 
bowels will quickly be turned to a more pleasant tune; 
from barking for food to the blessing of those who 
procured it. Nor let any censure this [as] a digress 
from my history, for though my estate will not suffer 
me, with Job, to he eyes to the Mind and feet to the 
lame*, I will endeavour what I can to be a tongue 
for the dumb. 


^ Job xxix. 15. 
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TO THE NOBLE 


LADY ELEANOR ROfi. 

RELICT TO THE HONOURABLE SIR THOMAS ROEa. 


Madam^ 

I find that my namemTce^^ Thomas Fuller^ was pilot in the 
ship called the Desire^ wherein captain Cavendish surrounded 
the world. 

Far he it from me to compare these my weak undertakings 
to his great adventures. Yet I may term this my hook the 
Desire^ as wherein I desire to please and profit all., justly 
to displease none. Many rocks and storms have I passed., 
hy Godins hlessmg., and now am glad of so firm an anchorage 
as a dedication to your ladyship, 

I believe., Madam^ none of your sex in our nation hath tra- 
velled farther than yourself; yet this section of our history 


a [Daughter of sir Thomas 
Cave, hart, of Stamford, North- 
amptonshire ; first married to 
sir George Beestoii , of Cheshire. 
Collins, ii 176. Sir Thomas 
Roe, son of Robert Roe, esq. of 
Low Layton, Wanstead, Essex, 
her second husband, was the 
celebrated ambassador employ- 
ed by king James and king 
Charles in various negotiations 
in Turkey, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany, At his death 
in 1 644, he bequeathed several 
books to the Bodleian library ; 
and his widow, lady Eleanor, 
enriched it with a collection of 
silver coins See Wood’s Ath. 
ii. 5 2. These are the arms of the 


lady’s family, (azure, fretty, ar- 
gent,) for the arms of Rowe, 
or Roe, as’"given,*m the scarce 
portrait prefixed to his Nego- 
tiations, are the same as those 
given by Morant ; a chevron 
with/three plates, or bezants, 
between three .trefoils, two and 
one. Hist, of Essex, i. p. 35. 
Of his lady, (who was related 
to the loyal Mrs Cave, so well 
known for her services to 
Charles I.) sir Thomas says, in 
one of his letters to secretary 
Calvert, that shee was yet 
“ never sick, dismayed, nor 
afraid at sea,” p 39 ] 

^ Hackluit’s voyages, partiii. 
p 825. 
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may afford you a rarity not seen before. I know you A.D. 1648. 
mewed tlh tomb of S Polycarpus^ hut here the hearse is pre- ^4 Cbas i. 
sented unto you of one whose death cannot be paralleled in all 
pai'ticulars, 

ATELY certain delegates from the^^reataiter- 

• . 111. . ations by 

university of Oxford pleaded their pri- the visitors 
vileges before the committee of 
ment, that they were only visitable by 
the king, and such who should be de- 
puted by him. But the\r allegations were not of 
proof against the paramount power of parliament, 
the rather because a passage in an article at the 
rendition of Oxford was urged against them, where- 
in they were subjected to such a visitation. Where- 
upon many masters were ejected their places, new 
heads of houses made, and soon after new houses to 
those heads, which produced great alteration. 

2. Come we now to the church part of the treaty ciei^ymen 
in the Isle of Wight, as the sole ecclesiastical matter Se^iSeoT 
remaining: here appeared of the divines chosen by^'®*'*’ 
th^ king, James Usher, archbishop of Armagh; 

Brian Duppa, bishop of Salisbury ; doctor Sander- 
son, doctor Sheldon, doctor Henry Feme: as for 
doctor Brownrigg, bishop of Exeter, (when on the 

way) he was remanded by the parliament because 
under restraint, and it was reported that Dr. Pri- 
deaux, bishop of Worcester, wanted (the more the 
pity,) wherewith to accommodate himself for the 
journey. Mr. Stephen Marshall, Mr. Joseph Cary 11, 

Mr. Richard Vines, and Mr. Lazarus Seaman, were 
present there by appointment from the parliament o. 

3. It was not permitted for either side peraonally-^^ matters 

. 1 1 . , 1 , , . ^ managed m 

to speak, but partly to prevent the irapertinencies anting, 

« An account of this conference was published separately. 
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A.D 1648. of oral debates, partly that a more steady aim 
might, be taken of their mutual arguments, all 
things were transacted in scriptis : his majesty con- 
sulted with his chaplains when he pleased. The 
king’s writings were publicly read before all by 
Mr. Philip Warwick, and Mr. Vines read the papers 
of Iws fellow divines, the substance whereof we come 
here to present. *' 

His majesty began, the effects of whose first 
jesty’s first paper was to prove that the apostles, in their own 
persons, by authority*^ derived from Christ, exer- 
cised their power in ordinations, giving rules and 
censures. 

ii. That Timothy and Titus®, by authority derived 
from the apostles, did or might actually exercise the 
same power in the three branches specified. 

iii. That the angels of the seven churches. Rev. 
ii. 3, were so many persona singulares of such as had 
a prelacy, as well over pastors as people. 

From the premises, his majesty inferred that 
our bishops succeed to the function of the persons 
afore named. The rather because the same plainly 
appeareth out of the history of the primitive 
Church, the writings of Ignatius and other ancient 
authors. In conclusion his majesty desired to be 
satisfied from them ; what were the substantials of 
church government appointed by Christ and His 
apostles, and in whose hands they are left, and 
whether they bind to a perpetual observation there- 
of ; or may upon occasion be altered in whole or in 
part. 

The parlia- ^ rm 

mentdi. 5. Ihe next day the parliament divines put in 
swe 7 ^ie- their answer to the king’s paper, wherein they con- 
Joh. XX. 21 . e Tit. i. 5 . 
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fessed, that the places of scripture cited by him a. 
proved, 'in those persons by him named, a power — 
respectively to do the three things specified ; but 
they utterly denied that the foresaid persons were 
bishops as distinct from presbyters, or exercised the 
government in that sense. 

i. To the instance of the apostles, they answered, 
that they had an extraordinaiy calling, and so nothing 
thence can be inferred to prove modem bishops. 

ii. That Timothy and Titus were evangelists, and 
the first is expressly so termed^; nor could they be 
bishops, who resided not in one diocess, but often 
removed from place to place. 

iii. That the denomination of the angels of the 
churches being allegorical, no firm argument can be 
taken thence, nor weight laid thereon. Besides, 
those epistles of St.John, though directed to one, 
were intended to the whole body of the church. 

They denied that the apostles were to have any 
successors in their office, affirming but two standing 
officers in the church presbyterians and deacons. 
They cited Philippians i. 1, 1 Tim. iii. 8, for the 
proof thereof ; where there is no mention of bishops 
as distinct from presbyters, but of the two orders 
only, of bishops or presbyters and deacons. 

6. As for the succeeding ages to the apostles, 
seeing scripture reacheth not unto them, they can 
but beget a human faith, which is uncertain and 
fallible; besides, such the darkness of those times 
in respect of church history, that little certainty 
can be thence extracted, yet it appeareth in Clement 
himself, that he useth the same word for bishop and 

f 2 Tim. iv. 5 

FULLER, VOL. VI. Z 


D. 1648. 
Ohas. 1. 
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A.D. 1648. presbyter; and as for Ignatius his Epistles, little 
34 Chas. 1. jg given unto them. 

7 . Lastly, there is a great difference between pri- 
mitive episcopacy and the present hierarchy, as much 
enlarged in their power and privileges by many tem- 
poral accessions, whereof no shadow or pretence in 
scripture. In conclusion, they humbly besought his 
majesty to look rather to the original of bishops in 
holy writ, than to their succession in human history. 

8. As to the point of substantials in church go- 
vernment appointed by Christ, wherein his majesty 
desired satisfaction, the return was short and general, 
that such substantials were in the scripture, not 
descending to any particulars. Whether out of 
policy, foreseeing it would minister matter of more 
debate, or obedience to the parliament, as alien 
from the work they were designed for, who were 
only to oppose episcopacy as qualified in the bill 
presented to his majesty. 

The king’s 9 , Three days after the king gave in his answer 
the parha- to this first paper of the divines, wherein he acknpw- 
Tines. ledged that the word episcopus (denoting an overseer 
in the general sense) agreeth as well to presbyters as 
ministers, in which respect they are sometimes in 
scripture confounded, both meeting in the joint func- 
tion of overseeing God’s flock. But soon after, com- 
mon usage, the best master of words, appropriated 
episcopus to the ecclesiastical governor, leaving pres- 
byter to signify the ordinary minister, or priest, as in 
the ancient fathers and councils doth plainly appear. 

10. As to the extraordinary calling of the apostles, 
he confessed their unction extraordinary, consisting in 
their miraculous gifts, which soon after ceased when 
churches were planted, but he urged their mission to 
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govern and teach, to be ordinary, necessary, and per-A.D 1648. 
petual m the church, the bishops succeeding them 
the former, the presbyters in latter function, 

11. Their evasion that Timothy and Titus were 
evangelists, and not bishops, is clearly refuted by 
Scultetus, Gerard, and others, yea, (as his majesty is 
informed,)' is rejected by some rigid presbyters, as 
Gillespie, Rutherford, &c. Besides, that Timothy 
and Titus were bishops is confirmed by the consen- 
tient testimony of antiquity, (St. Hierome himself 
recording them made by St. Paul’s ordination,) as 
also by a catalogue of twenty-seven bishops of Ephe- 
sus, lineally succeeding from Timothy, as is avouched 
by Dr. Reynolds against Hart. 

12. If the angels mentioned in the Revelations 
were not singular persons who had a prelacy over 
the church, whether were they the whole church, or 
so many individual pastors therein, or the whole 
college of presbyters, or singular presidents of those 
colleges? For into so many opinions these few are 
divWed amongst themselves, who herein divide them- 
selves from the ancient interpretation of the church 
government. 

13. Concerning ages succeeding the apostles, his 
majesty confesseth it but a human faith, which is 
begotten on human testimonies, yet so that in 
matter of fact it may be infallible, as by the credit 
of history we infallibly know that Aristotle was a 
Greek philosopher. 

14. The objected obscurity of church history in 
primitive times is a strong argument for episcopacy, 
which, notwithstanding the darkness of those times, 
is so clearly extant by their unquestionable catalogues. 

15. It is plain out of Clement, elsewhere, even by 
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A.D. 1648. the confession of ones, (not suspected to favour the 
hierarchy,) that he was accounted a bishop as dis- 
tinct from a presbyter. As for Ignatius his Epistles, 
though some out of partial disaffection to bishops 
have endeavoured to discredit the whole volume of 


them, without regard of ingenuity or truth; yet 
sundry of them, attested by antiquity, cannot with 
any forehead be denied to be his, giving testimony 
of the prelacy of a bishop above a presbyter. 

16. As for the difference between primitive epi- 
scopacy and present hierarchy, his majesty did not 
conceive that the additions granted by the favour of 
his royal progemtors for the enlarging of the power 
and privileges of bishops, did make the government 
substantially to differ from what it was, no more 
than arms and ornaments make a body really dif- 
ferent from itself, when it was naked and divested 
of the same. 


17. Whereas they besought his majesty to look 
rather to the original than succession of bishops, he 
thought it needful to look at both, the latter being: the 
best clue in such intrinsic cases to find out the former. 

18. Lastly, he professed himself unsatisfied in 
their answer, concerning the perpetual and unalter- 
able substantials of churdh government, as expecting 
from them a more particular resolution therein than 
what he had received. 


19. Eleven days after the parliament divines put 
liament di- in their auswer to his majesty’s last paper ; herein 

vines totbe.r rr> 

king, tney amrinea, they saw not by what warrant this 
writ of partition of the apostles’ office was taken 
forth : that the governing part should be in the 
hands of the bishops; the teaching and sacrament- 
& Vedelius Exerc. 8. in Ignat, cap. 3, 
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izing in the presbyters, scripture making no suchA-D 1648. 
enclosAe or partition wall. Besides, the challenge 
of episcopacy is grown to more than it pretended 
to in ancient times; some fathers’* acknowledging 
that bishops differed from presbyters only in matter 
of ordination. 

20. The abettors, say they, of this challenge, that 
they might resolve it at last into scripture, ascend by 
the scale of succession, going up the river to find 
the head, which, like the head of Nile, cannot be 
found. Such who would carry it higher endeavour 
to impe it into an apostolical office, and at last call 
it a divine institution, not by force of any express 
precept, but implicit practice of the apostles, 

21. They also returned that his majesty’s defini- 
tion of episcopal government is extracted out of the 
bishops of later date than scripture times. 

22. Concerning the ages succeeding the apostles. 
However episcopal government was generally cur- 
rent, yet the superscription thereof was not judged 
divine by some of those which were themselves 
bishops, or lived under that government, 

23. As they firmly believed, as to matter of fact, 
that Chrysostom and Augustine were bishops, as 
that Aristotle was a philosopher, so they would 
rather call such a belief, grounded upon human 
testimonies uncontrolled, certain than infallible. 

24. The darkness of the history of the church in 
the times succeeding the apostles, had an influence 
on the catalogue makers, who derived the series 
of the succession of bishops, taken much from tra^- 
dition and reports ; and it is a great blemish of 
their evidence, that the nearer they come to the 

^ St. Chrysost. St. Hierom, and of moderns, bishop Bilson. 

z 3 
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apostles’ times, (wherein this should be most clear 

^ to establish the succession firm at the first,) tTiey are 

most doubtfiil and contradictory one to the other. 

25. They granted that a succession of men to 
feed and govern those churches, which by ecclesias- 
tical WTiters, in compliance with the language of 
their own times, were called bishops, but not distinct 
from presbyters ; so that if such^a succession from 
the primitive times seriatim were proved, they would 
either be found more than bishops, as apostles and 
extraordinary persons, or less, as merely first presby- 
ters, not having the three essentials to episcopal 
government insisted on by his majesty. 

26. As for Ignatius, he cannot distinctly be known 
in Ignatius his Epistles, such their insincerity, adul- 
terate mixture, and interpolations; and take him 
gross, he is the patron of such rites as the church in 
that age never OAvned. 

27. They professed, that in their last answer, they 
related not to a school nicety, utrum episcopatm sit 
ordo vel gradus, the question being stated by popish 
authors, to whom they had no eye or reference. 

28. They humbly moved his majesty, that the 
regiments of human testimonies on both sides might 
be discharged the field, and the point of dispute 
tried alone by dint of holy scripture. 

29. They honoured the pious intentions and mag- 
nificence of his royal progenitors, acknowledging the 
ornamental accessions to the persons made no sub- 
stantial change in the office; but still, it remained 
to be proved that primitive episcopacy and present 
hierarchy are the same. 

30. They affirmed also that the power of episco- 
pacy under Christian and pagan princes is one and 
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the same, though the exercise be not; but acknow--^ 

° . ^4 Cnas. I. 

ledging’the subordination thereof to the sovereign 

power, with their accountableness to the laws of 
the land. 

81. They conclude with thanks to his majesty’s 
condescension in vouchsafing them the liberty and 
honour in examining his learned reply, praying God 
that a pen in the hand of such abilities might ever 
be employed i» a subject worthy thereof. 

32. Some days after, Ws majesty returned his last 
paper, wherein he not only acknowledgeth the great 
pains of these divines to inform his judgment accord- 
ing to their persuasions, but also took especial notice 
of their civilities of the application, both in the be- 
ginning and body of their reply. 

33. However he told them they mistook his 

meaning when they of a writ of partition, as if 

his majesty had cantoned out the episcopal govern- 
ment, one part to the bishops, another to the pres- 
byterians alone ; whereas his meaning was, that the 
ofl^e of teaching is common to both alike, but the 
other of governing peculiar to bishops alone *. 


' [On account of the abrupt 
termination of this passage, our 
author was thus attacked by 
his indefatigable censurer, Dr. 
Heylin: The man who reads 

this passage cannot choose but 
think that his majesty, being 
‘‘ vanquished by the arguments 
of the presbyterians, had 
“ given over the cause ; and 
“ therefore, as convicted in his 
conscience, rendereth them 
thanks for the instruction 
which he had received, and 
the civilities they used to- 
wards him‘ in the way there- 


“ of. But he that looks upon 
** his majesty’s last paper, will 
find that he had learnedly 
“ and divinely refelled all their 
arguments, and having so 
done, puts them in ‘mind of 
three questions which are 
proposed in his former pa- 
per, acknowledged by them- 
“ selves to be of great import- 
ance in the present contro- 
versy ; without an answer 
whereunto, his majesty de- 
“ clared that he would put 
“ an end to that conference. 
' l£ not being probable^* as he 
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A.D. 1648 34. I know not what truth there was in (and by 

consequence what belief is to he given t?)) their 
intelligence, who have reported and printed that in 
order of a pacification his majesty condescended, 

i. That the office of ordination for the space of 

three years should not be exercised by the bishops 
without the assent of the presb 3 d;ery, and. if this did 
not please, ” 

ii. That it should be suspended until twenty of 
hi s own nomination, consulting with the synod, (as- 
sembled by the appointment of the houses,) should 
determine some certainty touching some ecclesias- 
tical government. 

iii. That in the meantime the presbytery should 
be settled for experiment sake. 

iv. That though he would not suffer bishops’ 
lands to be sold and alienated from the church, yet 
he permitted them to be let out for ninety-nine 
years, paying a small price yearly in testimony of 
their hereditary right for the maintenance of bishops. 

V. That after that time expired they should retpm 
to the crown, to be employed for the use of the 
church. 

Here some presumed to know his majesty’s in- 
tention; that he determined with himself in the 
interim to redeem them by their own revenues, and 


told them, ‘ that they should those questions, his majesty 
“ work muck upon his judg~ remained sole master of the 
“ ment, whilst they are fearful field, &c/* To this Fuller 
“ to declare thdr own^ nor pos- replies; “ The posting press — 
** sible to relieve his conscience “ — mistaking xny copy com- 
“ hut by a free declaring of plete, and not attending my 
theirs* But they not able coming from London that 
“or not daring, for fear of “ morning from Waltham, clapt 
“displeasing their great mas- “ it up imperfect.” Appeal, &c. 
“ ters, to return an answer to p. 48.] 
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to refiind them to ecclesiastical uses, which is pro-A.D.*648. 
portiondble to his large heart in matters of that 
nature. 

35. Many now did hope for a happy agreement The king 

fsfichGd 

betwixt the king and parliament, when divine Pro- from the 
vidence (whose ways are often above reason but^^^t^^ji 
never against right) had otherwise ordered it; and“^^j^ 
seeing it was God’s will, it shall be ours to submit 
thereuntoh Qh, what can a day bring foi'th'°^ 
especially some pregnant day in the crisis of matters, 
producing more than what many barren years before 
beheld. The king’s person is seized on and brought 
up to London, arraigned before a select committee 
for that purpose, indicted, and upon his refusal to 
own their authority, finally condemned. But these 


^ For he gave the duke of 
Richmond the entire revenues 
of the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
in Scotland, to hold them until 
he should furnish him with 
lands of the same value, ex- 
pre.^ing then his resolution to 
restore them to the church. 

^ [There seems to have been 
a hope entertained at this time 
by some of the more moderate, 
that an amicable arrangement 
might have been made between 
the king and the parliament. 
Mr. Evelyn in this year has 
made the following entry in 
his diary : 4 May. Came 

“ up the Essex petitioners for 
“ an agreement 'twixt his ma- 
jesty and the rebels. The 
1 6th, the Surrey men ad- 
dressed the parliament for 
** the same ; of which some of 
“ them were slain and murder- 


** ed by Crom well’s guards in 
the New Palace Yard.” Pro- 
bably, their desires would have 
been frustrated, had it not been 
for the army, at this time quar- 
tered at Whitehall. Indeed 
so general was the expectation 
that the city would be plun- 
dered by the soldiers, that a 
proclamation was issued “ for 
“ all to stand on their guard.” 
At the 13th Dec. there is 
the following entry in Mr. 
Evelyn’s diary “The parlia- 
“ ment now sat up the whole 
night and endeavoured to 
have concluded the Isle of 
Wight treaty, but were sur- 
prised by the rebel army ; the 
“ members dispersed, and great 
confusion everywhere in ex- 
“ pectation of what would be 
next.”] 

Prov. xxvii. i. 
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A. 3 # 1648. things belong to the historian of the state, and this 
subject in itself is not so amiable and tempting as to 
invite us to trespass in the property of others in 
courting the prosecution thereof. 

Batrmvm gug gf entrance is to come in where the 

hunceonee- *' i i i 

demihi, state writer doth go out, whose pen hath always rol- 
lowed the confessors into the chamber of dying 
people ; and now must do its last devoir' to my 
gracious master, in describing his pious death and 
solemn burial. 

He heareth 37. n jjaving received in himself the sentence of 

the last ser- ® /* t v it* 

moiL, death. Dr. Juxon, bishop of London, preached pri- 
vately before him, at St. James’, on the Sunday 
following; his test, Rom. ii. 16, In the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my gospel. 

Hecewes 38 . Next Tuesday being the day of his dissolu- 

luL. tion, in the morning, alone, he received the com- 
munion from the hands of the said bishop®; at which 
time he read for the second lesson the 27 th chapter 
of St. Matthew, containing the history of the death 
and passion of our Saviour. Communion ended, the 
king heartily thanked the bishop for selecting so 
seasonable and comfortable a portion of scripture, 
seeing all human hope and happiness is founded on 
the sufferings of our Saviour. The bishop modestly 
disavowed any thanks due to himself, it being done 

^ [For the most complete “ of Commons, and attested 
and authentic information of “ under the hand of Phelps, 
the trial of Charles L, see A “ clerk to that infamous court. 
“ true copy of the Journal of Taken by J. Nalson, &c. 
the High Court of Justice 1684.”] 
for the Trial of Charles I., o [Nalson, p. 112.] 
as it was read in the House 
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merely by the direction of the Church of England, a. D.1S48. 
whose rdbric appointeth that chapter the second 
morning lesson for the thirtieth of January. 

39 . His hour drawing nigh, he passed thorough 
the Park to Whitehall: as he always was observed fronted, 
to walk very fast, so now he abated not any whit of 
his wonted c pace. In his passage, a sorry Mlow 
(seemingly some mean citizen) went abreast along 
with him, and ki an afiront often stared his majesty 
in the face, which caused him to turn it another way. 

The bishop of London, though not easily angered, 
was much offended hereat, as done out of despite- 
ful design, to discompose him before his death, and 
moved the captain of the guard he might be taken 
away, which was done accordingly p. 


P [The proceedings against 
the king to the very last mo- 
ment were marked with signal 
barbarity He was fetched 
from St. James’s to Whitehall 
at ten in the morning ; when he 
arrived at the place of execution 
the Scaffold was not fully pre- 
pared, and he was consequently 
compelled to wait in this painful 
suspense for two hours. Dur- 
ing his trial the brutal Brad- 
shaw had interrupted him in 
all attempts to justify his conv. 
duct, and now, at the last mo- 
ment, the tyrants artfully con- 
trived to prevent his being 
heard by posting soldiers at 
such distances as checked the 
approach of the spectators, and 
frustrated the king’s design of 
addressing them. The follow- 
ing remarks, which are found 
in Nalson’s History of the 
Trial, supply some particulars 
omitted by Fuller, and are too 


interesting to be neglected : — 
About two of the clock,” says 
that writer, his majesty was 
brought from St. James’ to 
“ Whitehall by a regiment of 
foot, with colours flying and 
drums beating, part marching 
before and part behind, with 
“ a private guard of partisans 
about him, the bishop on the 
one hand and colonel Tom- 
“ linson (who had the charge of 
“ him) on the other, both bare- 
headed ; his majesty walking 
“ very fast, and bidding them 
go faster, added * ^ That he 
“ now went before them to 
strive for a heavenly crown, 
with less solicitude than he 
“ had often encouraged his sol- 
" diers to fight for an earthly 
“ diadem’ 

Being come to the end of 
the Park, he went up the 
'' stairs leading to the long gal- 
“ lery in Whitehall, and so in- 
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His last 
question 


and speech 

falsely 

print^ 


Trouble 
well pre- 
vent^. 


40. Entering on the floor of death, he asked of 
colonel Tomlinson, who attended there, whether he 
might have the liberty to dispose of his own body, 
as to the place and manner of the burial thereof? 
The colonel answered that he could give his majesty 
no account at all therein. 

41. His majesty held in his hand a small piece of 
paper, some four inches square, containing heads 
whereon in his speech he intended tf) dilate ; and a 
tall soldier, looking over the king’s shoulders, read it 
as the king held it in his hand. As for the speech 
which passeth in print for the king’s, though taken 
in short-hand by one eminent therein, it is done so 
defectively it deserveth not to be accounted his 
speech, by the testimony of such as heard it. His 
speech ended, he gave that small paper to the bishop 
of London 

42. After his death, the officers demanded the 


“ to the cabinet chamber, where 
“ he used formerly to lodge. 
“ There, finding an unexpect- 
“ ed delay in being brought 
” upon the scaffold, which they 
*• had not as then fitted, he 
passed the time at convenient 
“ distances in prayer. About 
** twelve of the clock, his ma- 
“ jesty, refusing to dine, only 
ate a bit of bread and drank 
“ a glass of claret, and about an 
** hour after, colonel Hacker, 
** with other officers and sol- 
“ diers, brought him, with the 
bishop and colonel Tomlin- 
“ son, through the banqueting 
house to the scaffold, to 
which the passage was made 
through a window. Divers 
companies of foot and troops 
of horse were placed on each 


side of the street, which hin- 
” dered the approach of the 
“ very numerous spectators, 

and the king from speaking 
“ what he had premeditated.” 
Nalson, Trial, p. 113. The 
fatal stroke was given within a 
minute of two o’clock in the 
afternoon, Sanderson, 1 138, by 
the executioner, who wore a 
vizard.] 

<1 [He spoke very little, di- 
recting himself chiefly to colonel 
Tomlinson ; the rebels having 
taken the precaution of posting 
numerous companies of horse 
and foot on each side of the 
street to prevent the approach 
of the populace. Nalson, ib. 
p 113, who has preserved the 
king’s speech on ^is occasion.] 
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paper of the bishop ; who, because of the depth of a.d. 1648. 
his pockfet, smallness of that paper, and the mixture 
of others therewith, could not so soon produce it as 
was required. At last he brought it forth, but 
therewith the others were unsatisfied, (jealousy is 
quick of growth,) as not the same which his majesty 
delivered u»to him; when presently the soHier, 
whose rudeness (the bad cause of a good effect) had 
formerly over iijspected it in the king’s hand, attested 
this the very same paper, and prevented farther sus- 
picions, which might have* terminated to the bishop’s 
troubled 

43 . On the Wednesday sennight after®, his corpse. His corpse 
embalmed and coffined in lead, was delivered to the^dt»! 
care of two of his servants to be buried at Windsor; 
the one Anthony Mildmay, who formerly had been 
his sewer, as I take it ; the other, John Jojner, bred 
first in his majesty’s kitchen, afterwards a parliament 
captain, since by them deputed (when the Scots 
surrendered his person) cook to his majesty. This 
night they brought the corpse to Windsor, and 


^ From the bishop of 
“ London, long time kept pri- 
soner,” says Sanderson, ‘*they 
** take away all the king’s pa- 
“ pers, ransack his colFers and 
clothes for scripts and scrolls, 
but Almighty God in his pro- 
vidence hath preserved a vo- 
“ lume of the king’s own apost- 
“ hume work.” Reign of King 
Charles, p 1139.] 

[As soon as the head was 
severed from the body, it was 
placed in a coffin, and covered 
with a black velvet pall. On 
its removal to the king’s house 
at St. James’s, a great mul- 


titude of people pressed for- 
ward to see the king in the 
place where he lay, but few 
had leave to enter and behold 
it. Here his enemies, with a 
malice and villany almost un- 
paralleled in history, “ direct- 
“ ed their empirics to search 
‘‘ for such symptoms as might 
** disgrace his person or his pos- 
“ terity ; but herein they were 
prevented by an honest in- 
truder, who gave a true ac- 
“ count of his sound and ex- 
cellent temperament.” Nal- 
son, ibid, p. 1 1 8. Sanderson, 
p. 1138.] 
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A.D. 1648. digged a grave for it in St. George his chapel, on 
!i^^!!lilthe south side of the communion-table^. 

Theior^ 44. But next day the duke of Richmond the 
it marquis of Hertford^, and earls of South ampton^ 
and Lindsey* (others, though sent to, declining the 
service, so far was their fear above their gratitude to 
thek dead master) came to Windsor and brought 
with them two votes passed that morning in parlia- 
ment ; whereiij the ordering of the king’s burial, for 
the form and manner thereof, was wholly committed 
to the duke of Richmond, provided that the expense 
thereof exceeded not five hundred pounds. Coming 
into the castle, they shewed their commission to the 
governor, colonel Whichcot, desiring to inter the 
corpse according to the Common Prayer-Book of 
the Church of England ; the rather because the par- 
liament’s total remitting the manner of the burial to 
the duke’s discretion implied a permission thereof. 
This the governor refused, alleging it was improbable 
that the parliament would permit the use of what so 
solemnly they had abolished, and therein destroy 
their own act. 

Thegover- 45. The lords returned, that there was a differ- 
intion^^ ence betwixt destroying their own act, and dispens- 

^ [THeir wish, in the first ^ [William Seymour.] 
instance, was to have buried 7 [Thomas Wnothesley.] 

the body in king Henry the ^ [Montague Bertie. To 

Seventh’s chapel, in Westmin- these names should be added 
ster Abbey, but this was de- that of Juxon, bishop of Lon, 
nied them; his enemies con- don. Whatever praise, how- 
ceiving that the sympathies of ever, is due to this service, be- 
the people would be too vio- longs to Mr. Herbert and bi- 
lently moved by so public a shop Juxon; and let them have 
funeral, and a disturbance be it , these lords came in when 
created, which was judged the others were already con- 
unsafe and inconvenient.”] siderably advanced in their 
^ [James Stewart.] work.] * 
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ing with it, or suspending the exercise thereof, a. n. 1648 
That no {)ower so bindeth up its own hands as to - 
disable itself in some cases to recede from the rigour 
of their own acts, if they should see just occasion. 

All would not prevail, the governor persisting in the 
negative, and the lords betook themselves to their 
sad employment. 

46. They resolved not to inter the corpse in the'^^®*<”^s» 
grave which was provided for its kut in a vault, 

if the chapel afforded any. . Then fall they a search- 
ing, and in vain seek for one in king Henry the 
Eighth his chapel, (where the tomb intended for 
him by cardinal Wolsey lately stood,) because all 
there was solid earth ; besides, this place, at the pre- 
sent used for a magazine, was unsuiting with a 
solemn sepulture. Then with their feet they tried 
the quire, to see if a sound would confess any hol- 
lowness therein, and at last (directed by one of the 
aged poor knights) (Jid light on a vault in the middle 
thereof. 

47 . It was altogether dark, as made in the midst The de- 
of the quire, and an ordinary man could not stand SSf!* 
therein without stooping, as not past five foot high. 

In the midst thereof lay a large leaden cofiSn, with 
the feet towards the east, and a far less on the 
left side thereof. On the other side was room, 
neither to’ spare nor to want, for any other coffin 
of a moderate proportion. 

48. That one of the order was buried there. One of the 
plainly appeared by perfect pieces of purple velvet 
(their proper habit) remaining therein; though some 
pieces of the same velvet were fox-tawney, and 


3 - [That IS, an ordinary grave provided by the governor.] 
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A. D. 1648. some coal-black, (all eye of purple being put out 
therein,) though all originally of the same cloth, 
varying the colour, as it met with more or less 
moisture as it lay in the ground. 

Presumed 49. Now a Concurrence of presumptions concluded 
this great coffin to contain the corpse of king Henry 
the 'Eighth, though there was neither arms nor any 
inscription to evidence the same. 

See It in the j. The plac§ exactly corresponds r to the designa- 
Hen^hl^ tion of his burial, mentioned in his last will and 
testament. 

ii. The small coffin in all probability was his 
queen’s, Jane Seymour’s, (by whom in his will he 
desired to be buried,) and the room on the other 
side seems reserved for his surviving wife, queen 
Katherine Parr. 

iii. It was never remembered nor recorded that 
any subject of that order was interred in the body 
of that quire, but in by chapels. 

iv. An hearse stood over this vault in the days of 
queen Elizabeth, which (because cumbering the^ pas- 
sage) was removed in the reign of king James. 

I know a tradition is whispered from mouth to 
mouth, that king Henry his body was taken up and 
burned in the reign of queen Mary, and could name 
the knight (her privy councillor, and then dwelling 
not far off) muttered to be employed in this in- 
human action. This prevailed so ffir on the lord 
Herbert’s belief, that he closeth his History of King 
Henry the Eighth with these suspicious words, “ To 
“ conclude, I wish I could leave him in his grave.” 
But there is no certainty hereof, and more probable 
that here he quietly was reposed. The lead coffin 
being very thin was at this time casually broken. 
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and some yellow stuff, altogether scentless, like-'^-D-'M- 
powder oT gold, taken out of it, (conceived some— — 
exsiccative gums wherewith he was embalmed,) 
which the duke caused to be put in again and the 
coffin closed up**. 

50. The vault thus prepared, a scarf of lead was Theieaden 
provided some two foot long and five inches bread, onh^^n. 
therein to make an inscription. The letters the duke 
himself did delineate, and then a workipan was called 

to cut them out with a chisel. It bare some debate 
whether the letters should be made in those con- 
cavities to be cut out, or in the solid lead betwixt 
them. The latter was concluded on, because such 
vacuities are subject to be soon filled up with dust 
and render the inscription less legible, which was 

KING CHARLES, 1648. 

The plumber soldered it to the coffin about the 
breast of the corpse within the same®. 

51. All things thus in readiness, the corpse was The corpse 
brought to the vault, being borne by the soldiers 

of the garrison ; over it a black velvet hearse-cloth. 


^ [See a very interesting pa- 
per by sir Henry Halford, with 
the following title - An Ac- 
** count of what Appeared on 
Opening the Coffin of King 
“ Charles the First, in the 
“ Vault of King Henry the 
Eighth in St George's Cha- 
" pel at Windsor, on the First 
of April, 1813.” Reprinted 
at the end of the second vo- 
lume of the Life of James the 
Seconds edited by Dr. Clarke.] 
® [Herbert mentions a very 
touching circumstance in his 


affecting narrative . This is 
** memorable," he says, that 
at such time as the king's 
‘‘ body was brought out of St. 
George's Hall, the sky was 
serene and clear, but pre- 
sently it began to snow, and 
“ fell so fast, as by that time 
they came to the west end of 
“ the royal chapel the black 
velvet pall was all white, 
(the colour of innocency,) be- 
“ ing thick covered over with 
snow." Memoirs, p. 206.] 
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tte four labels whereof the four lords did support : 
the bishop of London stood weeping by, to tender 
that his service which might not be accepted. Then 
was it deposited in silence and sorrow in the vacant 
place in the vault (the hearse-cloth being cast in 
after it) about three of the clock in the afternoon, 
and tbs lords that night (though late) returned to 
London, 
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f As Fuller has passed over the last two years of this king’s reign 
in a very rapid and cursory manner, it has been thought advisable 
to reprint, by way of supplement, the Memoirs of Sir Thomas 
Herbert, who Attended the king in his bedchamber during that 
period, and was a loyal adherent tor his royal master in the time 
of his greatest troubles ] 


SIR THOMAS HERBERT’S 
MEMOIRS, &c. 


Sir, 

B y yours of the of August last, 1679, I find you 
have received my former letters of the first and thir- 
teenth of May, 1678. And seeing it is your further desire I 
should recollect what I can well remember upon that sad sub- 
ject, more at large, I am willing to satisfy you therein, so far 
forth as my memory will assist. 

Some short notes of occurrences I then took, which, in this 
long interval of time, and several removes with my family, are 
either lost or mislaid, so as at present I cannot find them ; 

®‘ This Memoir took its nse from heard the king express a wish in re- 
the following circumstance — About gard to the bestowing of his body 
the year 1677 or 1678, the parlia- after death. Sir Thomas in his answer 
ment having voted a large sum of enlarged upon various particulars, 
money towards a solemn funeral of then little known, which induced 
the late king, sir William Dugdale, sir WiUiam Dugdale to request of 
who had the simermtendence of the him the following short treatise here 
ceremonies, as Garter Ehng of Arms, reprmted. See Wood’s Ath. 11. 692. 
sent to sir Thomas Herbert to in- Sir Thomas died at York in 1682, 
quire of him whether he had ever aged 76. 

A cl ^ 
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which renders this narrative not so methodical, nor so large, 
as otherwise I should, and probably by you may be expected. 
Nor would I trouble you with what any other has written, 
but, in a summary way, give you some court passages, which 
I observed, during the last two j^ears of his late majesty^s 
life and reign, being the time of his solitude and sufferings. 
Neither will I retrospect to times of hostility, which (as I 
imagine)* ceased in or about the month of August, 1646^, nor 
speak of the grounds of that unhappy and destructive war, 
occasioned either by a contest for the militia^in this kingdom, 
or from some uproars in Scotland, arising (as pretended) by 
our introducing the Book of Common Prayer, in conformity 
to the liturgy; which they retaliated by endeavouring to 
impose upon us their discipline and forms of a Presbytery. 

These, with some other apprehensions, made the first dif- 
ference betwixt the king and parliament. But referring you 
to the histories which fully mention those things, you may 
there observe, that about the middle of April, 1646, the king 
being then at Oxford, had certain intelligence that sir Thomas 
Fairfax was returned out of the western countries, and upon 
the 27th of that month arrived at Newbury with his army, in 
order to his besieging the city of Oxford, which accordingly 
was, within four days after, invested : so as his majesty thought 
fit to leave that important garrison to the care of sir Thomas 
Glenham, the governor, a valiant and expert warrior, and in 
the night season, disguised and attended only by his servant 
Ashburnhamc and Dr. Hudson, hastened to the Leager before 
Newark, which at that time was on the one side straitened by 
major-general Poyntz, who commanded there the parliament 
forces; and on the other by general Leven<i and the Scots 
army, into whose hands his majesty was pleased to intrust 
himself, having (it seems) a solemn engagement from them to 
defend his royal person with their lives and fortunes , and not 
a little rejoicing was expressed in their camp at his majesty’s 
reception. For at his command, the 10th of May, the garrison 
was forthwith surrendered by the lord Bellasis, the governor ; 

^ Sir Thomas was admitted to his c gee Ashbumham’s Memoirs, 
place as groom of the bedchamber p 57, 80 
in 1647 That is, Alexander Lesley. 
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so as the English forces were put into possession of the town 
and casUe, which was well provided for defence ; and the Scots 
having got the king into their hands, marched with great haste 
into the north, till they attained Newcastle, where they rested, 
making that place their head quarters ; which being known * 
to sir Thomas Glenham, he entered into a treaty with sir 
Thomas Fairfax about the middle of May, and upon honour- 
able terms Oxford was yielded upon Midsumncfer-day, which 
was the"24th of June following. The governor (at the treaty 
proposing that he might have the liberty to know his majesty^s 
pleasure, whether he should yield up the garrison or not) had 
the king’s approbation with-* the lords of his majesty‘'s privy 
council, then in Oxford, for his surrender. 

Mean time the lords and commons in parliament assembled 
in Westminster, disliking that the king should so long and so 
fruitlessly continue amongst the Soots within this kingdom , 
the house of commons upon the 17th of April, 1646, published 
a declaration for maintaining a right understanding between 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, asserting thereby, 
that in as much as a safe and good peace is the right end of 
a just war, it was by them the more passionately desired ; 
and to that end and purpose they had framed several propo- 
sitions to be sent to the king, (some of which were primarily 
transmitted from both houses to their brethren of Scotland, 
for liheir consent, that those proposals might in the name of 
both kingdoms be tendered to the king.) Which being agreed, 
the lords and commons about the middle of July following, 
sent their desires (entituled Propositions for a Safe and 
Well-grounded Peace to be presented his Majesty,’’) by the 
earls of Pembroke and Suffolk®, members of the house of 
peers, with four of the house of commons, namely, sir Walter 
Earle, and sir John Hippesly, knights, Eobert Goodwin, and 
Luke Eobinson, esquires; who being come to Newcastle 
(which they attained in few days, the summer-season fa- 
vouring) the day after their arrival, they presented their 
propositions to the king. Who having heard them read, and 
deliberated upon them, disapproved of them, in regard they 
insisted upon confirmation of the national league and 

** Philip Heibert the notoiious and selfish poltroon, and James Howaid 
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covenant, the abolishing of episcopacy, investing the subject 
with the militia, exempting from pardon several lords and 
other considerable persons, that, during the war, adhered to 
him ; so as his majesty would in no wise give his royal assent. 
Nevertheless was graciously pleased to give the commissioners 
his hand to kiss, and to dismiss them with a friendly aspect. 
Who being returned to Westminster, made their report, and 
had the thanks of both houses for their pains. 

The parliament soon after came to an agi*eement with the 
Scots, to entrust the king with them ; hoping Jhat his drawing 
nearer London might conduce to a more speedy composure 
of the present unhappy differences between them. And like- 
wise, that upon payment of two hundred thousand pounds 
(sterling) the Scots army should depart this kingdom, as 
upon the 15th of November, 1646, which was by the house of 
commons publicly declared. The one moiety of that sum to 
be paid at Newcastle, upon their march back into Scotland ; 
the other half within twelve months after. Both which were 
punctually performed. 

Things being thus prepared in order thereto, the parliament 
nominated and appointed the earls of Pembroke and Denbigh^, 
the lord Montague of Boughton, and double their number of 
some members of the house of commons; namely, sir James 
Hariington, sir John Holland, sir John Cookes, baronets^ sir 
Walter Earle, knight, John Crew, esquire, and major-general 
Browne, with some private gentlemen, viz. sir Fulk Grevil, 
knight, Mr. James Harrington^, Mr Thomas Herbert, Mr. 

Anthony Mildman, Mr. Ansty, Mr. Babington, Mr. 

Muschamp, Mr. Clement Kinnersly, Mr. Beading, with some 
others, who accompanied those lords and gentlemen of the 
house of commons, to attend his majesty with his other 
servants, if he should think fit to approve of them. Mr. 
Stephen Marshal and Mr. Joseph Caryl (two ministers of the 
assembly of divines) also went along as chaplains to those 
lords and members of the house of commons, commissioners of 
parliament. 

^ Basil Fielding. Afterwards groom of the bed- 

& Notorious for the pait which he chambei with Heibert. 
took m the king’s trial 
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The 12th of January, 1646 those noblemen and gentlemen, 
(membefs of both houses,) with the other gentlemen afore- 
named, set forth from London, (the lords in their coaches,) 
and went the first night to Dunstable, the second to North- 
ampton, the third to Leicester, the fourth to Nottingham, the 
fifth to Doncaster, the sixth to Wetherby, the seventh to 
North-AUerton, the eighth to Durham, the ninth to New- 
castle ; in aSl two hundred miles, which with bad '^^^ays and 
short days made the travel less pleasant. 

The commissioners, after a very short repose, went to the 
house where the king then lodged in Newcastle; and being 
conducted to the presence-chamber, his majesty, soon after 
his being acquainted with their coming, came into the pre- 
sence, and with aifability received and gave them his hand to 
kiss; and being by the commissioners told the occasion of 
their repair thither to attend his majesty, the king seemed 
very well pleased therewith, and said they were welcome, for 
he knew most of them, none of them were strangers to him, 
and no less welcome was their business ; well hoping, that his 
drawing nearer his parliament would be a means to remove 
jealousies and distrusts, and establish a right understanding 
betwixt him and his two houses of parliament. 

The king, both by his alacrity and cheerfulness of his coun- 
teng-nce, made it appear to all that were there (and the pre- 
sence-chamber was then full thronged) that he was no less 
willing to part from the Scots than they with him ; and that 
his going south was very satisfactory to him : and after some 
mirthful passages with the earl of Pembroke, who (let others 
say what they will) loved the king in his heart, and certainly 
had never separated from him, had he not (by the procure- 
ment of some ill-willers) been committed to the Tower, and 
his white staff taken from him, only by reason of a sudden 
and unhappy falling out at a committee in the painted-cham- 
ber, with his kinsman the lord Mowbray, father to the duke 
of Norfolk ; and the lord chamberlain’s office conferred upon 
the earl of Essex, in which place the earl of Pembroke had 
served his majesty many years, with much honour, honesty, 
and splendor. The king told him he was glad to see he could 

iN. S 1647 
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go well in his old age perform so long a winterly journey with 
the rest of the commissioners who were youthful. *He then 
advised them to go and refresh themselves, and attend him 
the next morning, which the commissioners accordingly ob- 
served. 

Next morning being come, the commissioners attended his 
majesty, and after dinner humbly prayed his majesty to de- 
clare his"' pleasure as to his remove from Newcastle. The 
king then told them, he would not go thence till they had 
rested themselves some time, as was convement; being that 
they were to enter upon a further travel. After about four 
days longer stay, they repeated their desire, that his majesty 
would be pleased to appoint both the time and place he would 
remove unto, that orders might be given to make ready ac- 
cordingly ; both which he did, so that all things were speedily 
prepared by his majesty’s old servants for his journey to his 
house at Holdenby in Northamptonshire, commonly called 
Holmby, a very stately house, built by the lord chancellor 
Hatton, as the last and greatest monument of his youth, as 
he expressed ; and, in king James’s reign, purchased by queen 
Anne, for her second son the duke of York, who, by the 
death of prince Henry, became prince of Wales, and after- 
wards to the present duke, second son to king Charles the 
First, of whom we are now speaking. ^ 

And as my memory will serve, give me leave to name the 
several places his majesty lodged at between Newcastle and 
Holmby, the distance betwixt those two being about eight 
score miles 

The first night the king (being attended by his commis- 
sioners) came to Durham, the second to Richmond, the third 
to Eippon, the fourth to Leeds, the fifth to Rotheram, the 
sixth to Nottingham, the seventh to Leicester, the eighth to 
Holmby ; at some of which towns he staid some few days. 

And it is note-worthy, that through most parts where his 
majesty passed, some out of curiosity, but most (it may be 
presumed) for love, flocked to behold him, and accompanied 
him with acclamations of joy, and with their prayers for 
his preservation ; and, that not any of the troopers, who 
guarded the king, gave those country-people any check or 
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disturbance^ as the king passed, that could be observed, a 
civility Ms majesty was well pleased with 

Being arrived at Holmby, very many country gentlemen, 
gentlewomen, and others of ordinary rank, stood ready there 
to welcome the king with joyful countenances and prayers. 

The house was prepared with aU things req[uisite by Mr. 
Clement Kinnersly, his majesty’s servant in the wardrobe ; 
others also performing their duties in their respective offices 
and places : so as the court was accommodated with all things 
needful, both ii\ reference to the king, and likewise to the 
commissioners, their chaplains, gentlemen, attendants, and 
others, and all within the king’s house, without straitening ; 
and all the tables were as well furnished as they used to be 
when his majesty was in a peaceful and flourishing state. 

At mealtimes, the commissioners never failed to wait upon 
the king with all due observance, and there being none of his 
majesty’s chaplains in ordinary to wait, whom by his letter, 
dated the sixth of March, he desired, but denied by both 
houses, in regard they had not taken the covenant, the two 
divines, Mr. Marshall and Mr. Caryl, (who came along with 
the commissioners,) were most times present, when his majesty 
dined and supped, and willing to crave a blessing, but the 
king always said grace himself, standing under the state, his 
voi^e sometimes audible. His majesty, nevertheless, w^as civil 
to those ministers, seeming to have a good esteem of them, in 
reference to what he had heard, both as to their learning and 
conversation. Nor did he express a dislike towards any of 
his servants then attending him, as were free to repair to the 
chapel, where those ministers by turns preached forenoon and 
afternoon, every Lord’s day, before the commissioners, and 
others of the household ; albeit, as some of them would say, 
they had rather have heard such as the king better approved 
of. The king every Sunday sequestered himself to his private 
devotion, and all other days in the week spent two or three 
hours in reading, and other pious exercises ; at other times, 
for recreation, would after meals play a game at chess, and, 
for health sake, walk oft in the garden at Holmby with one 
or other of the commissioners ; and in regard there was no 
bowling-green then well kept at Holmby, the king would 
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sometimes ride to Harrowden, a house of the lord Vauxs 
about nine miles off, where there was a good bowhlig-green 
with gardens, groves, and walks, that afforded much pleasure. 
And other whiles to Althorpe, a fair house about two or three 
miles from Holmby, belonging to the lord Spencer, now earl 
of Sunderland, where also there was a green well kept. The 
king in his going to Harrowden passed over a bridge where 
major Bosvile^, disguised like a labouring man, stCTod and gave 
his majesty a packet from the queen. The king told fhe com- 
missioners, it was to obtain his leave for the prince to accom- 
pany Monsieur that campaign, in the French army, so as the 
disguised person was excused ^ 

In this interim jealousies increased, which begot fears, 
against which there is no fence. The commissioners pursuant 
to their instructions one time addressed themselves all toge- 
ther unto the king, and acquainted him therewith, and humbly 
prayed his majesty to dismiss such of his servants as were 
there, and had w^aited upon him at Oxford. 

This application of theirs w’as in no wise well pleasing to 
the king (having had long experience of the loyalty and good 
affection of those his servants) as appeared by his counte- 
nance, and the pause he made ere he gave the commissioners 
any answer Howbeit after some expostulation and deliber- 
ation, he condescended to that they proposed, they notrop- 
posing the continuance of Mr. James Maxwell and Mr. 
Patrick Maule^ their attendance upon his royal person, as 
grooms of his majesty’s bedchamber, in which place they 
had many years faithfully served the king 

Next day his majesty’s servants came, as at other times, 
into the presence-chamber; where, at dinner-time, they 
waited : but after his majesty arose from dinner, and ac- 
quainted them with what had passed betwixt him and the 
commissioners, they kissed his majesty’s hand, and with great 
expressions of grief for their dismiss, poured forth their 
prayers for his majesty’s freedom and preservation, and so 
departed. All that afternoon the king withdrew into his 


^ Probably sir Thomas Bosvile of i Afterwards eail of Penmaure in 
Eynsford m Kent. Scotland 
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bedchamber, having given orders, that none should interrupt 
him in hi« privacy. 

Soon after this, his majesty purposing to send a message to 
the parliament, after dinner he called the earl of Pembroke to 
him, and told him he would have Mr. Herbert come into his 
chamber, which the earl acquainting the commissioners with, 
Mr. Herbert was brought into the bedchamber by Mr. 
Maxwell, and, upon his knee, desired to know his itiajesty'^s 
pleasure', who told him, he would send a message to the par- 
liament : and having none there that he usually employed, and 
unwilling it should go under his own hand, called him in for 
that purpose. Mr. Herbert* having written as his majesty 
did dictate, was by him enjoined secresy, and not to commu- 
nicate it to any till made public by both houses if by them 
held meet ; which he carefully observed. 

About a week after, the king was pleased to tell the com- 
missioners, that seeing Mr. James Levington, Mr. Henry 
Murray, Mr Ashburnham, and Mr. Leggo, were for the pre- 
sent dismissed, he had taken notice of Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Thomas Herbeit, who had followed the court since his 
coming from Newcastle; and being well satisfied with the 
report he had concerning them, as to their sobriety and good 
education, he was willing to receive them as grooms into his 
bedchamber, to wait upon his person with Mr Maxwell and 
Mr. Maule ; which the commissioners apjiroving, they were 
that night admitted, and by his majesty instructed as to the 
duty and service he expected from them. 

They thenceforth attended his royal person, and agreeable 
to that great trust, with due observance and loyalty, as be- 
came servants ; and by Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Maule were 
afiectionately treated. Mr Harrington was a gentleman 
well accomplished, had waited upon the prince elector pala- 
tine in his chamber, had travelled Germany, Italy, and 
France, and spake their languages. Mr. Herbert in like sort 
had travelled through most parts of the Greater Asia, as also 
several parts of Afric and Europe", 

Wood thinks that this had refer- May 12, 1647 Athen u. 691 
ence to “ His Majesty’s message ° And published an account of 
for Peace,” dated from Holmby, his tiavels 
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His majesty, during his stay at Holmby, such times as he 
did not ride abroad for refreshment, would walk in^the long 
gravel walk in the garden ; where the earl of Pembroke was 
ofttimes v^ith the king, and not without some difficulty held 
pace with him, his majesty being quick and lively in his mo- 
tion. And other times with others of the commissioners, but 
most with major-general Browne, with whom the king was 
pleased to discourse often. And whensoever the king thus 
recreated himself, he never had above one in company, the 
rest keeping at a becoming distance, in sotpe other part of 
the privy-gax’den. For indeed as the commissioners always 
expressed a high respect to th^ king, so the king was very 
affable to the commissioners all the time they attended his 
majesty. 

During his majesty*s being at Holmby, the earl of Pem- 
broke fell sick by cold he had taken, and for three weeks 
kept his chamber, and turning to a fever he kept his bed ; 
and was so ill that Mr* Bathurst his physician had for some 
days (in regard he was ancient) small hopes of his life. The 
lord Herbert, his son, (having notice) hastened to him, ac- 
cording to his duty, which was some comfort to the earl ; and 
his majesty sent Mr. Herbert every day to inquire of his 
condition, and in person was graciously pleased to visit him 
twice, which kindness helped (as the doctor said) much tft his 
recovery. 

It is well worth our observation, that in all the time of his 
majesty’s restraint and solitude he was never sick, nor took 
any thing to prevent sickness, or had need of a physician : 
which (under God) is attributed to his quiet disposition and 
unparalleled patience ; to his exercise, when at home walking 
in the gallery and privy-garden, and other recreations when 
abroad; to his abstemiousness at meat, eating but of few dishes, 
(and as he used to say) agreeable to his exercise, drinking 
but twice every dinner and supper, once of beer, and once of 
wine and water mixed, only after fish a glass of French wine, 
the beverage he himself mixed at the cupboard, so he would 
have it; he very seldom eat and drank before dinner, nor 
between meals. 

His majesty being one cifternoon at bowls in the green at 
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Althorpe, it was whispered amongst the commissioners, who 
were then at bowls with the king, that a party of horse, ob- 
scurely headed, was marching towards Holmby , and for no 
good it was presumed, in regard neither the commissioners, 
nor colonel Graves, who kept the guard at Holmby and was 
an officer in the army, nor the commissioners’ servants, had 
the least notice of it from any officer or other correspondent 
in the army.* 

Whereupon the king, so soon as he was acquainted with it, 
immediately left^the green, and returned to Holmby ; where 
the commissioners, after consultation witTi colonel Graves, re- 
solved to stand upon their guard, and accordingly they forth- 
with doubled the guards for defence of his majesty’s person ^ 
and major-general Browne, calling all the soldiers together, 
acquainted them with the occasion, who promised to stand by 
him, and not to suffer any attempt upon the king’s person, or 
affront to the commissioners . but the difference is great be- 
twixt saying and doing, as soon appeared; for about mid- 
night came that party of horse, which in good order drew up 
before the house at Holmby, and at all avenues placed guards; 
which done, the officer that commanded the party alighted 
and demanded entrance. Colonel Graves and major-general 
Browne asked him his name and business. He replied his 
name was Joyce, a cornet in colonel Whaley’s regiment, and 
his business was to speak with the king “ From whom 
said they, From myself,” said he : at which they laughed. 
" It is no laughing matter,” said J oyce. They then advised 
him to draw off his men, and in the morning he should speak 
with the commissioners. “ I came not hither to be advised 
“ by you,” said he, nor have I any business with the com- 
missioners, my errand is to the king, and speak with him I 
must and will presently.” They then bid the soldiers within 
stand to their arms, and be ready to fire when ordered. But 
during this short treaty betwixt the cornet and the colonel, 
the soldiers had conference together, and so soon as they un- 
derstood they were fellow-soldiers of one and the same army, 
they quickly forgot what they had promised ; for they opened 
the gates and doors, shook one another by the hand, and bade 
them welcome. So little regard had they to their promise, 
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either in reference to the king’s safety, or the commissioners 
that attended him. 

Entrance being thus given, strict search was made after 
the colonel, who (though he was faultless, yet was it suggested 
he would have privately conveyed the king to London,) got 
happily out of their reach. Oentinels were ordered by Joyce 
to be set at the commissioners’ chamber-doors, that he might 
with less noise can*y on his design, and find way^to the back- 
stairs, where the grooms of his majesty’s bedchamber at- 
tended. The cornet being come to the dooi;* in rude manner 
knocked ; those within asking who it was that in such uncivil 
manner and so unseasonable a' time came to disquiet the 
king’s rest . The cornet replied, his name was Joyce, an oflS- 
cer of the army, sorry he should disquiet the king, but could 
not help it, for speak with him he would, and that presently. 

This strange confidence of his, and the posture he was in 
(having a cocked pistol in his hand) amazed these four gen- 
tlemen, Mr Maxwell, Mr. Maule, Mr. Harrington, and Mr. 
Herbert, whose duty it was and care to preserve his majesty’s 
person, and were resolved to sacrifice their lives rather than 
give him admittance; they in the first place asked Joyce if 
he had the commissioners’ approbation for his intrusion. He 
answered, No ; for he had ordered a guard to be set at their 
chamber- doors, and that he had his orders from those ^hat 
feared them not. He still pressed for entrance, and engaged 
his word to do the king no harm : they on the other side per- 
suaded him to lay aside his arms, and to forbear giving dis- 
turbance, the king being then asleep, assuring him that the 
next morning he should have his majesty’s answer to his 
errand. The cornet refused to part with either sword or 
pistol, and yet insisted to have the chamber-door opened. 
But these gentlemen keeping firm to their resolution, that he 
should not enter, the noise w^as so loud (which in this contest 
could not be avoided) as it seems awakened his majesty, for 
he rung his silver bell, at which Mr. Maxwell went into the 
bedchamber to know the king’s pleasure, the other three 
gentlemen meantime securing the door The king, being ac- 
quainted with the business and uncivil carriage of the cornet, 
sent word, he would not rise nor speak with him until morn- 
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ing : which being told the cornet, he huffed ; but seeing his 
design o©uld not be effected in the night, he retired : so as 
for a few hours there was silence. 

Morning being come, the king arose a little sooner than 
ordinary, and, having performed his morning exercise, he sent 
for Joyce, who with no less confidence than if he had been a 
supreme officer, approached the king, and acquainted him 
with the cojnmands he had concerning his removal. The 
king desired the commissioners might be sent for, and his 
orders communicated to them. The cornet replied, “ They 
" were to return back unto the parliainent.*” By whose 
" appointment said the kkig. As to that, the cornet had 
no answer. The king then said, By your favour, sir, let 
“ them have their liberty, and give me a sight of your instruc- 
tions/’ “ That,” said Joyce, ^^you shall see presently;” and 
forthwith drawing up his troop into the inner court, as near 
as he could unto the king. These, sir,” said he, “ are my 
instructions.” The king took a good view of them, and 
finding them proper men and well mounted and armed, smil- 
ingly told the cornet, his instructions were in fair characters, 
legible without spelling®. The cornet then pressing the king 
to go along with him, no prejudice being intended, but rather 
satisfaction : the king tSld him he would not stir, unless the 
commissioners went along with him. The cornet replied, for 
his part he was indifferent. However the commissioners in 
this interim had, by an express, acquainted the parliament 
with this violence ; and so soon as they perceived his majesty 
was inclinable to go with Joyce, and that it was the king’s 
pleasure they should follow him they knew not whither, they 
immediately made themselves ready. Nevertheless several 
questions they asked the cornet, whose answers were insigni- 
ficant. The commissioners then seeing reason was of no force 
to dissuade, nor menaces to affright, they were willing to at- 
tend the king at all adventures. 

This audacious attempt exceedingly troubled the commis- 
sioners ; and the more, for that they knew not how to help it, 
as well appeared by their countenances. And indeed it sad- 
dened the hearts of many ; the king was the merriest of the 

o According to sir John Berkeley, he had a guard of four hundred horse. 
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company, having (it seems) a confidence in the army, espe- 
cially from some of the greatest there, as was imaginrsd. 

The king (then being in his coach) called the earls of Pem- 
broke and Denbigh, as also the lord Montague, into it ; the 
other commissioners (members of the house of commons) 
being well mounted, followed ; leaving Holmby languishing : 
for about two years after, that beautiful and famous structure 
was, amfongst other his majesty’s royal houses, .^pulled down 
by order of the two houses of parliament, to satisfy the sol- 
diers’ arrears : whereby the splendor of the kingdom was not 
a little eclipsed, as by their ruins is now sadly manifested P. 

His majesty following his guid'O, the confident cornet, came 
that night to Hinchingbrook, heretofore a nunnery, now a 
fair mansion-house of colonel Edward Mounta^ue, created 
earl of Sandwich, in the twelfth year of the reign of king 
Charles II,; which colonel married Jemima daughter to Mr. 
Crew, who was created a baron of England the year after. 
Here his majesty was treated with honour and hearty wel- 
come, as were also the commissioners and the king’s servants. 
From Hinchingbrook the king went next night to Childersly, 
a house of sir J ohn Cutts, about four miles from Cambridge ; 
where, during his majesty’s three days stay, many masters, 
fellows, graduates, and scholars of that university repaired, to 
most of which the king was graciously pleased to give his hand 
to kiss, for which honour they returned their humble and gra- 
tulatory thanks with a V%mt rex. 

Thither also came sir Thomas Fairfax, general of the par- 
liament army, lieutenant-general Cromwell, commissary-general 
Ireton, seijeant-major-general Skippon, lieutenant-general 
Hammond, colonel Lambert, colonel Whalley, colonel Rich, 
colonel Dean, and several other field and commission officers 
of the army, as also Mr. Hugh Peters, Mr Dell, Mr. Sedg- 
wick, and others ; some of which, so soon as they came into 
the presence, kissed his majesty’s hand; the general sir 
Thomas Fairfax in the first place, whom the king took aside ; 

XT ^ Baker, the parliament, and the palace levelled 

Northamptonshire histonan, this is to the ground by the purchaser, 
not quite correct The house was who preserved only some few of the 
sold with the timber, when the offices, 
crown lands were alienated by the 
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and for about half an hour discoursmg with him, the general 
(unasked) disavowed his majesty’s seizure by J oyce at Holmby, 
as done without his order or approbation, but probably by 
some other powerful officer of the army, seeing that the cornet 
was neither at a council of war, nor otherwhere called to 
question for it. 

His majesty being now in the custody of the army, was highly 
caressed by ^11 the great officers, who seldom failed- to wait 
and discourse with him as opportunity offered. But the king 
had most conference with the general, the lieutenant-general, 
and commissary-general Ireton, (who indeed had the greatest 
influence in the army,) and then behaved themselves with civi- 
lity and due respect to his royal person, which made the king 
sometimes very pleasant in his discourse with them ; nor were 
the private soldiers wanting, in their way, to oblige all that 
followed the king with civility. 

From Ohilderley the king removed to his house at New- 
market, which was fitted for his reception, as well as that 
little edifice would admit, and where for some weeks he con- 
tinued ; and thence by messages, repeating to his two houses 
of parliament his desires of a further treaty for peace, that 
at Uxbridge concluding without any good success. 

WTiilst the king was "there, he would be often upon New- 
market heath to recreate himself, sometimes in his coach, but 
most part riding. That heath, for good air and pleasure, 
gives place to no other in this great island, insomuch that 
king James took exceeding delight there in hunting, hawking, 
and races, both horse and foot, and much frequented by for- 
mer princes. 

The army officers, during his majesty'^s residence at New- 
market, were constantly attending. The commissioners like- 
wise continued their waiting on the king ; who, in this condi- 
tion appeared very cheerful, having, as it was presumed, fair 
hopes as well as promises, that some of the grandees of the 
army would be instrumental, and, by their undoubted interest 
with the two houses and the army, endeavour a happy under- 
standing and accommodation between him and his parliament, 
being in the mean time sub Dei uumine tutus. 

It may not bo forgotten, that during his majesty’s stay at 

FULLER, rOL. VI. B b 
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Nowmarket, V6ry many of the gentry and others, men, women, 
and children, repaired thither from most parts of Cambridge- 
shire, Suffolk, Essex, and other neighbouring counties, to 
see the king: so that the presence-chamber was constantly 
thronged with people, especially when his majesty was at 
dinner or supper, and he seldom or never failed to dine in 
public; and when the people saw his majesty withdraw, their 
prayers in lotld acclamations ever followed him. Jhe king still 
observed his usual hours for private devotion ; and being ac- 
quainted that he was in a few days to remove thence to Hampton- 
court, he seemed much satisfied therewith, both that he might 
draw nearer his two houses of parliament, and for that the 
restraint upon him was there to be taken off, and he to have 
the exercise of public worship as heretofore, by his chaplains’ 
attendance ; and likewise that those his servants, who were 
dismissed at Holmby, should have liberty to return and wait 
in their respective places ; willing nevertheless that the earl 
of Pembroke, and the other lords and gentlemen, members of 
the house of commons, {their commissioners,) should abide 
with him, as also the other gentlemen that had attended his 
majesty, after his former servants were discharged by the 
commissioners. 

The king leaving Newmarket, took not the ready way to 
Hampton-court, his progress being according to the motion 
of the army ; so that for the most part he lodged at noble- 
men’s houses, save that at Eoyston, in his own little house, 
seldom used but when he hunted in those large open fields, 
where king James took much recreation ; here his majesty 
stayed two days, though the house was capable but of few at- 
tendants, and meanly furnished ; the town nevertheless, being 
large, made amends by that good accommodation it afforded 
the commissioners and the general officers of the army, as 
also his majesty’s followers and servants, which then were 
numerous. 

Here it was, (if my memory serve right,) that a gentleman, 
who was envoy from some German prince, whose dead father 
had been a companion to the knights of the most noble order 
of the Garter, made an address to his majesty, with a letter 
and return of the George and Garter, which was richly set with 
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diamonds ; and, according to the usual custom, humbly prayed 
to hav^ his majest 3 ^’s directions with whom they should be 
deposited. The jewels formerly were sent to the master of 
the king’s jewel-house, and the robes deposited with the dean 
of Windsor. A military ofi&cer, being in the room, was so 
malapert as to interpose, to the end that he might be privy to 
this affair, and hear what the envoy had to communicate to 
the king, who by his frown expressed his displeasure for so 
great a rudeness towards him, and incivility to the stranger ; 
but Mr. Babington, the king’s barber, standing by, and better 
understanding good manners, instructed the army officer by 
removing him further off;* with which the king was well 
pleased, and the officer (no less than a colonel) had a sound 
reproof soon after from sir Thomas Fairfax, the general. 

From Royston the king'lremoved, June S6, to Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire, about thirteen miles north of London ; a very 
noble house belonging to the lord Cecil, earl of Salisbury, 
having a vineyard, gardens and walks full of pleasure, where 
his majesty was treated with high civility and observance. 
Here the king stayed till the first of July ; then removing to 
Windsor, and two days after to Oaversham, a fair house of the 
lord Craven’s, almost opposite to Reading, the river of Thames 
interposing ; to which place repaired his highness the prince 
elector palatine, with several of the English nobility, as also 
sir Thomas Fairfax, and many officers of the army. On the 
15th of July the king went to Maidenhead ; and on the SOth 
to Woburn, heretofore a religious house for the Cistercians or 
White Monks, as we call them ; now a large and fair house 
of the lord Russel, earl of Bedford, where his majesty was 
honourably and affectionately welcomed, the commissioners 
and attendants entertained with high civility, as were also the 
army officers ; the earl of Cleveland with some other noble- 
men were here, and some late commander of the king’s army 
attending to kiss his majesty’s hand, had the freedom to wait 
and discourse, which was novel, as times then stood, and an 
omen of future harmony, as well-wishers to unity and peace 
conjectured. 

From Woburn his majesty removed to Latimers in Bucking- 
hamshire, a little but neat mansion-house of the lord Caven- 
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dish earl of Devonshire, the earl being then there to entertain 
the king His majesty leaving Latimers, it was thought he 
would have removed thence to Berkhampstead, a house once 
belonging to the king, now to the Carys ; but being unfur- 
nished, and unfitted to lodge at, others imagined he would go 
to Ashridge, (not above two miles thence,) where the earl of 
Bridgewater hath a very noble house and park : but the head 
quarters Tbeing then at St. Alban’s his majesty declined that 
northern progress, and rode by Cheneys and Rickmansworth 
to Moore Park, a pl^ce of much pleasure, •(not above two 
miles from Watford.) heretofore a park and house of retire^ 
ment to that most noble lord William Herbert earl of Pem- 
broke, lord steward of his majesty’s house, but since pur- 
chased by the lord Cary earl of Monmouth, with the curious 
gardens, water-works, &o. Where having dined, the king re- 
moved that night to Stoke, being about eight miles from 
Moore Park, a fair house, built by Henry lord Hastings earl 
of Huntingdon and lord president of the north; but since 
purchased by the lord chief justice Coke, whose daughter by 
the lady Elizabeth Cecil (the earl of Exeter’s daughter and 
widow to the lord chancellor Hatton) being married to sir 
John Villiers, the duke of Buckingham’s brother, it came to 
him, who in the year 1619 was created baron of this place 
and viscount Purbeck. The fourteenth day of August ^the 
king removed from Stoke to Oatlands, a large and beautiful 
house of the queen’s upon the river of Thames ; where, upon 
the plaistered wall in the stone gallery respecting the gardens, 
were very curiously pourtrayed that royal edifice (with Ponte- 
fract castle. Havering, Eltham, Nonsuch, and some other 
palaces assigned to her majesty) in like manner as you see at 
Fontainbleau, of several stately houses of the French kings. 
But, alas! this at Oatlands, with Richmond, Theobalds, 
Holmby, and other magnificent houses in this kingdom, were 
unhappily soon after pulled down, to raise money to satisfy 
the arrears of some regiments of the army : all which, it is 
believed, did not raise half so much as any of those princely 
houses cost when they were built ; such are the miserable 
effects of civil war. During this progress eleven eminent 
paembers ot the house of commons (desirous of^ peace) wer§ 
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Accused of treason by the army ; moving, that in the interim 
they might be expelled the house, and accordingly were se- 
cluded for six months, insomuch that some of them leaving 
this kingdom died beyond sea. 

About the middle of August the king removed to Hampton- 
court, a most large and imperial house, built by that pompous 
prelate cardinal Wolsey, in ostentation of his great wealth, 
and enlarged by king Henry the Eighth, so as it became a 
royal palace ; which, for beauty and grandeur, is exceeded 
by no structure ^n Europe ; unless it be the Escurial in Spain, 
which appears so magnificent by having the addition of a fair 
monastery, dedicated to St. Lawrence, wherein live a hun- 
dred and fifty monks of the order of St. Jerome, and hath 
also a college, schools, and outhouses built by king Philip II. 
who married our queen Mary. 

Hampton-court was then made ready for the court, and by 
Mr. Kinnersley, yeoman of the wardrobe, and others, prepared 
with what was needful for the court. And a court it now ap- 
peared to be : for there was a revival of what lustre it had 
formerly, his majesty then having the nobility about him, his 
chaplains to perform their duty, the house amply furnished, 
and his services in the accustomed form and state ; every one 
of his servants permitted to attend in their respective places ; 
nothing then appeared of discrimination ; intercourse was 
free between king and parliament, and the army seemed to 
endeavour a right understanding amongst different parties i 
also some treaties passed upon proposals presented his ma- 
jesty from the parliament, which gave hopes of an accommo- 
dation: the commissioners also continued their attendance 
about the king, and those gentlemen that waited at Holmby, 
were, by his majesty’s appointment, kept in their ofB.ces and 
places ; the general likewise, and other mihtary commanders, 
were much at court, and had frequent conference with the 
king in the park, and other where attending him i no offence 
at any time passed amongst the soldiers of either party; there 
was an amnesty by consent, pleasing, as was thought, to all 
parties. 

His majesty, during these halcyon days, intimated to the 
earl of Northumberland that he desired to see his children, who, 
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at that time, were under the government of that nobleman, 
and then in his house at Sion, which is about seven miles from 
Hampton-coui:t, in the way to London. The relater, amongst 
other the king’s ser\"ants, followed his majesty to Sion, which 
is denominated from the holy mount, so named, near Jeru- 
salem. This was first a monastery for monks, but they being 
by king Henry V. removed, in their rooms he placed nuns of 
St. Bridget’s order; and under the same roof (but i^eparatedby 
several walls) put so many priests and friars as were in num- 
ber equal to Christ with his apostles and discjples All which 
votaries were ejected by king Henry VII L, the church pulled 
down, and a fair house raised for a retiring place of the lord 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, (as was his other great mansion- 
house in the Strand,) but at present belonging to the lord 
Piercy, earl of Northumberland. Here the king met the 
young duke of Gloucester, and princess Elizabeth, who, so 
soon as they saw their royal father, upon their knees they 
begged his blessing, who heartily gave it, and was oveijoyed 
to see them so well in health and so honourably regarded. 

The earl welcomed the king with a very noble treat, and 
his followers had their tables richly furnished, by his behaviour 
expressing extraordinary contentment, to see the king and 
his children together after such various chances, and so long 
a separation. Night drawing on, his majesty returned to 
Hampton-court. 

The fairest day is seldom without a cloud ; for at this time 
some active and malevolent persons of the army, disguised 
under the specious name of ‘‘ Agitators,’^ being two selected 
out of every regiment, to meet and debate the concerns of the 
army, met frequently at Putney, and places thereabouts; who 
of their own accord, without either authority (as some aver) 
or countenance of the general, upon fair pretences had fre- 
quent consultations ; but intermeddling with affairs of state, 
were not unlike those that love to fish in troubled waters, and 
being men very popular in the army, had thence their impulse 
and approbation. What the result of councils amongst them 
was, who knows, or by what spirits agitated : yet about this 
time the house was rent, and the speaker went unto the army, 
which soon after marched through London to the Tower, to 
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which was committed the lord mayor, and other dissenting 
citizens, •in which confusion the king proposed a treaty, the 
Agitators, in opposition, published a book, intituled, An 
“ Agreement of the People^ which concerned his Majesty* s Per- 
“ son and Safety. But thence (as was well known) several 
things in design were rumoured, which fomented parties, and 
created jealousies and fears, and by some artifice insinuated, 
and a repre^ntation by letter gave his majesty an occasion of 
going from Hampton-court in the night, and in disguise with 
two grooms of his majesty'^s bed-chamber, Mr. Ashburnham 
and Mr. Legg, as also sir John Berkeley; and about the middle 
of November, anno 1 647, passed through a private door into the 
park, where no centinel was, and at Thames-Ditton crossed 
the river, to the amazement of the commissioners, who had 
not the least foreknowledge or apprehension of the king’s fear 
or intentions, and no less to the astonishment of the lords, 
and other his majesty’s servants, the commissioners especially, 
who in this ignorance expressed great trouble of mind, until 
the lord Mountague opened a letter his majesty left upon his 
table, directed to him, giving a hint of what induced him to 
hasten thence in such a manner, being for self-preservation, yet 
kindly acknowledging their civility to his person all along, with 
his good acceptance of their loyalty and service. 

His majesty being thus gone from Hampton-court, the 
king’s servants went with sad hearts to their several homes, 
and the earls of Pembroke and Denbigh, the lord Mountague, 
sir John Holland, sir James Harrington, sir John Cooke, with 
the rest of the commissioners, having acquainted the parlia- 
ment with the king’s departure and the letter he was pleased 
to leave behind him, they immediately received an invitation 
from both houses to return to Westminster, which accord- 
ingly they observed, and for their long and faithful service 
had thanks from the parliament. 

After few days it was known that the king was gone to 
Tichfield, a fair house of the earl of Southampton, and that 
upon the 13th November, 1647, he had crossed the sea, and 
was safe landed at Cowes in the Isle of Wight, where colonel 
Hammond the governor was attending, and passing through 
Newport (the principal town in that island) the governor, 
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with alacrity and confidence, conducted his majesty to Oaris- 
brook castle, attended only by sir John Berkeley 9, and those 
two gentlemen, his servants, lately mentioned. Sure I am, 
many that cordially loved the king did very much dislike his 
going to this place, it being so remote, and designed neither 
for his honour nor safety ; as the consequence proved. A 
gentlewoman, as his majesty passed through Newport, pre- 
sented hkn with a damask rose which grew in hgr garden at 
that cold season of the year, and prayed for him, which his 
majesty heartily thanked her for. 

Carisbrook castle is the only place of defence within that 
island, albeit, upon the marine, the isle hath many forts, or 
block-houses. Its name is derived from Whitgare, a Saxon, 
corruptly contracted to Garisbrook. The isle being subdued 
at the Conquest by William Fitz Osborne, earl of Hereford, 
he built this castle, which in king Henry III. his time was 
enlarged by Isabel de Fortibus, sister and heir to Baldwyn, 
earl of Devon and Albemarle, who founded there a priory, 
dedicated to St Mary Magdalen, for Benedictines or Black 
Monks, as we call them. The castle was new built (or en- 
larged rather) by order of king Henry VIII., and by queen 
Elizabeth regularly fortified ; so as the outworks are large, 
and planted with great ordnance, and has served as a place of 
retreat for the islanders against the French and Spaniard, 
when the English were in war with them. 

Thither (so soon as the king’s being there was rumoured) 
repaired several of his old servants, and some new, such as his 
majesty at that time thought fit to nominate, (for some weeks 
there was no prohibition, any that were desirous to see his 
majesty might without opposal,) or that, according to the 
duty of their place, were to give their attendance. His ma- 
jesty had free liberty to ride and recreate himself any where 
within the isle, when and where he pleased ; the only want 
was, that his chaplains, Di\ Sheldon and Dr. Hammond, were 
not long tolerated to perform their office, which was no little 
grief to him, in regard he had no disposition to hear those 

Q See sir John Berkley’s own ac- tive, p loi That the king was in- 
count of this affair in his Memoirs, veigled into this place is scarcely 
p. 163, and Ashbumham’s Narra- doubtful See Ludlow, p. 83. 
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that exercised according to the Directory which was then 
practised ; but hindered not his private devotion, which every 
day he carefully attended, and the LordVday he observed by 
reading the Bible, and other books fitting him for prayer and 
meditation in his oratory. 

Howbeit this liberty of refreshing in the isle abroad was of 
no long duration ; for about the middle of February, colonel 
Hammond, 4jhe governor, (soon after the kin^ art)se from 
dinner,)^ame into the presence, which was under his majesty’s 
bedchamber, anjj in solemn manner addressed himself to> the 
king ; and after a short preamble, said, he was sorry to ac- 
quaint his majesty with the’ orders he received the night be- 
fore from his superiors, and then pausing a while, the king 
bid him speak out. The governor replied, his orders were to 
forbid Mr. Ashburnham, Mr. Legg, and the rest of his ser- 
vants that were with him at Oxford, any further waiting on 
his person in that castle and garrison, the jealousies and appre- 
hensions of those times judging it inconvenient to continue 
such in their attendance about his person. 

The king, by his short silence, seemed surprised, and, by 
his countenance, appeared to be troubled. Such as were at 
that time in the presence noted it ; but not knowing the oc- 
casion of his majesty’s sadness, they seemed full of grief, as 
by their dejected looks was visible But the king beckoning 
with his hand to Mr, Ashburnham and some others, he told 
them what the governor had communicated, and what he ex- 
pected not, nor was agreeable to what some considerable per- 
sons had promised. But no remedy but patience, which in 
these straits he commonly had recourse unto, and is the noble 
way of overcoming. 

His majesty’s servants were much perplexed, and to expos- 
tulate with colonel Hammond, knew it would be to no pur- 
pose; the only comfort remaining was, that they were not 
excluded their royal master’s afiection, which supported them. 
Next day, after the king had dined, those gentlemen came 
all together, and prostrating themselves at his majesty’s 
feet, prayed God for his preservation, and kissing his hand, 
departed. 

This done, the day following a restraint began of the king’s 
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going any more abroad into the Isle of Wight, his majesty 
being then confined to Carisbrook castle and line without, 
albeit within the works, a place sufficiently large and conve- 
nient for the king’s walking and having good air, and a de- 
lightful prospect both to the sea and land: and for his 
majesty’s solace and recreation, the governor converted the 
barbacan (a spacious parading ground within the line, 
though withotit the castle) into a bowling-green, scarce to be 
equalled, and at one side built a pretty summer-house for 
retirement. At vacant hours these afforded the king most 
recreation, for the building within the castle walls had no 
gallery, nor rooms of state,, noir garden, so as his majesty, 
constantly in the forenoons, exercised himself in the walks 
without, and in the afternoons there also, and in the bowling- 
green or barbacan. Nevertheless both times he carefully ob- 
served his usual times set apart for his devotion and for writ- 
ing. Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert continued waiting on 
his majesty in the bedchamber: he gave Mr. Herbert the 
charge of his books, of which the king had a catalogue, and 
from time to time had brought unto him such as he was 
pleased to call for. The sacred Scripture was the book he 
most delighted in, read often in Bishop Andrews’ Sermons, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Policy, Dr. Hammond’s Works, Vil- 
lalpandus upon Ezekiel, &c., Sandys’s Paraphrase upon King 
David’s Psalms, Herbert’s Divine Poems; and also Gocftrey 
of Bulloigne, writ in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and done into 
English heroic verse by Mr. Fairfax, a poem his majesty 
much commended, as he did also Ariosto, by sir Jolin Har- 
rington, a facetious poet, much esteemed of by prince Henry 
his master, Spencer’s Fairy Queen, and the like, for alleviat- 
ing his spirits after serious studies. And at this time it was 
(as is presumed) he composed his book called Susjpiria 
Hegalia^^ published soon after his death, and entitled The 
King's Pourtraitme^ in his Solitudes and Sufferings f which 
manuscript Mr. Herbert found amongst those books his ma- 
jesty w’as pleased to give him, (those excepted which he be- 
queathed to his children, hereafter mentioned,) in regard Mr. 
Herbert, though he did not see the king write that book, his 
majesty being always private when he writ, and those his ser- 
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vants never coming into the bedchamber, when the king was 
private, «ntil he called ; yet comparing it with his hand- 
writing in other things, found it so very like, as induces his 
belief that it was his own handwriting, having seen much of 
the king’s writing before ; and to instance particulars in that 
his majesty’s translation of Dr. Saunderson the late bishop of 
Lincoln’s book De Juramentisf or like title, concerning 
oaths, all of it translated into English, and writ nvitlr his own 
hand ; and which, in his bedchamber, he was pleased to shew 
his servants, Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert, and com- 
manding them to examine it with the original, they found it 
accurately translated ; which? his majesty not long after shewed 
the bishop of London Dr. Juxon, and also Dr. Hammond, 
and Dr. Sheldon, his majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, (which 
first and last were afterwards archbishops of Canterbury,) such 
time as they waited upon him at Newport in the Isle of Wight 
during the treaty. In many of his books, he delighted him- 
self with the motto, Dwm spiro spero which he wrote 
frequently as the emblem of his hopes as well as endeavours 
for a happy agreement with his parliament. A harmony and 
good accommodation he heartily desired, and a fair end to all 
matters that made this unhappy separation : mean time alle- 
viating his mind by an honourable and cheerful submission to 
the Almighty, who in his wisdom orders and disposes all 
things according to his good pleasure, and who, in all his 
trials during his disconsolate condition, marvellously supported 
him with an unparalleled patience. In one of his books he 
writ this distich : — 

“ Rebus m adversis facile est contemnere vitam : 

Fortiter lUe facit qui miser esse potest ” 

And out of another poet, against the levelling and anti- 
monarchic spirits which predominated at that time: — 

FaJlitur egregio quisqms sub pnucipe credit 
Servitium , nunquam bbertas gratior extat, 

Quam sub rege pio, Claudian, 

with many others which are memorable, and express his de- 
light in learning. For he understood authors in the originals, 
whether Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, or Italian, which 
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three last he spoke perfectly ; and none better read in histo- 
ries of all sorts, which rendered him accomplished, «and also 
would discourse well in arts and sciences, and indeed not un- 
fitted for any subject. 

Notwithstanding this restraint, which the governor was 
strict in, (probably in pursuance of his instructions,) neverthe- 
less several diseased persons, troubled with the evil, resorted 
thither from' remote parts to be touched; and, after some 
stay in Newport or other villages about, made means to get 
within the line, and when the king went out.of the castle to- 
wards his usual walk about the barbacan, they had their 
wished opportunity to present themselves afore him, and he 
touched them. 

About this time one Mr. Sedgwick (sometime preacher in 
the parliament army) came to Oarisbrook castle, and desired 
colonel Hammond the governor‘’s leave to address himself to 
the king Mr. Harrington being acquainted with the occa- 
sion, told his majesty, that a minister was purposely come 
from London to discourse with him about his spiritual con- 
cerns, and was desirous to present his majesty with a book he 
had lately writ for his majesty’s perusal, which (as the gentle- 
man said) if his majesty would please to read, he supposed 
might be of much advantage to him, and comfort in that his 
uncomfortable condition. The king thereupon came forth, 
and Mr. Sedgmck, in decent manner, gave his majesty the 
book, the title whereof was, " Leases of the Tree of Life^* 
being an explication of the second verse of the twenty-second 
chapter of the Revelation of St. John. His majesty, after he 
read some part thereof, returned it with this short admonition 
and judgment, that, by what he had read in that book, he be- 
lieved the composer stood in some need of sleep. The king” s 
advice being taken in the best sense, the minister departed 
with seeming satisfaction. 

Next day one Mr. Harrington, a gentleman of a fair estate 
near Bath in Somersetshire, (son to sir John Harrington 
afore-mentioned,) came in like sort to Oarisbrook castle, upon 
the same charitable account. But his majesty, having heard 
something concerning him, thanked him likewise for his good 
intentions, having no mind to enter into discourse with him 
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upon controversial points ; so as that gentleman also returned 
next hoiilewards, having first wished the king much happiness. 

His majesty having thought fit to send a gracious message 
to his two houses of parliament, in the evening he gave it, 
sealed up, (and directed to the speaker of the house of lords 
pro tempore^) to his servant Mr. Herbert, with a letter to his 
daughter the princess Elizabeth, who was then at St. James‘’s 
house near Whitehall with her governess. The Wn(f was not 
favourable, so as Mr, Herbert had much ado to cross the sea 
from Oowes to Southampton ; but in regard the king had or- 
dered to make haste, so as the letter might be delivered next 
day before the house rose,” no delay was suffered. Being 
landed he immediately took post for London. It may not be 
forgotten, that at one stage, the post-master, (a malevolent 
person,) having notice that the packet came from the king, 
and required extraordinary speed; mounted Mr. Herbert 
upon a horse that had neither good eyes nor feet, so as he 
usually stumbled very much, which, with the deep ways 
(being winter) and dark night, in all probability might have 
abated his speed, but (through God’s goodness) the horse 
(though at his full gallop most part of that twelve miles 
riding) neither stumbled nor fell, which at the next stage was 
admired. The king’s packet was delivered to the lord Grey 
of Warwick^ (at that time speaker to the lords’ house,) 
within the time limited; which done, he waited upon the 
princess Elizabeth, then at St. James’s, who gave him her 
hand to kiss, being overjoyed with her royal father’s kind 
letter , to which she returned another by Mr. Herbert, who 
had the king’s approbation at his coming to Oarisbrook for 
his diligence. 

It was upon the l5th of April, the princess Henrietta (wife 
to the duke of Orleans afterwards) left Exeter (the place of 
her birth) and took ship for France to the queen; and upon 
the 15th of April, two years after that, the duke of York 
escaped from St. James’s, and went to the prince, then in 
Holland. 

Whilst these things were acting, the Scots, to regain their 
credit for delivering the king into the hands of the English, 

^.One of the judges. He signed the warrant. 
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(contrary to their promise when he left Oxford, and intrusted 
himself with them, when they besieged Newark, as**formerly 
hinted) upon a pretence to reinthrone the king. In or about 
May 1648, a Committee of Danger (as they termed it) was 
by an assembly of the States, in order thereto, constituted at 
Edinburgh, consisting of eight earls, eight barons, and eight 
burgesses, who being assembled, voted the raising an army of 
forty thousand men, to be commanded by duke Hamilton, 
with whom sir Marmaduke Langdale, and some other^colonels, 
gave the duke an assurance to « assist with- three thousand 
horse and foot. All expedition was used to raise this army, 
that they might make their invasion with least opposition ; 
having notice also from London and other parts, that upon 
the votes of making no further address, or receiving any mes- 
sage from the king, and that a closer restraint was by colonel 
Hammond thereupon put upon his majesty at Carisbrook 
castle, great discontents and murmurs arose amongst the 
people, in sundry parts of the nation, that broke out into in- 
surrections ; which, and with the intelligence duke Hamilton 
had, that sir Thomas Fairfax was engaged by the king’s party 
in Kent, Surrey, and other counties about London, and that 
lieutenant-general Cromwell at the same time was busied 
about the reducement of Pembroke castle, and other fortified 
places in the remotest parts of South Wales, animated^ the 
Scots the more to quicken their march into England, notwith- 
standing the number of their forces were with such difficulty 
raised, as they lost their opportunity, as being unable to raise 
above one-third of the number they intended ; nor did they 
enter England until the ISth of July 1648. 

A little before this the Londoners, in great multitudes, 
petitioned both houses of parliament that the secluded mem- 
bers might be recalled, and those other released who were 
then under restraint, and be permitted to sit as formerly ; 
part of their request was granted, upon their willingness to 
let major-general Skippon command the city militia ; which 
being granted, several regiments were quartered in London, 
as also in Somerset house in the Strand, the Mews, and 
Whitehall, the rest of the army having quarters assigned 
more remote from London. The Essex and Surrey men like- 
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wise petitioned the two houses that the army might be satis- 
fied theis arrears, and then disbanded, and that the late vote 
for making no further address to the king might be nulled, 
and that they would comply with his majesty’s proposal for a 
personal treaty. 

That word, " disbanding,” sounded harshly in the soldiers’ 
ears, insomuch as some of them affronted the petitioners, so 
that from wQrds they fell to blows, which was taken ki ill part 
by many; but especially by such of their Kentish neighbours 
as inclined to the regal party, who, resenting the bad usage 
the Surrey petitioners had received, made that and the king’s 
restraint the pretence of thek sudden rising in arms, insomuch 
as upwards of ten thousand men, headed by Mr. Hales, and 
some other persons of note living there, publicly declared for 
king and parliament. 

This was soon known to that part of sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
army that quartered thereabout ; for colonel Eich, with his 
horse regiment, and colonel Hewson with his of foot, fell upon 
a party near Gravesend, so as in disorder they made towards 
Maidstone, which place they fortified as well as few hands and 
little time gave leave, though to small purpose, those regi- 
ments marching after them with speed; nevertheless the dis- 
pute was very sharp, the Kentish men stood so well to their 
arms, and made such opposition, so that the fight was for 
some hours maintained with great resolution on both sides, 
and many were killed in the conflict ; howbeit, in conclusion, 
the parliament soldiers had the better of the day, and took 
many prisoners, the rest that escaped marched towards the 
Thames, and with others rendezvoused upon Blackheath, 
where several ofiicers and soldiers that had served in the 
king’s army repaired to them, which so increased their num- 
ber, as induced the lord Goring earl of Norwich to command 
that little army, who having intelligence that sir Thomas 
Fairfax was with several regiments of horse and foot advano- 
ing against him, he thought fit to decline the engagement till 
he had a reinforcement, and in order thereto he crossed the 
Thames near Greenwich into Essex, where sir Charles Lucas 
joined him with two thousand horse and foot ; amongst which 
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were many principal commanders, namely, the lord Oapell, the 
lord Loughborough, and other officers of note ; and being 
near four thousand men, they marched to Colchester, where 
expecting a siege in short space, with the help of many hands, 
they regularly fortified it. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax had quick inteUigence of their proceed- 
ings, so as he ordered colonel Hewson and colonel Eich with 
their regiments to quiet the Kentish commotion, ^nd with the 
rest of the army he drew towards Colchester, which he closely 
besieged, about the middle of Ju^iie 1648. 

At this time was lieutenant-general Cromwell hurried about 
the reducement of the strong castle of Pembroke (the utmost 
part of South Wales,) which was defended by major-general 
Langhorn, colonel Powell, and colonel Poyer, men of signal 
courage and interest in those parts. 

The Scots also, under duke Hamilton’s command, about 
this time (which was the first week in July 1648) entered 
this kingdom near to Carlisle, (sir Philip Musgrave governor,) 
sir Marmaduke Langdale, with his brigade, joining with them. 
Much about this time also a great part of the navy, by 
procurement of vice-admiral Batten (in whose place the two 
houses of parliament had put colonel Eanesborough) de- 
clared for the king, and put themselves under the command 
of the prince of Wales, the duke of York going abroad, hav- 
ing in a disguise left St. James’s, and the earl of Nortlium- 
berland, his governor, and with one servant escaped, and got 
into Holland, (there being also aboard prince Eupert, and 
sundry other noblemen and gentlemen of quality, with two 
thousand soldiers, who being under sail quickly,) the wind fa- 
vouring, landed at Yarmouth, in expectation of increasing 
their numbers in Norfolk, and the neighbouring counties, who 
had, during the late war, appeared for the king,* but failing 
to come to his assistance, and hearing that colonel Scroop 
was with a considerable force upon a speedy march thither- 
ward, the prince by advice of a council of war was persuaded 
to ship his men, and to direct his course toward Sandwich or 
Deal in Kent, to countenance those that had declared for the 
king: but his coming was too late, the parliament forces there 
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having worsted the king’s party. So as the prince finding the 
opportunity lost, and his fleet in want of provisions, weighing 
anchor, he returned into the Netherlands. 

Nevertheless, about the beginning of July, the earl of Hol- 
land, seconded by the duke of Buckingham, the lord Francis 
Villiers, his brother, the earl of Peterborough s, and several 
others of note, made a second attempt in Kent, upon his ma- 
jesty’s behalf, appearing with a considerable p'hrty^'of horse 
and foot; and marching in good order into Surrey, drew up 
near Kingston upon Thames,^ in hopes that several officers and 
private soldiers, who had served the king, would have come 
into their rendezvous ; but few appearing to reinforce them, 
they marched towards Reygate, about a dozen miles from 
Kingston, which ere they could reach, they were engaged by 
colonel Rich his regiment of horse, and after a sharp skirmish 
forced to retreat back towards Kingston, and endeavouring 
to make good a pass between Ewell and Nonsuch-park, the 
fight was on either side maintained with extraordinary fierce- 
ness and valour, in which there wefe many gentlemen slain on 
both sides, amongst which was the lord Francis Villiers, who 
that day expressed much courage, and, as report goes, was 
offered but refused quarter* 

The king’s party being thus overcome, such as were not 
prisoners of war, (of which were several of the better sort,) the 
rest shifted for themselves the best they could. Nevertheless, 
the earl of Holland with a small party got to Kingston upon 
Thames, which place, though favouring the king’s friends, and 
so near neighbouring Hampton-court, durst not in that con- 
dition warrant the earl’s stay, the parliament forces being in 
pursuit ; so as leaving that place, he hastened towards Hunt- 
ingdon, thinking to find security there, at least for some time; 
but by the way, colonel Scroop interposing with two regiments 
of horse and foot from Norfolk, the earl after some resistance 
near St, Neot’s, seven miles from Huntingdon, was taken pri- 
soner, and thence, under a guard of horse, sent to Warwick 
castle, where he remained till he was brought to London. 
The duke of Buckingham, in this interim, passed through the 

s Henry Mordaunt. 
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county of Lincoln, to the sea-coast, where happily finding a 
small vessel, he adventured the sea, and having a favourable 
gale of wind, in few hours arrived safely in Holland, where 
he found the prince. 

Whilst these things were in agitation, duke Hamilton, upon 
the ISth of July (as hath been hinted) invaded England with 
his Scots, who were far short of the number the Committee of 
Danger voted at Edinburgh, as formerly mentioned ; but was 
supplied by the splendor of his own equipage, his army (as 
some report) was not fifteen thousand horse and foot ; yet by 
that addition from sir Marmaduke Langdale, and which sir 
Philip Musgrave and other En^ish oflBeers brought, he was 
twenty thousand men, or thereabouts. The Scots army 
marched as far as Appleby, in Westmoreland, without oppo- 
sition, where major-general Lambert was quartered; near 
which, after a short dispute, the Scots made the English party 
to retire,-first to Kirkby Steven, and then to Bowes, so as the 
Scots (to refresh themselves) stayed a few days in Kendal, 
expecting more force out of Scotland ; which failed them. 

Nevertheless, with the army he had, and animated with 
his late success, he marched into Lancashire, thinking there 
to be reinforced by many, that during the late war had ap- 
peared opposite to the parliament forces ; but the report of 
lieutenant-general OromwelPs approach disanimated several 
persons of note in those parts ; so that duke^Hamilton failed 
much of his expectations. The sequestration of men’s estates 
was so great a terror to many. Nor did major-general Monro, 
with his forces, follow the duke, as was intended ; he and the 
marquis of Montrosse having enough to do at home by op- 
posing the marquis of Argyle, vho, with general Lesly, were 
against duke Hamilton’s invading England. 

Nor was the rumour of lieutenant-general CromwelFs march 
towards the Scots false. For so soon as he had intelligence 
of the duke’s coming to Perth, he quickly dispatched his 
leaguer at Pembroke, which was surrendered ; and, as with a 
flying army, made all haste possible to join with major-general 
Lambert and colonel Harrison to fight the Scots The duke 


^ See Ludlow, p loo. 
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therefore thought it his best course to adventure a speedy en- 
gagement : in order whereto he marched to Preston in Lan- 
cashire, and upon the 17th day of August (having notice by 
his scouts that the parliament forces observed his motion 
and were drawing up towards him; he drew up in battalia, 
upon a moor about three miles from Preston, where both ar- 
mies faced each other ; major Smithson commanded the for- 
lorn, and worsted a part of the van of the Scots army, so as 
the armies immediately engaged. 

For two hours^space the fight was equally maintained, and 
fought with marvellous fierceness and desperate courage, so 
as many were slain ; but at length the Scots gave ground, and 
the greatest part of their army marched back towards Lancas- 
ter, the lesser part towards Preston. The parliament forces 
marched close after the Scots, who at Eibble-bridge (which is 
not far from Haughton-tower) made a stand, as resolving to 
make good that passage, which accordingly they for some 
hours maintained with great courage, but being overpowered 
by the English cavalry, who pressed upon the Scots with great 
resolution, and gained the pass, the duke (contrary to com- 
mon sense) declined his retreat northwards towards Lancaster, 
whither the other part of his army was gone, and marched 
southwards to Wigan, (a small distance from Lathom, the earl 
of Derby’s noble house,) and the next day to Warrington, 
watered by the river Mersey, over which there is a bridge, 
and where the Scots disputed that pass with signal courage. 
But the duke’s army being much weakened through w’ant of 
that part which went to Lancaster, and interposed by some 
regiments of the English army, and lieutenant-general Crom- 
well being some time before come up to reinforce major- 
general Lambert and colonel Harrison with a numerous 
party, finding his army much discouraged, and much inferior in 
strength to his adversaries, in despair, he left the foot to shift 
for themselves ; who being thus deserted, about four thousand 
of them threw down their arms, having quarter ; the duke, 
with three thousand horse, escaping to Nantwich in Cheshire; 
where, and by their disordered march, the greatest part were 
snapped by the country people and some soldiers that followed 
the chase. Duke Hamilton, hastening into Staflbrdshire, at 
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TJttoxeter yielded himself prisoner to the lord Grey of Groby, 
who with a convoy sent him to Asliby-de-la-Zoueh, ^of which 
the earl of Huntingdon is lord,) and shortly, vrith many other 
of the Scots, prisoners to London. 

The Scots army being thus overcome, lieutenant-general 
Cromwell with his forces advanced into Scotland without op- 
position, hearing that Monro was with eight thousand horse 
and foot remedy to follow duke Hamilton's army^; but having 
notice of his defeat, he thought good to hearken to the earl 
of Argyle’s advice, which was to forbear his^march, insomuch 
as lieutenant-general Cromwell entered Scotland with his 
forces unopposed, and at Edinburgh was amicably received, 
and treated with all demonstrations of affection. Such are 
the strange effects and vicissitudes of war. 

All this time Colchester held out, though straitly besieged by 
sir Thomas Fairfax with his army, where much gallantry and 
valour appeared on both sides Yet at length the besieged, 
being in want of powder and other provisions, and having cer- 
tain intelligence of duke Hamilton’s overthrow, as also hope- 
less of help from abroad, or a supply of what the town and 
garrison extremely wanted, and how unsuccessful the king’s 
parties bad been in several places, having called a council of 
war, it was resolved that commissioners should be named to 
treat with sir Thomas Fairfax upon certain articles ; which 
being agreed, Colchester was delivered up to the parliament’s 
general the ^7th day of August 1648; sir Thomas Fairfax 
forthwith removing to St. Alban’s, which for some time he 
made his head quarter. 

These military proceedings happening during his majesty’s 
confinement at Carisbrook castle, I thought pertinent to in- 
termix with other occurrences, which otherwise should have 
been omitted. 

Now in regard it hath been suggested by some, that the 
king was not ignorant of duke Hamilton’s preparations, and 
intentions by force of arms to set his majesty at liberty and 
settle him in his throne ; and that the king, by a letter from 
the queen, was acquainted therewith ; which letter was inter- 


* See a detailed account of the siege in Mercurius Rusticus 
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cepted, the seal violated, and the letter read by some great 
ofBcers the army, members of the commons house ; who, 
during his majesty’s being with the army (after his remove 
from Holmby), had upon valuable considerations of wealth 
and honour, undertaken, by their interest in both places, to 
restore the king, upon condition that he would wholly confide 
in them, without having recourse to other means ; which his 
majesty eon|enting to, they carried on their design until they 
met with the queen’s letter, which startled them ; so as clos- 
ing it very artificially, and conveying it into the king’s hands, 
he could not perceive the letter had been intercepted or the 
seal broken, whereby the intelligence the queen gave might be 
known to any but himself ; upon their discourse soon after 
with the king, asking him if he knew, that duke Hamilton 
was with a powerful army of Soots preparing to do that by 
force, which they had undertaken to efiPect by their interest 
with both houses of parliament and army, in no wise doubting 
to compass it for his happy restoration; the king not ac- 
quainting them with the contents of her majesty’s letter con- 
cerning the duke’s invasion, they were thenceforth distrustful 
of him, which totally altered their former resolution in order 
to his reestablishment and freedom : 

This, as I said before, hath been suggested ; but assuredly 
little credit is given to this report, especially by unbiassed 
persons. 

For albeit some great commanders in the army, by the 
influence they had also in both houses, might probably upon 
a right prospect of peace and expectation of preferment, (a 
powerful magnet,) confirm the king in his belief, (credulity 
being rather a fault than an offence, seeing it hurts none but 
itself,) that they both could and would use their best endea- 
vours to accommodate him by a speedy composure of all those 
differences that secluded him from exercising his regal power, 
(the thing aimed at, and by sober persons cordially desired ;) 
yet it IS not to be presumed that his majesty would dissemble 
or falsify his word and promise to depend upon them ; the busi-' 
ness being so much to his satisfaction. And it may be sup- 
posed, that his majesty might at Hampton-court (where it is 
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pretended the letter was intercepted) have the opportunity to 
acquaint the queen with the fair hopes and intentions of the 
army, to incline the two houses to agree the differences, and 
remove the jealousies that occasioned tliis late war, and re- 
store peace to a distracted kingdom, (which it is probable her 
majesty would be glad to hear, and acquiesce in the king’s 
prudence ;) so as it is unlikely the queen would hazard his 
restoration any other way; especially by the Scots, who, if suc- 
cess should smile upon them in that attempt, would in all pro- 
bability have insisted upon his majesty’s taking and confirming 
the league and covenant, which the king was averse to. 

Nor had his majesty confidence in duke Hamilton, as 
appeared by that his presage, that if the duke would in a 
hostile way enter this kingdom, he was a lost person ; and if 
such a thing should happen, he charged all such as had been 
of his party in the war to forbear joining with the Scots. 
Nor can it rationally be granted, that the queen could, at the 
king’s residence at Hampton-court, have such quick intelli- 
gence of duke Hamilton’s design ; the time of this intercepted 
letter being near eleven months before the Committee of 
Danger was formed, which was previous to the duke’s pre- 
parations, or any thing in order to it. 

Moreover, granting there was such a letter, yet that it should 
be intercepted seems strange, being presumed it would be sent 
by a trusty person ; and the court at that time being witKout 
any restraint, (none forbidden access unto the king ;) also no 
less incredible, that her majesty’s seal being broken could be 
so artificially closed, as the king (who w^as accurate in observing 
seals and curiosities of all sorts) sliould not discern the fraud. 
And as to the discontent those army-officers expressed by ab- 
senting themselves from court ; this relater observed no such 
thing, but that, (as at other times,) they frequented it; so as 
until the king in disguise went thence, the military men did 
not withdraw, nor till the commissioners departed , as did all 
the king’s servants; who, as men amazed, stood for some time 
gazing one upon another. For being then without a master, 
the diet ceased, and with sad hearts they went thence to their 
several homes So that upon the whole matter it may be be- 
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lieved that the report concerning the letter of intelligence from 
the que5n is fictitious ; only designed to asperse the king and 
to blemish his integrity; which (as he himself hath declared) 
he highly prized. And indeed a saying of his is worthy to be 
writ in letters of gold: That he could more willingly lose his 
“ crowns than his credit ; his kingdoms being less valuable to 
him than his honour and reputation.” 

Faith, assuredly, is the foundation upon •which justice 
and truth are built,” saith Cicero the orator and great 
statesman, who (albeit the Romans of ali men got most by war) 
hath this assertion, That an unjust peace is preferable to 
a just war ” And it was a generous saying of king Henry IV. 
of France, our king’s father-in-law: ‘‘That it was a barbarous 
“ thing, yea, contrary to Christianity and nature, to make war 
“ for the love of war ; a Christian king never refusing peace, 
“ if not wholly disadvantageous. For a king’s honour and 
“ justice are and ought to be like a rock of diamonds, that 
“ remains impenetrable.” It was an excellent and memorable 
expression of the king, such time as he signed the Petition of 
Right, that he did it with a good heart. “ For,” saith he, ‘‘ pre- 
“ rogative is to defend the subject’s liberty and freedom, see- 
“ ing their freedom strengthens the king’s prerogative.” Thus 
much I have thought fit to say, to wipe ofi* that aspersion of 
double-dealing, and to vindicate injured innocence. 

Return we now to the Isle of Wight. 

I formerly hinted, that during the time that Dr. Sheldon 
(afterw'ards archbishop of Canterbury) and Dr. Hammond, 
his majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, were permitted to wait at 
Carisbrook castle, they performed the service afore the king; 
howbeit their stay was but short, the governor giving them 
unexpectedly a dismiss ; so as the king thenceforth was chap- 
lain to himself, not thinking fit to accept any minister of the 
presbytery, albeit he returned them thanks and was civil to 
them. 

Amongst others of that judgment, conforming to the Direc- 
tory, was one Mr Troughton, a young man, and I think a 
graduate in one of our universities ; who during his majesty’s 
confinement in Carisbrook castle, was chaplain to the gover- 
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nor, and preacher to the officers and soldiers in that garrisony. 
He seldom failed to be in thepresence-chamberwheif the king 
dined, delighting to see the king, and though he was but young, 
yet was he a student, and could argue pretty well in defence of 
some tenets he held, in opposition to some ceremonies he had 
seen practised in churches, and discipline in the episcopacy. 
The king usually after meals would walk for near an hour 
and take many turns in the presence-chamber, and pleasur- 
ably enter into disputation with Mr. Troughton, who was 
very earnest in maintaining his arguments; an/:! the king never 
discouraged him, but being the better logician, had the advan- 
tage, and being better read in history and controversial 
points, gained ground of his opponent The king always 
parted merrily, and was very pleasant ; but one time, during 
their discourse, this young disputant standing at one end of 
the room, between a lieutenant of foot (who had his sword in 
his hand, and was earnestly hearkening to their debate) and 
a gentleman that was not known to many there ; the king in 
the heat of his discourse, took the officer’s sword out of his 
hand so unexpectedly, as made the officer look strangely; and 
then drawing it, afiFrighted the disputant, (he not imagining 
the reason,) until the gentleman better understanding the 
meaning, fell presently upon his knee, and his majesty laying 
the sword upon his shoulder, conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, telling him, it was to perform a promise to his 
relations. That young gentleman^ is since advanced to greater 
honour and office under our sovereign. 


^ As for this chaplain Troughton, 
though Thomas Herbert, then one 
" of the grooms of his majesty’s bed- 
“ chamber, from whom I had this 
" story [i. e the story in the text,] 
“ could not tell me his Christian 
“ name, yet I take it to be Wilham, 
“ and the same William Troughton, 
who afterwards was beneficed m 
“ Salisbury, m the time of Ohver, 
“ silenced for Nonconformity after 
^^his majesty’s restoration, lived 
" there severd years after keeping 
his conventicles, as he did after- 


wards at Bristol, and now is living 
in or near London ” Wood’s 
Athen ii 688 He is mentioned 
also in Ludloiv’s Memoirs 
y Sir John Duncomb, of Bettles- 
don in Buckinghamshire, after- 
wards servant to king Charles II , 
sworn of the privy council. May 
22, 1667, being at that time one 
of the commissioners of the trea- 
sury, and in 1672 chancellor of 
the exchequer, on the resignation 
of sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Wood’s Athen. u. 688 
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From Oarisbrook castle his majesty sent some proposals to 
the parlifiment, who returned four preliminary articles^ which 
the Scotch commissioners disrelished, and the king disliked 
as improper to precede a treaty ; which occasioned a stricter 
guard, and that vote of making no further address; which 
nevertheless was soon after repealed. And about the middle 
of August 1648, the -earl of Middlesex^ was sent by the house 
of lords, and, sir John Hippesley and Mr. John Bulkdley from 
the house of commons, to present the king with the votes of 
both houses of parliament, for a personal treaty with his ma- 
jesty, upon the propositions tendered at Hampton-court, and 
a committee of lords and c(>mmons, at such time as his ma- 
jesty should think fit to appoint, and to be with honour and 
safety to his royal person. 

The king, in the first place, gave them his hand to kiss, 
and then told them, that their address being in order to peace 
doubled their welcome, peace being the thing he earnestly 
desired ; assuring them withal, that if upon the treaty peace 
did not ensue, it should be no fault of his, he would not be 
blamed. 

In order thereto, his majesty was pleased to write back 
unto his parliament, signifying the receipt of their late votes ; 
declaring withal that he would treat with such of their mem- 
bers as they should think fit to nominate and appoint to meet 
at Newport in the Isle of Wight , engaging withal his royal 
word, that he would not depart out of the island during the 
treaty, which was limited to six weeks time, nor in three 
weeks after. 

Pursuant whereto, several lords and members of the house 
of commons, namely, the earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, 
Salisbury, and Middlesex, viscount Say and Seal, the lord 
Wainman, Mr. Pierpoint, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Crew, sir Henry 
Vane, jun., sir Harbottle Grimstone, sir John Potts, seijeant 
Glynne, seijeant Browne, Mr. Bulkeley, with some others, 
were appointed by the two houses of parliament to repair 
forthwith to Newport, and treat with his majesty upon cer- 
tain propositions. 

^ Lionel Cranfield. See Col. Hammond’s Letter to him, in Cary’s 
Memorials, ii. p. i. 
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His majesty, as soon as lie was advertised that the com- 
missioners were on their w^ay, removed from Carisbrook (which 
was to him a place of cares ) to a gentleman’s house in New- 
port, which was accommodated to his business so well as that 
small place would afPord, albeit disproportionate and of small 
receipt for a court. The king’s old servants having then 
liberty to attend, several lords and gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, namely, the duke of Eichmond, the^ marquis of 
Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Lindsey, Ibrd high 
chamberlain, with others of the nobility, likewise repaired 
thither, as also the grooms of the bedchamber, pages of the 
backstairs, and other servants ‘that had of&ces ; all which 
were permitted their attendance. Several of the king’s chap- 
lains came thither also ,* viz. Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sheldon, 
Dr. Juxon, Dr. Holdsworth, Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Turner, as also 
sir Thomas Gardiner, sir Orlando Bridgman, Mr. Holborn, Mr. 
Palmer and Vaughan, &c., and with the commissioners came 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. John Caryl, Mr. Eichard Vines, and Mr. 
Seaman. Mr. Nye was there also, and some others, who as 
occasion required preached before the commissioners,* and 
albeit the king would not accept of them amongst his chaplains 
either praying or preaching, his majesty was nevertheless affable 
to them, and said they were welcome, always desiring (as he 
has published) those pious assistances, which holy and good 
ministers, either prelates or presbyters, could afford him ; 
especially in those extremities which God had pleased to 
permit some of his subjects to reduce him to. 

Great rejoicing there was on all hands for this convention, 
and fair hopes appeared that God would vouchsafe to give 
his blessing to it. 

The court being thus settled, and the most convenient house 
Newport could afford prepared; (the town indeed is large, and 
of many streets, but the building none of the best, yet gave 
sufficient accommodation to that great concourse of men, as 
also to some foot-companies that were quartered there) ; the 
king, so soon as the lords and gentlemen that came from the 
two houses of parliament had kissed his majesty’s hand, and 
reposed a little while after their land and sea travel, met them 
at the appointed place, where being set, the king under a state 
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at the end of the room, and the parliament commissioners at 
some distance on either side the board (several lords and 
the hinge's chaplains, viz. Dr. Sheldon, Dr, Holdsworth, Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Turner, and the bishop of 
London, as also Dr. Morleyz, standing behind the hinge’s chair) ; 
he forthwith entered to treat with them upon their proposals, 
and a fair progress was made therein by his majesty’s ready 
condescensiop, especially in what related to •civil' affairs; 
wherein the commissioners were, pursuant to their instructions, 
principally concerned. His majesty had also some conferences 
with the Assembly divines, Mr. Marshall, and the other three 
lately named ; in which was^ controverted some different judg- 
ments referring to the ingenuous and true sense the primitive 
fathers had of bishop and presbjiier, how understood as to 
their administrations ; for as to the office of deacons, that was 
agreed by both, but in the other their opinions differed. 
However, in these debates there were no heats on either side, 
but managed with great sobriety and moderation^. And in 
all this treaty his majesty was observed in the whole transac- 
tion, both with the commissioners and divines, to keep a con- 
stant decorum, with great prudence, cautiousness, and good 
order. And albeit he was single, and obliged to answer what 
the commissioners (who were many) had in proposition or ob- 
jection, his majesty’s answers were pertinent, and delivered 
wituout any perturbation or show of discomposure ; albeit he 
had to do with persons, as of high civility and observance to 
the king, so of great parts and understanding in the law and 
affairs of state; and both for their ingenuity and fair carriage 
much commended by the king, as occasion aftei*wards offered. 

The propositions sent from the two houses of parliament to 
treat upon with the king, were eleven in number. 

The first was : That the king should forthwith call in all 
such proclamations and declarations as his majesty had at 
any time, during the late war, issued against the proceedings 
of the two houses of parliament ; to which the king agreed, 
provided, that neither this concession, nor any other of his 

2 The friend of Isaac Walton ; to ® An account of this conference 
whom, being bishop of Winchester, was afterwards published 
Walton dedicated his Lives ’’ 
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upon this treaty, should be of any force, unless the whole 
were agreed, ■» 

The second was concerning the settlement of the church. 
As to his confirming the Assembly of Divines sitting in the 
abbey of Westminster, and to a settling of the Directory, and 
establishing of the presb 3 rterian government for three years, 
(reserving, nevertheless, to himself and his party a liberty to 
use the old form,) his majesty agreed. But as to^the abolish- 
ing episcopacy and that hierarchy, or to the alienating the 
church lands, or any part thereof, his majesty would by no 
means ^ve his assent. 

To the third proposal i his majesty was willing to permit 
the parliament to have the militia in their hands for twenty 
years. 

To the fourth ; for nulling the cessation in Ireland, and 
leaving for some time the government both civil and military in 
the hands of his two houses of parliament ; the king agreed. 

To the fifth and sixth proposals; for vacating titles of honour 
conferred since his majesty’s great seal was carried from Lon- 
don to Oxford, and for payment of public debts; the king 
gave his assent. 

To the seventh ; that delinquents (that is, that those of his 
party) should submit unto a fine, and be prohibited access 
unto the court, as also unto the council without the parlia- 
ment's consent ; and likewise, that for three years they should 
be disabled and debarred from sitting in either house of 
parliament without their consent ; and also undergo a legal 
trial, if the two houses of parliament thought fit, and to suffer 
according to merit, if convicted by due course of law — thus 
far his majesty was willing to agree. But as to the charging 
them, or any of them, with treason ; or as to the taking away 
their or any of their lives or estates, for acting things by his 
commission during the late war, in a military way, or any other 
(save such as after a legal proceeding should be found guilty of 
breaking the established laws of the land) ; the king positively 
refused to give his assent. 

To the eighth proposal his majesty agreed : That the par- 
liament should have power to confer all offices in his kingdom, 
and likewise constitute magistrates for twenty years. 
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To the ninth ; for his confirming their new broad seal with 
all graijts and commissions passed under the same; the king 
agreed. 

To the tenth proposal ; that all charters, grants, privileges, 
and immunities, with power to dispose of the Tower of Lon- 
don, be ratified ; the militia there confirmed ; and the citizens 
of London exempted from military duty and service out of 
their liberties, unless ordered by the two houses nf parliament ; 
the king agreed. 

To the eleventh; that the court of w^ards should be abolished, 
his majesty having yearly one hundred thousand pounds paid him 
in composition or compensation thereof; his majesty agreed. 

This is a breviate of them. 

The treaty having this fair aspect, it was the judgment as 
well as wishes of all such as were lovers of peace, that king 
and parliament would now unite ; and the rather, for that the 
lords, upon the report made unto them by their commissioners 
in this negociation, voted that what the king had condescended 
to seemed to them satisfactory ; and in the commons'* house 
after a long and sharp debate, it was carried by a majority of 
voices, that his majesty’s answers and concessions were a 
ground sufficient and satisfactory for the parliament to pro- 
ceed upon, in order to a settlement of the kingdonfs peace. 

These resolves made most men likewise verily believe there 
would be a happy union and agreement between his majesty 
and the parliament ; and that these long and sharp contests in 
civil war (if it may properly be so called, where families are 
sadly divided, and estates unnaturally destroyed) would now 
be wound up in a peaceful conclusion. 

But, as his majesty well observed, jealousies are not so 
easily allayed as raised. For albeit his heart (he said) in- 
clined sincerely to whatsoever might advance piety and peace 
amongst his people ; yet the crying sins of this nation, as the 
sequel manifested, had so heightened God’s indignation, as 
those good hopes and expectations were suddenly blasted. 
Peace, upon that score, being by some unquiet spirits, then in 
power, judged unsafe and inconvenient ; so as the object, be 
it never so beautiful, if it do but thwart their design, shall be 
looked upon as deformed. And his majesty has this expres- 
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sion upon record : God knows, and time will certainly dis- 
cover, who are most to blame for the unsuccessftflness of 
that treaty, the product of many succeeding calamities.” 
His majesty was vehemently persuaded by some to leave 
the island for his more safety, the times having an ill aspect 
towards him; but no arguments could prevail with him to 
violate his parole, as formerly hinted. 

Now, ill regard there are sundry relations published of the 
matters that ensued ; as also of the force that was soon after 
put upon the house of commons by some offices of the army, 
and whence influenced; as also of their garrisoning Whitehall 
with two foot regiments, and upon what design ; [all this] is 
needless to be repeated here ; the scope of this relation being 
only to give the occurrents of such court passages as this re- 
later was an eyewitness to, and in reference to his observation 
of the sad and direful effects following. 

While matters hung thus in suspense, the king nevertheless 
seemed confident, that for as much as his concessions were 
voted satisfactory to the majority of both houses of parlia- 
ment, the conclusion would be answerable, as to a firm and 
lasting peace. But, alas 1 in opposition thereto, lieutenant- 
colonel Gobbet, an oflBcer in colonel Fortescue’s regiment, 
(Joyce like) came unexpectedly to Newpoiij, with a com- 
manded party of horse, and in the first place made inquiry for 
colonel Hammond’s quarters in the town ; having order to se- 
cure him, the reason unknown, unless from an apprehension 
the despotic agitators had, that he was too much a courtier, 
which they approved not of. Howbeit, being premonished, 
he evaded him, though very narrowly. But in this conjec- 
ture they were mistaken; for albeit his constant walking 
and discoursing with the king, whensoever his majesty for 
refreshment walked about the works at Carisbrook, (there 
being none so fit nor forward as he, being governor,) gave 
him the opportunity to ingratiate himself into his ma- 
jesty’s favour, and made the army officers jealous of him, 
(being solely intrusted with the person of the king) ; never- 
theless he forfeited the king’s good opinion, by that uncomely 
act of looking into his scrutoire to search for some supposed 
papers of intelligence from the queen, and correspondency 
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with others; wherein he missed his aim. Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Herbert were then in the green waiting on the king, who 
finding the weather somewhat cold, the king bid Mr. Herbert go 
for his cloak ; and he entering the bedchamber, found the gover- 
nor ready to come forth, with one other oflScer in company, 
and Mr. Eeading, who then waited as page of the backstairs, 
and by insinuation had let him in. Mr. Herbert, as he was 
returning to 4ihe green with his majesty’s cloak, ^ave the page 
a sharp "rebuke ; which the governor being acquainted with 
threatened Mr. ^Jerbert to give him a ""dismiss for censuring 
that act of his; and without doubt had had him expelled the 
castle, if his majesty, of his'goodness, had not passed it by, 
without either reproaching the governor or taking notice 
thereof. These, with some other aggravations, made the king 
design an escape; horses being provided and laid near the 
castle, and a vessel made ready for his transportation ; but 
by a corrupted corporal in the garrison, this took not effect. 
And a Providence was therein, his person being hazarded if he 
had made the attempt ; and for which an officer had his trial 
afterwards by due course of law, upon a charge of high treason, 
as the history of those times mentions. 

But to return. Lieutenant-colonel Oobbet, failing of his 
first design of apprehending colonel Hammond, made a higher 
flight in the next place, making an abrupt address unto the 
king, letting him know that he had orders to remove him forth- 
with from Newport. The king beheld the lieutenant-colonel 
with astonishment, and interrogated him whether his order was 
to remand him back to his prison at Oarisbrook. The lieu- 
tenant said, No.” Whither then?’ said the king. “ Out 
of the Isle of Wight,” replied the colonel , but the place he 
was to remove the king unto, he was not to communicate. I 
“ pray sir, by your favour,” said the king, let me see your 
orders.” As to that, the lieutenant- colonel desired to be ex- 
cused This business,” said he, “ is of no ordinary concern- 
ment, so as I may not satisfy any man’s inquiry until a fitter 
season.” Now was verified his majesty’s maxim, “ that such 
‘‘ as will assume the boldness to adventure upon a king must 
not be thought over modest or timorous to carry on his 
design.” His majesty, being thus denied a sight, demanded, 
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if his orders or instructions were from parliament, or the general 
of their army. His answer was; “he had them from neither, 

neither from any 'else.’” “ It may be so,*” said the king, 
“ seeing you are afraid to shew them.’’ But that he had or- 
ders, or secret instructions for this bold act, is not to be 
doubted ; for though there was but one general, yet things 
were at that time so much out of frame, both in the commons’ 
house add ai^y, as there were many commanders 

The duke of Richmond, the lord high chamberlain^ the lord 
marquis of Hertford, with others^of the nobiljty, several vener- 
able persons, and many of the king’s household servants at 
that time attending, were in a ‘'manner confounded at this 
surprise and unexpected accident ; yea, not a little affrighted 
with ideas and apprehensions of danger to his majesty’s per- 
son ; and the more, for that the lieutenant-colonel refused to 
satisfy any, to what place he would go, or what he intended 
to do with the king, other than that no harm or violence 
should be offered him. 

The lieutenant-colonel pressed the king to take coach ; the 
coach accordingly was made ready, and brought to the door 
where the king lodged. 

Never, at one time, it is thought, was beheld more grief in 
men’s faces, or greater fears in their hearts ; the king being 
at such a time, and in such a manner hurried away they knew 
not whither. But no remedy appearing, the noblemen, the 
venerable persons, and other his majesty's servants, approached 
to kiss the king’s hand, and to pour forth their supplica- 
tions to Almighty God to safeguard and comfort his majesty 
in that his disconsolate condition. 

His majesty, who at other times was cheerful, at his part- 
ing from his friends shewed sorrow in his heart by the sad- 
ness of his countenance ; a real sympathy. 

The king now ready to take coach, asked the lieutenant- 
colonel, whether he was to have any servants with him? 
" Only such,” said he, “ as are most useful ” The king then 
nominated Mr. Harrington and Mr. Herbert to attend in his 

^ Sanderson says that this seizure the general’s hand and seal, dated, 
of the king’s person was in con- Nov 30 Reign of King Charles, 
formity with a special order under 1103. 
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bedchamber, and scarce a dozen more for other service. The 
king taking notice that Mr. Herbert had for three days ab* 
seated himself, Mr. Harrington told his majesty he was sick 
of an ague. He then desired the duke of Richmond to send 
one of his servants to see in what condition he then was, and 
if any thing well, to come along with him. The gentleman 
the duke sent found him sweating ; but so soon as he received 
the message^ he arose, and came speedily to hi» majesty, who 
soon took coach, and commanded Mr. Harrington, Mr. Her- 
bert, and Mr. Mildmay, his carver, to come into his coach ; 
and the lieutenant-colonel offering to enter the coach unin- 
vited, his majesty, by opposing his foot, made him sensible 
of his rudeness, so as with some shame he mounted his horse, 
and followed with a guard of horse, the coachman driving as 
he directed. 

The king in tliis passage shewed no discomposure at all, 
but would be asking the gentlemen in the coach with him, 
whither they thought he was travelling. They made some 
simple replies, such as served to make his majesty smile at 
their innocent conjectures. Otherwhile he would comfort him- 
self with what he had granted at his late treaty with the com- 
missioners, whom he highly praised for their ingenuity and 
fair deportment at Newport, as formerly mentioned. 

The coach by the lieutenant-coloners directions went 
webtwards towards Worsley tower in Freshwater Isle, a little 
beyond Yarmouth haven ; thereabout his majesty rested, until 
the vessel was ready to take him aboard, with those few his 
attendants. The king, after an hour’s stay, went aboard ; a 
sorrowful spectacle, and great example of fortune'’s incon- 
stancy. The wind and tide favouring, they crossed that nar- 
row sea in three hours, and landed at Hurst castle, or block- 
house rather, erected by order of king Henry VIII., upon a 
spot of earth a good way into the sea, and joined to the firm 
land by a narrow neck of sand which is covered over with 
small loose stones and pebbles, and upon both sides the sea 
beats, so as at spring tides and stormy weather the land-pas- 
sage is formidable and hazardous. The castle has very thick 
stone walls, and the platforms are regular, and both have se- 
veral culverins and sakers mounted, which if their shot doth 

FULLEE, ’^^OL. VI. J> d 
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not reach such ships as pass that narrow strait that is much 
frequented, they threaten them. Nevertheless a disms^l recep- 
tacle or place for so great a monarch, the greatest part of 
whose life and reign had been prosperous and full of earthly 
glory. But by his example we are taught, that greatest per- 
sons many times meet with adverse changes, and are forced to 
bow under the strokes of misfortune; yea, in their highest ex- 
altation are the usual marks at which the instruments of envy 
and malice are levelled : so as we see plainly, there is mo state 
of man^s life so happy "as hath noji some cross, evidencing the 
uncertainty of worldly enjoyments, and that real comforts are 
elsewhere to be expected. c 

The captain of this wretched place was not unsuitable ; for 
at the king’s going ashore, he stood ready to receive him, with 
small observance. His look was stern, his hair and large beard 
were black and bushy ; he held a partisan in his hand, and 
Switz-like had a great basket-hilt sword by his side. Hardly 
could one see a man of a more grim aspect, and no less robust 
and rude was his behaviour. Some of his majesty’s servants 
were not a little fearful of him, and that he was designed for 
mischief, especially when he vapoured, being elevated with his 
command, and puffed up by having so royal a prisoner. So as 
probably he conceived he was nothing inferior to the governor 
of the castle at Milan ; but being complained of to his supe- 
rior officer he appeared a bubble. For being pretty sharrply 
admonished, he quickly became mild and calm, a posture ill- 
becoming such a rhodomont, and made it visible that this 
humour, or tumour rather, was acted to curry favour. Wherein 
also he was mistaken: for to give the lieutenant- colonel his 
due, after his majesty came under his custody, he was very 
civil to the king, both in his language and behaviour, and 
couxiieous to those that attended upon all occasions. Nor was 
his disposition rugged toward such as in loyalty and love came 
to see the king, and to pray for him ; as sundry out of Hamp- 
shire did, and the neighbouring counties. 

His majesty (as it may well be granted) was very slenderly 
accommodated at this place. The room he usually eat in 
was neither large nor lightsome ; at noonday, in that winter 
season, requiring candles ; and at night he had his wax lamp 
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set as formerly in a silver bason, which illuminated his bed- 
chamber. This sad condition makes me call to mind a reia» 
tion you once imparted to me well worth the remembrance; 
that the late earl of Lindsey, being one of the gentlemen of his 
majesty’s bedchamber, one night lying on a pallet by the 
king’s bedside (not long before his leaving Oxford, and going 
thence to the Scots) ; at the foot thereof (as was usual every 
night) was pjaced a lamp, or round cake of wax in a silver 
bason set upon a stool. The earl awaking in the night, ob- 
served the roon^ to be perfectly dark, and thereupon raising 
himself up, looked towards the lamp, and concluded that it 
might be extinguished by s6me water got into the bason by 
some creek ; but not hearing the king stir, he forbore rising 
or to call upon those that lay in the next chamber to bring 
in another light, fearing to disturb the king’s rest ; and about 
an hour after he fell asleep again, and awakened not till morn- 
ing. But when he did awake, he discerned the lamp bright 
burning, which so astonished him, that taking the boldness to 
call to the king (whom he heard by his stirring to be awake) he 
told him what he had observed. Whereupon the king replied, 
that he himself awaking also in the night, took notice that all 
was dark ; and to be fully satisfied, he put by the curtain to 
look at the lamp ; but some time after he found it light, and 
concluded the earl was risen, and had set it upon the bason 
lighted again. The earl assured his majesty he did not. The 
king then said, he did consider it as a prognostic of God’s 
fiitui’e favour and mercy towards him or his ; that although 
he was at that time so eclipsed, yet either he or they might 
shine out bright again. To return. 

In this ecliptic condition was the king (the place and mili- 
tary persons duly considered) sequestered, in a manner, from 
the comfort earth and air affords ; and in some sort from the 
society of men ; the earth confining his majesty to that pro- 
montory or gravel-walk overspread with loose stones a good 
depth, which rendered it very uneasy and offensive to his feet. 
But he endured it with his accustomed patience and serenity 
of spirit, and with more alacrity than they that followed him. 

The air was equally noxious, by reason of the marish grounds 
that were about, and the unwholesome vapours arising from the 

D d 52 
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sarga^s and weeds [which] the salt water constantly at tides 
and storms casts upon the shore, and by the fogs that those 
marine places are most subject to ; so as the dwellers there- 
abouts find by experience how that the air is insalubrious, 
and disposing to diseases, especially aguish distempers. 
Nevertheless, in this dolorous place the king was content to 
walk above two miles in length, but a few paces in breadth ; 
the govefnor toe time, captain Reynolds at another, discours- 
ing, and Mr. Harrington or Mr. Herbert, by his majesty’s 
order, and their duty, ever attendjing him. That which made 
some amends, was a 'fair and uninterrupted prospect a good 
way into the sea, a view into the Isle of Wight one way, and 
main land the other, with the sight of ships of all sizes daily 
under sail, with which his majesty was much delighted. 

During his majesty’s confinement at Hurst castle, it so hap- 
pened, that Mr. Harrington, being one morning in company 
with the governor and some other ofiScers of the army, he fell 
* into some discourse with them concerning the late treaty at 
Newport; wherein he magnified the king’s wisdom in his argu- 
ments with the commissioners upon the propositions, and satis- 
faction the parliament had in his concessions, and probability 
of a happy event, if this force in removing him had not inter- 
vened and made an unhappy fracture, which created parties ; 
enlarging upon his majesty’s learned disputes with Mr. Vines, 
and the other presbyterian divines; with such moderation as 
gained applause from all those that heard them argue. Which 
discourse, how inoffensive soever, and without exception at 
any other time and place, it appears that truth is not at all 
times seasonable nor safe to be spoken, as by Mr. Harring- 
ton’s example was evidenced. For those captious persons 
with whom he held discourse, being full of jealousies, and 
apt to wrest his words to the worst sense, withdrew a little, 
and at their return told him plainly, they were dissatisfied 
with what he had said. He prayed them to instance wherein. 
They replied, in all particulars ; which, when he began to re- 
peat for his own justification and their better understanding, 
they interrupted him, and told him in plain terms, they could 
not suffer his attendance any longer about the king. 
Which proceeding and dismiss, without acquainting him with 
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the occasion, was ill resented by the king, who had Mr. Har- 
rington*in his good esteem, being a gentleman qualified with 
special parts, and having found him trusty, his ser\dce was 
the more acceptable ; but blamed him nevertheless for not 
being more wary amongst men, that at such a time were full 
of jealousies, and very little obliging to his majesty. 

There was none now left to wait upon the king in his bed- 
chamber but Mr. Herbert, and he in motu tr^idatiems^ who, 
nevertheless"*^ held out, by his careful observing his majesty’s 
instructions, without which (as the times then were) it had 
been impossible for him to have kept his station. 

His majesty being thus reduced to this deplorable condition, 
he could not choose but have some melancholy apprehensions, 
and accordingly about midnight there was an unusual noise, 
that awakened the king out of his sleep, and he was in some 
marvel to hear the drawbridge let down at that unseasonable 
hour, and some horsemen enter, who being alighted, the rest 
of that night was in deep silence. The king being desirous to 
know the matter, he before break of day rung his silver bell, 
which, with both his watches, were usually laid upon a stool 
near the wax lamp, that was set near them in a large silver 
bason ; upon which call, Mr. Herbert opened the bedchamber 
door, to know his majesty’s pleasure. The king told him, he 
would rise ; and as he was making ready, he asked him, if he 
he£H*d the noise that was about midnight ; Mr. Herbert an- 
swered, he did, as also the falling of the drawbridge ; but being 
shut up in the back-stair room, next the bedchamber, and the 
door by the governor’s order being bolted without, he neither 
could nor would, without his majesty’s order, adventure out 
at such a time of night. The king then bade him go and 
learn what the matter was. And accordingly Mr. Herbert 
went, and knocking at the back-stair door, the soldiers un- 
bolted it without, and he within, and entering into the next 
room he happily found captain Reynolds there alone by a fire; 
and after some discourse, he inquired of the captain, who they 
were that came so very late into the castle, and their errand. 
The captain, in a joking way, bade him be wary in carrying 
news to the king, he was amongst suspicious superintendants, 
and his comrade served for his example. Mr. Herbert thanked 
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him for his friendly caution, and at length got out of him who 
the commander was that came so late into the casjfcl©? hut 
would not discover what his business was. 

Mr. Herbert, speedily returning to his majesty, told him it 
was major Harrison that came so late into the castle. Are 
you sure it was major Harrison said the king. May it 
“ please your majesty,"” said Mr. Herbert, “ captain Reynolds 
told me so.” Then I believe it,” said the king i but did 
you see major Harrison V No, sir,” said Sir. Herbert. 
Would not captain-" Reynolds,” saith the king, tell you 
what the major’s business is f’ Mr. Herbert replied, he 
did what he could to be informed, but all he could then learn 
from the captain was, the occasion of Harrison’s coming 
“ would be known speedily.” The king said no more, but 
bade him attend in the next room, and went to prayer. In 
less than an hour the king opened the bedchamber door, and 
beckoned to Mr. Herbert to come in and make him ready. 
Mr. Herbert was in some consternation to see his majesty so 
much discomposed, and wept; which the king observing, 
asked him the meaning of it. Mr. Herbert replied, Because 
I perceive your majesty so much troubled and concerned at 
“ the news I brought,” I am not afraid,” said the king, 
but do not you know that this is the man who intended 
to assassinate me, as by letter I was informed, during the 
late treaty. To my knowledge I never saw the ma|or, 
though I have heard oft of him, nor ever did him injury. 
The commissioners, indeed, hearing of it, represented it 
from Newport to the house of lords ; what satisfaction he 
gave them I cannot tell ; this I can, that I trust in €rod, 
who is my helper; I would not be surprised ; this is a place 
fit for such a purpose. Herbert, I trust to your care ; go 
again, and make further inquiry into his business.” Mr, 
Herbert immediately went out, and finding an opportunity to 
speak in private with captain Reynolds, (who being a gentle- 
man well educated, and at all essays expressed civility towards 
the king, with whom he most times walked on the stony 
ground, formerly mentioned, and was courteous to his ser- 
vants,) he told him, that the major’s business w'as to remove 
the king thence to Windsor castle within three days at 
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farthest. Mr. Herbert believing that the king would be well 
pleased*with the exchange, by leaving the worst to enjoy the 
best castle in England, returned to his majesty with a mirth- 
ful countenance, little imagining (God knows) the sad conse- 
quence And so soon as the king heard Windsor named, he 
seemed to rejoice at it.. 

Major Harrison stayed two nights at Hurst ; and when it 
was dark, halving given orders for the king’s rtoo^I, he re- 
turned from whence he came, without seeing the king, or 
speaking with ggay that attended his majesty. 

Two days after, lieutenant-colonel Oobbit came and ac- 
quainted his majesty with the orders he had received for his 
remove thence to Windsor castle forthwith. The king told 
him, he was more kind now than he was at Newport, when 
he would not gratify him or any other with the knowledge of 
the place he was to go to. Windsor was a place he ever de- 
lighted in, and would make amends for what at Hurst he had 
suflfered. 

All things being in short time made ready, he bade solitary 
Hurst adieu i and having passed the narrow passage (which 
reaches well nigh from Hurst to Milford, three long miles) 
there appeared a party of horse belonging to that army, and 
had then their winter-quarter at Lyndhurst, and were or- 
dered to convoy the king to Winchester. But going first to 
Rifigwood, then through the New Forest to Romsey, (where 
is a fair church, being the remains of a dissolved nunnery, 
founded by great king Edgar, about the year of our Lord 970,) 
they went from thence to the city of Winchester, which was 
heretofore the royal seat of the West Saxon kings; the bones 
of many of them being shrined in little gilded coffers by 
bishop Fox, and placed upon the top of some walls within the 
choir of the cathedral, first built by Ooinwalch a West Saxon 
king, upon the subversion of a monastery of monks, which 
during the Roman empire flourished ; but that decaying, it 
was with greater magnificence reedified by succeeding bishops, 
since the conquest, and all the west pai't, by bishop Wickham, 
from the choir. And amongst other famous prelates here 
horn, were St. S within, bishop of this see, anno Domini 840; 

nd4 
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and William (the son of Herbert, who was lord chamberlain 
to king Henry I.) made archbishop of York by king Sftephen, 
anno Dolnini 1145, and canonized in the year of our Lord 
1226 by Honorius the pope. 

At the king’s entrance into Winchester, the mayor and al- 
dermen of the city (notwithstanding the times) received the 
king with dutiful respect, and the clergy did the like i yea, 
during his shcJrt stay there, the gentry, and others of inferior 
rank, flocked thither in great numbers to welcome his majesty ; 
some out of curiosity to see, others out of zeaj. to pray for his 
enlargement and happiness ; with which the king was much 
satisfied, and was pleased to many of them to give his hand 
to kiss. Thence his majesty rode to Alton, and then to 
Alresford ; the inhabitants round about making haste to see 
his majesty pass by, and with joyful acclamations accompany- 
ing him, likewise with prayers for his preservation, a sure evi- 
dence of aflection. From Alresford the king passed to Farn- 
ham, betwixt which two towns (being about seven miles 
asunder) another troop of horse was in good order drawn up, 
by which his majesty passed. It was to bring up the rear. 
In the head of it was the captain gallantly mounted and 
armed ; a velvet monteir was on his head, a new buff coat 
upon his back, and a crimson silk scarf about his waist richly 
fringed ; who as the king passed by with an easy pace (as de- 
lighted to see men well horsed and armed) the captain gave 
the king a bow with his head all a-Boldade^ which his majesty 
requited. This was the first time the king saw that captain. 

Mr. Herbert riding a little behind, the king, who made no 
use of his coach since he came from Hurst castle, called 
him to come near, and asked him who the captain was ; and 
being told it was major Harrison, the king viewed him more 
narrowly, and fixed his eyes so steadily upon him as made the 
major abashed, and fall back to his troop sooner than proba- 
bly he intended. The king said, he looked like a soldier, and 
that his aspect was good, and found him not such a one as 
was represented i and that having some judgment in faces, 
if he had observed him so well before, he should not have 
harboured that ill opinion of him ; for ofttimes the spirit and 
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disposition may be discerned by the countenance. Yet in that 
one maj^be deceived. 

That night the king got to Farnham, where he lodged in a 
private gentleman’s house in the town. The castle is upon 
the ascent, and belongs to the bishop of Winchester ; but 
being then a garrison, was no fit place for the king’s accom- 
modation; nor was the bishop there, or at that time in a con- 
dition to pay,his observance (as in duty he otherwise would) 
unto his'^majesty, 

A little before supper his majesty standing by the fire in a 
large parlour wainscoted, and in discourse with the mistress 
of the house; the king (albeit the room was pretty full of army 
officers, and country people that crowded in to have a sight of 
the king) nevertheless discovered major Harrison at the far 
end of the room talking with another officer. The king beck- 
oned to him with his hand to come nearer him, which he did 
with due reverence. The king then taking him by his arm, 
drew him aside towards the window, where for half an hour or 
more they discoursed together ; and amongst other things, the 
king minded him of the information concerning him, which, if 
true, rendered him an enemy in the worst sense to his person. 
To which the major in his vindication assured his majesty, that 
what was so reported of him was not true ; what he had said, 
he might repeat, that the law was equally obliging to great 
“ and small, and that justice had no respect to persons,” or 
words to that purpose c; which his majesty finding affectedly 
spoken, and to no good end, he left off further communication 
with him, and went to supper ; being all the time very plea- 
sant, which was no small rejoicing to many there ; to see him 
so cheerful in that company, and such a condition. 

Next day the king rode from Farnham to Bagshot, where) 
at the lord Newburgh’s house, he dined ; and so through part 
of the forest to Windsor castle ; his usual bedchamber in the 
palace, towards the far end of the castle ward being prepared 
for him. 

Colonel Whitchcot was at that time governor of the castle, 
which was then garrisoned with some foot companies. Here 

c He profes&ed the same pimciples when he came to the scaffold. 
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the king seemed to take more delight than at any place he 
had been since his leaving Hampton-court. Here h^had the 
liberty to walk where and when he pleased within the castle, 
and in the long terrace without, that looks towards the fair 
college of Eton. This terrace is of great length, upon the north 
side of that most magnificent structure. It was begun by queen 
Elizabeth, and enlarged by succeeding princes ; and albeit you 
have a larger' prospect from the keep, yet froi^ the terrace 
you have also a delightful view of the river of Thames, of 
many pleasant hills and valleys, ^^illages and fair houses, far 
and near ; so as no place in this kingdom may compare witb 
it, save the little castle or lodgfe in Greenwich-park, which 
has the sight of the great and noble city of London, river of 
Thames, and ships of great burthen dahy under sail passing 
to and fro ; with other things enumerated by Barclay in his- 
JrgenisJ'^ The greatest part of the forenoon the king spent 
in prayer and other exercises of piety ; part of the afternoon 
he set apart for health, by recreating himself in walking, and 
usually in the long terrace. The governor here, as in other 
places (after the commissioners were gone) being for the most 
part in his company, for want of others to discourse with. 
None of the nobility, and few* of the gentry, were suffered to 
come into the castle to see the king ; save upon the Sundays 
to sermon in St. George’s chapel, where the chaplain to the 
governor and garrison preached. Colonel Whitchcot be- 
haved himself nevertheless very civilly towards the king, and 
his observance was taken notice of by his majesty; as also the 
soldiers there, who, in their places, gave no offence either in 
language or behaviour to the king, or any that served him. 

Whilst his majesty stayed at Windsor, little passed worth 
the taking notice of ; notwithstanding, something may be re- 
membered. One night, as the king was preparing to go to bed,^ 
as his custom was, he wound up both his watches, one being 
gold, the other silver, he missed his diamond seal, a table that 
had the king’s arms cut with great curiosity, and fixed to the 
watch; matter and work were both of considerable value. 
The seal was set in a collet of gold, fastened to a gold chain.. 
His majesty could not imagine either when or where it dropt 
out; but thought he had it the day before when he looked 



upon his watch, as he walked in the long terrace; which being 
the most probable place to find it in, he bade Mr. Herbert 
look there the next morning ; which, so soon as the king was 
ready, and had given him his George and Garter, (which his 
majesty never failed to wear,) the king went to his devotion, 
and his servant to search for the diamond, and for near an 
hour’s space walked upon the terrace, casting his eye every 
where, but could not find it. Some officers of»the*garrison 
were then upon the terrace, who observed how intent he was; 
so as they imagined he had lost something, and were inquisi- 
tive to know what it was ; but he. appiehending the danger 
in telling them, and hazard it would run if they should find it, 
let them know nothing concerning it. He in like manner 
sought in the presence, privy-chamber, galleries, St. George’s 
hall, and every room the king had been in, but all to no pur- 
pose. So as with an anxious look he returned with this 
account, that he had diligently searched every where in likely 
places, and could not find it, and to acquaint any other he 
durst not (in regard his majesty’s arms were engraven in it) 
unless his majesty had so directed. The king perceiving Mr. 
Herbert troubled at this accident, bid him not vex himself 
about it. 

Next night, a little before his majesty went to bed, a good 
charcoal fire being in the chamber, and wax-lights burning, 
theiing cast his eye to one end of the room, and saw some- 
thing sparkle, and pointing with his finger, bade Mr. Herbert 
take a candle and see what it was ; by good providence it was 
the diamond, which he took up, and found his majesty’s arms 
in it, and with joy brought it to the king. Another night his 
majesty appointed Mr. Herbert to come to his bedchamber an 
hour sooner than usual in the morning ; but it so happened 
that he overslept his time, and aw^akened not until the king’s 
silver bell hastened him in. Herbert,” said the king, “ you 
have not observed the command I gave last night.” He 
acknowledged his fault. ‘‘ Well,” said the king, I will or- 
der you for the future; you shall have a gold alarm-watch, 
which, as there may be cause, shall awake you ; write to 
the earl of Pembroke to send me such a on© presently.” 
The earl immediately sent to Mr. East, his watchmaker in 
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Fleet street, about it ; of which more will be said at his ma- 
jesty’s coming to St. James’s. ^ 

Another accident happened about this time, which might 
have proved of ill consequence, if God in mercy had not pre- 
vented it. Mr. Herbert lodged in a little back room near the 
bedchamber, towards Eton-coUege ; it had a back-stair, but 
was at this time rammed up with earth, to prevent any pas- 
sage that way. In this room he had a pallat, which (for the 
weather was very sharp) he laid somewhat too near the chim- 
ney, and there were two basket^ filled with ^charcoal, for the 
use of his majesty’s Bedchamber. And being asleep in bed, a 
basket took fire, either from some spark of the charcoal on 
the hearth, or some other way he knew not of ; but the room 
was soon hot, and the fire got to the pallat-bed, which quickly 
roused Mr. Herbert out of sleep, who in amazement ran to 
the king’s chamber-door, and in a frightful manner, with that 
noise, awakened the king. Those in the anti-chamber with- 
out, being soldiers, hearing the king’s chamber was on fire, 
desired entrance, (for the door was bolted within, as the king 
ordered,) pretending that they might help to quench it ; but 
through the goodness of God, without other assistance, those 
within suppressed it by stifling it with clothes, and confining 
it to the chimney, which was spacious. Mr. Herbert humbly 
begged his majesty’s pardon for the disturbance he gave, not 
knowing how to help it. The king said, he did but his d&ty. 
Soon after this, the governor acquainted his majesty, he 
understood how that within a few days he was to be removed 
thence to Whitehall. To this his majesty made little reply ; 
seeming nothing so delighted with this his remove, as he was 
with the former ; hat turning him about, said, God is every 
where alike in wisdom, power, and goodness.’’ 

Some information he had, how preposterously things went 
in both houses of parliament, wherein he was concerned ; and 
how that the army-officers had then published a remonstrance, 
designing thereby an alteration of the government, and trial 
of his person by some way that was extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented ; so that immediately he retired into his bedchamber, 
and was a good while private in his addresses to God, ever 
having recourse to him by prayer and meditation, in what 
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condition soever he was, as being the surest way to find 
comfort.* 

The day prefixed being come, he took coach near the keep, 
(a high mount, on which is a tower built in the middle ward 
betwixt the two great courts within the castle,) a guard being 
made all along of muskets and pikes; both officers and soldiers 
expressing civility as he passed by. And at the great gate a 
party of horse, commanded by major Harrison; were drawn 
up in tho market-place and Peasecod-street end, who followed 
the coach, which passed through Brentford, Hammersmith, 
and the direct way to his majesty’s house at St. James% 
where his chamber was furnished by Mr. Kinnersly, his ser- 
vant, strict guards placed, and none suffered to attend in his 
majesty’s bedchamber save Mr. Herbert. Nevertheless, his 
usual diet was kept up, and the gentlemen that formerly 
waited were permitted to perform their respective services in 
the presence, where a state was placed, and for a few days all 
things with decency and honour observed. Sir Fulke G-revile 
being cupbearer, gave it upon his knee ; Mr. Mildmay was 
carver j captain Preston sometimes sewer, and kept the robes; 
Mr. Ansty gentleman usher ; captain Burroughs, Mr. Fire- 
brace, Mr. Muschamp had their places: captain Joyner was 
cook ; Mr. Babington barber ; Mr. Reading page of the back- 
stairs ; and some others also waited. The king’s dishes were 
brought up covered, tho say was given, and all things per- 
formed with satisfaction in that point. But to return a little. 
It is well worth observation, that so soon as the king came to 
his bedchamber, before he either eat or drank, or discoursed 
with any, he went to prayer and reading in his Bible. 

Whilst he was in this sorrowful condition, none of the no- 
bility, no chaplains, no councillors, nor any of his old attend- 
ants having the liberty to repair unto him, about the latter 
end of December his majesty had private notice, how that the 
house of commons, in a resolve, had declared, That by the 

laws of England, it was treason in the king to levy war 

against the parliament and kingdom;” which resolve they 
sent up unto the lords for their concurrence. The lords, so soon 
as they had heard it read, rejected it ; and after some debate, 
passed two votes : first, that they could not concur with the 
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house of commons in their declaratory resolve ; and secondly, 
as to that vote of the commons, or order for trial of the king, 
they could by no means consent unto it. Whereupon the 
house of commons passed another vote, viz. That the com- 
mens of England, in parliament assembled, have the su- 
preme power.” And pursuant thereto, passed an act for 
trial of the king. 

His nfajesfy also had information from privat^ hands of the 
late proceedings in the house of commons, both as to a vio- 
lent secluding and seizure of several raembei;8 by force, being 
some of those, that upon the 6th of December, 1648, voted, 
that his majesty’s concessions \fere satisfactory for a settle- 
ment of the kingdom’s peace; acted by colonel Pride, and 
some other eminent army-officers, under a notion of purging 
the house ; as also of their votes passed concerning him ; by 
which his majesty was apprehensive of their ill intentions 
towards his person and government, and did believe his ene- 
mies aimed at his deposing and confinement in the Tower, or 
some such like place ; and that they would seat his son the 
prince of Wales in his throne, if he would accept of it. But 
as to their taking away his life by trial in any court of justice, 
or {suhdm) in the face of his people, that he could not believe, 
there being no such precedent, or mention in any of our 
histories. It is true, his grandmother, the queen of Scots, 
suffered under queen Elizabeth ; but in England she wa'S no 
sovereign, but a subject to law. Indeed, that some kings of 
England have been lamentably murdered by ruffians in a clan- 
destine way, our chronicles inform us ; but the facts were 
neither owned nor approved of by any king. Such were his 
majesty’s imaginafilons, until he came to his trial in West- 
minster-hall ; for then he altered his opinion. Nevertheless, 
his faith overcoming his fear, he continued his accustomed 
prudence and patience, so as no outward perturbation could 
be discerned; with Christian fortitude submitting to the good 
pleasure of the Almighty, sometimes sighing, but never break- 
ing out into a passion, or uttering a reproachful or revengeful 
word against any that were his adversaries; saying only, 
God forgive their impiety.” 

For about a fortnight after his majesty’s coming to St. 



Jameses, he constantly dined publicly in the presence-cham- 
ber, and«at meals was served after the usual state, the carver, 
sewer, cupbearer, and gentleman usher attending and doing 
their ofiBces respectfully ; his cup was given upon the knee, as 
were his covered dishes ; the say was given, and other accus- 
tomed ceremonies of state observed, notwithstanding this his 
dolorous condition ; and the king was well pleased with the 
observance afforded him. But then the case altered* for the 
officers of the\rmy being predominant gave order at a court 
of war, that thenceforth all state ceremony, or accustomed 

respect to his majesty at meals, should be forborne, and his 
‘‘ menial servants, though faw in number, be lessened.” And 
accordingly the king’s meat was brought up by soldiers, the 
dishes uncovered, no say, no cup upon the knee, nor other 
accustomed court state was then observed; which was an un- 
couth sight unto the king, saying, that the respect and honour 
denied him, no sovereign prince ever wanted ; nor yet subjects 
of high degree, according to ancient practice ; further express- 
ing : Is there any thing more contemptible, than a despised 
prince ! But seeing it was come to such a pass, the best ex- 
pedient he had to reconcile it, was to contract his diet to a 
few dishes out of the bill of fare, and to eat in private. And 
his eating being usually agreeable to his exercise, this abste- 
miousness was in no wise displeasing, his temperance preserv- 
ing his health, as in these two last years of his life and reign 
he kept in perfect health, without any indisposition, or re- 
course to physic ; so as in all probability, had not his thread 
of life been immaturely cut, he might have surpassed the age 
of any of his royal ancestors. 

Upon Friday the 19th of January 1648,dtLis majesty was re- 
moved from St. James’s to Whitehall, and lodged in his usual 
bedchamber; after which a guard of musqueteers were placed, 
and centinels at the door of his chamber ; thenceforth Mr. 
Herbert (who constantly lay in the next room to the king, ac- 
cording to the duty of his place) by his majesty’s order, 
brought his pallat into his majesty’s bedchamber, to be nearer 
his royal person, where every night he rested. 

The next day the king was in a sedan, or close chair, re- 
moved from Whitehall to sir Eobert Cotton’s house, near the 
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west-end of Westminster-haJI; guards were made on both 
sides King-street, all along the Palace-yard and Westminster- 
haU, as his majesty was from the garden-door at Whitehall 
carried to Cotton-house, none but Mr. Herbert going bare by 
the king; no other of his majesty’s servants going along 
King-street or Westminster-hall, the soldiers hindering them. 
At Cotton-house there was a guard of partisans, colonel 
Hacker*sometimes, and colonel Hunks other sometimes com- 
manding them. His majesty being summoned by colonel 
Hacker to go to the court that was then in Westminster-hall, 
where serjeant Bradshaw was president, and seated in a chair; 
also about threescore and tweh^e other persons, members of 
the house of commons, officers of the army, and citizens of 
London, sat upon benches some degrees over one another, as 
judges ; Hacker, by order of the court, (which was erected in 
the same place where the judges of the king’s bench every term 
used to hear causes,) brought his majesty to a velvet chair, 
opposite to the president; Mr. Cook the solicitor being placed 
on the king’s right hand. I shall pretermit the judges’ names, 
the formalities of the court, and the proceedings there, by 
way of charge, as also his majesty’s replies, in regard all those 
particulars have been published at large by sundry writers ; 
nor indeed was much to be observed, seeing his majesty, hav- 
ing heard their allegations, would sometimes smile ; and not 
having his learned counsel to advise with, nor other help, he 
would not acknowledge their jurisdiction, or that by any 
known law they had any authority to proceed in that manner 
against their king ; it being without example also. Where- 
upon the court made no further proceedings that day. 

His majesty being returned to Cotton-house, where by sir 
Thomas Cotton, the master of the house, and Mr. Kinnersly 
of the wardx*obe, the king’s chamber had the best accommoda- 
tion could so suddenly be made ; the soldiers that were upon 
the guard were in the next chamber to the king’s. His ma- 
jesty commanded Mr. Herbert to bring a pallat, and being 
laid on the matted floor at one side of the king’s bed, there 
slept, 

Sunday the 21st of January, [1649] Dr* Juxon, that good 
bishop of London, had (as his majesty desired) the liberty to 
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attend the king» which was much to his comfort, and (as he 
said) no*small refreshing to his spirit, especially in that his 
uncomfortable condition. The most part of the day was spent 
in prayer, and preaching to the king. 

Monday the 522nd of January, colonel Hacker brought his 
majesty the second time before the court, then sitting, as for- 
merly in Westminster-hall. Now the more noble the person 
is, the more heavy is the spectacle, and inclines generous 
hearts to a sympathy in his sufferings. Here it was otherwise; 
for so soon as his majesty came into Westminster-hall, some 
soldiers made a hideous cry for Justice, J ustice;” some of the 
officers joining with them. At which uncouth noise the king 
seemed somewhat abashed, but overcame it with patience. 
Sure, to persecute a distressed soul, and to vex him that is 
already wounded at the heart, is the very pitch of wieked- 
ness ; yea, the utmost extremity malice can do, or affliction 
“ suffer,” saith Dr. Andrews, the learned bishop of Winches- 
ter, in one of his sermons upon the Passion, pi'eached before 
queen Elizabeth upon Good-Friday, and here applicable 
As his majesty returned from the hall to Cotton-house, a 
soldier that was upon the guard said aloud, as the king 
passed by, ‘‘ God bless you, sir.” The king thanked him; 
but an uncivil officer struck him with his cane upon the head; 
which his majesty observing, said, the punishment exceeded 
‘‘ the offence.” Being come to his apartment in Cotton-house, 
he immediately, upon his knees, went to prayer. Afterw^ards 
he asked Mr. Herbert, if he heard that cry of the soldiers for 
justice. Who answered, he did, and marvelled thereat. So 
did not I,” said the king; for I am well assured the 
soldiers bear no malice to me ; the cry was no doubt given 
“ by their officers, for whom the soldiers would do the like, 
were there occasion.” 

His majesty likewise demanded of him, how many there 
were that sat in the court, and who they were. He replied, 
they were upwards of threescore, some of them members of 
the house of commons, others were commanders in the army, 
and other some citizens of London ; some of them he knew, 

^ Nmety-six Sermons, p. 337 ed. 1635. 

PULLER, VCL. VI. E 6 
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but not all. The king then said, he viewed all of them, but 
knew not the faces of above eight, and those he naniod. 

Tuesday the ^Srd of January, the king was the third time 
summoned, and, as formerly, guarded to the court ; where (as 
at other times) he persisted in his judgment, that they had 
no legal jurisdiction or authority to proceed after that manner 
against him. Upon which the solicitor began to ofiFer some- 
thing to^the "president of the court, but was interrupted by 
the king, gently laying his staff upon the soliciCor'’s arm, the 
head of which being silver happened to fall off, which Mr. 
Herbert (who, as Ms majesty appointed, waited near his 
chair) stooped to take up ; but Ailing on the contrary side, 
to which he could not reach, the king took it up himself. 
This by some was looked upon as a bad omen. 

The court sat but a little while that day ; the king not 
varying from his principle. At his going back to Cotton- 
house, there were many men and women, (who, not without 
some hazard, crowded into the passage behind the soldiers,) 
that as his majesty passed, said aloud, ‘‘ God Almighty pre- 

serve your majesty!” The king returned them thanks for 
their prayers. 

The £7th day of January, the president came to the hall in 
his scarlet gown. The king had quickly notice the court was 
set ; and being called, he forthwith went ; and observing him 
in his red gown, by that sign he imagined it would be^the 
last day of their sitting, and therefore earnestly pressed the 
court, that although he could not acknowledge their jurisdic- 
tion, for those reasons he had given, nevertheless he desired 
that he might have a conference in the painted-chamber with a 
committee of lords and commons, before the court proceeded 
any farther. Whereupon the president arose, and the court 
withdrew ; in which interval the king likewise retired to Cot- 
ton-house, where he and Dr. Juxon were private for about an 
hour, and then colonel Hunks gave notice that the court was 
set. 

The king being seated in the chair, the president told his 
majesty, that his motion for a conference with a committee of 
lords and commons had been taken into consideration, but 
would not be granted by the court, in regard he would not 
own their jurisdiction, nor acknowledge them fcTr a lawful as- 
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sembly. Whereupon the king with vehemency insisted, that 
his reas<^nable request might be granted ; that what he had 
to oiFer to a committee of either house might be considered 
before they proceeded to sentence. 

His majesty had the former day moved the president, that 
the grounds and reasons he had put in writing for his disown* 
ing their authority might be publicly read by their clerk ; but 
neither would that desire of his be granted. » • 

The president then gave judgment against the king, who at 
the president's pronouncing it was observed to smile, and lift 
up his eyes to heaven ; as appealing to* the Divine Majesty, 
the most supreme Judge. r 

The king at the rising of the court was with a guard of 
halberdiers returned to Whitehall in a close chair, through 
King-street, both sides whereof had a guard of foot-soldiers, 
who were silent as his majesty passed But shop-stalls and 
windows were full of people, many of which shed tears, and 
some of them with audible voices prayed for the king, who 
through the privy-garden was carried to his bedchainber; 
whence, after two hours’ space, he was removed to St. J ames’s. 
Nothing of the fear of death, or indignities offered, seemed a 
terror, or provoked him to impatience, nor uttered he a re- 
proachful word reflecting upon any of his judges, (albeit he 
well knew that some of them had been his domestic servants ;) 
,or against any member of the house, or officer of the army ; 
so wonderful was his patience, though his spirit was great, 
and might otherwise have expressed his resentments upon se- 
veral occasions. It was a true Christian fortitude to have the 
mastery of his passion, and submission to the will of God 
under such temptations. 

The king now bidding farewell to the world, his whole bu- 
siness was a serious preparation for death, which opens the 
door unto eternity. In order thereunto, he laid aside all other 
thoughts, and spent the remainder of his time in prayer and 
other pious exercises of devotion, and in conference with that 
meek and learned bishop Dr. Juxon, who, under God, was a 
great support to him in that his afflicted condition. And re- 
solving to sequester himself so, as he might have no disturb- 
ance to his mind, nor interruption to his meditations; he 
* JE e ^ 
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ordered Mr. Herbert to excuse it to any that might have the 
desire to visit him. I know/’ said the king, " my^nephew, 
the prince-elector, will endeavour it, and some other lords 
that love me, which I would take in good part, but my time 
is short and precious, and I am desirous to improve it the 
best I may in preparation ; I hope they will not take it ill, 
that none have access unto me but my children. The best 
office they can do now is to pray for me.” And it fell out 
accordingly : for his electoral highness, accomj^anied by the 
duke of Richmond, the lord marqjiis of Hartford, the earls of 
Southampton and Lindsey, with some more, having got leave, 
came to the bedchamber- door, where Mr. Herbert, pursuant 
to the king’s command, acquainted the prince-elector, and 
those noblemen, with what the king gave him in charge; 
wherein they acquiesced, and presenting their humble duty to 
his majesty, with their pi'ayers, they returned with hearts full 
of sorrow, as appeared by their faces. The prince also (then 
in Holland) by the States ambassadors interceded with the 
parliament, and used all possible means with the army to pre- 
vent, or at least for deferring of execution. 

At this time also came to St. James’s Mr. Oalamy, Mr. 
Vines, Mr. Oaryll, Mr. Dell, and some other London ministers, 
who presented their duty to the king, with their humble desires 
to pray with him, and perform other offices of services, if his 
majesty pleased to accept of them. The king returned them 
thanks for their love to his soul, hoping that they, and all 
other his good subjects, would, in their addresses to God, be 
mindful of him. But in regard he had made choice of Dr. 
Juxon, whom for many years he had known to be a pious and 
learned divine, and able to administer ghostly comfort to his 
soul, suitable to his present condition, he would have none 
other. These ministers were no sooner gone, but Mr. J ohn 
Goodwyn, minister in Ooleman-street, came likewise upon the 
same account, to tender his service, which the king also 
thanked him for, and dismissed him with the like friendly 
answer. 

Mr, Herbert about this time going to the Cockpit near 
Whitehall, where the earl of Pembroke’s lodgings were, he 
then, as at sundry other times, inquired how his majesty did, 
and gave his humble duty to him, and withal asked him, if 
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his majesty had the gold watch he sent for, and how he liked 
it* Mrt Herbert assured his lordship, the king had not yet 
received it. The earl fell presently into a passion, marvelling 
thereat; being the more troubled, lest his majesty should 
think him careless in observing his commands ; and told Mr. 
Herbert, at the king’s coming to St James’s, as he was sitting 
under the great elm-tree near sir Benjamin Eudyer’s lodge 
in the park, seeing a considerable military officei^ of^the army 
pass tov.ards St. James’s, he went to meet him, and demand- 
ing of him if h.p knew his cousin Tom Herbert, that waited 
on the king The officer said, he did,‘and was going to St. 
James’s. The earl then delivered to him the gold watch that 
had the alarm, desiring him^ to give it Mr. Herbert to pre- 
sent it to the king. The officer promised the earl he would 
immediately do it. My lord,’^ said Mr. Herbert, I have 
sundry times seen and passed by that officer since, and do 
assure your lordship he hath not delivered it me according 
to your order and his promise, nor said any thing to me 
concerning it, nor has the king it I am certain.” The earl 
was very angry ; and gave the officer his due character, and 
threatened to question him. But such was the severity of the 
times, that it was then judged dangerous to reflect upon such 
a person, being a favourite of the time, so as no notice was 
taken of it. Nevertheless, Mr. Herbert (at the earPs desire) 
ac(Jtiainted his majesty therewith, who gave the earl his 
thanks, and said, Ah ^ had he not told the officer it was for 
“ me, it would probably have been delivered; he well knew 
“ how short a time I could enjoy it.” This relation is in pro- 
secution of what is formerly mentioned, concerning the clock 
or alarm-watch his majesty intended to dispose of, as is de- 
clared. 

That evening, Mr, Seymour, (a gentleman then attending 
the prince of Wales in his bedchamber,) by colonel Hacker’s 
permission, came to his majesty’s bedchamber-door, desiring 
to speak with the king from the prince of Wales. ^ Being ad- 
mitted, he presented his majesty with a letter from his high- 
ness the prince of W ales, bearing date from the Hague the 
2Bd day January 1648 (old style). Mr, Seymour, at his en- 
trance, fell into a passion, having formerly seen his majesty in 
* E e 3 
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a glorious state, and now in a dolorous ; and having kissed 
the king’s hand, clasped about his legs, lamentably m<5urmng. 
Hacker came in with the gentleman and was abashed. But 
so soon as his majesty had read his son’s sorrowing letter, and 
heard what his servant had to say, and imparted to him what 
his majesty thought fit in return, the prince’s servant took his 
leave, and was no sooner gone but the king went to his de- 
votion, Dr. Jtcxon praying with him, and reading some select 
chapters out of sacred Scripture. '' 

That evening the king took airing from jiiis finger, and 
gave it Mr. Herbert;' it had an emerald set between two 
diamonds; and commanded him as late as it was to go with it 
from St. James’s to a lady<i living then in Channel -row, on 
the backside of King-street in Westminster, and give it her, 
without saying any thing. The night was exceeding dark, and 
guards set in several places, as the house, garden, park, gates 
near Whitehall, King-street, and other where. 

Nevertheless, getting the word from colonel Tomlinson, 
(then there, and in all places wherever he was about the king 
so civil both towards his majesty and such as attended him, 
as gained him the king’s good opinion ; and who as an evidence 
thereof, gave him his gold pick-tooth case, as he was one time 
walking in thepresence-chamber,) Mr Herbert passed currently; 
though in all places where centinels were he w^as bid stand, 
till the corporals had the word from him. Being arrived^at 
the lady’s house, he delivered her the ring. Sir,” said she, 
give me leave to shew you the way into the parlour;” where 
she desired him to stay till she returned, which in a little time 
she did, and gave him a little cabinet which was closed with 
three seals, two of them being the king’s arms, the third was 
the figure of a Eoman ; praying him to deliver it to the same 
hand that sent the ring which was left with her. 

The word secured Mr. Herbert’s return unto the king. 
When the bishop being but newly gone to his lodging in sir 
Henry Hen’s house near St. James’s gate, his majesty said to 
Mr. Herbert, he should see it opened in the morning. 

* Morning being come, the bishop was early with the king. 


^ She was the king’s laundress, and wife to sir W. Wheeler — Herbkrt. 
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and after prayers his majesty broke the seals open, and 
shewed them what was contained in it ; there were diamonds 
and jewels, most part broken Georges and Garters. ‘‘ You see,’’ 
said he, all the wealth now in my power to give my two 
children.’’ Next day the princess Elizabeth, and the duke 
of Gloucester, her brother, came to take their sad farewell of 
the king their father, and to ask his blessing. This was the 
29th of January. The princess being the elder, "Was^fehe most 
sensible of her royal father’s condition, as appeared by her 
sorrowful look g.nd excessive weeping rand her little brother 
seeing his sister weep, he took the like impression, though by 
reason of his tender age he Could not have the like apprehen- 
sion The king raised them both from off their knees ; he 
kissed them, gave them his blessing, and setting them on his 
knees, admonished them concerning their duty and loyal ob- 
servance to the queen their mother, the prince that was his 
successor, love to the duke of York, and his other relations. 
The king then gave them all his jewels, save the George he 
wore, which was cut in an onyx with great curiosity, and set 
about with twenty-one fair diamonds, and the reverse set with 
the like number; and again kissing his children, had such 
pretty and pertinent answers from them both as drew tears 
of joy and love from his eyes; and then praying God Almighty 
to bless them, he turned about, expressing a tender and 
fatherly affection. Most sorrowful was this parting, the 
young princess shedding tears and crjing lamentably, so as 
moved others to pity, that formerly were hardhearted ; and 
at opening the bedchamber-door, the king returned hastily 
from the window and kissed them and blessed them; so 
parted. 

This demonstration of a pious affection exceedingly com- 
forted the king in this his afidiction ; so that in a grateful return 
he went immediately to prayer, the good bishop and Mr. 
Herbert being only present. 

It may not be forgotten, that sir Henry Herbert, knight, 
master of the revels, and gentleman in ordinary of his ma- 
jesty’s honourable privy-chamber, (one that cordially loved and * 
honoured the king his master, and during the war, suffered 
considerably in his estate by sequestration and otherwise,) 

E e 4 
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meeting Mr. Herbert his kinsman in St. James’s park, firstin- 
quired how his majesty did; he then presented his hunible duty 
to the king^ with an assurance that himself and many others of 
his majesty’s servants fervently prayed for him, and requested 
that his majesty would please to read the second chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus ; for he would find comfort in it, aptly suiting 
his present condition. Accordingly Mr. Herbert soon after 
acquainted tKe king therewith, who thanked sir Henry, and 
commended him for his excellent parts, being a good^'soholar, 
soldier, and an accomplished courtier; and foi;.his many years* 
faithful service much valued by the king, who presently turned 
to the chapter, and read it with much satisfaction 
That day the bishop of London, after prayers, preached be- 
fore the king. His text vras the second chapter of the Komans 
and sixteenth verse ; the words are, At that day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, &c. 
inferring from thence, that although God’s judgments be 
for some time deferred, he will nevertheless proceed to a 
strict examination of what is both said and done by every 
man ; yea, the most hidden things and imaginations of men 
will most certainly be made to appear at the day of judgment, 
when the Lord Jesus Christ shall be upon his high tribunal. 
All designs, though concealed in this life, shall then be plainly 
discovered. He then proceeded to the present sad occasion, 
and after that administered the sacrament. That day the 
king eat and drank very sparingly, most part of the day being 
spent in prayer and meditation; it was some hours after 
night -ere Dr. J uxon took leave of the king, who willed him 
to be early with him the next morning. 

That night, after which sentence was pronounced in West- 
minster-hall, colonel Hacker (who then commanded the guards 
about the king) would have placed two musqueteers in the 
king’s bedchamber, which his majesty being acquainted with, 
he made no reply, only gave a sigh. Howbeit the good bishop 
and Mr, Herbert, apprehending the horror of it, and disturb- 
ance it would give the king in his meditations and preparation 
*for his departure out of this uncomfortable world, also repre- 
senting the barbarousness of such an act, they never left the 
colonel till he reversed his order by withdrawing these men. 
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After the bishop was gone to his lodging, the king con- 
tinued feading and praying more than two hours after. The 
king commanded Mr. Herbert to lie by his bedside upon a 
pallat, where he took small rest, that being the last night his 
gracious sovereign and master enjoyed. But nevertheless the 
king for four hours or thereabouts slept soundly, and awak- 
ing about two hours afore day, he opened his curtain to call 
Mr. Herbert ; there being a great cake of wax set m a silver 
bason, that tlien, so at all other times, burned all night ; so 
that he perceived him somewhat disturbed in sleep ; but call- 
ing him, bade him rise ; ‘‘ iovf said his majesty, I will get 
up, having a great work to do this day C however he would 
know why he was so troubled in his sleep He replied, May 
it please your majesty I was dreaming.” ‘‘ I would know 
your dream,” said the king ; which being told, his majesty 
said, “ it was remarkable. Herbert, this is my second mar- 
‘‘ riage-day; I would be as trim to day as may be; for before 
night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.’’ He 
then appointed what clothes he would wear ; “ let me have a 
shirt on more than ordinary,” said the king, by reason 
the season is so sharp as probably may make me shake, 
which some observers will imagine proceeds from fear. I 
would have no such imputation, I fear not death ! Death 
is not terrible to me. I bless my God I am prepared ” 
These, or words to this effect, his majesty spoke to Mr. 
Herbert, as he was making ready. Soon after came Dr. 
Juxon bishop of London precisely at the time his majesty the 
night before had appointed him. Mr. Herbert then falling 
upon his knees, humbly begged his majesty’s pardon, if he 
had at any time been negligent in his duty, whilst he had the 
honour to serve him. The king thereupon gave his hand to 
kiss, having the day before been graciously pleased, under his 
royal hand, to give him a certificate, expressing, that the said 
Mr. Herbert was not imposed upon him, but by his majesty 
made choice of to attend him in his bedchamber, and had 
served him with faithfulness and loyal affection. At the same 
time his majesty also delivered him his Bible, in the margin 
whereof he had with his own hand writ many annotations and 
quotations, and charged him to give it the prince so soon as 
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he returned; repeating what he had enjoined the princess 
Elizabeth his daughter ; that he would be dutiful an9 indul- 
gent to the queen his mother, (to whom his majesty writ two 
days before by Mr. Seymour,) affectionate to his brothers and 
sisters, who also were to be observant and dutiful to him their 
sovereign ; and for as much as from his heart he had forgiven 
his enemies, and in perfect charity with all men would leave 
the world, he*" had advised the prince his son^to exceed in 
mercy, not in rigour ; and, as to episcopacy, it was still his 
opinion, that it is of apostolic institution, and in this king- 

dom exercised from the primitive times and therein, as in 
all other his affairs, prayed God to vouchsafe him, both in re- 
ference to church and state, a pious and a discerning spirit ; 
and that it was his last and earnest request, that he would 
frequently read the Bible, which in all the time of his afflic- 
tion had been his best instructor and delight ; and to meditate 
upon what he read ; as also such other books as might im- 
piwe his knowledge. He likewise commanded Mr. Herbert 
to give his son, the duke of York, his large ring sun-dial of 
silver, a jewel his majesty much valued It was invented and 
made by Mr. Delamaine, an able mathematician, who pro- 
jected it, and in a little printed book shewed its excellent use 
in resolving many questions in arithmetic, and other rare 
operations to be wrought by it in the mathematics. To the 
princess Elizabeth, Dr. Andrews’s Sermons, (he was prefate 
of the most noble Order of the Garter, as he was bishop of 
Winchester,) Archbishop Laud against Fisher the Jesuit, 
whiclrbook, the king said, w^ould ground her against popery, 
and Mr. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. To the duke of 
Gloucester, King James’s Works, and Dr. Hammond’s Prac- 
tical Catechism. Cassandra, to the earl of Lindsey, the lord 
high chamberlain; and his gold watch to the duchess of 
Eichmond. All which, as opportunity served, Mr. Herbert 
delivered. 

His majesty then bade him withdraw ; for he was about an 
hour in private with the bishop; and being called in, the 
bishop went to prayer ; and reading also the twenty-seventh 
chapter of the gospel of St Matthew, which relateth the pas- 
sion of our blessed Saviour. The king, after the service was 
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done, asked the bishop, if he had made choice of that chapter, 
being s(^ applicable to his present condition. The bishop re- 
plied, May it please your gracious majesty, it is the proper 
lesson for the day, as appears by the calendar which the 
king was much affected with, so aptly serving as a seasonable 
preparation for his death that day. 

So as his majesty, abandoning all thoughts of earthly con- 
cerns, continued in prayer and meditation, and cdncldded with 
a cheerful submission to the will and pleasure of the Almighty, 
saying, he was r^ady to resig<a himself iiito the hands of Christ 
Jesus, being, with the kingly prophet, shut up in the hands of 
his enemies ; as is expressed'"in the thirty-first Psalm, and the 
eighth verse. 

Colonel Hacker then knocked easily at the king’s chamber- 
door. Mr. Herbert being within, would not stir to ask who 
it was ; but knocking the second time a little louder, the king 
bade him go to the door. He guessed his business. So Mr. 
Herbert demanding, wherefore he knocked, the colonel said, 
he would speak with the king. The king said, Let him 
“ come in.” The colonel in trembling manner came near, and 
told his majesty, it was time to go to Whitehall, where he 
might have some further time to rest. The king bade him go 
forth, he would come presently. Some time his majesty was 
private, and afterwards taking the good bishop by the hand, 
looking upon him with a cheerful countenance, he said, 
‘‘ Come, let us go and bidding Mr Herbert take with him 
the silver clock that hung by the bedside, said, Open the 
door, Hacker has given us a second warning.” Through 
the garden the king passed into the park, where making a 
stand, he asked Mr. Herbert the hour of the day ; and taking 
the clock into his hand, gave it him, and bade him keep it in 
memory of him. Which Mr, Herbert keeps accordingly. 

The park had several companies of foot drawn up, who 
made a guard on either side as the king passed, and a guard 
of halberdiers in company went some before, and other some 
followed ; the drums beat, and the noise was so great as one 
could hardly hear what another spoke. 

Upon the king’s right-hand went the bishop, and colonel 
Tomlinson on his left, with whom his majesty had some ds- 
course by ttie way ; Mr. Herbert was next the king ; after 
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him the guards. In this manner went the king through the 
park; and coming to the stair^ the king passed atong the 
galleries unto his bedchamber, where, after a little repose, the 
bishop went to prayer ; which being done, liis majesty bid Mr, 
Herbert bring him some bread and wine, which being brought, 
the king broke the manchet, and eat a mouthful of it, and 
drank a small glassfull of claret wine, and then was some time 
in private with the bishop, expecting when Hacker would the 
third and last time give warning. Mean ticife his' majesty 
told Mr. Herbert whi6h satin nightcap he vjfould Use, which 
being provided, and the king at private prayer, Mr. Herbert 
addressed himself to the bishop, and told him the king had or- 
dered him to have a white satin nightcap ready, but was not 
able to endure the sight of that violence they upon the scaf- 
fold would offer the king. The good bishop bid him then give 
him the cap, and wait at the end of the'banqueting-house, 
near the scaffold, to take care of the king’s body ; for,” said 
he, that and his mtennent will be our last oflSce.” 

Colonel Hacker came soon after to the bedchamber-door, 
and gave his last signal ; the bishop and Mr, Herbert, weep- 
ing, fell upon their knees, and the king gave them his hand to 
kiss, and helped the bishop up, for he was aged 

Colonel Hacker attending still at the charaber-door, the 
king took notice of it, and said, Open the door,” and bade 
Hacker go, he would follow. A guard was made all aKing 
the galleries and the banqueting-house ; but behind the 
soldiers abundance of men and women crowded in, though 
with some peril to their persons, to behold the saddest sight 
England ever saw. And as his majesty passed by, with a 
cheerful look, heard them pray for him, the soldiers not re- 
buking any of them ; by their silence and dejected faces seem- 
ing afiSicted rather than insulting. There was a passage 
broken through the wall, by which the king passed unto the 
scaffold; where, after his majesty had spoken a little, the 
fatal stroke was given by a disguised person. 

Mr. Herbert, during this, was at the door lamenting ; and 
the bishop coming thence with the royal corpse, which was im- 
mediately coffined, and covered with a black velvet pall ; he 
and Mr. Herbert went with it to the backstairs to be em- 
balmed. Meantime they went into the long gallery, where 
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chancing to meet the general®, he asked Mr. Herbert how 
the king did. Which he thought strange. It seems thereby 
that the general knew not what had passed, being all that 
morning, as indeed at other times, using his power and in- 
terest to have the execution deferred for some days; for- 
bearing his coming among the officers, and fully resolved, 
with his own regiment, to prevent the execution, or have it 
deferred till he could make a party in the army to second his 
design ; -*but b^ing with the officers of the army then at prayer, 
or discourse m colonel Harrison's apartment, being a room at 
the hither end of that gallery looking towards the privy-gar- 
den. His question being answered, the general seemed much 
surprised ; and walking further in the gallery, they were met 
by another great commander, Cromwell, who knew what had 
so lately passed ; for he told them, they should have orders 
for the king's burial speedily. 

The royal corpse being embalmed and coffined, and those 
wrapt in lead, and covered with a new velvet pall, was re- 
moved to the king's house at St. James's, where was great 
pressing by all sorts of people to see the king, or where he 
was. A doleful spectacle I but few had leave to enter and 
behold it. 

Where to bury the king was the last duty remaining. By 
some historians it is said, that the king spoke something to 
the^bishop concerning his burial. 

Mr. Herbert, both before and after the king’s death, was 
frequently in company with the bishop, and affirms, that the 
bishop never mentioned any thing to him of the king's niiming 
any place where he would be buried ; nor did Mr. Herbert 
(who constantly attended his majesty, and after his coming 
from Hurst castle, alone in his bedchamber) hear him at any 
time declare his mind concerning it ; nor was it in his life- 
time a proper question for either of them to ask, albeit they 
had| oftentimes^ the opportunity, especially when his majesty 
was be(|ueathing to his royal children and friends what is for- 
merly related. Nor did the bishop declare any thing concern- 
ing the place to Mr. Herbert, which doubtless he would, upon 
Mr. Herbert’s pious care about it, which being duly consi- 


^ That is, Fairfax. 
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dered, they thought no place more fit to inter the corpse than 
in king Henry the Seventh‘‘s Chapel, at the east end West- 
minster abbey, out of which king’s loins king Chaides was 
lineally extracted, and where several kings and queens de- 
scended from Henry VII. are interred; namely, king Edward 
VL, queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, Mary queen of Soots, 
king James, prince Henry, and other princes of the royal 
stem. 

Whereupon Mr. Herbert made his application to^ such as 
were then in power, for leave to iiury the kiqg’s body in king 
Henry the Seventh’s" Chapel, among his ancestors. But his 
request was denied, this reason '"being given, that probably it 
would attract infinite numbers of people of all sorts thither, 
to see where the king was buried, which (as the times then 
were) was judged unsafe and inconvenient. Mr. Herbert ac- 
quainting the bishop therewith, they then resolved to bury 
the king’s body in the royal chapel of St. George within the 
castle of Windsor, both in regard his majesty was sovereign 
of the most noble Order of the Garter ; and that several kings 
his ancestors are there interred ; namely, king Henry VI., 
king Edward IV., and king Henry VIII. It was also a castle 
and place his majesty took great delight in, as in discourse he 
ofttimes expressed as occasion offered ; and withal, for that 
the royal chapel of St. George was, though founded by king 
Edward III., rebuilt by king Edward IV. with much ifiore 
magnificence. 

Upon which considerations Mr. Herbert made his second 
address to the committee of parliament, who, after some deli- 
beration, gave him an order bearing date the 6th of February 
1648*, authorizing him and Mr. Mildmay to bury the king’s 
body there, which the governor was to observe. 

Accordingly the corpse was thither carried from St. James’s 
in a hearse covered with black velvet, drawn by six horses 
also covered with black ; after which, four coaches followed, 
two of them covered likewise with black cloth, in which were 
about a dozen gentlemen and others, most of them being such 
as had waited on his majesty at Oarisbrook castle and other 
places, since his majesty’s going from Newcastle ; all of them 
being in black. 


f That IS, 1649 
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Being come to Windsor castle, Mr. Herbert shewed the 
govemoip, colonel Whitchcot, the committee’s order for per- 
mitting Mr. Herbert and Mr. Mildrnay to bury the late king 
in any place within Windsor castle they should think meet. 

In the first place in order thereto, they carried the king’s 
body into the dean’s house, which all was hung with black by 
Eichard Harrison, and then to his usual bedchamber, which 
is within the palace. After which they went into St?Greorge’s 
chapel to tak^a view thereof, and of the most fit and honour- 
able place for the royal corpse to resu in. Having taken a 
view, they at first thought that the tomb-house w^ould be a 
fit place. It was erected by-^the magnificent prelate cardinal 
Wolsey, (much about the same time he built bis stately house 
at Harapton-court,) in which tomb-house he begun a glorious 
monuraentfor his great master king Henry VIII., but this place, 
though adjoining, yet not being wdthin the royal chapel, they 
waived it. For if king Henry VIII. were buried there (albeit 
to that day the place of his burial was unknown to any) yet 
in regard his majesty (who was a real defender of the faith, 
and as far from censuring any as might be) would upon occa- 
sional discourse express some dislike of king Harry’s proceed- 
ings, in misemploying those vast revenues, the suppressed ab- 
beys, monasteries, and other religious houses were endowed 
with, and by demolishing those many stately structures (which 
both expressed the greatness of the founders, and preserved the 
splendour of the kingdom) as might at the reformation have in 
some measure been kept up and been converted to sundry pious 
uses. Upon consideration thereof, those gentlemen declmed 
it, and pitched upon the vault where king Edward IV. is in- 
teiTed, being in the north side of the choir, near the altar, as 
formerly remembered; that king being one his late majesty 
would many times make mention of, and from whom his ma- 
jesty was lineally propagated ; which induced Mr. Herbert to 
give order to have that vault opened, to bury the king’s body 
near his ancestor king Edward IV., who is interred under a 
fair large stone of Tuke, raised within the opposite arch, hav- 
ing a range of iron bars gilt, curiously cut according to church 
work. There is no sculpture or inscription, only the royal 
badge painted on the inside of the arch in several places. 

But as they were about this work, some noblemen came 
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thither, namely, the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hart- 
ford, (since duke of Somerset,) the earl of Southampton, the 
earl of Lindsey, lord high chamberlain, with Dr. Juxon lord 
bishop of London (archbishop of Canterbury afterwards) who 
had leave to attend the king’s body to his grave. And being 
fit to submit and leave the choice of the place of burial to 
those great persons, they in like manner viewing the tomb- 
house, and the choir, one of those lords beating gently upon 
the pavement with his staff, perceived a hollow scXind, and order- 
ing the stones and earth thereunder to be removed, discovei*ed 
a descent into a vault, where two coffins were laid near one 
another ; the one very large of antique form, the other little, 
supposed to contain the bodies of king Henry VIIL and queen 
Jane Seymour, his third wife, and mother of king Edward V^I. 
of whom in the year 1537 she died in childbed. And this may 
be credited ; for as Mr. Brook, York-herald, (in his Catalogue 
of the Nobility, p. 40,) observes, no other of king Harry’s six 
wives was buried at Windsor. The velvet palls that were over 
them seemed fresh, albeit laid there an hundred and thirty 
years and upwards. The lords agreeing that the king's body 
should there be interred, (being about the middle of the choir, 
over against the eleventh stall upon the sovereigns’ side,) they 
gave order to have the king’s name and year he died cut in 
lead ; which whilst the workman was about, the lords went 
out, and gave the sexton order to lock the chapel-door, 
not suffering any to stay till further notice. The sexton did 
his best to clear the chapel; nevertheless (he said) a foot 
soldier had hid himself so as Jie was not discerned, and being 
greedy of prey, got into the vault, and cut so much of the 
velvet pall, as he judged would hardly be missed, and wimbled 
a hole into the cofiSn that was largest, probably fancying 
there was something well worth his adventure. The sexton, 
at opening the door, espied the sacrilegious person, who 
being searched, a bone was also found about him, which, he 
said, he would haft a knife with. The governor gave him 
his reward. But this manifests that a real body was there, 
which some that have hard thoughts of king Harry have 
scrupled 

s I suppose Mr. Herbert refers to ists respecting this king when he 
the tales oroDasrated bv the Roman- was dvino*. * 
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The girdle or circumscription of capital letters in lead put 
about the cofiSn, had only these words, 

KING CHARLES, 

1648. 

The king’s body was then brought from his bedchamber 
down into St. George’s hah, whence, after a little stay, it was 
with a slow and solemn pace (much sorrow in irsost faces dis- 
cernible) carrhd by gentlemen that were of some quality, and 
in mourning.' The lords in like habits followed the royal 
corpse. The governor and several gentlemen and oflftcers and 
attendants came after. ^ 

This is memorable, that at such time as the king^s body 
was brought out of St. George’s hall, the sky was serene and 
clear, but presently it began to snow, and fell so fast, as by 
that time they came to the west end of the royal chapel, the 
black velvet pall was all white (the colour of innocency) being 
thick covered over with snow. So went the White king ^ to 
his grave, in the forty-eighth year of his age, and the twenty- 
second year and tenth month of his reign. Letting pass 
Merlin’s prophecies, some make it allude to the white satin 
his majesty wore, when he was crowned at Westminster abbey 
in the year 1625, former kings having on purple robes at their 
coronation. The king’s body being by the bearers set down 
neai* the place of burial, the bishop of London stood ready 
with the Service Book in his hands to have performed his 
last duty to the king his master, according to the order or 
form for the burial of the dead, set forth in the Book of ^Com- 
mon Prayer, which the lords likewise desired, but would not 
be suffered by colonel Whichcot the governor, by reason of 
the Directory ; “ to which (said he) he and others were to 

be conformable.” 

This brief narrative shall conclude with the king’s own ex- 
cellent expression “ Crowns and kingdoms are not so valuable 

^ This term, frequently applied to " To a sick person to have or wear 
king Charles, probably conveyed to white garments doth promise 
our forefathers a far more distinct death, for that dead bodies be 
idea than it does to us. White was earned forth in white clothes.” 
reckoned an onunous colour, as fit- Thomas HiU, quoted by Brand, ii 
test for the dead. Hence a writer 173. ed. Elhs on Dreams, 1841. 
m the time of queen Elizabeth says, 

FULLER, VO^. VI. V f 
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“as my honour and reputation; those must have a period 
“ with my life, but these survive to a glorious kind of^jimmor- 
tality, when I am dead and gone; a good name being the 
“ embalming of princes, and a sweet consecrating of them to 
“ an eternity of love and gratitude amongst posterity.’’ 


Copy" of^a Letter from Sir Thomas Herbert to 
Sir William Dugdale. ^ 

ft 

" f 

York, 3 November, 1681. 

'' Honoured Sir, n 

** I shall now give you all the satisfaction I can, as to the 
" reality of his late majesty’s burial, in his royal chapel at 
** Windsor, of which (as I perceive by your letter) his ma- 
“ jesty is somewhat doubtful, which scruples probably arise 
“ from some misinformation ^ 

“ That the royal corpse was embalmed and coffined in lead, 
“ you find truly related in my narrative. I was also assured 
“ thereof by Mr. Trapham \ the chirurgeon, who came to me 
“ for linen, which I furnished him with, of what was my own, 
“ both shirts and sheets, being very fine holland. He either 
“ would not apply to the commissioners then appointed for 
the king’s burial, (being colonel Harrison, Cornelius Holland, 
" and others,) or was so delayed that he applied to me ; %nd 
'' accordingly I supplied him agreeable to a pious duty. This 
“ circumstance I mention, as a testimony that the corpse was 
“ undoubtedly coffined, which the chirurgeon, and W. Ham- 
“ mond, that made the wood, and saw the body laid in the 
" sheet of lead, then averred. 

“ The body being removed from Whitehall in a chariot to 
“ St. James’s, there remained till the 7th of February, during 
“ which it was exposed to public view ; as you find writ by 
" sir Richard Baker, in his Chronicle, page 50^, printed in 
the year 1660. 

The chirurgeon reported, that at the body’s laying into 
the coffin, there came several to see the king, and would 

i A vague rumour was circulated ^ Of whom Wood gives an unfa- 
tbat Cromwell’s body bad changed vourable account. Fasti, ii. p. 83. 
places with that of king Charles. 
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" have given him any money for locks of his hair, which he 
" refused 

In my narrative I told yoti, that I begged heartily of the 
committee, for leave to inter the royal corpse in king Henry 
" the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, but it would not be 
" granted. The reasons they gave me, you have set down in 
that narrative. Whereupon, I petitioned them for leave to 
'' bury him at Windsor ; which was granted, ^nd* an order 
'' made^r the 7th of February 1648, by the committee ap- 
pointed for the interring.of the body of the king, thereby 
licensing me and captain Mildmay to carry his corpse to 
Windsor (taking along those gentlemen and servants that 
waited upon the king,) and to inter the corpse in such place 
" as Mr. Herbert and Mr. Mildmay should see most con- 
'' venient. For defray of the charge whereof 200Z. was paid 
us by captain Falconberg the 8th of February 1648, which 
“ sum falling short, we had 5$. more paid by colonel 
" Harrison the SOth day of February ; the total amounting 
'' to 5s., out of which was ISO?, paid to seventeen gen- 
" tlemen and other inferior servants for mourning ; amongst 
" which was Mr. Murray, who was coachman to the king ; and 
" then drove the chariot that had the hearse ; and for his 
*' faithful service was continued in that place to our sovereign 
" that now is, and I think can testify, that the royal corpse 
Was carried from St. James’s to Windsor. I know not 
'' whether he be yet alive. 

Three pounds were paid captain Joyner^ for three dozen 
'' of torches ; 15s. to some men for bearing the body from the 
gate at Windsor castle to the bedchamber ; 7?. to John 
" Harrison, for removing the body thrice ; and for hanging the 
dean’s hall with black IO 5 , 

To Samuel Clarke, for opening king Edward the Fourth’s 
" vault, (where we thought to have interred the king,) and 
" setting it right again — 

Upon the lords’ coming the next day, king Henry the 
" Eighth’s vault was opened by Nicholas Harrison, for which 
he had 10s., 5s. 6d, to widow Puddifat and Isaac the sexton, 

^ Probably captain John Joyner, as being the king’s cook and waiting 
who is mentioned in the narrative on him at Windsor, 

-r p f S 
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her man^ who had charge of the chapel door ; the rest of 
" the money was disbursed for diet, and to the gentleii^ien and 
'' servants of the 16 th of February, at which time it ceased. 

The account being examined and proved, I had a dis- 
" charge. 

" In this manuscript I now send you by Mr. Waller, I have 
" in the margin named the inferior attendants. I believe Mr. 

Firebrace, Mr. Dowset, and Mr. Levett know most of them; 
" and if any of them be alive, I verily think they w^re eye- 
" witnesses of the late king’s being coffined and closed in lead, 
** when he was removed from St. James’s to Windsor; and 
'' then no legerdemain was or could be used to take the 
body out of the coffin, I can assure you, I being intrusted 
" with the corpse sacred. 

" Some of these particulars you may judge superfluous or 
impertinent; but I know to whom I write, a flower-gatherer, 
" one I highly honour for your entire love to the memory of 
" that good king. 

" And those that came along with us from St. James’s, and 
" had mourning given them, were persons so quicksiglited and 
inquisitive, that if the king’s real body had not been there, 
'' they would have discovered the fallacy. But there was no 
whisper, no word of such a thing amongst any of them, that 
I could hear. 

" To evidence the truth more fully, the relation whioh«Dr. 
Durell, the present dean of Windsor, gave you, is unques- 
'' tionable, proceeding from so worthy a person, that the old 
" sexton of the royal chapel affirmed to him upon the ques- 
" tion, that the coffin being brought thither, (whilst the king’s 
" name was cutting in capital letters, to fee put about it,) the 
" plumber, at the desire of one of the noblemen^ that had the 
parliament’s leave to attend the king’s body to the grave, 
opened it, so as they perfectly discerned his face ; the sexton 
likewise seeing it. So as all these put together make a full 
proof thereof. 

" I have nothing to add save that it was not Mrs. Jane 
'' Whorwood, to whom I gave the ring his majesty sent by 
me, as you find related in my short narrative of some oc- 
" currents during the two last years of the late king’s reign. 
She was wife to a knight, and if it be desired i should give 
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you her name, I shall satisfy you therein ; mean time vvishing 
'' you many happy days, and leisure to publish your collections 
" concerning our famous cathedral and collegiate churches in 
" this diocese, am till death, 

" Your truly affectionate Friend, 

" and obliged Servant, 

" Tho:^ias iHebbert.’’ 


Copy of a Letter frwn Sir Thomas Herbert to 
Dr. "Samways. 


" Sib, 


' Y[ork], 38 Aug. 1680. 


" After his late majesty’s remove from Windsor to St. 
' James’s, albeit according to the duty of my place, I lay 
' in the next room to the bedchamber, the king then com- 
' manded me to bring my pallet into his chamber, which I 
' accordingly did the night before that sorrowful day. He 
' ordered what clothes he would wear, intending that day to 
' be as neat as could be, it being (as he called it) his wedding- 
^ day ; and, having a great work to do, (meaning his prepara- 
; tion to eternity,) said, he would be stirring much earlier 
' than he used. 

For some hours his majesty slept very soundly ; for my part 
' I was so full of anguish and grief, that I took little rest. 

' The king, some hours before day, drew his bed-curtain to 
' awaken me, and could by the light of the wax-lamp perceive 
^ me troubled in my sleep. The king rose forthwith ; and as 
^ I was making him ready, ^ Herbert,’ said the king, ^ I would 
' know why you were disquieted in your sleep V T replied, 

^ ‘ May it please your majesty, I was in a dream.* ' What 
' was your dream said the king; ‘ I would hear it.’ * May 
' it please your majesty,’ said I, ‘ I dreamed, that as you were 
making ready, one knocked at the bedchamber-door, which 
' your majesty took no notice of, nor was I willing to acquaint 
you with it, apprehending it might be colonel Hacker. But 

F f 3 
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knocking the second time, your majesty asked me, if I heard 
'' it not. I said, I did ; but did not use to go without his 
" order. Why then go, know who it is, and his business. 

Whereupon I opened the door, and perceived that it was 
" the lord archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, in his ponti- 
fical habit, as worn at court. I knew him, having seen him 
" often. The archbishop desired he might enter, having 
something to say to the king. I acquainted your majesty 
" with his desire ; so you bade me let him in.-*^ Being in, he 
" made his obeisance lo your majesty in th^ middle of the 
room, doing the like'’ also when he came near your person ; 
'' and, falling on his knees, your majesty gave him your 
hand to kiss, and took him aside to the window, where some 
" discourse passed between your majesty and him, and I kept 
a becoming distance, not hearing any thing that was said; 
" yet could perceive your majesty pensive by your looks, and 
that the archbishop gave a sigh ; who, after a short stay, again 
" kissing your hand, returned,but with face all the way towards 
" your majesty, and making his usual reverences, the third 
being so submiss, as he fell prostrate on his face on the 
" ground, and I immediately stept to him to help him up, 
" which I was then acting, when your majesty saw me troubled 
" in ray sleep. The impression was so lively, that I looked 
about, verily thinking it was no dream.’ 

The king said ray dream was remarkable, ‘ but h^ is 
'' dead ; yet, had we conferred together during life, it is very 
" likely (albeit I loved him well) I should have said something 
" to him might have occasioned his sigh.’ 

'' Soon after I had told my dream. Dr. Juxon, then bishop 
" of London, came to the king, as I relate in that narrative I 
" sent sir William Dugdale, which I have a transcript of here; 

nor know whether it rests with his grace the archbishop of 
" Canterbury, or sir William, or be disposed of in sir John 
" Cotton’s library near Westminster-hall ; but wish you had 
" the perusal of it before you return into the north. And this 
'' being not communicated to any but yourself, you may shew 
'' it to his grace, and none else, as you pi’omised. 

‘‘ Sir, your veiy affectionate friend and servant, 

Thomas Herbert.” 
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BISHOP COSINS AND HIS ACCUSERS. 


T he following papers are printed here, as they would 
have confused the course of Fuller’s narrative to have 
placed them in the notes. They seem also to form a neces- 
sary part of the bishop’s justification, which Fuller intended 
to have given, had he ever lived to complete a second edition 
of his Church History. 

In his ‘‘Worthies,” appears the following account of Dr. 
Oosins. 

" John Cosins, D.D., was born in the city of Norwich; bred 
'' in Gains college Cambridge, whereof he was fellow. Hence 
" was he removed to the mastership of Peter-house in the 
'' same university. One whose abilities, quick apprehension, 
** solid judgment, variety of reading, &c., are sufficiently made 
" known to the world in his learned books, whereby he hath 
“ perpetuated his name to posterity. 

'' I must not pass over his constancy in his religion, which 
rendereth him amiable in the eyes, not of good men only, but 
" of that God with whom there is no variableness nor shadow 
“ of changing. It must be confessed that a sort of fond people 
surmised as if he had once been declining to the popish per- 
" suasion. Thus the dimsighted complain of the darkness of 
" the room, when, alas, the fault is in their own eyes ; and 
the lame of the unevenness of the floor, when indeed it 
“ lieth in their unsound legs. Such were the silly folk (their 
understandings, the eyes of their minds, being darkened, 
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'' and their affections, the feet of their soul, made lame by 
prejudice,) who have thus falsely conceited of this^worthy 
doctor. 

However, if any thing that I delivered in my ^ Church 
*' History,’ (relating therein a charge drawn up against him 
for urging of some ceremonies, without inserting his purga- 
** tion, which he effectually made, clearing himself from the 
least iinputSition of any fault,) hath any way augmented 
" this opinion, I humbly crave pardon of him f(^ the same. 

Sure I am, were ffis enemies^ now his judges, (had they 
the least spark of ingenuity,) they must acquit him, if 
proceeding according to the evidence of his writing, living, 
“ disputing Yea, whilst he remained in France, he was the 
Atlas of the protestant religion, supporting the same with 
** his piety and learning, confirming the wavering therein, 
yea, daily adding proselytes (not of the meanest rank) 
thereunto. 

'' Since the return of our gracious sovereign, and the re- 
viving of swooning episcopacy, he was deservedly preferred 
“ bishop of Durham. And here the reader must pardon me, 
" if willing to make known my acquaintance with so eminent 
a prelate. When one in his presence was pleased with 
'' some propositions, wherein the pope condescended somewhat 
" to the protestants, he most discretely returned (in my hear- 
" ing) ; ‘ We thank him not at all for that which God hath^ah 
" ways allowed us in his word adding withal, ‘ He would 
" allow it so long as it stood with his policy, and take it away 
so soon as it stood with his power.’ And thus we take our 
leave of this worthy prelate, praying for his long life, that 
he may be effectual in advancing the settlement of our yet 
distracted church.” ^ 


Wolthies, 1. 483. ed. Lond. 1840. 
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November 3, 1640 

To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses 
of the Commons House of Parliament. 

The humble petition of Peter Smart, a poor prisoner in 
' ' the King's Bench, 

HuMBLT? SHEWErH^ 

THAT after the death of bishop James, bishop Neale com- 
ing to the see of Durham, the then dean and prebendaries of 
that cathedral church cast the communion table out of the 
same church, and erected an high altar at the east end of the 
choir, of marble stones, with a carved screen most gloriously 
painted and gilded, which cost about two hundred pound. 

And they bought for forty shillings one cope found in a 
search for mass priests, embroidered with the image of the 
Trinity, and other images ? and another cope which cost about 
ten groats, which had been a long time used by the youth of 
Durham, in their sports and May-games : a very fools coat, 
both which copes they used at the administration of the holy 
communion at their altar. 

S. To which altar themselves both did and forced others 
to use most unreasonable and frequent bowing. 

4. Dr. Oosins officiated thereat with his face toward the 
east, and back toward the people. 

5. They (the dean and prebendaries) did likewise take 
away the morning prayer, to which about two hundred per- 
sons did usually resort, used for the space of about sixty 
years in the cathedral church of Durham, as in all other 
cathedral and collegiate churches in England, to be read at 
six o’clock plainly and distinctly in a peculiar place appointed 
for that purpose by commissioners under the great seal of 
England, Septemb, £5, primo Eliz. 

6. And instead thereof altered the same into singing with 
instruments, without reading any chapters or psalms at the 
ordinary ten o^clock prayer. 
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7. They did likewise set up fifty-three glorious images and 
pictures over the bishop’s throne, and about the chofr in the 
said church. 

8 And they burnt two hundred wax candles in one Candle- 
mas night in honour of our lady. 

9. They brought in sundry other superstitious and unwar- 
rantable observations into that church. 

10. To^the^ observation whereof they forced divers, and 
publicly brawled in the time of divine sendce'^n thd* church 
with others, who woul3 not observe the sam^ ; calling them 
lazy sows and dirty whores, tearing some gentlewoinen'’s ap- 
parel; calling them pagans, and^ thrusting them out of the 
church, who refused to obey them therein : for which violent, 
turbulent demeanour Dr Cosin was twice indicted at the 
quarter-sessions holden at Durham. 

11. Some of them preached in a cope, and sat to hear divine 
service in a cope, in the said cathedral church. 

12. And others of them, viz. Dr. Cosin, preaching in the 
said church upon the Parable of the Tares,’" delivered this 
doctrine, ‘‘ That the reformers of the church, when they took 

away the mass, took away or marred all religion, and the 
whole service of God;” and, that it was a deformation in- 
deed, though they called it a reformation.” 

13. And he, the said Dr. Cosins, publicly maintained. 
That the king’s majesty is not supreme head of the church 
in England, nor could be so called, for that he had no more 

“ power to meddle in ecclesiastical matters than the fellow 
that" rubs his horse’s heels.” For which he was indicted 
anno 1629, at the assizes at Durham, and found guilty thereof 
by the oaths of three men of worth : which indictment re- 
mains yet untraversed. 

14. Your petitioner being a senior prebendary of that 
church, and one of his majesty’s high commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical in the province of Y ork, and in judgment 
and practice punctually conformable to the doctrine and disci- 
pline established in th§ church of England, opposed the same 
innovations and doctrines, according to his place and calling. 

15. But not prevailing therein, he on July 27, 1628, ac- 
cording to the third Injunction, preached in the said church 
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against the said innovations ; for which sermon he was pre- 
sently oonvented before the high commission holden at Dur- 
ham, and, before any articles exhibited against him, suspended, 
and his living sequestered. And after his answer upon oath 
to the articles, and six months’ detention in the said high com- 
mission, where he was proceeded against with all rigour and 
extremity, according to the express command (as some of the 
high commissioners in open court said) of some bishops in 
Londons 

16. He was served with a. warrant under the high commis- 
sion seal for the province of Canterbury,"and hands of William 
lord bishop of London, Samuel lord bishop of Norwich, Dr. 
Caesar, and Dr. Sammes, to appear before the high commission 
holden at London, and there forced again to take his oath ess 
officio,, and to attend above a quarter of a year for articles, 
which were pretended to be matters of liigh nature against him. 

17. And was afterward remanded without any articles to 
York, where in August, 1630, they proceeded to sentence ex 
parte,, having denied your petitioner a commission to examine 
witnesses on his behalf : where he was excommunicated, de- 
graded, fined seven hundred pound, and imprisoned, for op- 
posing and preaching against the said doctrines and supersti- 
tious innovations. 

18. Notwithstanding that Dr. Oosins and one Mr. Burgoyn 
wel^e indicted in August, 1629, at Durham assizes upon seve- 
ral bills, and found guilty thereof, which lemain likewise un- 
traversed ; this legal conviction notwithstanding, the said Dr. 
Cosins since is made one of his majesty’s chaplains in ordi- 
nary, admitted to his degiee of doctor, master of Peter-house 
in Cambridge, and vice-chancellor of Cambridge, also dean of 
Peterborough, (beside four great livings he had before,) 
and all proceedings upon the former indictments against him 
stopped 

19. That your petitioner was two several times imprisoned 
at York before their said sentence, for which injurious im- 
prisonment he commenced his action at law against some of 
the said high commissioners, and obtained judgment there- 
upon, and six hundred pound damages, yet cannot have any 
fruit thereof. 
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20. That your petitioner petitioned and preferred articles 
into the high commission in London against the sp^id dean 
and prebendaries for the said doctrines and innovations, prof- 
fering to give good security to prove all the said articles: 
but the said petition and articles were utterly rejected by the 
said court, who said, they would not suffer such worthy men 
to be questioned. 

21. That your petitioner hath been kept in prison upon 
the said sentence in great penury and want almost ten years, 
and lost both his dignity, and parsonage, and whole estate, 
whereby he, his wife and children, are utterly ruined in their 
persons, posterity, and fortunes, c 

22. That your petitioner is now and hath been above 
twelve months close prisoner, and his majesty’s most gracious 
reference in his behalf unto the now lord bishop of Durham 
revoked; upon pretence that he was lately at Glasgow in 
Scotland, preaching and instigating the Scots against episco- 
pal government ; whereas he was never at Glasgow in his life, 
nor in Scotland th,ese twenty-four years past : nor had directly 
nor indirectly any intelligence with the Scots. 

2S. In tender commiseration whereof, your petitioner most 
humbly beseecheth your serious consideration, both of his 
miserable distressed condition and great oppressions ; as also 
of the said innovations and offences of the said Dr. Oosins, and 
the other prebendaries of Durham, with their abettors, who 
persecuted and censured your petitioner : and to take such 
course, both for your poor petitioner’s relief and release, as 
also for reformation of the said doctrines innovations and 
proceedings, and prevention of the like hereafter, as to your 
great wisdom shall seem meet 

And for that your petitioner is much decayed in his health, 
by reason of his late restraint, and very poor, he humbly be- 
seecheth you presently to give order for his release from his 
close imprisonment ; and that he may have present execution 
upon the said judgment for the said six hundred pounds, 
whereby he shall be enabled to prosecute and prove this his 
most just complaint against all his adversaries. 


And your petitioner shall pray, &o. 
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A Speech made before the Lords by Francis Rous^ Esq.^ 
Alarch 16, 1640, against Dr. Cosins and many others, 
impeached by the House of Commons in Mr. Smai'fs 
cause. 

My Lords, '' . o 

I am commanded by the house of commons to present to 
*' your lordshipi^ a declaration and impeachment against Dr. 
'' Oosins and others, upon the complainii of Mr. Peter Smart, 
'' which Mr. Smart was a protomartyr, or first confessor of 
" note in the last days of persecution. 

The whole matter is a tree, whereof the branches and 
“ fruit are manifest in the articles of this declaration, which 
" being read, I shall (with your lordships’ favour) discover 
'' and lay open the root.” 

The declaration was read, consisting of eighteen articles 
delivered to the lords in writing : 

The Commons' Declaration and Impeachment upon the complaint of 
Peter Smart, clerk, late* prebendary of Durham, against John 
Cosins, doctor in divinity, Ferdinando Morecroffc, George More- 
croft, WiUiam James, John Robson, Gabriel Clerke, Eleazer Dun- 
and Thomas Carr, prebendaries of Durham ; and against 
William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, sir Charles Csesar, sjr 
John Lamb, WiUiam Sammes, Edmund Pope, Dr. Aylott, high 
commissioners of the provmce of Canterbury : and against John 
Scott, dean of York, Phineas Hodson, Henry Wickham, George 
Stanhope, prebendaries of York, sir George Radcliffe, William 
Easdell, John Bramhall, now bishop of Derry in Ireland, Richard 
Perrott, Edmund Kay, Richard Marsh, Timothy Thriscross, 
Robert Falcon, Henry Thriscross, John Lively, Thomas Burwell, 
high commissioners of the province of York, and Roger Blanchard, 
pursuivant to the said high commission, and against sir Francis 
Windebank, for several crimes and misdemeanors 

The Impeachment. 

1. THAT after the death of Dr. James, late bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Neale succeeding him in that bishopric ; during 
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the time he was bishop, the said Dr, Oosins, Ferdinando More- 
croft, George Morecroft, William J ames, John Robson^ Gabriel 
Olerke, together with Richard Hunt, late dean, and others 
late prebendaries of Durham, took away the communion table 
of that cathedral ehtirch, and erected an altar of marble stones 
set upon columns, with many cherubims thereupon, and a carved 
screen curiously painted and gilded set over the same. Which 
altar, copes, organs, images, pictures, with other furniture and 
unlawful alterations in the said church, cost tha said dean and 
chapter above two thousand pound. 

To which altar thus set up were frecjuent bowing, which 
bowing did increase after Dr. Oosin came to be prebend there, 
few going or coming into the said church without low obei- 
sance : and Dr. Oosin did officiate at the said altar with his 
face toward the east, and back toward the people, at the time 
of the administration of the holy communion. 

2. That the said dean and prebendaries bought one cope 
found in a search for mass priests, whereupon was embroidered 
the image of the Trinity ; viz. an old man’s face, a crucifix, 
and a dove : and other two copes, one having a crucifix upon 
it, which because they were short, they cut and made into 
one, whereby the crucifix fell upon the hinder part of him that 
bare it. And another cope which cost about two hundred 
pound, which copes they frequently used at the administra- 
tion of the holy communion at the said altar, some of tkem 
preaching in a cope, and sitting to hear service in a cope in 
the said church. 

3, That the said dean and prebendaries did also bring in 
and practise in the said church sundry innovations in divine 
service, both in time, place, and manner, changing the morn- 
ing prayer, to which about two hundred persons usually re- 
sorted, used for the space of sixty years in the cathedral 
church of Durham, to be read at six o’clock plainly and dis- 
tinctly in a peculiar place appointed for that purpose by com- 
missioners under the great seal of England, Septemb. 25, 
primo Eliz., into solemn service and singing, both instrumen- 
tal and vocal, whereby it was brought into so late an hour, 
that some who formerly frequented the old morning prayer, 
could not attend this. And judge Hutton in particular com- 
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plained, that the longness and lateness of it was inconsistent 
with pu];lic employments. And afterwards they took the old 
morning prayer quite away for divers years, and instead 
thereof divided the ordinary morning service, making two of 
one, whereby there were neither chapters nor psalms read at 
ten o'’clock prayer. 

4. That the said dean and prebendaries set up and renewed 
many gorgeous images and pictures, three whe]:eof»were sta- 
tues of stone, one of which standing in the midst represented 
the picture of Christ, with a golden heard, a blue cap, and 
sun-rays upon his head. 

5. That the said dean ai\d prebendaries did use an exces- 
sive number of candles ; more upon a saint’s day than upon 
the Lord’s day ; and caused the same candles to be lighted in 
the said church in a new, strange, and superstitious manner, 
burning two hundred wax candles in one Candlemas night, 
whereof there were about sixty upon and about the altar, where 
there was no use of light, nor service then said : whereupon a 
popish priest spake, ‘‘ Let us papists resort to the said church, 

to see how Dr. Cosins and the prebendaries of Durham do 
** play our apes.” Dr. Cosins set up some of these candles 
himself, and caused others with ladders to set up more round 
about the choir, some of which the said dean sent his servant 
to take down ; but Dr, Cosins did struggle with him in time 
of prayer, to the great disturbance of the congregation : the 
manner of lighting the candles was this, they caused two 
choristers in their surplices to come from the west end of the 
choir with lighted torches in their hands, who after sundry 
bowings by the w^ay, to and at the altar, did hght the candles 
upon the same with their torches ; which done, they returned 
backward with many bowings, their faces toward the altar, 
till they came to the choir door ; which ceremony of lighting 
the excessive number of candles came into the said church 
after Dr. Oosins was prebendary. 

6. That the said dean and prebendaries did absolutely for- 
bid and prohibit the psalms in metre to be sung before and 
after sermon, and at the administration of the holy communion; 
and instead thereof turned prayers and pieces of reading 
psalms into anthems and caused them to be sung, so that the 
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people understood not whether they were prayers or no. 
Whereupon Dr. Oosins observing that they kneeled i?ot, sent 
vergers to some to command them, and spake to others himself, 
saying, ‘‘ Masters, you must kneel ; it is a prayer, you must 
kneel.’’ And they caused an anthem to be sung which was not 
the word of God, as namely, the Three Kings of Cologne; Jas- 
par, Melchior, and Balthazar,” and caused the organs to play, 
and the whol«» choir to sing, at the administration of both the 
sacraments, to the great disturbance of those holy actions. 

7. That the said dean and prebendaries caused many pic- 
tures and carved images (besides those that were in the said 
church) to be set upon the font? amongst which was a dove 
carved, and the four evangelists, and John baptizing Christ in 
Jordan, painted; which did appear at the opening of the 
font : which font they caused to be removed from the ancient 
usual place in the choir, where it formerly stood, and placed 
it out of the choir, where divine service is never read. 

8. That the said dean and prebendaries did cause a knife 
to he kept in the vestry for cutting of the sacramental bread, 
being appropriated only for that use; and was commonly 
called, known, and shewed to those w^ho came to see the gay 
ornaments of the church, by the name of the consecrated 
knife. And Dr. Oosins did consecrate the cushions and forms 
by crossing them, before the people came to the communion 

9. That the said dean and prebendaries did employ a 
painter and glazier (professed papists) to serve the said cathe- 
dral church in their several uses ; and brought in, and prac- 
tised in the said church several other superstitious innovations 
tending to idolatry. 

10. That .Dr. Oosins preaching in the said church upon the 
“ Parable of the Tares,” said, That the reformers of our 
“ church, when they took away the mass, took away or 
“ marred all religion, and the whole service of God ; they call- 
“ ed it a reformation, but it was indeed a deformation and 
that the mass was not so taken away, but that the presence of 
Christ still remaineth; and that if the reformation were other- 
wise, it were not a reformed but a deformed religion. And 
that he meant of a corporal presence was plain, for that he 
complained afterwards, in the said sermon, that some had 



** thrust out the presence of Christ : and he likewise said, 
that ip queen Elizabeth'’s time when popery was put out, 
the reformation was a deformation, and instead of bringing 
in order, they brought in ordure.” 

11. That Dr, Cosins, persuading a papist to come to church, 
said, ‘^that the body of Christ was substantially and really in the 

sacrament;” and shewing him the new Service Book intended 
for Scotland, he said, it was all one with theirs qf the Romish 
church, for there was in it the introit,the epistle, gospel, offer- 
tory, canon, consecration, communion, and post-communion. 

12. That Dr? Cosins, at a public dinner, said, That the 
king was not supreme head of the church in England, nor 

“ could be so called for which, and introducing and practis- 
ing of several the said ceremonies, he was indicted at the 
general assizes in Durham, 1629, and Mila vera returned, and 
spoke other scandalous, scornful, and malicious words against 
his majesty'*s supremacy. 

13. That these innovations in the communion-table, font, 
candles, pictures, images, copes, singing, vestments, gestures, 
prayers, doctrines, and speeches of the said Cosins, and the 
other alterations being unlawfully introduced, and practised 
in the said cathedral church by the said dean and prebends, 
Peter Smart, one of the prebends aforesaid, opposed the same, 
and in discharge of his duty, place, and calling, did, upon 
July 27, 1628, being the Lord’s-day, preach in the said 
church against ihe same, reproving these innovations, and in- 
novators, and exhorted the people to keep themselves from 
the infections of them, in which sermon there was nothing 
scandalous, nor disagreeable to the word of God, the doctrine 
and discipline of the church of England. 

14. That notwithstanding the said Dr. Cosins, both upon 
Mr. Smart’s reading his text, and going on in his sermon suit- 
able thereunto, very turbulently demeaned himself in the said 
church ; and the sermon being ended, Mr. Smart’s troubles 
began, for there was not one day set between his preaching 
and his punishment, for the said Dr. Oosins and William 
James, together with others since deceased, the same LordV 
day, did send a warrant in the nature of an attachment, un- 
der the high commission seal for that province, by two pursui- 
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vants, to convent him before them ; whereupon he personally 
appeared, and delivered to them the imperfect notes of his 
sermon^ which w^ere sealed up, and he ordered to attend the 
next day, that the same might be truly copied out as he 
preached them, and as he should deliver them upon oath, and 
be bound in a recognisance of a hundred pound to appear 
before them upon a day’s warning: but the said dean and 
prebendaries contrary to their order, did break up the seals, 
and wrote out several copies of the imperfect potes, and sent 
them to London to several bishops. And the same day Dr. 
Oosins asked the adviqe of a counsellor, whether he might not 
break open Mr. Smart’s doors to search for papers, adding 
this reason, because the lords of the council did so. And 
afterward the said dean and prebendaries, with John Lively 
and Dr. Easdell, were informers, prosecutors, and judges, for 
six months against the said Peter Smart at Durham, for the 
same, where they censured him by two acts of sequestration, 
and one of suspension, and kept him eof officio in continual 
personal attendance under great bonds, and pains of excom- 
munication about four months before there were any articles 
exhibited against him; and five months before any proctor 
was allowed him, and after he had there answered articles 
upon oath, and six months detention before them ; they caused 
a warrant under the high commission seal for the province of 
Canterbury, and hands of William Laud, bishop of Lonc^on, 
Samuel Harsnet bishop of Norwich, Dr. Caesar, and Dr. 
Sammes, to be served upon him for his appearance at Lon- 
don; and afterward by act in court unlawfully transmitted 
him to London, to answer in the high commission there for 
the same cause. 

That the ISth of February, 1628, Mr. Smart appearing at 
London, before William, then bishop of London, now arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sir John Lamb, Edmund Pope, William 
Sammes, and Dr. Aleif, together with others deceased, they 
forced him to take the oath ex officio again, to answer articles, 
which the said archbishop said were matters of high nature 
against him, and ordered him to be examined thereupon be- 
fore his departure out of London ; and to be proceeded against 
ex officio^ because the said dean and prebendaries had recom- 
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mended the cause thither; according to which order Mr. 
Smart attended several times upon the register of the said 
high commission to answer, but could never get any articles. 
And the said 23rd of April, 1629, the said archbishop, bishop 
of Ely, and others, did transmit him and the cause, vrith all the 
letters and complaints of the said dean and prebendaries 
against him unto York, unto the high commission there, with- 
out any allowance of charges for his unjust vexatioji at Lon- 
don ; because he was con vented thither, and proceeded against 
upon complaint of the said dean and prebendaries, and re- 
fused to admit 6f Mr. Smart^’s articles against them, although 
he offered sufficient bond of a thousand pound to prove the 
same, saying, they would not suffer such worthy men to be 
questioned. 

15. That [on] the 20th of June, Samuel, then archbishop 
of York, Dr. Hodgson, and others, sent a warrant under the 
high commission seal for that province, to convent him before 
them at York : and upon his appearance forced him to take 
the oath ess officio to answer articles, and afterward^unlaw-* 
fully fined him five hundred pound by intimation, and certi- 
fied the same into the exchequer, and in November following 
committed him unlawfully to prison, and in December, com- 
mitted him again, and forced him again to take a fourth oath 
ess officio, to answer articles additional, and continued ^^him in 
vexatious attendance before them under great bonds, until 
the 3rd of August, 1630, when they proceeded to sentence ex 
parte; having sundry times before denied him a commission 
to examine witnesses on his behalf, interrupted his counsel, 
and suffered not the brief of his defence to be read , and 
made many bitter invective speeches against him, and decreed 
that he should make a recantation, concepiis verhis, as it should 
be delivered to him in three several places in Y ork and Dur- 
ham, to be suspended totally ah officio^ fined four hundred 
pound, condemned in costs of suit, and committed to prison. 

16. That the 2nd of September following, they excommu- 
nicated him I November the 10th sequestered all his ecclesias- 
tical livings ; and November the 18th they degraded him ah 
Omni gradn et dignitate clericali, because he did not recant and 
pay costs ; by colour of which degradation, his prebendship, 
which Dr, Carr hath most injuriously ever since enjoyed, and 
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parsonage, were both taken from him, and he ever since hath 
been kept in prison, and laying under all the said several cen- 
sures, and endured divers other unconscionable and unjust 
acts and proceedings, both at Durham, London, and York; 
by which heavy and unjust oppressions, his life hath been se- 
veral times evidently endangered, and he and his children lost 
and spent above fourteen thousand pound of real estate, 
whereby they are utterly undone. 

17. That Mr. Smart, Pasch. 5 Oar. Reg., broright an action 
of false imprisonment iif the king’’? bench, agajnst Dr. Hodg- 
son, Dr. Easdell, and Roger Blanchard, their pursuivant, for 
their said two unjust commitmente before their sentence, and 
after seven terms spent in delays, and several peremptory or- 
ders for them to plead, he obtained judgment upon a nihil 
dicit^ and six hundred pound damages upon a writ of inquiry, 
which was returned into the said court, and by the then 
judges oven’uled, and Mr. Smart ordered to accept a long 
and frivolous plea, contrary to the opinion of judge Crook ; to 
which plea he demurred, but could not get it argued, whereby 
be never received any benefit or profit thereof. 

18. That in July, 1638, Mr. Smart having obtained his ma- 
jesty’s most gracious reference in his behalf unto the now 
bishop of Durhain,: secretary Windebank, did revoke the 
same, by his letter to the said bishop; who upon receipt 
thereof, sent two pursuivants with a warrant under the high 
commission seal for that province^ signed by himself, Thomas 
Burwell, and others ; whereby he was apprehended, and car- 
ried pi^soner unto Durham, where he remained prisoner above 
six weeks; and from thence brought him prisoner in a cart to 
London, to the said secretary, who remanded him prisoner to 
the king’s bench ; and about two days after, by the said se- 
cretary’s command was taken out of his own chamber, and put 
into the common prison, where he remained about a month, 
and sixteen weeks more close prisoner in his own chamber^ 
upon pretence that he had been at Glasgow in Scotland, 
preaching and instigating the Scots against episcopal govern- 
ment ; whereas he was never in Glasgow in his life, nor had 
directly nor indirectly any intelligence with the Scots. Upon 
which his said imprisonment he several times petitioned the 
said secretary, lord bishop, archbishop, and his majesty, but 
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could never get any release or examination thereof ; all which 
he halt and is still ready to piovej by which unjust, cruel, 
and illegal acts and proceedings of the said bishop, dean and 
chapter of Durham, and the said high commission of London 
and York, religion hath been mightily scandalized, the church 
.polluted, justice perverted, the laws ecclesiastical and tempo- 
ral, and the lawful liberty of the subjects of this kingdom vio- 
lated and infringed ; and the said Peter Smart^ hia wife, chil- 
dren and family, most unjustly and unchristianly undone and 
ruined, to the great dishonour of God, maintenance of injus- 
tice, and pernicious example to posterity. 

All which said matters apd things the commons do trans- 
mit to your lordships ; and impeach all the said parties delin- 
quent, to the end that they may be called to answer their 
several crimes, and receive such condign punisliment; and 
Mr. Smart such reparations jointly and severally from them 
all both for the said losses, and also for his damage hereby 
sustained, and that he be restored to his ecclesiastical dignity 
and living ; and all the said sentences and proceedings may 
be declared to be illegal and unjust. And that such further 
proceedings, examinations, trials, and judgments be upon 
every of them had, and used, as is agreeable to law and 
justice. 

• ^As soon as this declaration was read to the lords, Mr. Rous 
proceeded thus : 

My Lords, 

I am now to discover the root of Mr. Smart’s persecution. 
" Your lordships have heard of a great design to bring in po- 
pery ; you have heard of armies of soldiers, and particularly 
of the popish Irish army, the burden and complaint of the 
commons. But there is another army not so much spoken 
of, and that is an army of priests ; for since altars came in, 
(so they delight to be called,) it is a saying of Gregory the 
Great, ^ that when antichrist is come, prc^aratus est exer- 
dim sac&rdotvm, there is an army of priests ready to re- 
ceive him this is fulfilled in our time, for certainly this 
‘^army of priests doth many ways advance the design and 
'' plot of popeiy. 
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'' A first is, by the subversion of our laws and government. 
Our laws and popery cannot stand together ; but either po- 
pery must overthrow our laws, or our laws must overthrow 
" popery : but to overthrow our laws, they must overthrow 
parliaments i and to overthrow parliaments, they must over- 
" throw property : they must bring the subject’s goods to be 
" arbitrarily disposed, that so there may be no need of parlia- 
“ ments. '' This hath been done by Dr. Mainwaring, (whom 
“ we find wanting yet not in the seats, but at4he baff of the 
'' lords’ house,) and the like by Dp. Beale ; and I think it was 
the intent of the late canons. 

“ A second way, by which this army of priests advanceth 
“ this popish design, is the way of treaty; this has been acted 
both by writings and conference. Sancta Clara himself 
'' saith, ^ Doctissimi eorum qmbuscmqm egi so it seems they 
have had conference together : and Sancta Clara on his 
part labours to bring the articles of our church to popery, 
and some of our side labour to meet him in the way. We 
have a testimony that the great arch-priest himself hath 
" said, ‘ It were no hard matter to make a reconciliation if a 
'' wise man had the handling of it.’ But, I verily believe, as 
the state of papacy stands, a far wiser man than he cannot 
reconcile us without the loss of our religion ; for the pope 
being fastened to his errors, even by his chair of inerrability, 
he sits still unmoved, and so we cannot meet, except we come 
wholly to him. A man standing in a boat tied to a rock, 
when he draws the rope, doth not draw the rock to the 
boat, but the boat to the rock. And Sancta Clara doth (in 
this somewhat honestly) confess it, for he saith, he dealt in 
'' this way of treaty, ^ not to draw the church to the protes- 
“ tants, but the protestants to the church.’ 

A third way is a way of violence. This violence they ex- 
" ercise, partly by secular arms, and partly by priestly arms, 
“ which they call spiritual. For secular arms, we have their 
" own confession, that the late war was lellum episcopale; and 
we have the papists’ confession, that it was helium papale; 
” for in their motives they say, that the war concerns them 
not only as subjects, but as catholics, for so they falsely call 
themselves ; and if it be so, then helium episcopale is also 
'' heWmn papale. In the episcopal war the papal :3ause is ad- 
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vanced, for the spiritual arms, thus they come to execution. 
When a great man is coming, his sumpters, his furniture, 
'' his provisions, go before : the pope’s furniture, altars and 
copes, pictures and images, are come before ; and^ if we be- 
" lieve Dr. Oosins, the very substance of the mass ,* a certain 
** sign that the pope was not far off. Now these forer-unners 
'' being come, if any man resist them, fire comes out of the 
brambles and devours the cedars of Libanus# tlfo army of 
'' priests falls upon him with their arms of suspension, se- 
questration, ^communica tion, degradation, and deprivation. 
'' And by these arms hath Mr. Smart been oppressed and 
" imdone : he falls upon their superstitions and innovations, 
and they fall upon him with their arms ; they beat him 
“ down, yea, they pull him up by the roots, taking away all 
'' his means of maintenance and living, yet they leave him life 
" to feel his miseries. Ita fermnt ut dm se sentiat imri^ there 
is no cruelty to priestly craelty. These are they that did 
" put our very Saviour to death : the calling is reverend, but 
the corruption is most pernicious, mrniptio optimi pesslma* 
I know no reason of this change, except it be that of the 
'' apostle, because when they knew Grod, they did not worship 
him as God, but made a god of this world, placing the ex- 
“ cellency of priesthood in worldly pomp and greatness, and 
gave the glory of the invisible God to pictures, images, and 
Utars ; therefore God gave them up to vile affections, to be 
implacable, unmerciful, and without natural affection. But 
'' whatsoever the cause is of their corruption, certainly their 
'' arms have fallen heavy upon Mr. Smart, and priestly 
'' cruelty hath cast him into a long misery, from which he 
" could get no release by any priestly mercy. 

And now it is prayed, that as these delinquents, by the 
“ cruel oppressions of Mr. Smart, have advanced the cause of 
popery, so they may in such a degree of justice be punished, 
" that in them priestly cruelty, and the very cause of popery 
'' may appear to be punished and suppressed ; and that Mr. 
“ Smart, suffering for the cause of protestancy, may be so re- 
'' paired, that in him pious constancy and the very cause of 
" protestancy may appear to be righted and repaired, 
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The Articles <M’ Charge exhibited in Parliament against 
Dr. Cosins of Durham, anno 1641. 


c 

1. THAT he was the first man that caused the commu- 
nion table in the church of Durham to be removed and set 
altarwise, in the erecting and beautifying whereof, he (being 
then treasurer) expended two hundred pounds. 

% That he used to officiate at the west side thereof, turn- 
ing his back to the people. 

S. That he used extraordinary bowing to it. 

4. That he compelled others to do it, using violence to the 
persons of them that refused so to do; for instance, once 
some omitting it, he comes out of his seat, down to the seat 
where they sat, being gentlewomen, called them whores and 
jades, and pagans, and the like unseemly words, and rent 
some of their clothes. 

5. That he converted divers prayers in the book of Common 
Prayer into hymns, to be sung in the choir, and played with 
the “Organ, contrary to the ancient custom of that church. ^ 

6. That whereas it had been formerly a custom in that 
church, at the end of every sermon to sing a psalm ; this cus- 
tom, T^hen Dr. Oosins came thither, was abrogated, and in- 
stead thereof they sung an anthem in the choir, there being 
no psalm sung either at ihe minister’s going up into the pulpit 
or at his coming down. 

7. That the first Oandlemas-day at night that he had been 
in that church, he caused three hundred wax candles to be 
set up and lighted in the church at once, in honour of our 
lady, and placed threescore of them upon and about the altar. 

8. That in this church there w^ere reliques of divers images, 
above which were remaining the ruins of two seraphims, with 
the picture of Christ between them, erected in queen Mary’s 
time in the time of popery, all which, when queen Elizabeth 
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^ame to the crown, were demolished by virtue of a comrais- 
sion by*her to that intent granted, which so continued demo- 
lished from that time till Dr. Gosins came to that church, 
who, being treasurer, caused the same to be repaired and 
most gloriously painted. 

9. That all the time that he was unmarried, he wore a cope 

made of white satin, never officiating in any other, it being 
reserved solely for him, no man except himself making use 
thereof, which after marriage he cast off, and never after 
wore. ^ 

10. That there was a knife belonging to the church, kept 
altogether in the vestry, being put to none but holy uses, as 
cutting the bread in the sacrament, and the like ; Dr. Gosins 
refusing to cut the same with any other but that, thinking 
all others that were unconsecrated polluted but that, which 
he, putting holiness in, never termed but the consecrated 
knife. 

11. That he in a sermon preached in that church, did de- 
liver certain words in disgrace of the reformers of our church ; 
for instance, the words were these : '' The reformers of this 
'' church, when they abolished the mass, took away all good 
'' order, and instead of reformation, made it a deformation.” 

12. That he seldom or never in any of his sermons styled 
the ministers of the word and sacraments by any other name 
than priests, nor the communion-table by any other name 
than altar. 

IS. That by his appointment there was a cope bought, the 
seller being a convicted Jesuit, and afterwards employed in 
that church, having upon it the picture of the invisible and 
incomprehensible Trinity. 

14. That whereas it had been formerly a custom in that 
church, at five of the clock to have morning prayers read 
winter and summer, this custom, when Dr. Cosins came thi- 
ther, was abandoned, and instead thereof was used singing, 
and playing on the organs, and some few prayers read, and 
this was called first service, which being ended, the people 
departed out of the church, returning at nine a clock, and 
having then morning prayers read unto them, and this was 
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called second service, which innovation being misliked, and 
complained of by master justice Hutton, was reformed. 

15. That he framed a superstitious ceremony in lighting 
the tapers which were placed on the altar, which for instance 
was this : a company of boys that belonged to the church 
came in at the choir door with torches in their hands lighted, 
bowing towards the altar at their first entrance, bowing thrice 
before they lighted their tapers, having done, they withdrew 
themselves, bowing so oft as before ; not once turning their 
back parts towards the*" altar, the organs all the time going. 

16. That he counselled some young students of the univer- 
sity to be imitators and practisers^of his superstitious ceremo- 
nies, who, to ingratiate themselves in his favour, did accord- 
ingly, and being afterwards reproved fof fce same by some of 
their friends, confessed that Dr. Oosins first induced them to 
that practice, and encouraged them therein. 

17. That he used upon communion-days to make the sign 
of the cross with his finger both upon the seats whereon they 
were to sit, and the cushions to kneel upon, using some words 
when he so did. 

18. That one sabbath-day there was set up an unnecessary 
company of tapers and lights in the church, which Dr. Hunt, 
being then dean, fearing they might give oifence, being they 
were unnecessary, sent his man to pull them down, who did 
so ; but Dr. Cosins being thereat aggrieved, came to the fel- 
low, and there miscalled him in most uncivil manner, and be- 
gan to beat him in the public view of the congregation, to the 
great disturbance of the same. 

19. That the dean and chapter of that church, whereof Dr. 
Oosins was one, with many others, being invited to dinner in 
the town of Durham, Dr. Oosins then and there spake words 
derogating from the king’s prerogative; the words were these: 

The king hath no more power over the church, than the boy 
“ that rubs my horse’s heels.’’® 

SO. That there being many of the canons of the said church 
present at that time, amongst the rest there was one took 
more notice of his words than the rest, and acquainted one of 
his fellow canons with them when he came home ; this canon. 
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being a friend to Dr. Oosins, told the doctor that such a man 
exclaimed of him, and charged him with words that he should 
speak at such a time ; the doctor presently sends for him, and 
when he came into the house, the doctor desires him to follow 
him into an inner room, who did so ; but so soon as he came 
in the doctor shuts the door, and sets both his hands upon him, 
calling him rogue and rascal, and many other names, inso- 
much that the man, fearing he would do him a nriscBief, cried 
out ; mistress Cosins coming in, endeavoured to appease her 
husband, and holding his hands, the other ran away» 

£1. That the doctor did seek many udjust ways to ensnare 
this man, that so he might -take a just occasion to put him 
out of his place, but none of them taking effect, he put him 
out by violence, having no other reason why he did so, but 
because he had no good voice, when as he had served the 
place two years before Dr. Oosins came thither ; for instance 
of which unjust ways to ensnare this man. Dr. Oosins hired a 
man and a woman to pretend a desire of matrimony, and to 
offer a sum of money to this petty canon to contract matri- 
mony between them in a private chamber, so thereupon to 
take advantage of his revenge upon him. This plot being 
confessed by the parties to be first laid by Dr. Oosins, and 
that they were his instruments. 
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The Answer of Dr, Cosins to the Charge foregoing. 
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" Paris, April 6, 1658. 

Sir, ^ 

I am glad to hear from you of your saf^arriva] in Eng- 
land : and I am to thank both j^ou and other of my friends, 
that intend to vindicate me from the injury done no less to 
truth than to myself, by a passage in Mr. Fuller’s History, 
which I believe he inserted there (as he doth many things 
besides) upon the false report»s and informations of other 
men, that were loath to let an old malicious accusation die, 
as it might well enough have done, if he had not kept it up 
still alive, and recorded it to posterity ; whereof he is so 
sensible already himself, that by his own letter directed to 
me (more than a year since) he offered to make me amends 
in the next book he writes ; but he hath not done it yet. 
Having never been acquainted with him more than by his 
books, which have many petulant, light, and indiscrete pas- 
sages in them, I know not how to trust him ; and therefore 
if the authors of the intend^ ‘ Animadversions'^ (which you 
mention) will be pleased to do me right, you may ai^gure 
them there is nothing but truth in this ensuing relation. 

" Mr. Smart, who had been schoolmaster, and after became 
prebendary of Durham, was an old man of a most froward, 
fierce, and unpeaceable spirit, &o. Upon a seditious ser- 
mon which he preached in that church, (where contrary to 
his duty he bad neglected to preach for seven years toge- 
ther before,) he was first questioned at Durham, from whence 
he was called to the high commission court at London, and 
afterwards at his own desire remitted to the same court at 
York; where being sentenced to recant, and refusing so to 
do with great scorn, he was at last, upon his obstinacy, de- 
graded from his ecclesiastical function , and that sentence 
was not long after judicially confirmed by judge Davenport at 
the public assizes in Durham, where he was by public sentence 
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" also a4; the common law put out of his prebend, and his be- 
'' nefices*that he formerly held in that county. 

Many years following he procured a large maintenance 
for himself and his family, to the sum of 400?. per annum, 
" (more worth to him than his church-profits ever were,) out 
of the peculiar contributions at London, and elsewhere ga- 
" thered up for silenced ministers. 

But when the parliament began in the yean 1&40, upon 
project and hope of getting more, he preferred a bill of 
“ complaint the?;p against thirty sever^i persons at the least, 
that is, against the high commissioners at London, the 
same commissioners and prebends residentiary at York, the- 
dean and chapter of Durham, with divers others, whereof I 
was but one, though he was pleased to set my name in the 
“ front of them all. From all these together he expected to 
'' recover and receive a greater sum of money (for money was 
" his project) pretending that he had lost by them no less 
than thirty thousand pounds, though he was never known 
" to be worth one. 

After his bill of complaint was carried up by a gentleman 
of the house of commons to the house of lords, among the 
“ rest of those persons that were accused by him (some for 
“ superstition, and some for persecution) I put in my full an- 
" swer upon oath, and declared the truth of the whole matter; 
" Wiiereof Mr. Fuller taketh not any notice at all, and therein 
" dealeth most unfaithfully both with me and the reader of 
" his History ; for that answer of mine is upon record, among 
the rolls of parliament, and was justified before thp Jords 
both by myself, and by the very witness that Mr Smart 
“ and his son-in-law produced there against me ; whereupon 
" his own lawyer, Mr. Glover, openly at the bar of that 
honourable house forsook him, and told him plainly, that 
“ he was ashamed of his complaint, and could not in conscience 
“ plead for him any longer : Mr. Smart in the mean while 
crying out aloud and beseeching their lordships to appoint 
him another lawyer, and to take care of his fourteen thou- 
sand pound damages, besides other demands that he had 
to make, which arose to a greater sum. 

But after this, which was the fifth day of pleading be- 
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" tween us, the case was heard no more concerning my parti- 
'' cular, and many of the lords said openly, that Smart 
had abused the house of commons with a causeless com- 
" plaint against me, whereupon my lord the earl of Warwick 
“ was pleased to bring me an order of the lords^ house, where- 
by I had liberty granted me to return unto my places of 
" charge in the university, or elsewhere, till they sent for me 
again, whh?h they never did. 

" The answers that I gave in upon oath, and- justified before 
" their lordships, weie to this effect, all contrary to Mr. 

" Fuller’s groundless^reports. 

1. That the communion-table in the church of Durham 
(which in the bill of complaint and Mr. Fuller’s History is 

" said to be the marble altar with cherubims) was not set up 
by me, but by the dean and chapter there (whereof Mr. 
Smart himself was one) many years before I became pre- 
bendary of that church, or ever saw the country. 

2. That by the public accounts which are there registered, 
it did not appear to have cost above the tenth part of what 
is pretended, appurtenances and all. 

“ 3. That likewise the copes used in that church were 
** brought in thither long before my time, and when Mr, 
Smart the complainant was prebendary there, who also 
allowed his part (as I was ready to prove by the Act Book) 
'' of the money that they cost, for they cost but little. 

'' 4*. That as I never approved the picture of the Trinity,. 
'' or the image of God the Father in the figure of an old 
'' man, or otherwise to be made or placed any where at all, 
“ so I was well assured that there were none such (nor to my 
'' knowledge or hearsay ever had been) put upon any cope 
" that was used there among us ; one there was that had the 
" story of the Passion embroidered upon it, but the cope 
“ that I used to wear when I at any time attended the com- 
** munion service, was of plain white satin only without any 
embroidery upon it at all. 

" 5. That what the bill of complaint called the image of 
Christ, with a blue cap and a golden beard, (Mr. Fuller’s. 
'' History says it was red, and that it was set upon one of the 
“ copes,) was nothing else but the top of bishop Hatfield’s. 
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tomb, (set up in the church under a side arch there, two 
'' hundred years before I was born,) being a little portraiture 
not appearing to be above ten inches long, and hardly dis- 
" cernible to the eye what figure it is, for it stands thirty 
foot from the ground. 

6. That by the local statutes of that church (^whereunto 
Mr. Smart was sworn, as well as myself) the treasurer was 
to give order, that the provision should every year be made 

'' of a sufficient number of wax-lights for the service of the 
choir during all the winter time ; w^hich statute I observed 
when I was sworn into that office, and had order from the 
dean and chapter by capitjilar act to do it : yet upon the 
** communion-table they that used to light the candles (the 
sacrists and the vergers) never set more than two fair can- 
“ dies \rith a few' small sizes near to them, which they put 
" there, of purpose that the people all about might have the 
" better use of them for singing the psalms and reading the 
" lessons out of the Bibles; but two hundred was a greater 
number than they used all the church over, either upon 
" Oandlemas-night or any other, and that there were no more 
" (sometimes many less) lighted at that time than at the like 
festivals in Christmas holidays, when the people of the city 
“ came in greater company to the church, and therefore re- 
quired a greater store of lights. 

7. That I never forbade (nor anybody else that I know) 
the singing of the (metre) psalms in the church, which I 

“ used to sing daily there myself with other company at 
morning prayer. But upon Sundays and holy days in the 
choir, before the sermon the Creed was sung (and sung^ 
plainly for every one to understand) as it is appointed in 
the Communion-Book, and after the sermon we sung a part 
of a psalm, or some other anthem taken out of the Scrip- 
" ture, and first signified to the people where they might 
" find it. 

8. That so far was I from making any anthem to be sung 
of the ^ Three Kings of Colen,’ as that I made it when I 
first saw it to be torn in pieces, and I myself cut it out of 
the old song books belonging to the choristers’ school, with 
a penknife that lay by, at my very first coming to reside in 
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that college. But sure I was, that no such anthem had 
been sung in the choir during all my time of at^ndance 
there, nor (for aught that any the eldest persons of the 
'' church and town could tell, or ever heard to the cofitrary) 
for fifty or threescore years, or more. 

“ 9. That there was indeed an ordinary knife I confess, 
provided and laid ready among other things belonging to 
the adiftinktration of the communion, for the cutting of the 
bread, and divers other uses in the churph vesty^y, that 
when the under ofilcers there^ had any occasion to use a 
" knife, they might not be put to go to seek one abroad. But 
“ that it was ever consecrated, m so called, otherwise than 
“ as Mr. Smart and some of his followers had for their plea- 
sure put that appellation upon it, I never heard, nor I be-^ 
'' lieve anybody else that lived here among us, 

[There were divers other articles of this nature in the 
bill of complaint, whereof Mr. Smart could not prove 
any one, to which I gave the like answers, as I did 
here to these ; but Mr. Fuller’s History makes na 
mention of them.] 

10. Touching Mr. Smart’s sermon, I made answer, and 
submitted his censure to the prudent and religious consider- 
“ ation of the lords, whether he was not justly condemned to 
be scandalous and seditious by his preaching thereof ; and 
‘‘ I represented many passages in it disagreeable to the laws 
“ of Grod and his church, and repugnant to the public statutes 
of parliament. 

" 11. For which after we had begun to question him, in 
the high commission court at Durham, (where we endea- 
voured to reduce him to a better mind, and to an unity with 
“ the church, against which he had so injuriously and intem- 
perately declaimed,) I had no further hand or meddling 
" with the prosecution of this matter in other courts against 
" him, more than that I wrote (at the special instance of 
‘‘judge Yelverton) a letter m hi6 behalf to the archbishop of 
“ York, and the commissioners there, which I procured the 
“ dean and most of the prebendaries of Durham to sign and 
“ subscribe with me, earnestly entreating for him, that upon 
“ any due sense of his fault, he might be quietly sent back to 
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us again, in hope that he would hereafter live in better 
peac^ and concord with us (as he promised both judge 
" Yelverton and us to do) than he had done before. 

1^. The cruel usage and imprisonment that he suffered 
(whereof Mr. Fuller taketh special notice, and makes a 
marginal mark at it) was, as I have been credibly assured, 
“ nothing else but a fair and gentle treatment of him in an 
" officer’s house at York, to whom he was corcimitted for a 
while ^ and paid little for it It is the historian’s mistake 
" here to say he was carried from York to Lambeth ; for he 
" was at his own request sent from Lambeth to York. The 
“ fine that was set upon hipa he never paid, and by his own 
" wilful loss of his church-livings he gained a larger mainte- 
nance, living at his ease and pleasure, by the contribution 
*' that he got as a suspended and silenced preacher , though 
the truth was, that having had a prebend and a benefice 
" many years together in the bishopric of Durham, and being 
" always in health, he neglected preaching so much at them 
both, and elsewhere besides, that he was seldom noted to 
“ preach above two sermons in a year ; who, though he de- 
" manded many thousand pounds at the parliament, yet by 
" Mr. Fuller’s leave, the parliament gave him none , nor or- 
dered either myself, nor any other that he impeached, ever 
" to pay him a groat. Only upon Dr. Oarr’s death (who had 
" teen put into his prebend place) he was sent by the lords 
to his vicarage and his prebend again, which he had little 
will to take, because he found but little profit in comparison 
of what he hoped to be had by them; in the mean while he 
“ took up divers great sums of money from some of his parti- 
sans in London, and made them believe that the parliament 
would pay them all with advantage. 

“ 13 There is another marginal note in Mr. Fuller, refer- 
“ ring, as he saith, to my due praise and commendation, 
** whereof he makes one part to be, that I joined not with the 
French protestants at Oharenton, since I got over hither 
into France : but I would that he and all the world should 
know it, I never refused to join with the protestants either 
there, or any where else, in all things wherein they join with 
the church of England. Many of them have been here at 

FULLER, VCL. VI. H h 
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' ottr church, and we have been at theirs. “I have buried 
divers of our people at Oharenton, and they permit us to 
" make use of their peculiar and decent cemetery here in 
Paris for that purpose, which if they did not, we should be 
" forced to bury our dead in a ditch. I have baptized many 
of their children at the request of their own ministers, with 
whom I have good acquaintance, and find them to be very 
" deserving ajjid learned men, great lovers and honourers of 
'' our church, notwithstanding the loss which ^^he hajih lately 
received in external ©matters, wherein we are agreed that 
" the essence of true^religion doth not consist. Many of 
their people (and of the best soart and quality among them) 
have frequented our public prayers with great reverence, 
and I have delivered the holy communion to them, accord- 
“ ing to our own order, which they observed religiously. I 
have married divers persons of good condition among them: 
and I have presented some of their scholars to be ordained 
“ deacons and priests here by our own bishops, (whereof 
Monsieur De Turenne’s chaplain is one, and the duke De 
" la Force’s chaplain another,) and the church at Oharenton 
“ approved of it; and I preached here publicly at their ordi- 
'' nation. Besides I have been (as often as I had spare time 
from attending our own congregation) to pray and sing 
“ psalms with them, and to hear both the weekly and the 
“ Sunday sermons at Oharenton, whither tw'o of my children 
“ also (pensioned here in a protestant family at Paris) have 
daily repaired for that purpose with the gentlewoman that 
" gov^^ned them, 

“ All which is abundantly enough to let the world know 
** and see here (as it doth) what a vain and rash man Mr. 
Fuller is in his History : wherein he hath done injury to 
many more besides me, some dead and some alive, who I 
hope will represent his unfaithfulness in his own country, 
'' both to himself and to others. I am only beholden to him 
for telling the truth of me in one particular, w^hich is, that 
I have by God’s blessing reduced some and preserved many 
others from communicating wdth the papists ; defending 
the truth of our own religion (as I have always done) wher- 
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" ever I am ; and therein I pray God still to bless us and 
“ preserve us all^. 

" And now out of all this which I have faithfully related, I 
" trust that those who intend their ^ Animadversions’ upon 
his History will have enough to say and insert in their own 
'' style for the vindication of, 

Sir, 

^ • 

Your affectionate and most humble servant, 

J. Cro 


“ See the Life of Bishop Cosins 
prefixed to his History of Transub- 
stantiation, p 27. Lend. 1840. 

° Fuller’s reply to this letter will 
be found in the Appeal, p. 668. It 
has not been thought expedient to 
print it here, as it contains nothing 


more tending to the exculpation of 
the bishop, than a profession from 
Fuller, that he would vindicate the 
bishop’s innocence both m his Wor- 
thies and in the next edition of his 
Church History. 
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BISHOP MONTAGUE AND HIS ACCUSERS. 


The Bishops of Rochester^ Owford^ and St. David's to 
the Duke of Btickinfham, concerning Mr. Montague. 

“ Mat it please your Grace, 

suitors to you in the behalf of the 

▼ T “ church of England, and a poor member of it, Mr 
" Montague, at this time not a little distressed. We are not 
strangers to his person, but it is the cause which we are 
'' bound to be tender of. The cause we conceive (under 
correction of better judgment) concerns the church of Eng- 
land merely ; for that church, when it was reformed from 
** the superstitious opinions broached or maintained by the 
church of Rome, refused the apparent and dangerous errors, 
" an<t would not be too busy with every particular school- 
“ point. The cause why she held this moderation, was be- 
cause she could not be able to preserve any unity amongst 
'' Christians, if men were forced to subscribe to curious par- 
'' ticulars disputed in schools. 

Now, may it please your Grace, the opinions which at 
“ this time trouble many men in the late book of Mr. Mon- 
" tague, are some of them such as are expressly the resolved 
" doctrine of the church of England, and those he is bound to 
maintain. Some of them such as are fit only for schools, 
and to be left at more liberty for learned men to abound in 
their own sense, so they keep themselves peaceable, and 
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" distract not the church. And therefore to make any man 
" subscribe to school opinions may justly seem hard in the 
Church of Christ, and was one great fault of the council of 
Trent, And to affright them from those opinions in which 
" they have (as they are bound) subscribed to the church, as 
it is worse in itself, so it may be the mother of greater 
danger. 

" May it please your Grace further to consider, that when 
“ the clergy submitted themselves in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, the submission wjjls so, that' if any difference, doc* 
" trinal or other, fell in the church, the king and the bishops 
" were to be judges of it m a national synod, or convoca- 
tion, the king fii*st giving leave under his broad seal to 
handle the points in difference. But the church never sub* 
mitted to any other judge, neither indeed can she, though 
she would. And we humbly desire your Grace to consider, 
" and then to move his most gracious majesty (if you shall 
" think fit) what dangerous consequences may follow upon it. 
" For first, if any other judge be allowed in matter of doc- 
trine, we shall depart from the ordinance of Christ, and 
" the continual course and practice of the church. 

Secondly, if the church be once brought down beneath 
" herself, we cannot but fear what may be next struck at. 

" Thirdly, it will some way touch the honour of his majesty’s 
(fear father, and our most dread sovereign of glorious and 
ever blessed memory, king James, who saw and approved 
all the opinions in this book ; and he in his rare wisdom 
** and judgment would never have allowed them, if they had 
“ crossed with truth and the church of England. 

“ Fourthly, we must be bold to say, that we cannot con- 
ceive what use there can be of civil government in the com- 
“ monwealth, or of preaching and external ministry in the 
** church, if such fatal opinions as some which are opposite 
" and contrary to those delivered by Mr, Montague, are and 
shall be publicly taught and maintained. 

“ Fifthly, we are certain that all or most of the contrary 
opinions were treated of at Lambeth, and ready to be pub* 
lished, but then queen Elizabeth of famous memory, upon 
** notice given how little they agreed with the practice of 
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'' piety and obedience to all government, caused them to be 
'' suppressed, and so they have continued ever since*; till of 
" late some of them have received countenance at the synod 
" of Dort. Now this was a synod of that nation, and can be 
“ of no authority in any other national church, till it be re- 
'' ceived there by public authority. And our hope is, that 
the church of England will be well advised, and more than 
once over, ^before she admit a foreign synod, especially of 
such a church as condemneth her discipline ^nd manner of 
'' government, to say no more, t 

And further we are bold to commend to your Grace’s 
wisdom this one particular. HSs majesty (as we have been 
informed) hath already taken this business into his own 
care, and most worthily referred it in a right course to 
church consideration. And we well hoped, that without fur- 
'' ther trouble to the state, or breach of unity in the church, 
" it might so have been well and orderly composed, as we 
still pray it may. These things considered, we have little 
to say for Mr. Montague’s person, only thus much we know: 
" he is a very good scholar, and a right honest man, a man 
" every way able to do God, his majesty, and the church of 
England great service. We fear he may receive great dis- 
couragement, and, which is far worse, we have some cause to 
doubt this may breed a great backwardness in able men to 
write in the defence of the church of England, against either 
'' home or foreign adversaries, if they shall see him sink in 
'' fortunes, reputation, or health, upon his book occasion. 

And this we most humbly submit to your Grace’s judg- 
ment, and care of the church’s peace and welfare. So re- 
commending your Grace to the protection of Almighty 
“ God, 

‘‘ We shall ever rest at your Grace’s service, 

''Jo. Ropfens.^ 

" Jo. Oxon.^ 

" 2 August, 1625 ” Guil. Mex\even,”<- 


^ Buckendgc. 

Howson 
® Laud 


^ Hail MSS. No. 7000. f 99. 
Orig Printed m the Cabala, p. 
105 ed. 1691 ^ 
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The Bishops of London^ Durham^ fFznton, Rochester^ 
and St David's to the Duke of Buckingham, 

May it please youe Geace, 

UPON your late letters directed to the bij^hop of Win- 
Chester signifying his majesty’s pleasure, that taking to him 
the bishops of London, Durham, Eochester, Oxford, and 
St. David’s, or some of them, he and. they should take into 
consideration the business concerning Mr. Montague’s late 
book, and deliver their opinions touching the same, for the 
preservation of the truth and the peace of the church of 
** England, together with the safety of Mr. Montague’s per- 
son; We have met and considered, and for our particulars 
do think, That Mr. Montague in his book hath not affirmed 
any thing to be the doctrine of the church of England, but 
that which in our opinions is the doctrine of the church of 
England, as agreeable thereunto. And for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the church, we in humility do conceive, 
That his majesty shall do most graciously to prohibit all 
" parties, members of the church of England, any further con- 
'' troversy of those questions by public preaching, or writing, 
^r any other way, to the disturbance of the peace of this 
** church for the time to come. And for any thing that may 
further concern Mr. Montague’s person in that business, 
" we humbly commend him to his majesty’s gracious favour 
and pardon. And so we humbly recommend your Grace 
to the protection of the Almighty, resting 

Your Grace’s faithful and humble Servants, 

Geo. Loydox.'^ R. Duneln.^ 

'' La. Winton.^ 

Jo. Roffens.*^ “ Guil. Menev.”® 

From Winchester House, 

“ Jan’^. 1 6, 1625 ” ^ 


® Montague 
Neile 
^ Andrews 


^ Buckeridge 
® Laud 

^ From the Harl. MS 7003 £104 
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Dr, Montague^ bishop of Chichester^ to the Duke of 
Buckingham, 

** May it please youe Grace, 

YOUJEt highness vouchsafed, at Windsor, to let me un- 
" derstand, that his majesty, my gracious master and sove- 
“ reign, had taken off from that trouble" and vexation 
which by some mei^s procurement I was put unto in the 
“ house of commons. They, as I understand, think not so, 
but intend to proceed against me so far as they can, as 
" having returned his majesty no other answer, but that I 
was freed from imprisonment. It is true, that besides 20Z. 
which the seijeant had of me by exaction of fees, they 
** bound me unto him in a bond of 2000Z. to appear before 
" them the first day of the next sessions. I beseech your 
Grace, that as you have been pleased to tie me unto your 
excellent, not only self, but also most honourable sister, in 
that bond of obligation as never was poor scholar to such 
worthies, so you would be pleased to let his majesty’s servant 
be left unto himself especially, for that which was authorized 
by himself, and commanded by his father, my late master, 
" of ever blessed memory. If his majesty will be pleased^to 
** call for their accusations against me, if I do not really and 
thoroughly answer whatever is or can be imputed to me 
out of my books, I will no further desire favour and pro- 
tection of his majesty and your gracious self, but be will- 
ingly left unto my enemies, I must crave pardon for pre- 
suming thus to trouble your Grace, the rather because, 
'' through a grievous affliction of the colic and stone, I am 
" not able personally to attend your Grace, whom, according 
“ unto my most bounden duty, I daily recommend unto the 
'' Almighty, being more obliged unto your noble self than 
ever to any one, 

" So remaining, 

” Most humbly at your Grace’s service ever, 

** Ri. Montague.” 


Petworth, July 29,” [1628.] 
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Extracted from Im book entitled ** The Gagger Gagged.^" 

" 1. If any, or all the papists living, can prove, that the 
" Roman church, as it now stands in opposition to the church 
'' of England, is either the catholic Church o£ Christ, or a 
" sound member of the catholic church, 

• I i^iu subscribe. 

If any, or all the papists living, can prove unto me, 
" that the church of England, as it standeth at this day, is 
“ not a true member of the catholic church, 

“ I win subscribe. 

" 8. If any, or all the papists living, can prove unto me, 
that any one point at this day maintained by the church of 
" Rome against the church of England, was the received doc- 
" trine of the catholic church, or concluded by any general 
council, or particular approved council, or resolved of by 
" any father of credit, to be such, for five hundred years at 
least after Christ, 

" I will subscribe- 

'' Ri. Montague.'” 


Harl MS 7000 f. 106, Ong, Pnnted in the Cabala, p. lio. 




I IS^ D E X 


Aaron, a citizen of Caerleon, mar- 
tyred, 1. 55. 

Abbesses no baronesses^ though 
holding baronies, m. 327. 

Abbevde, 1. 426. 

Abbey-church, several parts in, 111. 
307 - 

Abbeys, prodigahty in building and 
endowing, 1. 353 multitudes of 
them causeth the Danish inva- 
sion, 353. history of m England, 
m. 247, superstition a fiinda- 
mental fault m all, 252. built on 
the sand of superstition, ih, Peter- 
borough abbey founded to expiate 
murder, 253. Middleton abbey 
being on the same, %b. engrossed 
trade, impoverished parish pnests, 
encouraged offenders, 295. offi- 
cers and officines of, 301. conve- 
nient to dispose youngest children 
m, 333. eminent instance of this, 
334« presages of their rmn, 342. 
first stroke at the root of, 347. 
objection of covetousness against, 
though not answered, evaded by 
archbishop Chichele, 348. mitred, 
to whom their sites were granted, 
and by whom they are possessed 
at this day, 304. country ones 
largest in profit, 509. 

Abbot, George, master of Umver- 
sity college, Oxford, 1597, ii 192 
archbishop of Canterbury, 190 
one of the translators of the Bi- 
ble, v 373 casually kills a keeper, 
484, severe proceedings against 
him, VI 42 his charactei,45 ac- 
counted no gieat fnend to the 
clergy, 46 accused for the fautor 
of miiecontents, tb 


Abbot, Henry, bishop of Carlisle, 
death of, v 444. 

Abbot, Robert, master of Balhol 
college, 1609, 11. 190 appomted 
fellow of Chelsea college, v. 390. 
bishop of Sahsbury, 11 190. death 
and character of, v 447. 

Abbot, office of, m. 301. 

Abbots, hst of those who signed the 
Articles of 1536, in. 159. fanners, 
tanners, and brewers, 297. rob 
parish vicars by appropnations, 
tb, and other priests by exemp- 
tion from tithes, 298. numerous 
abbots summoned to parhament, 
322. who afterwards decline their 
troublesome service, theirnum- 
ber summoned to parliament con- 
tracted to twenty-six by Edward 
the Third, 323. doubtful barons 
among, 324 senionty not observ- 
ed in the summons to parhament, 
328. nor ranked by their wealth, 
tb, excellent landlords, 337. and 
admirable housekeepers/ 338. ob- 
jection against their hospitahty 
answered, 339. 

Abdy, Robert, master of Balhol 
College, 1477, u. 190. 

Abdy, Robert, esq, of London, 
Second Century of the Church 
History dedicated to, 1. 25* 
arms, tb, 

Abel, John, merchant of London, 
bountiful to the necessities of the 
exiles, IV. 229. 

Abel, Thomas, hanged for denying 
the king’s supremacy, 111. 193 

Abell, or Abel, 1 409 

Abiathar, priest, his case alluded to, 
IV 281. 
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Abingdon, abbey of, its value at the 
dissolution, m. 329. arms of, 
402. 

Abingdon, monastery of, large pri- 
vileges conferred on, by Kenul- 
pbus, i. 265, sqq. 

Abmgdon, Thomas Rowland, alias 
Pentecost, abbot of, signs the Ar- 
ticles of 1536, m. 159. 

Abingdon, Henry, warden of Mer- 
ton college^ Oxford, 1422, 11. 202. 
benefactor to, 203. 

Abjuration, solemn form of, u. 378. 
some observations on, gSoS' 

Absolution, king James’s ^opimon 
rejecting, v. 269. is clear from 
aliabuse or superstition as used 
in the church of England, 271. 

Abjmgdon, or de Habendon, Pet., 
warden of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, 11. 202. 

Accusations not to be beheved m 
full latitude, v. 93. 

Achard, 1. 426. 

Ackland, sir John, benefactor to 
Exeter college, Oxford, u, 266. 

Acres, or Ptolemais, the grave- 

J reneral of the Chnstians, n. 122. 
amnanufa, writer of the hfe of St. 
Colman, 1. 203 note “. 

Adams, John, a poor tailor of Lon- 
don, burnt, m. 210. 

Adams, Thomas, of London, dedi- 
cation of Eighth Century of the 
Church History to, 1. 241 . arms, ih, 
Adbaston, parsonage of, its annual 
value in Richard the Second’s 
time, li. 350. 

Adderbury, parsonage of, its annual 
value m 1379, u. 351. 

Adelfius, bishop, appears at the 
council of Arles, 1. 67. 

Adelwared, a monk of Glassenbury, 
1. 97. 

Admomtion, a soft word in the com- 
mon, but especially in the scnp- 
ture acceptation thereof, iv. 382. 
"Admonition to the Nobihty and 
People of England,” this book 
gave great offence to queen Ehza- 
beth, V. 136 note. 

Adomjah and Solomon, difference 
in their breedmg, iv. 3, 

Adoration towards the altar disliked 
by many, vi 109. 

Adrian IV., pope, (Nicholas Break- 
speare,) his election to the pope- 


dom, 11. 88 and note difference 
respecting his death, 89 and note^ 
Adultery, sin of, remarks on, 11. 215. 
iEdilwalch, king of the South Sax- 
ons, chnstened, i. 227. 
jiEgidius, a Spanish cardmal, his 
character of bishop Grouthead, 
11 182, 3. 

iElfgiva, her bounty to St. Dunstan, 

iElfr^^, second wife to king Edgar, 
builds the nunnery of Ambres- 
bury, m 254. 

iEl]jB,king of the Sputh Saxons, i 93. 
iEthelbert, king of the West Saxons, 
his prayer — victory, 1. 300. heart- 
broken with gnef, 301. 
iEthelbjrrht, king, death of, i. 175. 
.®theldnth, see Audrey. 
iEthelfnth, king of Northumber- 
land, 1. 154, 156. dangerously 
wounded, 160. 

iEthilheah, abbot of Canterbury, i. 
281. 

iEthelheard, bishop of Canterbury, 
the bearer of a letter to pope Leo, 
1. 279 on his return home calls a 
synod at Cloves-ho, 280. 
jEthelhelm, pnest of London, i. 
281. 

iEthelmg, Edgar, son to Edward the 
Outlaw, why passed by by the 
English nobility, on the death of 
Edward the Confessor, 1. 395. but 
chosen king by a party after the 
death of Harold, ib, note ®. ® 

iEthelred, king, succeeds Edward 
the Martyr, 1. 356. suspected of 
bemg accessory to the murder of 
his brother, ih, unreadmess of, 
advantageth the Danes, 361, but 
see note 

iEthelstan, king, many councils held 
in his reign, 1. 327. 
iEthelwolphus, king, his universal 
grant of tithe to the church, 1. 286. 
journey to Rome, and boimty to 
the pope, 293. 

Agantez 1. 432. 

Agazzan, Alphonso, rector of the 
college of Rome, 1579, iv. 351. 
Agilon, G., 1.429. 

" Agnus Dei’s,*’ what they signify, 
in. 96. 

Agncola, son of Severian, a bishop, 
a principal spreader of Pelagian- 
ism m Bntam, 1. 79 
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Aguleyne, L i. 429 

Aguhs, 1. 431. 

Aguloii^ 1. 431 

Ahimaaz, only tells David what he 
knew would please him» v. 242. 
imitated by those histonans, who 
leave that imwntten which they 
suspect will be unwelcome, v. 243- 

Ahithophel, his counsel though good 
in itself, yet not at some seasons, 
IV. 325. 

Aldan, commendation of, 1. 203. dis- 
sents i; om the Romish church m 
the celebration of Easter, ih. 

Aielard, i. 436. • 

Aigle, Euguemont de F, or Laigle, 
1. 421. 

Aincourt, i. 409. 

Airy, Henry, provost of Q,ueen*s col- 
lege, Oxford, 1599, ii. 294. 

Akeny, 1. 400. 

Akine,i 426. 

Alard, 1. 426- 

Alban. the Bntish St Stephen, how 
a citizen of Rome, 1. 48 manner 
of his conversion, ib, miraculous 
martyrdom of, 49. contention 
about his body, 80, 7. his body 
enshnned, 274. 

Alban’s, St , abbey of, foundation 
of, 1 276. Robert Cattons abbot 
of, signs the Articles of 1536, ui. 
159. takes place above all other 
abbots after the prior of Jerusa- 
lem, 327. value of at the dissolu- 
tion, 329 arms of, 404. by and 
to whom granted, in consideration 
of what tenure and value of, 507. 

Albemarle, i. 426. 

Albeny, i. 409. 

Albeuile, i. 409, 

Alcocson, Humphrey, resides at 
Strasburg, iv, 206. 

Alcumus, or Albinus, confuteth 
image-worship, 1. 277. 

Aldhehn, first bishop of Sherborn, 
i. 245. and the first of our nation 
who wrote in Latin, 246. 

Aldnch, Thomas, of Mangreen-hall, 
compelled to be present at Kett’s 
councils, IV. 44 note. 

Aldrydg, or Aldndge, archdeacon 
of Colchester, signs the Articles 
of 1536, m. 159. provost of Eton 
college, 1537, afterwards bishop 
of Chichester, u. 454. 

Alduulf, bishop of Canterbury,!. 281. 


Aldwardbury c. Pulton, church of» 
Its annual value in 1379, ii. 350. 

Alesia, fifth prioress of Clerkenwell, 
hi 288. 

Alexander VI,, pope, acquaints 
Henry VII. with the reqmsites of 
a canonization, ii. 503. 

Alexander, the gaoler of Newgate, 
cruel to his prisoners, iv. 198. 

Alford, Hugh, resident at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, in queen Mary’s 
time, IV- 207. 

Alfred, king, ms exemplary charac- 
ter, t. 302. as a fiddler discovereth 
the Danish designs, 303. the 
university first founded by him at 
Oxford, 305. King’s hall fotfiided 
by,3o7. scholars’ maintenance out 
of his exchequer, 31 1, council kept 
315* preface to canons made 
by mm, ib, death of, 317 

Algar, count, aChristian Saxon, 1.296 

Alnmund, bishop of Winchester, 1 
281 

Alien Pnories, origmal of, ni. 348. 
of two natures, 351. their disso- 
lution, 352. 

Alienation of bishops’ lands, emi- 
nent instances of, v. 321. 

Aliens debarred from holding bene- 
fices, 11. 349. 

AH Souls’ college, Oxford, founded, 
u. 448 

Allen, Dr., disorder comnutted by 
him and CromweU, in the sup- 
pression of monasteries, one 
great cause of Wolsey’s fall, ih. 
23 note %b. slam m Ireland, 358 
account of him, 2*6 note^. 

Allen, Edmund, Leo Jude’s Exposi- 
tion on the Revelations translated 
by him, iv. 13 note. 

Allen, Mr , attends meetings of the 
nonconformists in London and 
Cambndge, v 164 

Allen, Rose, her hand first burnt, 
and then her body, iv 196. 

Alien, William, cardmal, of Oriel 
college, Oxford, li. 269. rector 
and prmcipal procurer and found- 
er of Douay college, iv. 350 
death and character of, v. 202, 
and see noter, p 203. he with 
sir Francis Inglefield obtains of 
pope Gregory XIIL thirteen m- 
dulgences for the English nation, 
IV. 397 
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Alley, William, bishop of Exeter, 
death of, IV. 379. 

Alphage, archbishop of Canterbury, 
killed by the Danes, 1. 366. 

Alphonso de Quinones, a benefactor 
to the college of Valladolid, iv. 

353- 

Alston, Thomas, esq., commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Cheshire, m. 168. 

Alta Ripa, Radi^phus de, archdea- 
con of Colchester, u. 123, 

Altar, as apphed to the Lord’s board, 
or commumon table, controversy 
about, VI. no. 

Altar, sacrament of the, ui."i32. the 
greatest snare to Protestants, iv. 

Altars, number of in St. Paul’s, iu. 
472. ordered to be pulled down, 
IV 57. &st removed was that of 
St. Paul’s, lb. note. 

Alvey, Henry, third provost of Dub- 
lin university, v. 176. 

Alwerbury, church of, with chapels 
of Patten and Farid, annual value 
of m 1397, u. 351 

Amaline, Peter, n. 241. 

Amay, 1. 409. 

Ambresbury nunneiy, built ^ Ml’- 
fhth second wife to king Edgar, 
m 254. 

Ambrose, St., angry with mortmain, 
u. 206. 

Amerenges, 1. 409. 

Amershara, Bucks , the rendezvous 
of God’s children in the time of 
Hemy VII.,m.8. 

Amde, i, 426. 

Amouerduile, or Amonerduile, 1. 409. 

Amphibalus, difference about his 
name, i.5 1 , sq . cruel manner of his 
martyrdom, 32. vain fancies con- 
cemmg the stake of, 53. 

Amrie, Mr , sheriff of Chester, cruel 
to Mr. George Marsh, iv. 197. 

Amundivile, 1 426. 

Anabaptists, are but Donatists new 
dipped, ill. 175. two burnt in 
Smithfield, ib. and iv. 390. inso- 
lence of, VI. 180 

‘^Anatomy of Nuns of Lisbon,” a 
book published byThomas Robin- 
son, iii. 496. 

Andate, or Andraste, the goddess of 
victory among the Britons, i. 2. 

Andeuile, i 409. 


Andrewes, Lancelot, dean of West- 
minster, employed in the confer- 
ence at Hampton-court, v. 266. 
and in the translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, and from Joshua to the 
first book of Chronicles exclu- 
sively, 370 made bishop of Win- 
chester, death and character of, 
VI. 38 and note tb. unjustly accused 
of covetousness, 40. and supersti- 
tion, lb. causelessly charged with 
affectation m his sermons, ib. 

Andrewes, Dr. B»chard, warden of 
An Souls’ college, Oxford, 1437, 
n. 449. 

Andrewes, Roger, master of Jesus 
^college, Cambridge, one of the 
translators of the Bible, v. 372. 

Ajttdviie, 1. 426. 

Angenoun, or Angernoun, 1. 409. 

Angers, or Awgers, 1. 409. 

Angilham, 1. 409. 

Angon, R de, 1 429. 

Aman, Thomas, president of Corpus 
Chnsti college, Oxford, 111. 16. 

Annade Espinosa, donna, benefactor 
to the college of Seville, iv. 334. 

Annals of Ulster, their authonty not 
to be contemned, 1. 159. 

Annates, what they were, lii 97 

Anne of Cleves, why divorced from 
king Henry VIII., ui. 173. re- 
parations made her by the king, 
176. 

Anne, queen of James I., her an- 
swer to the corporation of Rifon, 
V 326. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
u. 40, refuses to send king Rums 
loool., 41. variance between him 
and king Rufus, 44. summons a 
synod at Westmmster, 53. insti- 
tutions of, lb. and seqq. refuses to 
consecrate the king’s bishops, 62. 
IS sent to Rome, 63. forbids 
priests’ marriage, 63. dieth re in- 
fecta of priests’ divorces, 70. See 
note, p, 40. sainted through the 
means of archbishop Morton, 506. 

Anselm, or Mounslow, Richard, 
abbot of Wmchcomb, signs the 
Articles of 1536, ui. 159. 

Anselm, father, of Manchester, a 
Benedictine, sent to Rome, v. 98. 

Anuay, 1 409. 

Apocrypha, certain books first so 
called by St. Jerome, v. 290, 
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Apollo, styled Belmus the Great, by 
the Bntons, i. 2. 

ApoUomai St , teeth of, said to cure 
the tooth-ache, hi. 425. command 
of Edward VI. that they should 
be brought to a public officer, tb. 
number of, zb. 

Apparel, excess m restramed, 11. 300. 
Appeals reserved to himself by pope 
Paul III., uL 98. 

"Appello Caesarem,”abook set forth 
by Mr. Montague, vi. i6» account 
of, 18 note. 

Appetot, H de, 1. 430. 

Apprentices, Lontion, assault i.he 
bishops, VI. 218. 

Aquensis, meaning of the word,^i, 
439 note. 

Archdeacons, list of those who signed 
the Articles of 1536, in. 159, 160. 
Arche, Richardus, procurator for the 
clergy and chapter of Salisbury, 
signs the Articles of 1336, lu. 160. 
Archer, lady Anne, Section VIII. of 
Book IX dedicated to her, v. 194. 
Archer, sir Simon, of Tamworth, 
Battel abbey rolls dedicated to, i. 
402. his arms, zb, note *. his mu- 
nificence to hterature and learned 
men, v. 194. maxnes lady Anne 
Archer, to, 

Archere, or Archer, 1. 409, 426. 
Arcy, i. 409, 426, 433. 

Argenteyn, 1. 432. 

Airgenteen, G. de, 1. 429. 
Argeirtoune, or Argentoun, 1. 409 
Ariamsm, Bntain begmneth to be 
tainted by, 1 69. 

ALTimmum, council of, 359, i 68. 
Anstobulus, 1. 12. 

Arles, council of, m 314, i. 67. 
Armada, Spanish, the brave coming 
forth of, V. 126. shameful fight 
and return thereof, 127. 

Armagh, archbishop of, see Usher. 
Arms of 

Abdy, Robert, of London, 1. 25. 
Adams, Thomas, of London, 1. 241 
Archer, sir Simon, of Tamworth, 
1. 402 ; V. 194. 

Barnard, Henry, of London, iu. 
107. 

Berkeleys, family of the, 11. 126; 

111 . 4T3 

Bide, Thomas, of London, 1. 76. 
Bidulph, Theophiius, of London, 

i 4^ 


Arms of 

Bonnell, Simeon, 1. 41. 

Bovey, James, of London, iv. 437 
Bowyer, Thomas, of the Old 
Jewry, iv. 178. 

Cary, John, of Stansted, vi. 64. 
Cheney,Charles,of CheshamBays, 
Bucl^., iv 94. 

Christmas, Wdlam and Robert, of 
London, i. 278. 

Clegat, Giles, of Loadon, xi, 246. 
Clifton, Chfford, of Clfton, m. 1 66. 
Dacres, sir Thomas, of Cheshunt, 
V. 370. 

Danvers, Anne, of Chelsea, iv. 379 . 
Dockwray, Thomas, of Bedford- 
shire, m. 491. ^ 

England, mitred abbey m, in. 401, 
sqq. 

Ferrars, John, of Tamworth, li. 
483 ; V. 194. 

Fisher, sir Thomas, of St. Giles’s, 
Middlesex, vi. 207. 

Fitzjames, John, of Leuston, Dor- 
setshire, n. 52, 

Fuller, Douse, of Hampshire, i. 

III. 

Fuller, Richard, of London, v. 1 19. 
Harney, Baldwin, of London, 1.365. 
Hanson, Thomas, n. 163. 

Harvey, Daniel, high sherifiP of 
Surrey, v. i. 

Honeywood, William, iv. 334. 
James, Thomas, of Buntmgford, 
m. 46. 

Ken, Christopher, of Ken-court, 
Somersetshire, in. 419. 
Langham, Jacob, 1 319. 
Matthews, Peter, of tendon, vi. 
246. 

Mercers’ Company, of "London, 
V. 62. 

Mico, Samuel, of London, v. 504. 
MmshuU, Michael, of MmshuU, 
Cheshire, n, 124. 

Napier, sir Gerard, of Dorsetshire, 
ii. 389 

Poulett, lady Elzabeth, see Ken, 
Robinson, John, of Milk-street, 
London, li. 138. 

Robmson, Wilham, of the Inward 
Temple, u, 197. 

Rowse, Thomas, of London, v 
470 

Sackville, family of, ii. 125. 
Sadleir, Ralph, of Standon, iii. 
293 - 
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Arms of 

Saint John, family of, ii. 125. 
Seymere, Richard, of Hanford, 
u. 263. 

Shugborough, sir Richard, of 
Shngborough, Warwickshire, 
m. 79. 

Shngborough, Thomas, of B3rr- 
denbury, Warwickshire, v. 545. 
Throckmorton, Clement, of Hase- 
ley, u.fS34. 

Trevor, Thomas, knt., of Enfield, 
Mid&esex, iii. 463. 

Vanbrug, Wdliam, of London, u. 
281, 

Vandeput, Giles, of London, vi. 
^ 246. 

Villiers, family of, ii. 126. 

Ward, Hamond, of London, v. 
119. 

Wilhams, Thomas, of London, ii. 
281. 

Wroth, sir Henry, iv. 213 
Wyrley, John, of Wyrley-haH, 
Stafford, 11. no. 

Arnheim church, practice of, vi.280. 
Arras, 1. 433. 

Arrow, a city of Switzerland, noted 
men abiding there, iv. 206. 
Arrowsmith, John, one of the As- 
sembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi. 248. 

Artel, 1 . de, 1. 429. 

Arthington, Henry, a Yorkshire 
gentleman, William Hacket’s pro- 
phet of judgment, v 160. hves to 
prove the object of God’s and the 
queen’s mercy. 162. 

Arthur, king of Britain, his actions 
much discredited by monkish fic- 
tion^ 1. 1 1 2, 

Arthur, son of Geofi&y, fourth son of 
Henry II , kept m prison by his 
uncle king John, n. island note. 
Arthurus, Galfndus, see Monmouth. 
Article, twentieth, query whether 
mterpolated or no, iv 319 
Articles of religion, (forty-two in 
number,) with a catechism printed 
IV. 109. consented and not 
consented to by the convocation, 

1 10. Thirty-mne compiled m con- 
vocation, Janua^ 29, 1563, 317. 
Articles of faith, in. 145, sqq sig- 
natures to, 159, 160. 

Articles devised by Henry VIIL, iv, 
22. by the council, %b, to be m- 


qmred of in the visitation of Ed- 
ward VI., 23 

Articles of Lambethresolvcd on,i5Q5, 
V. 219. high opinion some had of 
them, 223. others value them at 
a lower rate, 224. some flatly con- 
demned both them and the authors 
of them, 4^. how variously esteem- 
ed of by foreign divmes, 226. ex- 
cellent witnesses of the general 
doctrine of England, 227. 

Articuli clen, sir Edward Coke 
makes a commentary cm, 11. 267, 

Artois, I. de, 1. 430. 

Anoys, i. 433. 

Arty, N. de, i. 430. 

Arundel, Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbu^, Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, divided between him and 
Henry Bo wet, archbishop of York, 
u. 293. condemns twenty- three 
of Wickliffe’s opinions, 318. his 
sermon on i Sam. ix. 17, 386. his 
character, ih. his visit to Oxford, 
408 IS resisted by the chancellor, 
Richard Courtenay, his cause 
determined by the lung, 409. his 
death, 413. 

Arundell, 1. 409 

Arundell, Humphrey, one of the 
leaders in the Devon commotion, 
IV 41, executed, 49. 

Arviragus, king of Britain, 1. 17 

Asaph, St ,1. 120. dean and chapter 
of, their submission to Henry the 
Third, 11. 193. * n 

Ashley, Mr , dispute between him 
and Mr. Horn, at Frankfort, iv. 
223. convented before the elders, 
%h, 

Aske, Robert, executed for rebellion. 

Asking ^Ihomas , martyr, iv. 181. 

Aspermound, or Asperemound, 1 
409. 

Aspermle, 1, 409 

Asprevil, 1. 426 

Astley, Dr Richard, warden of All 
Souls’ college, Oxford, 1618, 11 
449 

Aston, Mr., benefactor to University 
college, Oxford, u. 192. 

Atbury, Thomas, of St. Andrew’s, 
Northampton, pension to after its 
dissolution, m, 438 

Athelstane, king, builds Middleton 
abbey, to appease the ghost of his 
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brother Edi^in, whom he had 
drowned, m. 253. 

Athelwolph’s pension to the pope, 
iii. 99.^ 

Atkms, judge, of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, u. 294. 

Atkinson, Mr., attends a meetmg of 
nonconformists at Kettenng, or 
near it, v. 164. 

Attewood, Lucy, sixteenth pnoress 
of Clerkenwell, in. 288. 

Aubeney, i. 426. 

Aubermale, P. de, i, 430. 

Aubevykj, i. 432. ^ 

Aubrey, 1. 426. 

Audeley, i, 409, ^ 

Audely, W. de, i. 429. 

Audeny, 1. 426. , 

Audley, Edmund, bishop of Sahs* 
bury, benefactor to Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, ii. 419. 

Audley, Thomas, speaker, what com- 
mended him to long Henry VIII., 
iii 358 note 

Audrey, or iEtheldnth, St., brags of 
her chastity, 1. 235. twice a wife, 
still a maid, 236. her miraculous 
monument of marble, 237. 

Auenant, 1. 4^, 

Auganuteys, E. de, i. 430. 

Augmentation court, when erected, 
m. 464. officers of, %b. employ- 
ment of the officers in this court, 
465. motives for the dissolution 
of, %b, finally dissolved in the first 
year of queen Mary, 466. 

Auifuhus, bishop of London, martyr, 
i- 55* 

Augustme, St., and his fellows afraid 
to go into Bntain, 1. 133. pass 
through France, 134. land at 
Thanet in Kent, 135. address 
king Ethelbert, 141. summons a 
sjmod of Saxon and British bi- 
shops, 147. pnde of, i. 153. pro- 
phecy of, 154. suspected to be the 
murderer of the monks of Bangor, 
ib, witnesses produced against 
him, 156. baptizes ten thousand 
in one day, 163. death and epi- 
taph on, 167. 

Augustme’s oak, remarks on,i. 147, 
sqq. 

Augustmian monks, order of, first 
mstituted, lu. 262. Aincan by 
original, 264. 

Aumarle, or Aumeic, 1, 409. 

FULLER, VOL. VI, 


Aunwers, 1 409. 

Auncular confession neither neces- 
sary nor profitable m the church 
of God, in. 131. only invented to 
have the secret knowledge of 
men’s hearts, and to puH money 
out of their purses, 132, 

Anns, 1. 432. 

Auueme, 1. 409. 

Avenel, i. 426. 

Averenges, i. 426. 

Aveni, cart or plough horses, iii, 

309- * 

Avolta, a vault in an abbey, for what 
purpose used, lii, 307. 

Avynel, i. 433. 

Aybeuar6, i. 409. 

Aylesbury, prebend of, its airfiual 
value in 1379, li. 351. 

Aylmer, George, confrere of the 
kmghts hospitallers, pension of, 
m-457 

Aylmer, John, one of the protestant 
disputants m 1339, iv. 275. death 
of, as bishop of I/indon, v, 200. 
his character, tb, and 201 

Ayscough, Anne, her character, lii. 
207. her plea forlea\ung her hus- 
band, 208. first racked and burnt, 
209. her prose and poetry, 210. 

B. 

Babmgton, Dr. Francis, master of 
Balhol college, Oxford, 1559, 
190. rector of Lmcoln college, 
Oxford, 1560, n. 419. 

Babmgton, Gervase, bishop of Wor- 
cester, employed m the conference 
at Hampton court, v. 266. his death, 
401, his parts and praise, 402. 

Babmgton, sir Wilham, dies of the 
infection at Oxford in 1576, iv. 
400. 

Bac, or Bee, Toustan du, 1. 425. 

Baccanceld, now Babchild, great 
council of, 1. 235. women present 
at, zb. 

Bachcroft, John, monk of Hinton 
pnory, pension allotted to him by 
Heni^ VIIL, ui 434. 

Bacon, sir Francis, his judgment of 
infectious smells, iv 400. outed 
as lord chancellor for bribery, v. 
492. an essay on his character, zb. 

Bacon, Nathaniel, his opmion of the 
act of parliament fixing the boun- 
1 1 
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daries between the spiritual and 
temporal jurisdictions, ii, 212. 

Bacon, sir Nicholas, lord keeper of 
the great seal, appomted one of 
the moderators at the disputation, 
1559 ^ IV. 275 

Bacon, Roger, 11. 202 one of the 
schoolmen, accused for a conjurer, 
251 many Bacons in one make a 
confusion, 252 

Baconthorpe, John, one of the 
schoolmen® remark of Papiensis 
on, u 255. and note piovmcial 
of the Carmelites, 1329, ui. 273. 

Badius, Jodocus, Lyndewod«>’s Con- 
stitutions prefaced by, 11.^ 436 

Bagard, Thomas, procurator for the 
^rgy of the diocese of Worces- 
ter, signs the Articles of 153d, m. 
160 

Baghe, Thomas, archdeacon of Sur- 
rey, signs the Articles of 1536, m 

Bagott, or Bagot, 1 410 

Baignard, i. 426. 

Bailbeof, W., 1. 429 

Baihf, or Bayhfe, 1. 409. 

Baihol, 1. 426 

Bailleul, Pierre de, sire de Fiscamp, 
1. 423 

Barnard, i. 410 

Bambndge, Christopher, provost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 1495, u 
294. benefactor to, ii. archbishop 
of York and cardinal of St. Prax- 
edis, %h, why poisoned at Rome 
by Rmaldus de Modena, 111 15, 
and see note. 

Baine, Ralph, bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, one of the popish 
disputants in 1559, iv. 274. a 
persecftitor, ib , 19 1. 

Baious, 1. 409. 

BakeweU, Margt., eighteenth prioress 
of Clerkenwell, 111. 2S8. 

Baland, Nicholas, monk of Hinton 
priory, pension allotted to by 
Henry VIII., lii. 454. 

Balcanquall, Walter, admitted into 
the synod of Dort, v. 465 

Baldock, Ralph de, bishop of Lon- 
don, 1303, 11. 202. 

Baldock, !^bert de, chancellor of 
England, his loyalty to king Ed- 
ward, 11. 273. murdered by the 
mob, 274, note. 

Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 


ended his life before the siege of 
Acres, 11 127. 

Bale, John, resident at Frankfort on 
the Maine in the time fof queen 
Mary, iv. 206. much advantaged 
himself by his foho edition of his 
Centuries, 231 death and charac- 
ter of, 305. persecutions he suf- 
fered, 306 his passion endea- 
voured to be excused, 307. 

Baleyn, S de, 1 429. 

Ball, John, an excommunicated 
pnest, mflamer of the rebellions of 
Wat Tyler an 4 Jack Straw, ii. 

BaSiiol college built by a banished 
prince, 11 186 its great revenues 
/or that age, 187. endowed with 
more land than now it possesseth, 
ii. masters, etc. of, 190 

Baihol, John, father of Baihol king 
of Scotland, builds Baihol college, 
ii 186. ^ 

Baloun, 1. 410. 

Banastre, or Banestre, 1. 410. 

Bancan, 1. 426. 

Bancroft, John, master of Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, 1609, u 192. 
archbishop of Canterbury, ib. se- 
culars fomented by him, when 
bishop of London, against the Je- 
smts, V. 248 employed in the 
conference at Hampton court, 
266 death of, 402. vindicated 
from cruelty, 403. and the asper- 
sion of covetousness, 404. falsely 
traduced for popish inchnatims, 
405. a good patron of church re- 
venues, lb. 

Bandy, 1. 410 

Banet, 1. 409. 

Bangor, famous for learning and re- 
ligion m the sixth century, i, 113. 
massacie of monks of, 154. their 
blood revenged, 160 

Banister, John, gent , commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Surrey, 111. 168. 

Banke, Dr Thomas, rector of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, 1493, 11 419. 

Banks, sir John, a learned lawyer, 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, 11 294. 

Bantcommeweng, a monk of Glas- 
senbury, 1. 97. 

Baptism, simplicity of ancient, 1. 
165 sacrament of, m. 146. vah- 
dity of lay-baptisra argued at 
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Hampton c*)urt conference, v 
272, sqq. maintained by kine 
James r, 273 

Barber, fMr, a nonconformist, iv. 
3855 attends a meeting of non- 
conformists in London, v. 164. 

Barber, Richard, warden of Ail 
Souls’ college, Oxford, 1565, 11 
449. 

Barber, Thomas, of St. Andrews, 
Northampton, pension to, after 
the dissolution, in. 458. 

Barbon,Mr , attends meetmgs of non- 
conforfkiists in Northampton, and 
at Kettermg, 0^ near to it, v. 164, 

Barchampe, 1. 410. 

Bardney, abbey of, its value at the 
dissolution, in 330; by and*to 
whom granted; m consideration 
of what ; tenure and rent of, pre- 
sent owner, 506. 

Bardolfe, or Bardolf, 1 409 

Bardon, Mr , attends a meeting of 
nonconformists m London, v 
164. 

Bards, powerful practices of, on the 
people, i. 5 

Barduedor, 1. 410 

Bardulfe, 1. 436. 

Baret, 1 426. 

Barkemsted, John, provincial of the 
Carmehtes, 1312, in. 273. 

Barlow, William, dean of Chester, 
employed m the conference at 
Hampton court, v. 266 one of 
the translators of the Bible, 374. 
iRshop of St. David’s, for the re- 
formation, m. 138 signs the Ar- 
ticles of 1536, 159. appomted to 
peruse the translation of the Epi- 
stles to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, 198. 
bishop of Bath and Wells, de- 
prived, IV 163 death of, 367. 

Barnard, Henry, Section III, of the 
Church History dedicated to, in. 
107. arms of, ih, 

Barnabost, le seig de, 1, 433. 

Barnes, John, chancellor of Dur- 
ham, corrupt and vicious, v 
124. 

Barnes, Richard, bishop of Dur- 
ham, member of Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford, 11. 509 character 
and death of, V 134. 

Barneston, Dr. John, benefactor to 
Brasenose college, Oxford, 11. 509 


Bamiuale, or Barneuale, i 410 
Barns, Robert, doctor of ivimty, 
hanged, lii. 194. 

Baro, Dr., articles of Lambeth 
shewn to him, v. 326, note ^ his 
opinion of them, 

Barre, 1 410. 

Barret, Dr., rector of Douay college, 
^595^ IV. 350. 

Barrett, or Barret, 1 410 
Barrow, Henry, gent., hanged at 
Tyburn for vffitiftg seditious 
pamphlets, v. iqS» 

Barry, 1. 410, 43d, 

Barry,’' Nicholas, provost of Onel 
college, 1425, 11. 269. 

Bars, 1. 426. ^ 

Bartholomew-eve, massacre of 
French protestants m Pans on, 

IV. 385. 

Barton, Ehzabeth, called the hoijr 
maid of Kent, her imposture, 111. 
74. executed, 75. 

Bariile, 1 426. 

Bascoun, i. 410. 

Baseg, king, a Danish pagan, 1. 297. 
Basle, council of, m 1433, li. 438. 
why said to be assembled, 442. 
dispute betwixt England and 
Spam at that of 1434. where no- 
thing was concluded, 448. 
Baska^e, i 426, 431 
Baskeruile, 1 409. 

Baskervil, sir Simon, of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, li. 226. 

Basqueville, or Basquevill, Martel! 
de, i. 422. 

Basset, R , 1 409, 426,429, 432. 
Bastard, 2 410. 

Bastarde,! 426. 

Bastwick, Dr John, his accusation, 

V. T13. his answer inlhe Star 
chamber, refused, 117 his speech 
on the piUory, 121. removed to 
Lancaster castle, 123. brought 
home m tnumph, 180. 

Bate, Walter, benefactor to Lincoln 
college, Oxford, u. 419. 

Bates, Thomas, one of the plotters 
in the gunpowder treason, v. 
342 hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered at the west end of St. Paul’s, 
351 - 

Bathurst, Dr., president of Tnnity 
college, Oxford, iv. 239. 

Battel Abbey founded, 11. 11 . its 
value at the dissolution, 111 330. 

I i ^ 
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arms of, 403 » on whom bestowed 
by Henry VIIL, 507, 

Battel Abbey roll, 1. 403 sqq. twi- 
light credit of, 407. no two copies 
exist alike of this roll, 408, note. 

Battle, John Hammond abbot of, 
signs the Articles of 1536, m. 139* 

Baudevyn, S., 1. 430. 

Baudewin, or Baudewine, 1. 410. 

Baul, 1. 436. 

Baupere, or Beawper, 1. 410. 

Baventre, i. 42 6r 

Baxter, Mr., attends meetings of 
nonconformists in Northampton, 
and at Kettenng, or nea? to it, 
V. 164. 

BayJ^, •, of Chnst Church, Ox- 

ford, persecuted for hia rehgion, 
111. 29, 

Baylie, Richard, president of St. 
John^s college, Oxford, 1633. iv. 
241. 

Baylon, 1. 431. 

Bayloun, 1 431. 

Baynes, Ralph, bishop of Coventry, 
see Same. 

Bayons, i. 409. 

Beagnoth, pnest of Rochester, 1. 
281. 

Beale, Robert, character of him, v. 
33. his msolent carnage com- 
plamed of by archbishop Whit- 
gift, 23.^ 

Beamuis, i. 426. 

Beauchamp, lady, her hospitality, 
111. 279. 

Beauchampe, lord William, Third 
Book of the Church History de- 
dicated to, n. 3. 

Beauchampe, or Beauchamp, i. 410, 
426, 429, 432. 

Beauclerk, Henry, third son of 
WiBiam the Conqueror, why so 
named, ii. 36. 

Beaufault, le sire de, 1, 423. 

Beaufort, Henry, bishop of Win- 
chester, and cardmal of St. Euse- 
bius, member of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, 11. 294. benefactor to 
Lincoln college, Oxford, 419. 
appointed by parhament pnvy 
councillor to Henry VL, 423. but 
with a protestation that he would 
absent himself from the council 
when any matters were to be 
treated between the king and 
pope, 437 lent Henry V. twenty 


thousand pounds^l who pawned 
his crown to him, 458. built the 
hospital of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester, ih, account of fis death, 
ih, note. 

Beaufou, Rob. sire de, i. 420. 

Beaugieu, or Beavieu, Eude de, i. 
422. 

Beaumont, Robert, resident at Zu- 
rich in queen Mary’s time, iv 207. 

Beaumont, or Beamont, Roger count 
de, 410, 420, 432. 

Beaupale, R. de, 1, 429. 

Beaupel, i. 433. ^ ** 

Be^nvys, 1. 432. ^ 

Beaumse, 1. 410. 

Becket, Thomas, made lord chan- 
«tiellor, 11. 96. archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a stubborn defender 
of the VICIOUS clergy against se- 
cular magistrates, 98. incurs the 
displeasure of Henry IL, 99. 
flies beyond sea, 100. Becket’s 
path at Clarendon, vanity of, 
lb, how employed in his banish- 
ment, loi. IS reconciled to the 
king, 102. returns as obstinate as 
he went over, 103. is slam by four 
knights in his own church, ib, 
various censures on his death, 
103. after fifty years, enshnned, 
107. bhnd superstition of the peo- 
ple at his tomb, 108. 

Beckyngham, Ed , warden of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, 1398, 11. 
202. 

Bede, Venerable, though sent^or, 
went not to Rome, 1. 253. his 
learning, ib. why sumamed Ve- 
nerable, 256, 237 his death, 238. 

Bedell, William, fellow of Emma- 
nuel, chosen provost of Dublin 
university, v. 176 

Bedwell, William, of Cambridge, 
employed m the translation of the 
Bible, V. 371. 

BedyU, Thomas, archdeacon of Corn- 
well, signs the Articles of 1336, 
iii. 139. 

Bee, Cornelius, stationer, commend- 
ation of, m. 337 

Beelhelme, or Belhelme, 1. 410 

Beer, 1. 409. 

Beil, 1. 426. 

Beisin, i 410. 

Beke, John, rector of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, 1433, ii. 419. 
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Beke, i. 409. * 

Belasyse, 1. 409. 

Belefroun, 1. 410. 

Beleice, t, 426. 

Belemain, John, priest of Shropshire 
burnt, m. 210. 

Belemis, 1. 410. 

Belesuz, or Bolesur, i. 410. 

Belet, 1 426. 

Beleuers, or Beleners, i. 410. 

Belknape, 1. 410 

Bell, John, archdeacon of Glouces- 
ter, signs the Articles of 1536, in. 
160 erne of tlw proxies for king 
Henry VIIL in the matter of his 
mamage with Katharine of Atra- 
gon, lii. 3d. when bishop of Wor- 
cester, appointed to peruse 4 he 
translation of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, 111. 198. benefac- 
tor to Balhol college, u 190. 

Bell, Robert, benefactor to New col- 
lege, Oxford, 11 36^. 

Bell, sir Robert, lord chief baron, 
dies of the infection at Oxford in 
i 576 > IV. 400. 

Bell, Walter, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1420, ii. 294. 

Bellarmme, remark of, iv. 201. 

Bellet, or Belot, 1 410. 

Bellewe, or Belew, i. 410. 

Bellile, T. de, i. 430. 

BeUmgham, Edward, confrere of 
the kmghts hospitallers, pension 
granted to, m. 457. 

Belhre, 1. 410. 

B«tls, no effectual charm against 
lightning, lii 344. 

Belly, John, provost of Oriel col- 
lege, 1566, u 269. 

Belmain, John, instructs king Ed- 
ward VI. m French, iv 1 14. 

Belomy, 1 410. 

Belsire, Alexander, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, 1555. de- 
prived by queen Elizabeth, iv. 
241. 

Benault, a foreign bishop, brings 
the mystery of making glass into 
England, i. 216 : and see note. 

Benedictines, or black monks, the 
primitive monks in England, m. 
256. by whom founded, ib. Ita- 
lians by onginal, 264. a recruit 
of English Benedictines made 
after Feckenham’s death, v 97 

Benet, Thomas, procurator for the 


clergy and chapter of S^isbury, 
signs the Articles of 1536, in. 160 

Bennet, sir Simon, benefactor to 
Umversity college, Oxford, 11. 
192. 

Benson, William, abbot of West- 
mmster, signs the Articles of 1536, 
in. 159. 

Bentham, Thomas, bishop of Coven- 
tvj and Lichfield, 1559. member 
of Magdalen college, Oxford, u. 
466. ousted as^cessor, iv 152, 
death of, 406. resident at Zurich 
in queen Mary’s time, iv. 207 

Benyon, Thomas, martyr, iv. 18 1. 

Beonna, abbot and priest of Lei- 
cester, i. 281, 

Beorcol, pnest of Selsey, i. 281*. 

Beornelm, a Scottish bishop, defends 
the priests in the contt*oversy be- 
tween them and the monks at the 
council at Cain, 1. 350. 

Beornmond, priest of Canterbury, 
1. 281. 

Beorthmund, abbot of Schiremund, 
i. 281. 

Berad, 1. 426. 

Berck, archdeaconry of, held with 
church of Mordon, its annual 
value in 1379, n. 350, 331, 

Bereneuile, i. 410. 

Bere^nlle, Barrevile, or Bervile, le 
sire de, i. 425. 

Bergos, i 432. 

Berkhempstead, council at, 1. 238. 

Berkeley, dame Ehzabeth, bountiful 
to her feUow-sufferers abroad, iv. 
229. 

Berkeley, George, son of George, 
baron of Berkeley, Ninth Book 
of the Churck History dedicated 
to, IV. 253. married 'Ehzabeth 
Massingbeard, 257 

Berkeley, Gilbert, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, death of, iv 466. 

Berkeley, Maurice, lord, in 416. 

Berkeley, sii Robert, a learned law- 
yer, of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
li. 294. 

Berkeley, lady Theophila, marned 
the excellent and pious Robert 
Nelson, iv. 237. 

Berkeleys, arms of the, ii 126. no- 
minations they had m different 
foundations, m. 412 

Bernard, first Norman, made bishop 
of St. David’s, 1 73, 74 
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Bernardm, of Sienna, refines the 
Franciscans into Observants, iii 
272. 

Berners, I. de, 1. 409, 430, 432 
Bemevyle, 1. 432. 

Bernham, sergeant, an excellent 
pleader, death of, at Oxford, iv, 
400. 

Bermcia, authors at variance con- 
cerning the limits of, 1. 196, and 
note. 

Bermngham,'" Richard, master of 
Balhol college, 1497, 11. 190. 
Bemon, 1. 410. 

Bern, 1 426 ^ 

Berteuilay, or Berteuyley, 1.^410. 
Berteuile, i. 410 

BertFa, We of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, 1 140. 

Bertm, or Bertme, 1 410 
Bertram, E., i. 409, 430, 432 
Berty, Peregnne, afterwards lord 
Willoughby of Eresby, birth of, 
iv. 237. 

Besyle, 1 432 

Bethome, Wilham, rector of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, 1488, u. 419. 
Bettes, William, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 111 30. 

Betts, Thomas, late sub-pnor of 
St. Andrews, Northampton, 111 

458- 

Beuery, 1 410 
Beufort, 1. 410, 

Beuill, 1 410 

Bevans, Francis, LL D , principal 
of Jesus coUege, Oxford, 1586, iv. 

37O' 

Beza, Theodore, his letter to Travers 
m behalf of Geneva, iv. 467. 
Biars, or Biarz, le sire de, i 421 
Bible, first translation of, iv 28. 
second, ib. third, ib, an act for 
translatmg it into Welsh, 316. 
Bible, first, second, and third trans- 
lations of, when set forth, iv. 28 
names, places and employments 
of the translators of, m the fifth 
year of king James, v. 370, sqq^. 
Bible, Welsh, motion for a new edi- 
tion of, vi 178 

Bibles, importation of, falsely print- 
ed, VI. 178. 

Bibhander, Theodore, assists the 
English exiles, iv. 230 
Bickard, i 409 

Bickley, Thomas, warden of Meiton 


college, Oxford, '*1569, ii 203 
bishop of Chichester, 1584. mem- 
ber of Magdalen, 464 tramples 
the pix under his feet, affer rend- 
ing, IS expelled, and with diffi- 
cidty escaped into France, iv. 152. 

Bidding prayer, form of, iv 17, and 
see note. 

Bide, Thomas, Fifth Century of the 
Church History dedicated to, i 76. 

Bidulph, Theophilus, Fourth Cen- 
tury of the Church History dedi- 
cated to, 1. 47. arms, tb 

Bigod, 1 426. * 

Biggidi Margaret, /ounds a chantry 
m Essex, 111. 475. 

Bigot, 1. 409 

Bigot, sir Francis, executed for re- 
bellion, 111. 379. 

Bill, William, D, D., almoner to 
queen Elizabeth, provost of Eton, 
11 434 dean of Westminster, em- 
ployed m the third edition of the 
Liturgy, IV 27. 

Billot, Saxio, gent , condemned for 
pubhshing scandalous books, but 
supposed to be reprieved and par- 
doned, V. 198. 

Bilson, Thomas, bishop of Win- 
chester, of New college, Oxford, 

II 367. employed in the confer- 
ence at Hampton court, v. 266. 

Bing, Andrew, Hebrew professor at 
Oirford, one of the translators of 
the Bible, v. 372. 

Binsley, Mr., archdeaconry of Peter- 
borough conferred on him, thoi%h 
he condemned John Kurde, iv. 
200. 

Bion, 1 426 

Bird, Joim, provincial of the Car- 
melites, 1516 and 1522, 111 275. 
bishop of Chester, depnved, iv. 
163. 

Birgavem, William Marley, abbot of, 
signs the Articles of 1536,111 159. 

Binnus converts the west Saxons to 
the faith, 1 199. 

Birnall, John, mayor of Exeter, 
commissioner for rating ecclesi- 
astical preferments m Devonshire, 

III 168. 

Biscop, Elias, a London Jew, 11. 

Biset, 1 420, 432 

Bishop, title declined by the con- 
gregation of Frankfort, iv 219 
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Bishops, representing Britain in 
foreign councils, i. 67 their ju- 
nsdicljon first severed from the 
sheriffs, 11. 20 their sees removed 
from callages to cities, 29. pro- 
testant, their moderation vindi- 
cated, 111. 138. impeached for 
making canons, \n 210. have 
time and counsel allowed them, 
ib» their impeachment waved and 
why, 2 1 1 accused for mean birth, 
212. vindicate their parentage, 
the degrees whe^reby they dechned 
in parhament, 214 refuse to re- 
sign their votea^, 216. multitudes 
of petitions against them, 217, 
twelve of them assemble in the 
Jerusalem chamber, 220. forni of 
their protest, 222. impeached of 
high treason, 224 committed to 
the tower, 225. principal plea 
against their baronies, 338. earl 
of Bnstors plea for them, 238 
those in the tower released, 342. 

Bishops’ ancient inns in London, 
hst of, 11. 175. 

Bisse, Phihp, D.D,, benefactor to 
Wadham college, Oxford, v 434. 

Black Fnars, on the bank of the 
Thames, occupied by the Do- 
minicans, 111 271 

Blackaller, John, mayor of Exeter, 
1549, IV. 42 

Black Monks, m England, how pro- 
vision made for a defection in, v. 

Siake, John, abbot of Cirencester, 
signs the Articles ot 1536, m 159. 

Blanchard, Thomas, principal of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, 1564, 

n 509- 

Bledenck, duke of Cornwall, i. 160. 

Bleis, 1 426 

Blencow, Anthony, provost of Oriel 
college, 1572, 11 269. bequeaths 
mon^ for new building of front 
of, 208. 

Blete, 1 426. 

Blexam, John, provincial of the Car- 
mehtes, 1333, 111, 275. 

Blondell, Blundell, or Blundel, 1. 
409, 410, 426 

Blome, John, obtains a hcense from 
king Edward 111 . to seek foi the 
body of Joseph of Anmathea, i 
21. 

Blount, Gertrude, countess of Sa- 


turn, mother of cardinal Pole, 
attainted by means of Cromwell, 
and condemned Trithout being 
brought to her answer, m. 188. 
note P. 

Bloxham, John, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1375, 11. 202. 

Bluat, 1 409. 

Bluet, 1. 420. 

Blundell, or Blundel, i 409,410, 426. 

Blundell, Peter, of Tiyerton, bene- 
factor to Balhol College, li. 190. 

Blunt, 1. 410. 

Blyton^A Richard, provincial of the 
Carmelites, 1319, m 275. 

Blyth, or Bhth, Robert, abbot of 
'fhoiney, signs the Articbs of 
1536, m. 159. 

Boacher, Joan, called Joan of Kent, 
burnt for holding that Christ was 
not mcamate of the Virgin Mary, 
IV 51 reviles the pieacher who 
preached at her death, 53. king 
Edward VI. unwnlhng to have 
her executed, 52, note ? 

Bodies first brought to be buried 
in churches, i 269. 

Bodin, or Bod)^, 1. 410. 

Bodler, 1. 426. 

Bodley, John, a merchant, supphes 
lord Russell with necessaries for 
marchii^ to quell the Devonshme 
commotion, iv. 46. 

Bodley, sir Thomas, benefactor to 
Merton college, 11 203. 

Boef, B, Mol de, 1 431. 

Boels, or Bools, 1. 410. 

Boelvyle, 1. 431. 

Bobon, orBohunt, Onfrei de, i. 421. 

Bobum, H. 1. 429. 

Bohun, or 1. 409, 426. 

Bois, 1. 409. 

Bolebec, S, de, 1 430. 

Bolebeke, 1. 432. 

Boleyn, Anne, conversation of, with 
Henry VUI. respecting cardinal 
Wolsey, m 45, note, character 
of, 121 divorced from the king, 
125. beheaded, ib. note remarks 
on her, 126. 

Bollebec, Hue sire de, i. 423. 

Bolton, Robert, a famous preacher, 
member of Brasenose college, 
Oxford, u 509. 

Bolton, Robert, of Broughton, 
Northamptonshire, death of, vi. 
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BonaTenture, Thomasine, founds a 
chantiy and free-scliool at St. 
Mary Wike, Cornwall, lii. 474. 

Bond, Dr. Nicholas, president of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 1590, 
li. ^7. 

Bondeujle, i. 409, 

Boneit, 1. 426. 

Bonere, i. 426. 

Bonet, G., 1. 429, 432. 

Bonett, 1. 419. 

Bonevyle, 1. 432C 

Bonham, Mr., a nonconformist, iv. 

385- ^ 

Bonehomes, why so styled, ui. 279. 
their rich revenues, 279. * 

BomAice, archbishop of Mentz, effect 
of his letter to the king of Mercia, 
i. 260. 

Boniface, a worthless archbishop of 
Canterbury, ii. 193. 

Boniface III., pope, termed the uni- 
versal bishop of the world, i, 

134- 

Boniface VHL, claims Scotland as 
pecuhar to himself, 11. 23d. 

Bonneboz, Bonnebos,orBonnebauz, 
le sire de, i. 423. 

Bonnel, Mr. Simeon, merchant, 
Third Century of the Church His- 
tory dedicated to, 1 41. arms, ib, 

Bonner, Edmund, abas Savage, signs 
the Articles of 1536, as arch- 
deacon of Leicester, 111, 159. as bi- 
shop of London, first begmneth 
to Bonner it, in. 179. restored to 
his see, iv. 163. character of, 185. 
scourges John Petty, a lad of 
eight years old, to death, 186, 
committed to the Marshalsea, 280, 
suit between him and bishop 
Horne, 335. 

Bonner’s coal-house used as a pn- 
son for the martyrs, iv. 198 

Bonoma, university of, bold decla- 
ration of the pope’s inability to 
dispense with God’s positive com- 
mand, 111 62. 

Bonrett, 1 410. 

Bonueier, 1. 410. 

Bonuile, i. 409. 

Bonvile, P de, i; 429, 

Books, multitude of, created by mis- 
take, 1, 246. extensive sense of 
the word ” book ” in early Eng- 
lish writers, %b. note 

Booth, George, esq., commissioner 


for rating eccle&astical prefer- 
ments in Cheshire, lii. 168, 
Boranuile, i. 410. # 

Bornevile, H, de, i. 429, 

Bosgrave, James, one of those priests 
who were pardoned by queen Eli- 
zabeth, V, 73. 

Bost, Henry, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1482, ii. 294, 

E rovost of Eton college, to which 
e gave a hundred marks and 
20Z per annum, 434. 

Botelere, or Botel^ir, 1, 409,^410, 432, 
Boterell, i. 432. 

Botes, i. 426, 432C 
Botetour, 1. 432. 

Bqtevyle, 1. 431. 

BcTtevyleyn, 1 432, 

Boteuile, or Botuile, 1. 410. 

Botiler, i. 426. 

Boughton, Joan, burnt for a he- 
retic, 11. 308. 

Bouke, John, warden of New col- 
lege, Oxford, 1403, n. 367. 
Boulogne, surrendered to the French 
king foi a sum of money, iv. 33. 
Boun, 1. 431 

Bound, Nicholas, sets foith the first 
edition of his book, On the Sab- 
bath,” V. 21 1 . 

Boundes, 1 410. 

Bounilame, or Bonylayne, i. 409. 
Bounttuile, i. 426 
Bourcher, 1. 409. 

Bourchier, John, baron of Berners, 
1 126. 

Bourchier, Thomas, archbishop of 
Canterbury, keeps a synod of his 
clergy at London, ii. 469. death 
of, and bounty to University of 
Cambridge, 11. 497, but see note, 
p. 407. 

Bourchier, Thomas, son of Henry 
earl of Essex, 11. 477. 

Bourgh, G. de, 1. 430. 

Bourman, Henry, monk of Hinton 
pnory, pension allotted to him by 
Heniy VIII, 111. 454. 

Bourn, Gilbert, bishop of Bath and 
WeUs, 1534, member of All Souls 
college, Oxford, u. 449. saved 
from a dagger thrown at him, 
iv. 180. death of, iv. 367. 
Boumom, Geoffrey, 1. 421. 

Bousfield, Bartholomew, piovost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 1575, 
II. 294, 
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Boutevillajn, i* 424. 

Bovey, James, of London, merchant, 
Sectioii IV. of Book IX. of the 
Chnrch History dedicated to, iv. 
427. arms of, ib. note. 

Bowes, sir George, knight n^arshal, 
executes many of the northern 
rebels, iv. 347. 

Bowet, Henr)^ archbishop of York, 
Queen’s college, Oxford, parted 
between him and the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Arundel, 
ii. 293* 

Bowie, John, prior of Merton, signs 
the Articles of *536, in, 159. 

Bowlers, 1. 409. 

Bowles, Ohver, one of the assemjily 
of divines who met at Westmm- 
ster, 1643, 

Bowley, Robert, fishmonger, con- 
demned for pubhshmg scandalous 
books, but supposed to be re- 
prieved and pardoned, v, 198. 

Bowser, i, 409. 

Bowyer, Francis, saves Dr. Alex- 
ander Nowel, who had been de- 
signed to death by Bonner, iv. 
179. 

Bowyer, Thomas, Section II. Book 
VIII of the Church History de- 
dicated to, iv. 178. 

Boygnard, 1. 436. 

Bojde, Dr., bishop of Cork and 
Limenck in 1619, of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, iv. 241. 

Bqyly, P. de, i. 430. 

Boys, R. de, i, 429, 432. 

Boys, Edward, resides at Arrow m 
Switzerland dunng queen Mary’s 
reign, iv, 206. 

Boyse, John, one of the translators 
of the Bible, v. 373. appomted 
one of the fellows of Chelsea col- 
lege, 391. 

Brabaion, or Barbayon, 1. 409. 

Brabason, or Barbason, 1. 409. 

Brachet, i. 426. 

Bracy, i. 410. 426. 

Bradborn, Theophilus, a mimster of 
Suffolk, his erroneous opinion of 
the Sabbath, vi. 88. 

Bradbndge, Augustme, resides at 
Strasburg in queen Mary’s time, 
iv. 206. 

Bradbndge, Wilham, bishop of Ex- 
eter, member of Magdalen college, 
Oxfoid, II. 466. death of, iv. 403, 


Bradshaw, Mr., attends a meeting 
of nonconformists in Northamp- 
ton, V. 164. 

Bradwardme, Thomas, archbishop 
of Canterbury, one of the school- 
men, u. 202. just praise of, 257. 
his election little less than mi- 
raculous, 305. 

Braibuf, or firaybuf, i. 409. 

Braine, 1. 410. 

Bramthwait, Dr. WiQiam, one of 
the translators ofthe Bible, v. 373, 

Braude, or Brand, 1. 409. 

Brand$s, sir Bertram, u. 123. 

Brandmg in the cheek, manner of, 
in Henry VII.’s days, iii. 8. 

Brando, abbot of St. Edmwad’s- 
bury, knighted Hereward'his ne- 
phew, n 58. 

Bras, Denys, eleventh prioress of 
CierkenweE, m. 288, 

Brasard, i. 410. 

Brasenose college, Oxford, founded 
by William Smith, bishop of Lin- 
coln, u 508. no satisfactorjr rea- 
son why so called, ib, prmcipals, 
benefactors, &c, of, 509. 

Brasmarius, Brasiator, barbarous 
name for a maltster, m. 310. 

Brassard, L 426. 

Braunch, or Braunche, i. 410. 

Braunz, 1. 432. 

Bray, le seig. de, 410, 421, 432. 

Bray, Margery, twelfth prioress of 
Clerkenweli, m. 288. 

Bray, Dr, censured for licensing 
two books, vi. 180. 

Braybroke, Katharine, fifteenth pri- 
oress of Clerkenweli, m. 288. 

Braybuffe, i. 432. 

Breakspeare, Nicholas, 8«e Adnan 
the IVth. 

Breansou, le seig. de, i. 423. 

Breante, or Breaute, le sire de, 1. 425. 

Breaunce, R. 1 430. 

Brebus, or Braehus, i. 409. 

Brecy, Bracy, or Bresey, le sire de, 
i 424. 

Breden, a monk of Glassenbury, 
i. 97. 

Breencon, Brencon, or Branchou, le 
sire de, i. 423. 

Brehal, feenall, le sire S., 1. 422. 

Breit, 1. 42^ 

Bienbe, 1. 426. 

Brencort, or Bremetot, le sire de, i. 

424 
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Brenenile, i. 426. 

Brent, 1. 410. 

Brent, sir Nathaniel, warden of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, 1621, 11. 203. 

Brenwal, a monk of Glassenbury, 

97 - 

Brereton, William, esq , commis- 
sioner for rating ecclesiastical 
preferments m Cheshire, lu, 168. 

Brerewood, Thomas, Archnus. Bar. 
procurator for the chapter and 
clergy of Exefter, signs the Arti- 
cles of 1536, m. 160. 

Bretheul, Bretviel, or Bretu^le, ar- 
chers of, 1 422. 

Breton, 1. 409. 

Bretcm, sir Richard, one of the mur- 
derers of Thomas Becket, 11. 103. 

Brett, Alexander, an accomplice of 
sir Thomas Wyat, iv. 173, note 

Brett, Richard, one of the translators 
of the Bible, v 372. appointed 
one of the fellows of Chelsea col- 
lege, 391 

Brette, or Bret, 1. 410. 

Bretton, Wilham, merchant of Lon- 
don, Lyndewode’s Constitutions 
printed at his cost, 11 436. 

Bievint, Daniel, of Jesus college, 
Oxford, IV. 370. 

Brewes, S de, 1. 430, 432, 

Brewood, prebend of, its value in 
Richard the Second’s time, 11. 330. 

Brewster, James, burnt in Smith- 
field, 111. 14. 

Brian, 1 426 

Bncourt, 1 426. 

Bndges, Agnes, an impostress, de- 
ludes many ministers in London, 
and does penance on being de- 
tected,**v 386 

Bndges, Francis, one of the feofiees 
to buy in impropnations, vi. 67. 

Bndges, John, dean of Salisbury, 
employed in the Hampton court 
conference, v 266 

Bridgwater, John, rector of Lincoln 
cofiege, Oxford, 1363, u. 419 

Bnghtman, Tho his birth, breed- 
ing, and death, v 383 the living 
of Hawnes in Bedfordshire con- 
ferred on him by sir John Os- 
borne, 383. exception against his 
book on the Revelations, ib» and 
sqq. his angelical life, 383 his 
sudden death, tb 

Bris, or Brys, le sire de, i. 432 


Bnsset, Jordanus, f!rst founder of 
t-ie priory of St. John’s, in. 
488, #1 

Bristow, Richard, death of, v. 8. 

Bntain, first preaching of the gospel 
in, 1. 6 causes which hastened its 
conversion, zb St Peter falsely 
reported to have preached m, 7. 
beginneth to be tainted with Ari- 
amsm, 69 

British language, commendation of, 
1. 161 

Bntons, doleful 9,ase of, v i their 
principal idols, 2 two sorts of 
* people most h(Jnoured amongst, 
namely, the Druids and Bards, 4 

Brpcheris, 1. 426. 

Broilem, 1. 410. 

Broke, ]^ch., confrere of the knights 
hospitallers, pension gi anted to 
him. 111. 437 

Broke, William, warden of All Souls 
college, Oxford, 1303, 11 449. 

Brokes, John, rather James, see 
Brooks. 

Broleuy, or Broyleby, 1 410. 

Brom, Adam de, made by some to 
have been the founder of Oriel 
college, Oxford, 11. 367. provost 
of, 1326, 269 

Bronce, i. 409 

Brooke, George, executed for trea- 
son, V 262 

Blocks, James, (afterwards bishop 
of Gloucester,) master of Balhol 
college, li 190. character of, ^v 
190, and note, death, iv. 279 

Broughton, Hugh, the celebrated 
adversary of Richard Gilpin, his 
learning moie than counterba- 
lanced by his violent temper, ar- 
rogance, and insubordination, v. 
123, note 

Browe, 1. 410 

Brown, Anthony, viscount Monta- 
cute, sent on an embassy to pope 
Paul the Fourth, iv 176 account 
of him, 267, note 

Blown. Christopher, charter granted 
by Henry Vfll to him to put on 
his cap in the presence of the king 
or his heirs, v, 65. 

Brown, Edward, confrere of the 
knights hospitallers, pension 
granted to him, 111. 457 

Blown, John, benefactoi to Balhol 
college, 11 190 
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Brown, MattheJ?-, knjght, commis- 
sioner for rating ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments m Surrey, m. i68. 

Brown, Jjr,, attends a meeting of 
nonconformists m London, v. 164. 

Brown, Mr, brother to the last 
\ascount Montacute, an eminent 
scholar of the college of Liege, 

„ IV 357, 

Brown, Robert, foimder of the 
Brownists, first begins to broach 
his opinions, v. 62. lord Burleigh’s 
letter to bishop Freake respecting 
him, 63^1 his opinions, 67. extra- 
ordinary favoui; indulged u|ito 
him, 68. Fuller’s observation on 
him, 68. occasion of his late 
death, 69. account of him* by 
Robert BaiUie, a Scotch presby- 
tenan, 69, note. 

Brown, S., one of the feoffees to buy 
m impropnations, vi 67 

Brown Thomas, pro\’incial of the 
Carmehtes, 1362, m. 273. 

Browne, or Broune, 1. 409 

^Browne, Christopher, burnt at Can- 
terbury, IV. 194. 

Brownists, in effect the same as the 
ancient Donatists, v. 67. two ex- 
ecuted, 70. 

Brownngg, Rev. Dr., succeeds Dr. 
Andrew WiUet m the living of 
Barley, Herts., v 303. made bi- 
shop of Exeter, vi 236. one of 
the sub-committee m 1641 to set- 
tle religion, vi. 189. 

Br^eboof, T. de, i. 430. 

Bruce, Robert, king of Scotland, 
regains Benvick, inroads Eng- 
land, invades Ireland, 11. 247. 

Bruce, hon Robert, son of nght 
bon Thomas, earl of Elgin, 
afterwards earl of Ailesbury, one 
of the lords sent to the Hague 
to welcome Charles the Second, 
Tenth Book of the Church History 
dedicated to, v. 241 

Bruch, Atherton, proctor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, deprived of his 
place for accepting the appeal of 
Mr. Thorn and Mr. Ford, vi. 83 

Bruera, Richard King, abbot of, 
signs the Articles of 1336, m 139 

Brumbam, a monk of Glassenbur) , 

1 97, 

Brunnam, Hervey de, provincial of 
the Carmelites, 1277, 111. 273 
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Bruno, founder of the Carthusian 
monks, iu. 265 

Brus, R de, i. 426, 430, 432 

Brutz, I 410. 

Bryan, i. 410. 

BubwTth, Nicholas, appointed pnvy 
councillor to Henry VI , li. 

423- 

Bucer, Martm, burnmg of his body 
at Cambridge, iv. 192. 

Buckfestna, Gabriel Dunne, abbot 
of, signs the Artigle^of 1536, ui. 
159 - 

Buckinghamshire, more martyrs 
and Confessors in it, before the 
time of Luther, than all the king- 
dom besides, 111. 8 

Buckland, abbess of, patent "^f a 
pension to, after the dissolution 
of the abbey, in. 439. 

Buckley, father Sigebert, the last of 
the Enghsh black monks in 1585. 
V. 98. 

Buckndge, John, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, 1603, iv. 
241, bishop of Ely, ib, his re- 
mark respecting those scholars 
who were ignorant of Lily’s rules, 
lu. 21. 

Budden, doctor of law, writer of 
biography m Latin, of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, li. 466. 

Buffard, i. 410. 

Buggs, Edward, confirmed in the 
Protestant truth, through a con- 
ference betwixt Dr. White and 
others, v. 338. 

Buket, 1. 426 

Buketot, John, benefactor to Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, u. 419. 

Bukmastre, Willmus pi ocurator for 
the clergy of London, 'ligns the 
Articles of 1536, m 160. 

Bullion, Baudwin de, 1. 420. 

Bulkly, Arthur, bishop of Bangor, 
returns to popery, iv 163 

Bull, Henry, lellow of Magdalen 
college, put out of his fellow- 
ship, IV 133 openly in the choir 
snatches the censer out of his 
hands who was about to use 
it, lb 

Bull, Margaret, twentieth prioress of 
Cierkenw^ell, ui 288. 

Bullinger, Henry, assists the Eng- 
hsh exiles, IV. 230. 

Bulhngham, John, bishop of Bristol 
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and Gloucester, 1581, member of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, ii. 466, 

Bullingbam, Nicholas, bishop of 
Worcester, death of, iv. 403. 

Bullock, Geoige, much moan among 
the Catholics for his death, iv. 
45 

Bulmer, sir John, and wife, executed 
for rebellion, ui. 380. 

Bulmere, 1. 409, 

Bunbury, Richard, of St. Andrews, 
Northamploiv pension to, after 
the dissolution, iii 458. 

Burdett, or Burdet, 1. 410, 426. 

Burdon, i. 410. ® 

Bures, i, 409. ^ 

Burford, William, monk of Hinton, 
pension, &c. allotted to, by Henry 
the Eighth, m. 454. 

Burgee, L, de, i. 429. 

Burgenoun, i. 432, 

Burges, Dr. Cornelius, one of the 
sub-committee m 1641, to settle 
rehgion, vi. 188. his speech a- 
gamst deans and chapters, 202. 
his ability m casuistical dmnity, 
one of the Assembly of divines 
who met at Westminster, 1643, 
248. 

Burgh, 1. 409. 

Burgoyne, H, de, 1 . 430. 

Burle, 1. 426. 

Burley, Dr. Francis, appointed one 
of the fellows of Chelsea college, 
V. 391. 

Burley, Robert, master of Balhol 
college, 1423, 11 190 

Burley, Walter, ii. 202 one of the 
schoolmen, 249 scholai to Duns 
Scotus, maintains a contrary fac- 
tion to his master, 259. 

Burnel, C 426. 

Burnell, i, 410. 432. 

Burs, 1. 432, 

Burton, Henry, his bitter invective 
of the prelates, iv 320. his cha- 
racter, vi. 1 13 cause of his dis- 
content, 1 14. his answer in the 
Star chamber, cast out for im- 
perfect, 1 1 7. his words on the 
pillory, 130 his ears cut off, 121, 
his speech, 122 his behaviour at 
the censure, 123. removed to 
mount Orgeuil castle, Jers^, tb. 
removed to Launceston in Corn- 
wall, 123. brought home in tn- 
umph, 180* 


Burton Lazars, Leijlester., founded 
by the lord Mowbray, 111. 414. 

Burwash, Henry, bishop of Lincoln, 
called m R3raer Burglfershe, ii. 
275. takes in the lands of the 
poor to complete his park at 
Tinghurst, 270. said to have ap- 
peared after his death apparelled 
like a forester, 276. this a grave 
foolery, 277. 

Bury, abbey of, its arms, m. 405. 

Bury, executed for his part m 

the Devon commotion, iv. 49. 

Bury, John Melford, or Reeve, ab- 
bot of, signs t^e Articles of 1536, 

bishop of Bristol, de- 
•prived, IV. 163. 

Bushy, or Busshy, i. 409. 

Bussel, 1. 426. 

Busseuile, 1. 410. 

Bussey, 1. 436. 

Busshell, or Bush^, i, 410. 

Butelem, i. 426. 

Butevile, 1. 426. 

Buttecourt, or Butrecourt, i. 409. 

Button, — a nonconformist, iv 339 

Butvileyn, R. de, 1. 429. 

Buying and selling, law respecting, 

Byars, Siara, or Biers, Avenel de, 1. 
422, 

Bygod, 1. 432. 

Bygot, R., 1. 430. 

Byland, or Bella Launda, Yorkshire, 
convent of, founded by Robert de 
Mowbray, in, 414. ^ 

Byris, Rowland, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1426, 11. 294. 

Byseg, 1. 409. 

Byset, H. 1 429. 

Bytlesden, Richard Green, abbot of, 
signs the Articles of 1536, 111. 159. 

C. 

Cabot, 1. 426 

Cabull, John, prior of Newenham, 
signs the Articles of 1536, iii. 159 

Cade, Jack, his rebelhon like and 
unlike that of Jack Straw, 11. 461. 
hardly other than an instrument 
m the hands of Richard Plantage- 
net, duke of York, zb, note. 

Cadocus, abbot of Llancarvan, dis- 
creet devotion of, i. 117. 

Cadwallader, last king of Wales, 
founds a Welch hospital at Rome, 
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1.230, since iljunonsly taken from 
them, 331, but this only a foolish 
invention to magnify tne church 
of RoAe, ih note. 

Cadwan, duke of N. Wales, i. 160. 

Caerleon, a principal staple of learn- 
ing and religion, m the sixth cen- 
tury, 1. 1 13. 

Caernarvon, town of, 1.50, and note*. 

Caily, i. 426. 

CaiUjr, or Gaily, le sire de, i. 422. 

'^Cam,” meaning of the word as 
used by Wickliff, ni. 268. 

Calais, the key of France, lost by 
neghgence, iv. ^2. cost ten times 
yearly more than it was worthy ib, 

Csdamy, Edmund, one of the sub- 
committee in 1641 to settle reli- 
gion, Yi. 188. 

CJdw^, Richard, doctor of physic, 
founder of a chirurge^ lecture 
in London, member of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, 11 509. 

Caldwell, Roger, master of Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, 1026, u 192. 

Calert, J ohn, monk of Hinton priory, 
pension allotted him by Henry 
VIIL, m, 454. 

Caine, portentous council at, pnests 
and monks repair thither to try 
the last conclusion m the contro- 
versy between them, 1. 350. acci- 
dent at, 351. 

Caine, prebend of, its annual value 
in 1379,11.350,331. 

Calvin, John, what he termed pray- 
ing for the dead, iv. 19. saying of 
bishop Wilhams respecting, 20, 
and note, his three reasons for a 
set form of prayer, 122. hturgy of 
England tendered to him, and his 
censure thereof, 215. 
Calvino-Turcismus,” a book partly 
made by W. Reginald, and after 
his death fimshed by William 
Gifford, V. 202. 

Cambray nunnery, iii. 497. 

Cambridge, University of, difference 
about the antiquity of, 1. 187. re- 
paired by king Edw'ard 1 , 323. 
testimony of John Rosse concern- 
ing, 325, represented in a three- 
fold estate, 326. 

Cambnd^shiremen,vaiourof,i 367 

Camden, Wilham, member of Chnst 
Church, Oxford, m 28. 

Caramile, or Chaunmle, 1. 41 1 


Cammois, 1. 431. 

Camois, or Camos, 1, 410. 

Camoyes, I, de, i. 429. 

Campegms, cardinal, character of, 
111. 35. 

Campion, Edmimd, a learned writer, 
fellow of St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford, iv. 241. his oration before 
queen Elizabeth at Oxford, 331. 
character of, 414. his letter to the 
reverend father Everard Mercu- 
rian, provost gen^rahof the society 
of Jesus, 415, sqq. catched by 
Walsinghsam’s setters, 422. said 
to have been racked, 423, but see 
note p^ge 424. 

Camsel, Ihomas, pnor of Coventry, 
signs the Articles of 1536, iS 159. 

Camuile, or Canuille, 1. 410. 

Camuine, i. 411. 

Camvile, W. de, i 429. 

Canon law, two and thirty regula- 
tors of, iv. 106. contracted to 
eight by Edward VI , ib, design 
for refonmng when entertained, 
107, note». 

Canonization, requisites of, ii. 503. 

Cantelou, 1. 432. 

Cantemor, 1. 433. 

Canterbury, archbishopric restored 
to at the instance of lang Kenulph, 

i. 279. controversy between the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the 
archbishop of Yorkforprecedency, 

ii. 1 13, sqq. 

Canterbury, city of, sacked, 1. 366. 
archdeaconry of, its annu^ value 
in 1379, n. 351. ^ 

Cantemere, G. de, 1. 430. 

Cantlow, T. de, 1. 430. 

Canutus, or Knot, the Dane, 
cruelty of, 1. 368. converted into 
chanty, 368, and note o, 369. goes 
to Rome, 369. returns improved 
in devotion, 370. cross given by, 
richness of, 370. his humility, zb. 
commands the sea, tb. but in vain, 
371 his sermon thereon, suc- 
ceeded by Harold Harefoot, tb. 

Capel, Henry, knight, commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Somersetshire, in. x68. 

Caperoim, i. 411. 

Capon, John, bishop of Bangor, 
signs the Articles of 1536, m. 159. 
bishop of Sarum, appointed to 
peruse the translation of the epi- 
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&tles to the Corinthians, 198. re- 
turns to popery, iv. 163. death of, 
278. said to have spoiled his see, 
284 

Cappan, C., 1. 429. 

Carbonelle, or Carhonell, 1. 411. 

Carectarius[Carter] Celleraru,m.3 ro 

Cardeiule, 1. 426. 

Cardoun, 1. 431 

Careuile, or Claruaile, i 411 

Carevile, 1. 426. 

Carew, 1 412. 

Carew, George^ dean of Christ 
Church, 1559, 111 28. 

Carew, George, archdeacon Tjf Tot- 
tenham, procurator for the chap- 
ter and clergy of Exeter, signs the 
Arlicles of 1536,111. 160 

Carew, Nicholas, knight, commis- 
sioner for rating ecclesiastical pie- 
ferments m Surrey, in. t68 

Carew, sir Peter, renowned for his 
valour in Ireland, his bounty to 
his fellow-sufferers abroad, iv. 228. 

Carew, Valentine, made bishop of 
Exeter, v. 501 

Cariar, Anthony, resident at Frank- 
fort on the Marne in queen Mar3r’s 
time, IV 207. separates from the 
congregation theie, and goes to 
Geneva, 221. 

Carleton, George, bishop of Chiches- 
ter, 16:^, 11. 203 chosen by king 
James I. to attend the synod of 
Dort, V. 461. death of, vi 56 

Carlisle, Thomas de, provost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, u. 294. 

Carmelites, first brought mto Eng- 
land by Ralph Freeburn, m. 272. 
great privilege of Enghsh, 273 
list of provincials of, 275. 

Carne, sir Edward, sent on an em- 
bassy to pope Paul IV., iv. 176. 
his death 313. 

Carpenter, John, provost of Oriel 
college, u, 269. when bishop of 
Worcester gave a fellowship to 
Onel, ih. 

Carpenter, Nathaniel, of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, 11. 266. 

Cartar, Messrs , senior and junior, 
attended the Assembly of divines 
m 1643, VI. 248. 

Carteny, Auffray and Manger, i. 
421, 

Carter, Robert, bachelor of theology 
in Chnst Church, Oxfoi d, 111. 28 


Carter, William, stationer, executed 
at Tyburn, for pubhshing “ A 
Treatise on Schism,” v. 73 

Carthusian monks, first fSunded in 
France, 111. 265. 

Cartrai, Cartraict, or Carterey, On- 
frei et Mangier de, 1 421 

Caitwnght, John, member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, m. 28. 

Cartwright, Thomas, presents his 
“ Admonition,” to the parliament, 
iv. 382. writes a reply to “ The 
Answer of the Admonition by 
J ohn WhitgiftJ*’ 383. several rea- 
|pns why he did not reply agam, 
lb articles objected against, v. 
142 refuses to answer the com- 
missioners on oath, 154. sent to 
the Fleet, ih his pardon and dis- 
mission out of alL his troubles 
procured by archbishop Whitgift, 
253. several reasons assigned for 
his moderation, his death, 252, 
note, and 264. character of, 254. 
his Latin comment on Ecclesiastes 
presented by him to king James, 
263. 

Carvyle, 1. 431. 

Cary, John, of Stansted, Section VII. 
Book XI. of Church History de- 
dicated to, VI. 64. arms of, tb, 

Caryll, Joseph, one of the Assembly 
of divines who met at Westmin- 
ster, 1643, vi. 248. 

Casaubon, Isaac, invited into Eng- 
land, V. 43S. where he dies and 
is buned, tb, his monument erect- 
ed at the cost of Dr. Thomas 
Morton, bishop of Durham, 439 
vindicated by his son, 496. 

Casaubon, Dr. Menck, of Chnst 
Church, Oxford, ui. 29. vindicates 
his father from railers, v. 496. the 
good effect of lus endeavours, 
497 - 

Case, John, Dr. of physic, a learned 
wnter of St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford, iv. 241 mames and keeps 
house m Oxford, 242 death of, 
V. 237. 

Castles, building of, li. 93. demo- 
hshing of, 93. 

Catechism, conference at Hampton 
court respecting, v. 284. dean 
Nowell’s too long for novices to 
learn by heart, ib 

Catechising in the afternoon, the 
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pnmitive an4 profitable older of, 
revived by king the First, 

^ V 553- 

Catena, €riro , his descnption of the 
northern rebellion, iv 346 

Cateray, 1. 411 

Catesby, Robert, one of the plotters 
m the gunpowder treason, v, 341 
fighting desperately for his life, is 
shot, 350. 

Cathan, or pnmitive Puntans, suffi- 
ciently known by their heretical 
opinions, IV. 327. 

Catton, Robert, abbot of St. Albania, 
signs the Articles of 1536, 111. 

159- 

Caursmes, what they were, 11. 167. 
whence so called, 170, more com- 
monly knowm by the name of 
Lombards, 171. 

Caution, 1. 426 

Cave, Ambrose, confrere of the 
knights hospitallers, pension 
granted to him, ni. 457. 

Cavervyle, 1. 431. 

Cavile, 1. 426 

Cecil, William, lord Burghley, his 
letter to archbishop Whitgift for 
mdulgence to the ministers, v. 36. 
his smart letter to the archbishop, 
49. letter of to bishop Freake, re- 
specting Robert Brown, v. 63. 
letter in behalf of Brown to his 
father, 65. his moderation re- 
specting pluralities and non-resi- 
dents, 122. appointed first chan- 
cellor of the university of Dublin, 
172. 

Cecilia, sixth prioress of Clerken- 
well. 111 288. 

Cecihano, father, rector of the col- 
lege of Valladolid, iv. 353. 

Cedde, St, often mistaken for St 
Chad, 1 213. 

Celichyth, acts of council at, 1. 282. 

Cellarer, his place m a convent, 111. 
301. 

Cells, use of, 111 31 1. 

Cemerford, Thomas, hanged for 
treason at Tyburn, v. 73. 

Cenferth, pnest of Worcester, 1. 281. 

Ceolhelm, pnest of Dunwich, 1. 281. 

Ceolmund, abbot of Selsey, 1. 281. 

Ceorles, or Churls, pnvileges of in 
the time of Athelstan, 1 330. 

Cerdica, king of the West Saxons, 

1 95 


Ceremonies not clearly expressed m 
Scnpture to be taken away, m. 
1 29 article concerning those used 
in the church, 154. 

Cern, m Dorsetshire, i. 166. 

Chacombe, Northamptonshire, con- 
vent of, founded by Hugh de 
Anaf, m. 414. 

Chad, St., often mistaken for St. 
Cedde, 1 213, and note, teach- 
eth Wulfade the Christian faith, 
214. • 

Chaderton, Laurence, engaged m 
the Hampton court conference, 
V. 2^6 employed in the transla- 
tion of the Bible, v 371. 

Cbadworth, John, bishop of Lin- 
coln, 1432, 11. 203 

Chaiters, or Chayters, 1. 411. 

Challoner, sir Thomas, 111. 288. 

Chaloner, Luke, had the oversight of 
the fabnc of Dubhn college, v. 1 73. 

Champney, or Cbampeney, 1. 411. 

Chalenges, 1- 426. 

Chalers, i. 426, 432 

Chaloner, Dr. Edward, pnncipal of 
St Alban hall, death of, from 
plague, vi. 19. 

Chalons, R. de, i 429. 

Chamber, John, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1523, li. 203. be- 
nefactor to, 203 

Chamberlain, his duty in a convent, 
lu. 301. 

Chamberay, 1. 411. 

Chamberlame, 1 410 

Chamberlame, John, monk of Hin- 
ton pnory, pension allotted to by 
Henry VIII., m. 454. 

Chamberleyn, Wilham, rector of 
Lmcoin college, Oxford, 11. 419 

Chambemon, Tho. de, 1. 430. 

Chambernoun, or Chambernoune, i 
410 

Chambers, John, dean of St. Ste- 
phen’s, and archdeacon of Bed- 
ford, signs the Articles of 1536, 
111. 160 bishop of Peterborough, 
appointed to peruse the translation 
of the Revelations, 198. 

Chambers, Richard, resident at Zu- 
nch in queen Mary’s time, iv.' 
207. sent to Frankfort with a let- 
ter from the congregation of Stras- 
burg, 214. accused of injustice, 
224. 

Chamburlayne, R , 1 429 
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Charnel, i. 426. 

Chamlin, 1. 426. 

Champame^ i. 411. 

Chancel to be repaired at the ex- 
pense of the jparson, ii. 217. 

Chandos, 1. 420. 

Chandut, L de, i. 430. 

Chantelow, or Chantilowe, i. 411. 

Chantries, what they were, ui. 468. 
forty-seven in St. Paul’s London, 
469. list of them, 470. when they 
began by 'Toyal hcense, 471. de- 
ductions out" of their revenues, 
473. gainful annexing of, 475. 
the great though uncertsun num- 
ber of, 477, 

Chantry pnests, pensions 'assigned 
tofm. 479. 

Chapel, William, fellow of Christ 
college, seventh provost of Dub-^ 
lin university, v 176. 

Charers, E. de, 1. 430. 

Channaeus, Nicholas, minister of 
the Dutch congregation m Lon- 
don, confutes the errors of the 
Famihsts, iv. 410. 

Charke, Mr,, a nonconformist, iv 
385. attends a meeting of non- 
conformists in London, v. 164. 

Charles, 1. 411. 

Charles, prince, son of kmg James I., 
his match with the Infanta of 
Spam much talked of, v. 53 x, 
goes to Spam, and returns, 564. 

Charles, prince, son of the Pretender, 
touched for the king’s evil, 1. 387. 
note. 

Charles the Fifth of Florence, his 
saying of that city, u. 433. 

Charles I. attends the funeral of his 
father, vi. 10. meets queen Mary 
at Dover, 17. rescues Mr. Mount- 
ague from the house of commons, 
ih, account of his coronation, 23. 

f oes to the parhament privately 
y water, 179. confirms the bill 
against the high commission, 207. 
would not meddle in the matter 
of the bishops, 224. unwiUmg to 
give his assent to the votes that 
bishops should not vote in par- 
liament, 239. but IS importuned 
thereto, %b, pubhshes a general 
protestation against the Assembly 
of divmes at Westminster, 1643, 
251, note, his papers read before 
the meeting in the Isle of Wight, 


336. his rejoinder to the parlia^ 
ment divmes, 338! brought from 
the Isle of Wight to London, and 
condemned, 345. hearsr his last 
sermon, 346, receives the com- 
munion, lb, his patience when 
affronted, 347. his last question, 
348 his speech falsely printed, 
ib. execution of, ib. note p. his 
corpse earned to Windsor, 349. 
and deposited there, 353. 

Charnel, 1, 426. 

Charner, Ben, appomted one of the 
fellows of Chelsea college, v. 390. 

Charta Magna, when first fully prac- 
tised, u. 186. 

Charter house hospital, founded by 
JRichard Sutton, hst of manors 
belonging to it, v. 426. how ex- 
ceeding the Annunciata at Naples, 

429* . 

Chary, 1 432. 

Chase, Thos., of Amersham, Bucks., 
barbarously butchered, in. 10. 

Chassanseus, observation on his 
book, de Gloria Mundi,” 11. 444, 

Chastlem, 1. 436. 

Chatterton, Mr., attends meetings 
of nonconformists m London and 
Cambridge, v, 164. 

Chaucer, 1. 41 1, 436. 

Chaucer, Geoffry, three places con- 
test for his nativity, 11. 382. his 
parentage and arms, 383. refined 
our English tongue, ib, Leland’s 
praise of him, ib. Verstegan con- 
demns him for the mixture so 
many French and Enghsh words, 
a great enemy to fnars, 384. 
is buned m St, Peter’s, Westmin- 
ster, %b, 

Chaudut, 1. 432. 

Chaumberleyn, i. 431. 

Chaumbersoun, 1. 431. 

Chaumont, or Chawmont, i.411. 

Chauncy, or Chancy, i. 410. 

Chaundler, Thomas, warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1453, u. 367. 

Chaimdos, i 41 1. 

Chaunduit, or Chaunduyt, 1. 411. 

Chauward, S. de, 1. 429. 

Chaward, 1, 433 

Chawent, 1. 410. 

Chawerd, i. 426. 

Chawnes, 1. 411. 

Chawnos, 1. 411. 

Chaworth, or Chaworthe, 1. 411, 
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Chaymes, or Chames, ie Vidam de, 

423. 

Cheadsey?WiHiam, president of Cor- 
pus Chnsti college, Oxford, 1558, 
m 16. archdeacon of Middlesex, 
one of the Popish disputants m 
1359, IV 275. 

Cheme, or Cheyne, 1. 411, 432. 

Cheines, or Cheynes* 1, 41 1 

Chemie, i. 426 

Cheke, sir John, his life said to be 
written by Dr. Gerard Langbaine, 
IV. 38, taught Edward VI. Latin, 
1 14, king Ed\^d’s prayer for 
him, 1 18. his bounty to his iel- 
low exiles, 228. his unprosperous 
return, 232, recants orallj% and 
dies for grief thereof, 233. history 
rectified in his parentage, parts, 
and postenty, 233. 

Chelsea college, an act of parhainent 
for, V. 386 glory of the design, 
387 king James the First’s mort- 
main and personal benefaction to, 
388. Dr. Sutchffe’s bounty to, ib, 
the structure of, 389. the first 
provost and fellows of, 390. let- 
ters of king James the First to the 
archbishop of Canterbury; and 
to the bishops respectmg, 391 
divers opmions touching the non- 
proceeding of, 393 sad condition 
of, 396. 

Chen, 1 426. 

Cheney, Charles, of Bucks, dedica- 
tion of Section II. Book VII of 
the Church History to, iv. 95. 

Chereberge, or Chareberge, i. 41 1 

Cherecourt, 1 41 1. 

Chester, Mr., shenff of London, his 
character, iv. 197. 

Cheston, Mr , a nonconformist, iv 

38s 

Chesun, W. de i. 430 

Cheyneil, Dr. Francis, u. 203, pre- 
sident of St John’s college, Ox- 
ford, 1648, iv. 241. one of the 
dmnes who met at Westminster 
m 1643, VI. 248. 

Cheyney, Richard, bishop of Bnstol, 
a great Lutheran, wrongfully re- 
orted to die a papist, iv. 404. 
is vindication, ih. 

Chichely, Henry, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, appomted privy council- 
lor to Henry VI , li. 422. founds 
All Souls college, Oxford, 448 


sunives the founding of this col- 
lege SIX yeais, 430. 

Chidley, George, resident at Frank- 
fort on the Maine in queen Mary’s 
time, iv. 207. 

Childerly, Dr., rector of St Dun- 
stan’s m the East, his adventure 
with William Hacket, v. 161. 

Children, w^hen to be confirmed, iii. 
129. 

ChiUingworth, WiUj^amj of Tnmty 
college, Oxford, iv. 329. 

Cbolmeley, or Cholmelay, 1 411, 

Cholmeiy, sir Roger, lord chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench, loses his 
place for subscribmg to kmg Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s will, iv 14ft 

Chopis, 1 411. 

Ohnst Church priory, near Aldgate, 
first and solely dissolved, ni. 358 
its antiquity, w^ealth, and dignity, 
339 taken by composition, 361. 
the effect thereof upon the people, 
lb. ancientest of all the pnories, 
362 at this day called the Duke^s 
place, why, ib 

Chnstiana, nrst pnoress of Clerken- 
weD, in. 288, 

Chnstmas, William and Robert, 
Ninth Century of the Church 
History dedicated to, 1. 279. arms 
of, tb. 

Chnstopher, duke of Wurtemburg, 
bountiful to the Enghsh exiles, 
IV. 230. 

Chnstopherson, John, bishop of 
Chichester, character of, iv 184. 

Chumly, S de, 1. 430. 

Church, the, the congregation of 
good men only, ni. 130. ^ 

Church, body of, to be repaired at 
the joint cost of the parish, u. 217. 

Churcn ornaments, commissioners 
sent to mquire about, iv. 95. 

Churchyards, not customanly had 
within towms or cities before 758, 
1. 20, note 

Cmgueleiz, Chinguelois, or Cmglois, 
ELaoul Taisson de, i. 421. 

Circumspecte agatis, wnt of, 11. 
213. 

Cirencester, John Blake, abbot of, 
signs the Articles of 1536, m. 
159 - 

Cirencester, abbey of, at the disso- 
lution how valued, iii. 330. arms 
of, 404. by and to whom granted, 

K k 
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500. in consideration of what, zb. 
tenure and rent of, zb. present 
owner of, zb. 

Cistercian monastery at Feversham, 
built by king Stephen, n* 87. 

Cistercians, when they first came 
into England, 111. 258. called also 
Observants, zb., and note p. 

Claraus, 1. 432. 

Clare, 1. 426. 

Clarel, T. 1. 426^ 430, 432 

Clarell, 1. 411. 

Clark, John, bishop of Bath, signs 
the Articles of 1536, in. 139. 

Clarke, Dr., fellow of Christy college, 
Cambndge, preacher m Canter- 
bu!^, employed in the translation 
of the Pentateuch, and the story 
from Joshua to the First Book of 
Chronicles, v. 370. 

Clarkeson, Richard, master of Wells 
hospital, pension, &c. of, m. 455. 

Claruays, 1. 411. 

Claudia, wife to Pudens, 1. 13. not- 
withstanding Parsons’ exceptions, 
might be a Bntish Christian, zb,, 
and sqq 

Claymond, John, president and be- 
nefactor to Magdalen coUep, Ox- 
ford, 1504, 11 446. president of, 
and benefactor to. Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, igid, ni. 16. be- 
nefactor to Brasenose college, 
Oxford, n. 5^. 

Clayton, Dr. Thomas, master of 
Pembroke college, Oxford, 1624, 
vi. 37 

Clegat, Giles, merchant of Lon- 
don, Section IX Book XL of 
Church History dedicated to, vi 
246. 

Clement VIL, pope, a captive to the 
emperor of Germany, in. 34. sends 
a commission to London to hear 
the matter of Henry VIII’s mar- 
riage with queen Kathenne, 35. 
confirms the ahenation of monas- 
tenes, 24. 

Cler, le sire de S., 1. 424 

Clere, le sire de, i. 425 

Cleremaus, or Claremaus, i 41 1. 

Clerenay, or Clereney, i. 411. 

Clergy, Bntish, refuse submission 
to the pope, i 149 clergymen en- 
gross aU offices, u. 290. several 
opimons of the causes thereof, 
291, enjoined to take up arms. 


301. a petition against their em- 
ployment in secular places, ib 
Edward the Thud’s adswer to 
this, 303, 304. jealous of king 
Henry the Fifth’s activity, 11. 413. 
divert It to a war m France, zb, 

^chard the Thir^, 11. 485. caught 
in a praemunire, 111 64 

Clerk, John, B D , died provost of 
Eton college, 1447, li 454 

Clerkenwell, prioresses of, ni. 288. 

Clerke, John, of Ghnst Church, Ox- 
ford, prosecute^ for his rehgion, 
in 29 

Clermount, i 432. 

Clervaus, S. de, 1. 430. 

Clesel, cardinal, his neglected friend- 
ship destructive to Spalato, v. 527. 

Cleuyle, 1. 431. 

Cliff, m Kent, probably the ancient 
Cloves-ho, 1. 260. 

Clifford, 1. 41 1. 

Clifford, Agnes, twenty-first prioress 
of Clerkenwell, in 288. 

Clifton, Clifford, esq , Section V 
Book V. of the Church History 
dedicated to, m. i66. arras of, io 

Clinels, 1 411 

Clink, the, a prison, iv. 198. 

Clinton, Roger de, bishop of Lich- 
field, body of cathedral there built 
by, n. 432. number of prebends 
increased by, zb. 

Clist heath, fight on, iv. 48. 

Cloisters, m an abbey, consecrated 
ground 111* 307 

Clothing, state of, in Edward the 
Third’s day, 11 285* 

Cloves-ho, synod at, i 260 chief 
canons at, 261, sqq. synod at, 280. 

Cluniacs, order of, when they first 
appeared m England, m 257. 

Clyfton, Gamaliel, procurator for 
the church and chapter, &c. of 
Hereford, signs the Articles of 
1536, ui 160. 

Clyfton, William, benefactor to Brase^ 
nose college, Oxford, 11 509. 

Coale, John, warden of All Souls 
college, Oxford, 1524, n 449. 

Cobham, Eleanor, duchess of Glou- 
cester, commended by Mr. Fox, 
for a confessor, 11, 428 made 
traitor by Alan Cope, Harpsfield, 
zb. Mr. Fox’s ten conjectures m 
her behalf, 429. 
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Cobham, lord, see Oldcastle, sir 
John. 

CobhaniJ Thomas, dean of Salis- 
bury, put by by the pope to make 
room for Walter Raynolds, ii. 
274. 

Cobham, Thomas, a complice of sir 
Thomas Wyat, iv. 173 note. 

Cochla3Us, John, cotmts up three 
hundred and three errors m Wick- 
hffe, 11. 320. 

Ckjckraft, Henry, resident at Zunch 
in queen Mary’t time, iv. 207 

Cocks, Richard, gbbot of Notteley, 
signs the Articles of 1536,' 111. 

Cod^ Thomas, mayor of Norwich, 
1540, iv. 43- 

Coenobitae, meaning of the word, m 
250, note. 

Coenobmm, meamng of the word, 111. 
250. 

Coffin, one of the conductors of the 
Devon commotion, iv 40. exe- 
cuted, 49. 

Coifi, pagan priest, speech of, 1. 183. 

Coke, SIT Edward, his decision upon 
the act of parliament fixing the 
boundaries between the temporal 
and spiritual jurisdictions, ii 
212. 

Coke, WiHiam, monk of Hinton pri- 
ory, pension allotted to, by Henry 
VIII , m. 434 

Coldwell, John, bishop of Sahsbury, 
Und doctor of physic, death of, 
V. 231 consented to the alienation 
of Sherborne manor from his bi- 
shopric, 321. 

Cole, Arthur, president of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, 1553, u. 466. 

Cole, Henry, D D and law, warden 
of New college, Oxford, 1342, 11. 
367 provost of Eton college, 1 534, 
434. dean of Paul’s, one of the 
popish disputants in 1359, iv. 
274. 

Cole, Thomas, separates from the 
congregation of Frankfort and 
goes to Geneva, iv. 221. 

Cole, Wilham, president of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, 1368, m. 
16 resident at Frankfort on the 
Maine, in queen Mary’s time, iv. 
207 

Coleman, a nonconformist, 

iv. 339- 


Coleman, Thomas, one of the As- 
sembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi. 248, 

Colet, 1. 411 

Colet, sir Henry, twice lord mayor of 
London, father of dean Colet, iii. 
18. a great benefactor to St An- 
thony’s (corruptly St. Anthn’s) 
church, th. 

Colet, John, dean of St. Paul’s, 
founder of St. il^uFs school, in. 
18 makes the Mercers’ company 
overseers of it, ih. his provident 
prescience herein, 19. appoints 
W. Lily the first schoolmaster, 
ib 

Colevile, R de, i. 426, 429. 

Colevyle, i. 431. 

Cohgny, admiral, slam in his bed 
on Bartholomew-eve, iv. 383. 

CoUectanes, books so called, what 
they contained, m 305. 

Colme, Columba, or Columbanus, 
St., 1. 204, and note; favors the 
Scottish observance of Easter, 
219, 

Colonma, don Carlos de, governor 
of Cambray, gives a cloister to 
the English women, iii 497. 

Coltonarius, a cutler, iii. 310. 

Coluile, 1, 410. 

Columb, E. de, 1 429. 

Columber, i. 410 432. 

Colyntre, William de, provost of 
Onel college, 1373, li. 269. 

Combe, Warwickshire, convent of, 
founded by lord Mowbray and 
others, lii 414. 

Combray, or Cambray, le sire de, 1. 
424, 

Comm, i. 410. 

Corames, Phihp, prophecy respect- 
mg Dussmdale, iv. 47. 

Comiuile, or Comevile, i. 411. 

Common Prayer, book of, when first 
pubhshed, iv. 24, see note 

Common prayers, form of bidding, 
IV. 17, and note. 

Communion, order of, when first 
pubhshed, iv. 23. 

Communion, under both kinds, ad- 
ministered m the eleventh cen- 
tury, 1. 400. not to be denied to 
laymen, m 130. 

Comthense, i. 426. 

Compietory, what it was, and when 
to be sung, 111. 316. 
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Compton, William, right honorable, 
History of Abbeys dedicated to, 
ill 241, 

Conant, John, rector of Exeter col- 
lege, 1649, n. 266 one of the 
Assembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi. 248 
Concameratio, an arched room in an 
abbey, lii. 307. 

Conderay, or Couderay, 1 410 
Condrey, 1. 4^6.^ 

Conestable, or Constable, i 41 1 
Confession, but a whispering in the 
priest’s ear, 111. 132 * 

Confessors, catalogue of, with their 
places of lefuge, iv 204. 
Confirmation, king James requires 
satisfaction respecting, v. 2(19. 
has been used in the catholic 
church ever since the apostles, 
270. authority of depends not 
only on antiquity, but is an apo- 
stolical institution, %h 
Conformity, founder of, iv 60 at 
its height, V 103 

Congellus, or Comgallus, enor re- 
specting him, 1. 120, note. 
Comers, 1. 411. 

Conner, Thomas, bachelor of the- 
ology at Christ Church, Oxford, 

III. 28 

Consecration, form of in the Com- 
mon Prayer Book sanctioned by 
stat. 5 and 6 of Edward VI. c. i, 
IV 337- 

Constable, sir Robert, executed for 
rebelhon, iii 379. 

Constance, council of, in 1428, or- 
ders Wickliffe’s body to be un- 
raved for a heretic, after being 
uried 41 years, u. 423. dispute 
betwixt the ambassadors of Eng- 
land and France at that of 1434, 
448. 

Constantine, Porphyrogenetes, i 6 t. 
Constantine the Great, worth the 
scrutiny to clear him a Briton 
by birth, 1 58, sqq. three cities 
r' contend for his birth in them, 1. 

64. 

Constantins Chlorus, gives the Chris- 
tians peace, 1 56. ies at York, 57 
Consuetudinals, books so called, 
what they contained, 111 306. 
Conun, i. 426. 

Conventicle, notion of a true one, 

IV. 381. 


Convents, Douay, 501 St Ma- 
lo’s, 502 Pans, ih. two reported 
in London, 503. 

Convivae, what they were, m. 320. 

Convocations, fourfold sort of, 111. 
80 fiist, ih second soit, 81 
thud sort, %b form of ancient 
wnts of, 82 observations there- 
on, 83. last soit of, 84. that of 
York denies the king’s supre- 
macy, 111. 76 first refoimed, 122 
diurnal of, 124 acts of at a con- 
vocation 1542,^11. 196. '’convoca- 
tion of 1559, account of, iv. 269 
convocation of 1640, vi 161. 

Cony, R. de, 1 430. 

Conyers, Thomas, vicar in Norwich, 
chaplain to the lebels in 1549, iv. 
43 

Cook, sir Anthony, father-in-law to 
Cecil, lord Buighley, famous for 
his leained daughters, 228. boun- 
tiful to the necessities of his fel- 
low sufferers abroad, ih. 

Cook, Dr James, archdeacon of Win- 
chester, a learned writer of New 
college, Oxford, n 367. 

Cook, John, abbot of Oseney, signs 
the articles of 1536, xii 159 

Cooper, Thomas, fellow of Magda- 
len college, Oxford, 11 466 author 
of the great dictionary, 466. dean 
of Christ Church, 1567, m. 28. 
bishop of Bath and Wells, %h. 
bishop of Winchester, 1584, v 74. 

Cootes, George, master of Balhol 
college, iissp, n. 190. bishop of 
Chester, %b. 

Cope, Alan, proctor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, a wnter, of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 11 466. 
charges the rebellion of Wat Tylei 
&c on Wickhffe’s doctime, 11 
358. his malicious slander re- 
tuted, %h and sqq. death of, iv 
456. See Harpsfield, Nic. 

Coping, John, a Brownist, hanged 
at St Edmund’s Bury, v 70 

Coppmger, Edmund, William Rack- 
et’s Prophet of Mercy, v 160. dies 
m Bndewell, starving himself, as 
It is said, by wilful abstinence, 162 

Coppinger, Henry, death of, v 536. 
his long and good life, 537. 

Coppledike, Thomas, confrere of 
the knights hospitallers, pension 
granted to him, in. 475. 
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Corbet, Mr., Merton college, one 
of the Assembly of divines who 
met mX Westminster, 1643, vi 
248 

Corbet, Richard, dean of Christ- 
church, 1620, 111 28 bishop of 
Norwich, lb, 

Corbet, Dr , 11 204. 

Corbet, an ancient family m Nor- 
wich, iv. 42 

Corbett, or Corbet, P. de, 1. 41 1, 
426, 429, 432. 

Corbme,>.i. 41 1. * 

Corey, or Corchy, le sire de, 1 423 

Corey, or Corchy, le seneschd de, 

l. 423. 

Coren, Hugo, proctor for the cl^gy 
of Hereford, signs the Articles of 
153^3 111. 160 See Curwm 

Coren, Richard, archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, signs the Articles of 1336, 

m. 160 

Corffe, William de, provost of Oriel 
college, u. 269 

Corneux, L de, 1. 429. 

Comford, John, burnt at Canter- 
bury, IV. 194. 

Cornish, Thomas, provost of Oriel 
college, 1493, li. 269. 

Cornwdhs, sir Thomas, taken pns- 
oner in the Norfolk rebelhon, iv. 
46. 

Corona, denotes the Romish mode 
of tonsure, i. 223, note. 

Comngham, prebend of, with moi- 
ety of St. Mary, Stow, annual 
value of in 1379, 11 351. 

Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford, 
founded and endowed by Richard 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, m. 17. 
presidents, benefactors, &c to, 
%h. 

Corrodies, benefit of, what, m. 412. 

Corse-present, or moituary, mean- 
ing of, II. 2 1 8, and note ’ 

Cosm, Dr. Richard, a great civilian, 
death of, v 235. 

Cosm, Dr. John, bishop of Durham, 
superstition charged on him, vi 
182. 

Costentin, 1. 426. 

Cotes, Dr , bishop of Chester, wash- 
ed his hands in the blood of 
Geoige March, iv 19 1. 

Cottisford, John, rector of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, 1518, u 419 ap- 
pointed professor of theology m 


Chnst Church college, Oxford, 
111. 28. 

Cotton, Henry, bishop of Salisbury, 
1398, member of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, 11. 466. 

Cotton, sir Thomas, his library the 
English Vatican for manusenpts, 

IV 50. 

Cotton, William, bishop of Exeter, 
death of, v. 501. 

Cottonian hbrary, thg Enghsh Vati- 
can for manuseftpts, iv. 50. 

Cotys, George, bishop of Chester, 
I5S43 member of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, n. 467. 

Coucy, 1 41 I. 

Coudree, 1. 432 

Couille, or Couell, i. 41 1 . 

Coulombieies, or Coiombieres, Guil. 
de, 1 423 

Councils, foreign, i 6|. Wales, 347. 
Wmchester, 349. KjTtlynge, (not 
Katlage, Cambridgeshire,) 350. 
Cain, lb 

Coimton, John, proymcial of the 
Carmehtes, 1339, in 275 

Courcy, F. de, 1 430> 433- 

Comtenay, R de, 1. 430. 

Courtenay, Richard, chancellor of 
Oxford, resists the ■nsitation of 
archbishop Arundel, li. 409. 

Courtenay, sir Pierce, sheriif of De- 
vonshire, active in suppressing 
the Devon commotion, iv. 40. 

Courteney, 1. 41 1. 

Courteney, WiUiam, bishop of Lon- 
don, mterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, his brawl with lord 
Piercy, u. 340 persecutes the 
Wichvians, 359. 

Courteney, Wilham, knight, com- 
missioner for rating ecclesiastical 
preferments m Devonshire, ui. 
168 

Courtney, 1. 426 

Covell, Dr. WiUiani, appointed one 
of the fellows of Chelsea college, 

V 390 

Covenant, solemn league and, first 
taken by the house of commons 
in parhament, and the Assembly 
of divmes at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, vi. 254. copy of It, 255, 

sqq- 

Coveney, Thomas, president of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, 1558, ii. 
466. 
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Coventry, Thomae Camsele, or 
Kampswell, prior of, signs the 
Articles of 1536, i;i. 139. 

Coverdale, Miles, returns into Eng- 
land after the accession of Edward 
the Sixth, iv. 9 ^ves public 
thanks to God for the victory 
over the rebels m the Devonshire 
commotion, 48. deprived of his 
see, 163 why he resumed not his 
bishopric of Exeter, 298 

Cowlestone, Thomas, of St. An- 
drew’s, Northampton, pension 
granted to him after the di^ssolu- 
tion. 111 45$. 

Cowrtnay, 1. 433. 

Cox, L<3onaid, translates the Epistle 
to Titus from Erasmus’ Para- 
phrase, iv 13, note. 

Cox, Dr. Richard, dean of Christ 
Church, 1546, 111. 28. bishop of 
Ely, lb almoner to king Edward 
Vi., employed in the fiist edition 
ef the Liturgy, or rather of the 
Communion Service, also on the 
third edition of the Liturgy, iv. 
27 tutor of Edward VI, 114. 
arrives at Frankfort, 216 dis- 
composes the church service at 
Frankfort, 2 1 7 much commended 
by bishop Grmdal, ib charged 
with cancelhng the books of the 
imiversity of Oxford, iv 38. a 
charge not believed by Fuller, 39 
death of, 406. 

Coynale, 1. 432. 

Cozmit, 1. 426. 

Craford, John, master of University 
college, Oxford, 1546, 11. 192. 

Crafton, Thomas, resident at Stras- 
burg, ivr2o6. 

Craig, , king James’s obser- 

vation respecting his multiphed 
detestations and abrenunciations 
of the book of Articles, v. 282. 

Crane, Mr., a nonconformist, iv. 

385* 

Cranfield, Lionel, lord treasurer and 
earl of Middlesex, his answer to 
king James the First respecting 
a project to obtain money from 
the clergy, v. 490. character of 
him, 491, note. 

Cranfield, Lionel, second earl of 
Middlesex, thanked by Fuller for 
haying given him what remained 
of hib father’s library, 111. 3, et seq 


Cranly, Thomas, w^den of New 
college, Oxford, 1389, li 367. 

Cranmer, Edmund, archdeacon of 
Canterbury, signs the Articles of 
1536, ill. 159. 

Cranmer, Thomas, comes to Wal- 
tham abbey, lii. 51. employed by 
Henry VIII. to the pope, 32, 
goes on an embassy to Rome, 00. 
travels into Germany, 64. ac- 
cepts the archbishopnck of Can- 
terbury unwilhngly, 66. a pre- 
parative to his Just defence, 67. 
lawfully consecrated, ih. his 
double marriage'^np bar unto hnn^ 
ih, took not the hke oath with 
l^iis predecessors, 68. copy of his 
protestation, 6g, divorceth king 
Henry VIII. from Katherine, 73 
accused of having a hand m the 
condemnation and execution of 
Lambert, Frith, and other mar- 
tyrs, 70. his political character, 
90. divorceth Anne Bole3m from 
the king, 1 23. earnest fpr the refor- 
mation, 138. signs the Articles of 
1336, 139. unexcusable and cow- 
ardly dissimulation of, 173, see 
note; appointed to peruse the 
translation of St Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, 198. stickleth for the universi- 
ties’ approbation of the translation 
of the Old and New Testaments, 
201. employed in the first edition 
of the Liturgy, or rather of the 
Communion Service, iv. 27. 
condemned, and dies at Oxford, 
iii. 174. his children restored in 
blood, IV. 316. 

Craven, sir William, knight, bene- 
factor to St. John’s coUege, Ox- 
ford, IV 241. 

Crayel, S. de, i. 429. 

Crekelade, or Greeklade, eminent 
school at, 1 303, note, 

Crely, 1. 436. 

Crema, John de, an Italian cardinal, 
makes an oration in commenda- 
tion of virginity, but is detected 
in bed with an harlot, 11 72, 

Crenker, R. de, 1. 429 

Crescy, V. de, 1. 430. 

Cresey, 1. 411, 426. 

Crespin, Guil., 1. 420. 

Cressy, 1 4ii» 433* 

Creswell, John, Jesuit, foundei qf 
the college at Madrid, iv. 356. 
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Cretyng, W'llter, archdeacoa of 
Bath, signs the Articles of 1536, 
iii. lio, 

Creuquere, 1. 411. 

Crevecosur, Crevecure, or Creve- 
ceur, le sire de, 1. 424. 

Crevequel, 1. 432. 

Cnbett, or Cnbet, 1. 411, 

Cnda, king of Mercia, i. 94, 

Cnmti, opposed to tonsi, institution 
of, 11. 59. 

Cnoile, 1. 426. 

Croke, Richard, ippointed professor 
of theolog}’' m Christ college, 
Oxford, 111. 28. 

CromweU, Richard, see Williams, 
Richard. , 

Cromwell, Thomas, defends Wolsey 
in parhament, ui. 47. signs the 
Articles of 1536, 159. fails m his 
design of procuring an act that 
‘‘popish pnests convict of adul- 
tery sho^d be subject to the 
same punishment with protestant 
ministers that were marned,” 
179 falls into the king’s displea- 
sure, and the people’s hatred, 180. 
why he was deservedly envied, ib. 
his admirable parts, 182. articles 
charged against him, tb, an act 
injurious to many poor people 
charged upon him, 183 his nospi- 
tahty, 184. the worst passionate 
speech objected against him, 185 
his speech on the scaffold, ib. 

•his prayer after his speech, 187, 
note®, active in procuring a law 
that one might be attainted of 
treason by biU in parliament 
without any other legal trial, 
or being brought to answer in 
his own defence, 188 acqmtted 
herem by sir Edward Coke, 189. 
his exemplary gratitude, 190. his 
character, 1 91, and note , his care 
for his children, 193. an eminent 
instance of his humility, ib, 

Cronu, M de, i. 429. 

Crooke, Mr, a nonconformist, iv. 

385 

Crosby, John, treasurer of Lincoln, 
benefactor to Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, u. 419. 

Cross, m baptism, not used other- 
wise than as a ceremony, v. 292. 
antiquity of the ute of, zb. re- 
marks on It, 393 


Crostudck, Roger, provincial of the 
Carmehtes, 1272, 111 275. 

Crouched Fnars, when they came 
into England, m. 280. why so 
named, tb, 

Crowland, convent of, vast immum- 
ties bestowed on by Wichtlaf, kmg 
of Mercia, m. 301. its value at the 
dissolution, 330. arms of, 406. 
by and to whom granted, m con- 
sideration of what, tenure and rent, 
present owner df, 506. 

Crowley, Robert, a writer, of Mag- 
dafcn college, Oxford, 11. 466, 

Croxton abbey, Leicestershire, value 
of, lii. 414. 

Crus, 1. 433. 

Cryel, 1. 431. 

Cunly, 1 436. 

Cuff, Henry, u 203. 

Cuily, 1. 41 1 

Culpepper, Mart , warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1573, li 367. 

Culverwell, Mr., attends a meeting 
of nonconfoimists m London, v. 
164 

Cumba, abbot of Winchester, 1. 281. 

Cumperel, of Geneva, a minister of 
a parish called DraUian, deposed 
by the consistory, for having had 
a secret design under hand to 
place himself m the state of Berne, 
V 112 

Cuppanus, 111 310. 

Curbuil, Wilham, archbishop of 
Canterbury, u. 73 

Curcy, 1. 420. 

Curcy, WiUiam de, 11. 123 

Curly, or Curley, 1 411, 426. 

Current, Richard, appointed profes- 
sor of theology in Chnst Church 
college, Oxford, m 28. 

Curson, or Cursen, 1. 411. 

Curtais, 1 426 

Curtenay, or Courtenay, 1411 

Curteys, Richard, bishop of Chi- 
chester, death of, v. 94. 

Curthose, 1. 426. 

Curthose, Robert, eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, why so 
named, 11 36. 

Curwin, Dr Hugh, reprehends Friar 
Peto, and is himself reproved by 
Friar Elstow, iii. 365, note, made 
dean of Hereford, archbishop of 
Dublin, and liishop of Oxford, 
111. 366. note. See Coren. 
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Custan, G. de, i 429. 

Custom^ the sole mint-master of cur- 
rent words, IV. 382. 

Outhberht, abbot of Winchester, 1 
281. 

Cuthraed, abbot of Hereford, 1. 
281. 

Cynebald, pnest or deacon of Sel- 
sey, 1. 281 

Cynewulf, priest of Dunwich, 1. 
281. ^ 

Cyncsceat, observation on the word, 
233, 327, note P 

D. 

D’, prefixing to names, 1 405, 438. 

Dabbevile, G. de, i. 430. 

Dabernoune, 1 411 

Dabeville, Dambleville, or de Am- 
blevile, Eustace, 1 420. 

Dabitott, 1 412. 

Dacor, a rivulet m Cumberland, 
gives name to the Dacre family, 
11. 122 

Dacre, Leonard, his design against 
queen Elizabeth defeated by lord 
Hunsdon, iv 348 

Dacres, sir Thomas, Section III. of 
Book X. of the Church History 
dedicated to, v 369. arms of, tb 

Daeghelm, abbot and priest of Syd- 
nacester, subscribes to a S3mod 
at Cloves-ho, 803, 1. 281 

Dagvyle, mayor of Oxford, bene- 
factor to Lincoln college, Oxford, 
n. 419 

Dam, signification of the word, i, 2. 
note 

Dakeny, 1 411. 

Dakins, Mr., one of the translatois 
of the Bible, v 374 

Dalby, Mr , chancellor to the bishop 
of Bristol, IV 18 1. 

Dale, Thomas, one of the chief pro- 
moters of the Yorkshire rebellion, 
executed, iv 50 

Dambelton, 1. 412. 

Dammes, Mr , attends a meeting of 
nonconformists at Kettering, or 
near it, v 164 

Damnot, 1 412. 

Damry, 1 41 1 

Dancing, a grievous crime in the 
chm*ch of Geneva, and condemned 
by their last form of discipline, v 
112 memoiable <«toiy in Geneva 
respecting, iB, 


Dane-gelt, released bjr king Edward 
the Confessor, 1. 384. 

Danes, their first arnval m. Eng- 
land, 1. 271, bad presages of their 
approach, 1. 273. beat the Enghsh 
m a naval fight, 1 286 multitude 
of nionasteries facihtated their 
conquest over England, 362. cru- 
elty of, 363. murder of m a 
church, 363 
Daniell, 1. 411. 

Danou, Damnou, or Deauvon, le 
sire, 1. 420 ft 

Danvers, Mrs. Anne, of Chelsea, 
Section III. of “liook IX. of the 
Church History dedicated to, iv. 
379. arms of, ib , note 
Danvers, Mr., dies of the- infection 
at Oxford m 1576, iv. 40Qf 
Danway, 1. 412. 

Dapisoun, 1. 432. 

Darby, Edward, benefactor to Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, ii. 419. and 
to Brasenose college, Oxford, 
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Darby, Thomas, lord, executed for 
the northern rebellion, 111. 379 
causeless aspersion of him by 
Henry VIII. grounded on pas- 
sion, 407. his pedigree, &c., 408 
sqq 

Darcy, 1 426 

Darcye, Abraham, translator of a 
book entitled The Onginal of 
Idolatry,” v. 566 
Darell, 1 411. 

Darvell Gatherne, an image m 
Wales, old prophecy respecting, 
111 431 burnt in Smithfield, 
lb. 

Daubigny, or d’Aubigny, le Bouteil- 
ler, 1. 421. 

Daubeinare, Dambemare, or d’Au- 
belleraare, le sire, i. 420 
Daubeny, 1. 41 1 

Daubmalle, Daubmale, or d’ Aumale, 
le conte Thomas, 1. 424. 

Daueros, 1, 411 
Dauers, 1 41 1 

Ddunay, or Dauney, le sire, i 424. 

Daundevyle, 1 431 

Daundon, i 432 

Daungers, 1 432 

Dauntre, 1 4x1 

Dauonge, 1 411 

Dauveienchin, Douiemchin, or 
d’Auienchin, Richaid, 1 421 
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Dauvilier, Doi viller, or DanvilierSj 
le sire, i. 424. 

Davenaut, Dr J ohn, bishop of Salis- 
bur5% 1. 293. chosen by kmg James 
the First to attend the synod of 
Dort, V. 461. his sermon at court, 
VI. 74. for which he is convented 
before the council, 74. his relation 
of the matter, 75. death and cha- 
racter of, VI. 192, 

Davenport, John, one of the feoffees 
to buy m impropnations, vi. 67. 

Daventre, WilfiaiiL de, provost of 
Onel college, 1349, n. 269. 

David, St., an aSvancer of monastic 
life, i. 1 13, a paramount miracle 
of, 1 15. 

David’s, St., or Menevia, once an 
archbishopric, 11. 74. contests with 
Canterbury, but is overpowered, 
%b., see note ", p. 75 

Davies, Richard, bishop of St Da- 
vid’s, employed m translating 
the Bible into Welsh, iv. 316, 
note ^ 

Davis, Richard, one of the feoffees 
to buy in impropnations, vi 
67. 

Dawmfrevyle, 1. 431. 

Day, George, bishop of Chichester, 
employed in the Liturgy, or Com- 
mon rrayer, rather of the Com- 
munion Service, iv. 27. though 
before a vehement affirmer of 
transubstantiation, preached a- 
^ainst it at Westminster, and yet 
notwithstandmg remained a zeal- 
ous papist, and was depnved of 
his bishopnc, iv 51. 

Day, William, B D. dean of Wind- 
sor, chosen, 1561, provost of Eton, 
aftei wards bishop of Winchester, 
11. 434 

Dayvyle, 1 432 

Deadly sm, meaning of the term m 
the writ or statute, Circumspecte 
agatis, 11. 214. 

Dean, Henry, archbishop of Cantei- 
bury. 111 8. 

Deans and chaptei s first opposed by 
parliament, vi 194. Dr Hacket’s 
speech m defence of, 196 

Deenng, Edward, father of the cele- 
brated sir Edward Deenng, cha- 
racter and death of. i\ 399 

Defamations originally pertained to 
the court Chnstian, 11. 220. 


Defender of the Faith ” not a new 
title, when assumed by Henry the 
Eighth, in. 32 . 

Dehense, or De Hewse, 1. 412. 
Demcourt, 1. 426. 

Deira, part of Northumberland, 1. 

196. * 

Dela, 1. 426. 

Delaber, or De la Bere, i. 411. 
DelahiH, or Dela Hill, i. 411. 
Delahoid, 1 411. • 

Delalmde, or De l^Lmd, 1. 411. 
Delamare, 1 436- 

Delapkmch, or De la Planch, 1 412. 
Delapole, or De la Pole, 1. 411. 
Delauache, or De la ’Watch, 1. 41 1. 
Delauere, or De la Vere, i. 4ri:. 
Delaund, 1 412. 

Delaware or De la Warde, i. 412 
Delaware, or De la W'are, 1, 411. 
Delee, or De Liele, 1 411. 
Demonstration of Disciphne,” a 
scumlous pamphlet, wntten by 
Uda 31 ,v 128. 

Dempster, Thomas, 1. 44, note 
Denauille, or Deannile, 1.411. 
Deneberht, bishop of Worcester, i 
281. 

Denley, Mr., martyr, iv. 186. 
Denmark, observation on, 1. 271. 
Denney, 1 432. 

Dennis, Thomas, knight, commis- 
sioner for rating ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments m Devonshire, hi. ife. 
Denny, su: Anthony, sent to quell 
the Norfolk rebellion in 1549, iv. 
45 - 

Denye, William, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1534, 11. 294 
De Oile, Mr., dies of the infection 
at Oxifbrd in 1576, iv 400 
De Oile, sir Robert, dies of the infec- 
tion at Oxford in 1576, iv. 400 
Dercy, 1 41 1. 

Desaire, Dane, or Valdere, le sire 
du val, 1 421 
Dese^'yle, i 433. 

Desny, or Desnye, i. 41 1 
Despenser, 1 426 

Despmay, or d’Espmay, le sire, 1. 
421. 

Destouteville, Stouteville, or de Es- 
toutevile, le sire, 1 424. 

D’esty, I de, 1 429. 

Deuaus, 1 41 1 
Deuile, 1 412 
Denise, or Deuyse. 1. 411 
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D’Eureus, i. 426. 

Deureux, le conte, i. 424. 

D’Eureux, Robert, earl of Essex, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, his 
bounty to Dublin college, v. 
174. 

Devereux, Leicester, viscount Here- 
ford, lord Ferrars of Chartley, &c 
dedication of the seventh Book of 
the Church History to, iv. 3. 

Deverois, 1. /32. 

Deverouge, 1. 452. 

Deverous, i. 431. 

Devon commotion, history o^ iv. 40, 
and note K 

Dexter’s Chronicle, remarks on, 1 

10, ^note. 

Dialogue between the British bi- 
shops and the anchoret, i. 152. 

Diamond, termed the earl of Poverty, 
executed for rebelhon, ui. 379 

Diana, especially reverenced by the 
Britons, 1, 2. observation on the 
name of, * 5 ., note ® 

Diana’s chamber, a place so called 
in old records, near St. Paul’s, 
London, 1. 2. 

Dickons, Robert, a blasphemous 
heretic reclaimed, v 7. 

Digby, sir Everard, one of the plot- 
ters m the Gunpowder tieason, 
V 341 hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at the west end of St. Paul’s, 
S'!!* 

DiUingham, Mr , one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, v. 372. 

Dimock, Richard, champion at the 
coronation of Richard the Thud, 

11. 487. 

Dine, 1 41 1. 

Directory,*^ the, drawn up by the 
assembly 1645, vi. 309. to which 
the dissenting brethren at last 
assent, 310. enforced by ordi- 
nance of parliament, 31 1 argu- 
ments for and against it, 312, sq 
Diotrephes,” a scurrilous pam- 
phlet, written by Udal, v. 129. 

^Disard, 1 412 

Discipline, a form of, considered of, 
in a solemn synod 1582, v. i. 

Dispencere, or Dispencer, 1. 41 1 

Dispensations, granting of, a source 
of revenue to the pope, m. 99 

Dmnes, first meeting of at West- 
minster, consult about matters 
of lehgion, vi. 247. hst of, 248. 


Dobbe, Thomas, felbw of St.John’s, 
Cambridge, committed to the 
Compter for speaking against the 
mass, and interrupting the ser- 
vice, iv 8. death of before his 
pardon sent, tb 

Dockwray, sir Thomas, lord pnor of 
St John’s, 111. 489. 

Dockwray, Thomas, Bedfordshire, 
Section VIL of Book VI. of Church 
History dedicated to, ui 491. 

Dod, Ml . John, birth &c. of, iv. 303. 
a passive nonCienformisS 306. im- 
proveth all to jpiety, 306. an m- 
rfocent deceive]^307. an excellent 
Hebraist, 308. 

D/?dderidge, judge, of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, u 266, 

Dodmgsels, or Doningsels, i. 411. 

Doiuille, 1. 412, 

Doke, Ricardus, archdeacon of Salis- 
bury, signs the Articles of 1536, 

lu. 159 

Dolphins, SIX taken m the Thames, 
iv. 91. ill presage from, tb, 

Domimcans, the first fnars who came 
over into England, m 269. 

Dominis, Marcus Antonius de, arch- 
bishop of Spalato, comes into Eng- 
land, v 443. causes of his coming 
over, 304. his bountiful enter- 
tainment, 306. richly preferred by 
king James the First, ib, his great 
avarice, 507 another instance of 
his ungrateful covetousness, 509, 
his learned writings against ^to- 
mish error, ib his hypocrisy dis- 
covered, 313 IS incensed with a 
repulse, 314 his letter to king 
James the First, 313. reasons 
pleaded for his return, 317. his 
second letter to king James, 519. 
departeth to Rome, 324 returns 
to his railing vomit, 525 lives at 
Rome not loved, and dies unla- 
mented, 536 his body burnt after 
his death, 327. the word puritan 
first abused by him, 529. his un- 
partial character, 330. 

Dommoun, 1. 431. 

Donnebaut, or de Ennebault, le sire, 

1 424 

Doomsday book made, 11. 13 

D’Oibec, Dorbec, or Dorebec, Rich, 
sire, 1 433 

Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, made a 
bishop’s see, 1 20 1. 
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Dorivai, or Dcriual, le sire de, i, 
422 

Dormitomum, or dormitory^ m a 
convent, lu. 305. 

Dorotheus, i. ii. 

Dorset, archdeaconry of, with Gis- 
siche, its annual vine m 1379, u. 
350. 

Dort, synod of, called by the States 
of the United Provinces, v. 461. 
instructions given by tong Janies 
the First to the divines chosen by 
him to attend it^462, this synod 
diversely censured, 476 bishop 
Hallos letter t^ Mr. Fuller re- 
specting the business at, 478. 

Dortour in an abbey, a dormito^, 
m. 310. 

Don, Dedue, or d^Eu, le conte, 1. 
424. 

Douay college, in Flanders, founder, 
benefactors, &c of, iv 350. 

Douchampe, i 426. 

Doughty, John, one of the proctors 
of the university of Oxford, de- 
pnved of his place for accepting 
the appeal of Mr. Thorn and Mr. 
Ford, vi 83. 

Doughty, Mr., 11. 203. 

Doufly, le sire de, 1. 423, 

Dove, Dr. Thomas, employed in the 
conference at Hampton court, v. 
266. bishop of Peterborough, 
death and character of, vi 80, 81. 
called by the queen, ^*the dove 
Hith silver wings,’’ 81, note 

Doinle, Hugo de, 1. 429. 

Downes, Andrew, Greek professor 
of Cambndge, one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, v 373 

Downham, Wm., bishop of Chester, 
1561, member of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, 11 467 

Downing, chancellor of Nonvich, 
number of martyrs he burnt, iv 
187. 

Dragans, 1. 432. 

Drax, Thomas, rector of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, 1503, 11. 419. 

Dreward, 1 426. 

Driffield, prebend of, its annual value 
in 1379, u 350. 

Drivell, 1 426. 

Druell, 1 411,432. 

Druids, office and employment of, 
1. 4 signification of the word, ib. 
and note ^ 


Drumme, Michael, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 111 30. 

Drury, i, 412. 

Drury, father, a Jesuit, accident 
durmg his sermon, v. 540. 

Druvall, 1 426. 

Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, Mr. 
Greenham minister of, v. 191. 

Dryncourt, or Drencourt, le sire de, 
1. 424. 

Dubhn university, fopndation of, 
V, 17 1 the several benefactors 
thereto, 172-4. James Usher, af- 
terwards archbishop of Armagh, 
first scholar there, 174. curious 
fact in regard to the building of, 
175 a colony of Cambndge, ib, 
audition to of two eimsaarv hos- 
tels, New college and Kildare 
hah, zb 

Dubntius, archbishop of Caerliun, i. 
114 

Dudda, priest of Rochester, i. 281. 

Dudley, Edmund, ha\nng, like 
Cromwell, lent tomself a willing 
instrument to royal extortion, 
loses his head, iv. 38 

Dudley, John, earl of Warwick, 
commission given to him and 
others to make a visitation of the 
diocese of Oxford, iv. 38. account 
of him, ib, note s. has the mar- 
shalship conferred on him, 51. 
the protector Seymour’s grand 
enemy, his character, iv. 79. 

Dudley, Richard, D D., gave two 
fellowships and two exhibitions 
to Onel college, li, 269. 

Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, 
gives two exhibitions to Univer- 
sity cohege, Oxford, u 192. ex- 
change of important letters be- 
tween him and archbishop Whit- 
gift, V. 89. sqq. governor to the 
Low Countnes, 92. 

Dugdale, James, master of Umver- 
sity cohege, Oxford, 1538, 11. 192 

Duilby, 1. 41 1. 

Duket, 1 426. 

Dumbleton, Jo , n, 202 

Dummer, 1. 431, 

Dunch, Marg., benefactor to Bal- 
liol cohege, n. 190. 

Dunchampe, 1412 

Dunne, Gabriel, abbot of Buckfes- 
tiia, signs the Articles of 1536, m 
*59 
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Duns Scotus, Jo., li. 190, 202 why 
called Scotus, 253. three king- 
doms lay claim to his birth, ib, et 
sqq. fabulous account of his death 
refuted, 255, note ^ see Johan- 
nes Scotus. 

Dunstan, St., his first commg into 
favour at court, i 331. lives of, 
%b* notet. an admirable worker 
in brass and iron, 332, and note ^ 
banished ^n suspicion of magic, 
332. retires qnto a cell at Glas- 
senbury, 333. takes a deinl by 
the nose, 334. this mira^de can- 
vassed, lb, iElfgiva his fiiend, 
335. recalled to court, 'but ba- 
niSiied again, 336. patronised 
king Edred, 338. king Edwy his 
professed enemy, ih who ba- 
nishes him, 340. recalled by 
king Edgar, 342. disciphnes king 
Edgar, 344. his carriage towards 
an incestuous count, 345. his 
corpse wrongfully claimed by the 
convent of Glassenbury, 356 a 
night hue and cry made after it, 
358. discovered, with the manner 
of his interment, ib 

Dunsteruile, 1. 412. 

Dunstervile, 1 426. 

Dunwich, in Sufolk, state of, 1. 186. 

Dimort, Dr John, piofessor of 
Greek at Cambridge, one of the 
translators of the Bible, v. 373. 

Duppa, Brian, dean of Cmist 
Church, 1629, in. 28. bishop of 
Salisbury, ib. Mow of All Souls, 
Oxford, 11 449 

Durange, 1 411. 

Durant, 1 412. 

Durant, William, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1357, 11 202. 

Duredent, 1 426 

Durham, archdeaconiy of, church 
of Wer mouth, annual value of in 

^ 13791 11* 351 

Durham bishopnc dissolved, iv 103 
but afterwards restored by queen 
^ Mary, 103 

Dussmdale, old prophecy of by Phihp 
Comineus, iv. 47 

Dutch apprentices tempted to come 
over into England, 11. 285 obtain 
their desire, 286. their welcome 
reception, ib, king Edward III. 
disperses them through all parts 
of the land, 287 


Dutch cohgregatioi^, first legal erec- 
tion of in London, iv. 74. depart 
into Denmark, 155. 

Dutchmen, broach strange opinions, 
ill 174. 

Dutton, Peter, knight, commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Cheshire, 111 168 

Dygoga, priest of Hereford, 1. 281 

Dynham, K , 1 429, 

Dyveyn, 1. 432. 

Eadbald, king of^ Kent, his sen- 
suality, 1. 1 75 becomes a Chnstian, 

EJadberht, abbot of Schireburn, 1. 
281. 

Eadberbt, deacon or priest, of Dun- 
wich, 1. 281. 

Eadberht, priest of Leicester, 1. 
281. 

Eadberht, priest of Helmham, 1 
281. 

Eadberht, pnest of Selsey, 1. 281 

Eadhere, pnest of Lichfield, i. 
281 

Eadred, abbot and pnest of Sydna- 
cester, 1. 281 

Eadulf, priest of Sydnacester, 1. 
281. 

Eadimlf, bishop of Sydnacester, 1. 
281 

Ealdred, archbishop of York, crowns 
William the Conqueror, 11 12, 

Ealheard, bishop of Helmhamo i. 
281. 

Ealhmund, abbot and pnest of Lei- 
cester, 1. 381. 

Ealphegus, a learned and marned 
pnest, 11, 72. 

Eanfled, daughter of king Edwin, 
cbnstened by Paulinus, 1. 182. 

Eanfrith, king of Bernicia, 1. 196 

East Angles, converted to Chris- 
tianity, 1. 183 

Easter, contioversy about, 1. 170, 
sqq reconciled by Laurentius, 
173 Scottish bishops dissent 
from others in keeping it, 216, 7 
controversy spreads into private 
families, 217. a council called to 
compose this controversy, 218. 
settled after the Romish rite, at 
Hertford, 223. 

Eaton, Guido, resident at Stias- 
burg, IV io6 
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Eaton, Thomas res»ident at Btras- 
burg, IV* 206 

Eaton college, founded by Henry VL, 
11. 451. of whom It consists, 453 
list of provosts of* 454 a nursery 
to King’s college, Cambndge,455. 

Eborms, bishop of York, appealed 
at the council of Arles, 1. 67. 

Ecgberht, archbishop of Y^ork, fa- 
mous in several respects, 1. 263 
beastly canons of, 265. 

Ecgbryht, the first fixed monarch 
of Enghnd, i 478. crowned at 
Winchester, Danes disturb 
him, 285. suctoded by jEthel- 
wolphus his son, 286. 

Edes, Richard, dean of Worcester, 
employed m the conference at 
Hampton court, v 266, seeEedes 

Edgar, king, lecalls St. Dunstan, 1 
342. his disciphnmg by St Dun- 
stan, 344, and note ms canons, 
remark on, 346 a most triumph- 
ant king, th death of, 349 

Edith, the lady, wife of king Ed- 
ward the Confessor, a wife in 
mind, not in body, 1 377. re- 
marks on, 378, and note 

Edmond, king of the East- Angles, 
cruel martyrdom of, i 300. 

Edmond of Abingdon, archbishop of 
Canterbury, refuses to consecrate 
Richard Wendover, bishop of Ro- 
chester, because of his want of 
suflSciency, n. 195 tells the pope 
<rf his extortion, ib. falls into the 
king^s displeasure, goes into vo- 
luntary banishment, dies and is 
buried m France, %h sainted by 
Innocent IV, and his body so- 
lemnly removed, and sumptu- 
ously enshrined by Lewis IV. of 
France, ih 

Edmonds, Mr., a nonconformist, iv 
385. attends a meeting of non- 
conformists in London, v. 164. 

Edmonds, father, see Weston 

Edmund Crouchback, misrepre- 
sented, m 280. 

Edmundlronsidetreacherouslyslain, 
i. 367. 

Edmund, king, his miraculous de- 
liverance, I 337, 

Edred, kmg, a high patron of St. 
Dunstan, 1. 338 

Edward, the Martyr, succeeds his fa- 
ther Edgar, i, 349. murdered, 354 


Edwaid the Confessor, youngest 
son of jEthelred, becomes £ng 
of England, 1. 373 makes a se- 
lection of ia^s, 374. mamed to 
Edith, 377. his continency, dif- 
ference of opinion on, 377, 8. a 
miracle done by him, 380 West- 
minster church lebuilt by, 38 1. a 
nng said to be sent to him from 
St. John, 382 his contempt 
of wealth, 383 his wardrobe put 
into the regalia, 3^4. no confessor 
m the strictness of the word, *6. 
his ^ecclesiastical constitutions, 
386. death of, 393, 

Edvrard the Black Prince educated 
m Queen’s college, Oxfoili, ii 
292 

Edward I. succeeds his father Hen- 
ry III ,11 199 his achievements 
against the Turks, th, resolves 
upon the extirpation of the Jews, 
230. gets incredible wealth for- 
feited by the Jews, 332. arbitrator 
between Balliol and Bruce, 233. 
proveth to be malleus Scotorum, 
ib being assisted by his lords, 
stoutly maintains his right to 
Scotland, which had been claim- 
ed by Bomface VIII, 237. death 
and character of, 243, and note s, 
244. 

Edward II, his character, ii. 246. 
accused for betraying his privi- 
leges to the pope, 262. returns a 
courteous answer to the prelates* 
complaints, that the lay judges 
mtrenched on their privileges, 

266 builds Oriel college, Oxford, 

267 war between bun and his 
queen, 270 proclaims a thousand 
pounds for the head of Roger 
Mortimer, ih. is unable to fight 
or flee, 271. after a short con- 
cealment is taken, ih, resigns Ins 
crown, 272 is re|ected by his 
Wife, lb, and cruelly murdered, 
273 much lamented after his 
death, 282. half-sainted, 282. 

Edw^ard III, not active m his father’s 
deposmg, u. 283. his admirable 
success m his wars, 284. his hu- 
mihty, %b, his agents tempt the 
Dutch apprentices to come over 
into England, with success, 285, 
6 politicly <hsperseth them, ib, 
prohibits foreign commodities. 
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289. institutes the order of the 
garter, 297. death and character 
of, 343 * 

Edward IV. gains the crown by- 
conquest, 11. 468. marnes the 
lady Elizabeth Grey, 471 taken 
prisoner after many battles, 472. 
escapes, flies beyond sea, and re- 
turns and recovers the crown by 
conquest, 473, 4. preaches his 
own funerJil 8|rmon and dies, 481 . 

Edward V, and his brother stifled, 
11. 488. 

Edward VI, hopeful beginning of, 
iv. 7. his injunctions jn 1547, 
10. observations on, 18. abstract 
from his diary, 31, sqq. anxious 
to spare Joan Bocher, 52. his 
conversation with Cranmer, 
notey. letters to Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick, 84, 91. his instructions 
how to behave in France, 87. 
instructions respecting survey of 
church goods, 98. death of, no. 
his towardhness m learnmg, 114. 
his letter to his father, ih to 
queen Katherine Parr, 115. to the 
earl of Hertford, 116. instance of 
his piety, 117. extraordinary pre- 
valency of his prayer, %b his ex- 
act diary, 118. his good archery 
and quick wit, ms prayer on 
his death-bed, 119. ms design 
of altering the succession, 135, 
note. 

Edwards, master of the queen’s 
chapel, his comedy of Palsemon 
and Arcyte, has a tragical end, iv 

E<i^, tog of Northumberland, 
his preparatory promise to Christ- 
ianity, 1. 180 his condition per- 
formed, and yet he demurs, 18 1 
converted and baptized, 184. slain, 

195 

Ediiiy, king, professed enemy of St. 
Dunstan, i. 338. banisheth him 
and dies heart-broken, 340. 
r' Eedes, Dr Richard, one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, v 373. 

Egerton, Thomas, lord Ellesmere, 
lord chancellor, method he ob- 
served in bestowing the tog’s be- 
nefices, V 289 

Egerton, Mr., a nonconformist, iv. 
385. attends a meeting of non- 
conformists in London, v. 164 


chosen with others to present the 
presbytenan petition to king and 
parhament, 293. ^ 

Eglesfield, R., founds Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, li. 291. 

Eglesfield, Thomas de, provost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 1432, ii 
294. 

Eleonora, fourth prioress of Clerk- 
enwell, ui. 288 

Eleuthenus, bishop of Rome, an- 
swer of, to king Luicus’ letter, i. 
30, sq, remarlss on it, 33, sq. 

Ehj^ remark on ths^esAh. of, iv. 201 

Elizabeth, queeC displeased with 
the people in Gloucestershire af- 
'fected with the king’s evil, i* 391* 
resumeththe firstfruits and tenths, 
which had been remitted by queen 
Mary, m 171. confirms the par- 
sonage of Stanton-Harcourt to 
AH Souls’ College, Oxford, li. 449. 
demohshes the convents which 
had been new-erected by Mary, 
in. 487. her entertainment at Ox- 
ford, IV, 331. her Latin speech to 
the university, 333 will alter no- 
thing material to church govern- 
ment, V. 85. returns thanks in St. 
Paul’s for the destruction of the 
Spanish armado, 128. grants the 
mortmain for Dubhn University, 
172. her last coming to Oxford, 
199. her Latin oration, tb. death 
of, 338. 

Ellison, George, master of University 
college, Oxford, 1551, 11 192 

Elmar, John, see Alymer, John. 

Elston, friar, reproves Dr. Curwin 
when preaching before the king, 
Henry VIII, 111. 363, note. 

Elton, alias Baker, John, benefactoi 
to Brasenose college, Oxford, 11 

Ely, Hen’'eus, first bishop of, u. 72. 

Ely, Humphrey, fellow of St John’s 
college, Oxfoid,iv 241. death of, 
V. 340 

Ely, John, abbot of Bruton, pen- 
sioned after the dissolution, m 

Ely, Wilham, president of St.John’s 
college, Oxford, deprived for de- 
fending the supremacy of the pope, 
IV. 241. 

Ely abbey, made a bishopric, 11. 73, 
and enriched with royalties, 
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bare away the beli for feast-mak- 
logj 339- 

Embden,*a town in East Friesland, 
some of the confessors who fled 
from persecution seated there, iv. 
205 

Emma, mother of king Edward the 
confessor, her miraculous purga- 
tion, i. 376. whole story of, evi- 
dently of modern growth, and is 
found neither m the Saxon chro- 
nicle, Florence of Worcester, nor 
Ingulph, %h not#^. 

Engaine, or Eng"^e, L 412. 

England, meaning of the word, i. 
285. interdicted by the pope for 
want of bishops, 319. absolved 
again, 321. 

Eomer, seeks to kill Idng Edwin, 1. 
181. 

Eorpwald, king of the East Angles, 
embraces the Christian faith, 1. 
183. 

Eoster, or Goster, a goddess wor- 
shipped by the Saxons m the 

S time, 1. 139. 

le, the,” a scurrilous pam- 
phlet wntten by Penry, v. 128. 
Epworth, Lincolnshire, abbey of, 
founded by Thomas Mowbray, 
m. 414. 

Eqmtius, S , hue and cry after, in. 
261. 

Erasmus, the English translation of 
his Paraphrase undertaken at the 
dtesixe and charge of queen Ca- 
thenne Parr, iv 13 note 
Erastnans, why so called, and what 
they held, vi 286. 

Erchenwm, king of the East Saxons, 
i. 93. 

Eremitae, what the word signified, 
m. 251. Augustmian eremites, 
when they first entered England, 
277. 

Ermegard, second prioress of Clerk- 
enwell, lii 288. 

Ermensewl, a Saxon deity, corre- 
spondent with the Roman Mer- 
cury, i 138. 

Ermstead, William, clerk, master of 
the Temple, London, provision 
made for him after the dissolution 
of monasteries, m 473. 

Escot, John, separates fiom the con- 
gregation of Frankfort, and goes 
to Geneva, iv. 221. 


Escott, Dr. Darnel, warden of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, 1633, 
434- 

Escourt, William, warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1429, u. 367. 
Espec, Walter, first estabhshes the 
Cistercians at Rivaulx in York- 
shire, in 258. 

Easebiensis Monachus, Ms comment 
on Merlin, 1. 157. 

Essex, a county no| generally very 
healthy, iv. 37. 

Estetkirke, 1. 426. 

Estover, meaning of the word, ii. 

164, and note 
Estrange, 1. 412. 

Estraunge, R , i. 430. 

Estnels, or Estriols, i. 412. »- 
Estumey, 1. 412. 

Estuteuile, or Estutauile, i. 412. 
Ethelbert, kmg of Kent, his charac- 
ter, 1. 140. his answer to Augus- 
tine’s address, 141. converted to 
the Chnstian faith, 142 
Etheridge, George, a learned writer 
of Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford, 
in. 16. death and account of him, 
V. 80. 

Eton, Thomas, a London merchant 
hving m Germany, host-general 
of all Enghsh exiles, iv 236 
Eucharist, administration of accord- 
ing to the present use of the 
church of England, appomted 13 
March, 1348, iv. 8 and note ^ 
Eudo, dapifer to Henry I , bnngs 
the Augustmian monks into Eng- 
land, m. 263. 

Euers, 1. 412. 

Eusebius, his Ecclesiastical History 
turned mto Latm by John Chns- 
topherson, iv. 184 
Eustace, prmce, son of king Stephen, 
his seasonable death, u. 89. 
Evans, Robert, dean of Bangor, signs 
the Articles of 1536, m. 160. 
Evesham abbey, not known to whom 
first granted, lu. 507. its valua- 
tion at the dissolution, 330. arms 
of, 406. 

Euyle,i. 431. 

Evile, R. de, 1 429. 
Excommumcation, matter of, con- 
sidered m the Hampton court 
conference, v. 270 
Exeter, city of, description of, iv. 
42. resists the rebels in 1349, 43. 
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Exeter college, Oxford, founded by 
' bishop Stapleton, u 263. sir Wil- 
liam Petre and Dr, Hakewili be- 
factors to, 264, 5. western men 
most proper here, 365. rectors, 
etc, of, 266 

Eyre, Rdph, one of the feoffees to 
buy in impropnations, vi 67. 
Extreme unction, m. 128. 
Eysingrenms, Gul , remaiks on,i 9 

o 

^F. 

Facunberge, or Faconbridge, 1 412 
Faherburt, 1 426 « 

Fairclowe, Mr., (other^nnse called 
Dapiel Featley one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, v 372. 
Fairfax, Ralph, prior of Kyme, signs 
the Articles of 1,536, in, 159 
Faith, articles of, lu. 145, sqq. 
Falkesms de Breaute, the most pow- 
erful baron of his time, u. 16 1, 
note®, his reverse of fortune, ih 
Familists, (or Family of Love,) ob- 
scure origin of the sect of, iv 407. 
worse in practice than opinion, 
412. their abjuration, %h wiU not 
be accounted puritans, v. 338 
their petition to king James, 328. 
phrases m their petition to king 
James, turned into modern 
ranters, 340. 

Fanecourt, 1. 412. 

Farrar, Robert, burnt at Carmarthen, 
V. 193. 

Farringdon, Hugh, abbot of Read- 
ing, signs the Articles of 1536, in. 


Faunt, Artlmr, or Laurence, a 


Romam^t, account of him, v. 176. 
Faux, Guido, one of the plotters in 
the gunpowder treason, v. 342 
executed in the Parhament yard 
at Westminster, 351 
Featley, Daniel, one of the trans- 


lators of the Bible, y 372. one of 
the sub-committee to settle reh- 


gion, 1641, VI 188 
Feckenham, John, abbot of West- 
minster, death of, v 94. his 
courtesy to protestants, 95. prof- 
fered preferment by queen Eliza- 
beth, 96. kindly used in re- 
straint, 97. 

Femes, G. de, 1. 430. 

Fell, Samuel, dean of Christ Church, 
1638, 111 28 


Felton, John, fastens the pope's 
bull to the palace of London, and 
refusing to fly, is hailged, iv, 
368. 

Felton, Dr Nicholas, bishop of Ely, 
death and character of, vi. 63. 

Fenn, James, hanged at Tyburn for 
treason, v 73. 

Fenne, John, a violent mamtainer 
of the popish rehgion, ii. 367. 

Fenner, Dudley, principal mover of 
the Kentish ministers’ address, 
the author of ^he farce^of giving 
strange names jn^aptism, v 14, 

Fens, W de, 1 

Fenton, lord Wilham, benefactor to 
dBalliol college, u 190. 

Fenton, Mr , one of the translators 
of the Bible, v. 374. 

Feologeld, abbot of Canterbury, i. 
281. 

Ferdmando, a Neapolitan Jesuit, 
rector of the college of Rome, 

Ferers, 1. 420. 432. 

Fergant, or Fergent, Alam, conte de 
Bretaigne, 1. 424 

Fena, the duchess of, a benefactor 
to the college of Valladohd, iv. 
353 - 

Feneres, or Ferrers, Henry, seig. 
de, 1. 420. 

Feme, Dr. Henry, sent to debate 
the point of church government, 
VI 290 

Fernevaulx, R. de, 1. 430 ^ 

Fernz, 1. 432. 

Ferrar, Robert, bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, deprived, iv. 163. 

Ferrars, John, of Tamwonh castle. 
Section IV Book IV of the 
Church History dedicated to, 11. 
483 arms of, note 

Ferrer, 1 426 

Ferrerers, 1 413 

Ferrers, R. de, 1. 412, 429. 

Ferret, H , 1 429 

Ferris, Richard, provincial of the 
Carmelites, 1513, m. 275. 

Ferron, G de, 1. 429 

Ferte, or Lafert, le sire de, 1. 424. 

Feskampe, 1 426. 

Fetherston, Richard, hanged for de- 
nying the king’s supremacy, 111. 

193 

Fettiplace, Mr., dies of the infection 
at Oxford, 1576, iv^400. 
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Fetherston, RiChard, hanged for de- 
nying the king’s supremacy, m. 

Fettipla(», Mr., dies of the infection 
at Oxford, 1576, iv. 400. 

Fettiplace, Wifiiam, benefactor to 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 11. 294. 

Fichet, 1. 412, 

Ficklerus, John Baptista, Dr. Rey- 
nolds wishes his book Da jure 
Magistratuum in subditos, &c. to 
be suppressed, v. 286. 

Field, Mr., a nonconformist, iv. 385. 

Field, Niciiolas dd, sentence given 
in his behalf, by order of Henry 
III, u. 167. V 

Field, Richard, dean of Gloucester, 
employed in the conference •at 
Hampton court, v. 266. appoint- 
ed fellow of Chelsea college, v. 

39O’ 

Fiennes, Ingelram de, his posterity 
u 122. 

Fiennes, Theophilus, alias Clinton, 
earl of Chnton, arms of, 11 122. 

Filberd, or Fibert, S. de, 1. 412, 429. 

FilioU, 1. 412. 

Fihot, 1 412. 

Findem, William, benefactor to Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, 11. 419. 

Fienes, 1, 426. 

Finere, or Finer, 1. 412 

Fioravante, Jerome, rector of the 
college of Rome, 1594, iv. 351. 

Fire, ordeal by, manner of, i. 375. 

Firmory in an abbey, what, in. 308. 

Fiifers, i. 426. 

First frmts, beginning of, ui. 167. 

Fish, Simon, his Supphcation of 
Beggars, sense thereof, iii. 366. 

Fisher, John, bishop of Rochester, 
one of the proxies for queen Ka- 
tharme of Aragon, m. 36. but 
see note % 37. his shoit plea 
for the validity of her mamage, 
41. imprisoned for refusing the 
oath of supremacy, 75. his letter 
for new clothes and a confessor, 
87. his often examinations, 89. 
his concealing Elizabeth Barton’s 
forgeries waived, 91. how indict- 
ed, why condemned, ib made 
cardinal by pope Paul III., 108 
the king enraged thereat, 109 
his. birth and breeding, %h dn- 
ferent characters of, 1 10 variance 
betwixt papists about his wealth, 

FULLER, "V OL. VI 


III. welcomes the news of his 
death, 112. yet labours to pre- 
serve his hfe, lb. prepareth him- 
self for his death, 1 13. advanceth 
to the place of execution, 114. 
manner of his mounting the scaf- 
fold, 1 15. his speech, 115-16. his 
execution, 116. and stature, 
1 1 7. his burial, ib 

Fisher, sir Thomas, second baronet 
of that name, Section IX. of 
Book XI of the Church History 
dedicated to, vi. iby. arms of, tb. 

Fxtz-Alan^ earl of Arundel, bene- 
fact(jr to Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, ii. 466. 

Fitz-Aleyn, or Fitz-Alyne, 1 412. 

Fitz- Auger, i. 412. ^ 

Fitzbnan, i 426. 

Fitz-Browne, i. 412 

Fitz-Eustacb, 1. 412. 

Fitz-Fitz, i 412. 

Fitz-Fori, 1 412. 

Fitz-Ganz, 1. 426 

Fitz-Geflfrey, 1. 413. 

Fitz-Gerald, Guarm, the earls of 
Hiidare and barons of Windsor 
descended from, ii. 121. 

Fitz-Henrie, i. 412. 

Fitz-Herbert, i. 412. 

Fitz- Herbert, Thomas, rector of the 
college of Rome, 1623, iv. 351. 

Fitz-Hugh, or Fitz-Hughe, 1. 412. 

Fitz-James, John, Twelfth Century 
of the Church History dedicated 
to, n. 52. arms, ib. 

Fitz- James, Richard, wardenof Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, 1482,11. 202. 
benefactor to, %b. bishop of Lon- 
don, 1506, n. 203. 

Fitz- John, 1 412 

Fitz-Laurence, i. 412. 

Bltz-Marmaduke, 1. 412. 

Fitz-Monce, 1. 412. 

Fitz-Osbeme, Gml 1 420. 

Fitz-Otes, 1. 412. 

Fltz-Pain, or Fitz-Payne, 1. 412. 

Fitzpatnck, Bamaby, letter to from 
king Edward VI., iv. 84. the 
king’s instructions to him, 87. 

Fitz- Peres, i. 412. 

Fitz-Phihp, 1. 412. 

Fitz-Rainold, 1. 413. 

Fltz-Rauff, or Fitz-Raulfe, 1 412. 

Fitz-Rewes, 1. 412 

Fitz-Roand, 1 412. 

Fitz-Robert, 1. 412 
L 1 
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Fitz-Roger, i, 412. 

Fitz-Simon, x, 412, 

Fitz-Thomas, i. 412. 

Fitz-Urcy, 1. 412. 

FitZ'-Urse, sir Reginald, one of the 
murderers of Thomas Becket, 11. 
104. 

Fitzurz, R , 1. 430 
Fitz-Warren, 1. 412. 

Fitz-Water, i. 412. 

Fitzwaters, i. 426. 

Fitz-WxUiamf i. 412. 

Fitz-Wilhams, sir William, lord de- 
puty of Ireland, his boipity to the 
umversity of Dublin, v. 172. 
Fizgefiray, i. 426. 

Fizhu, 1. 426 
Fizordes, i. 432. 

Fizurs, i 426. 

Flammle, or Faunuile, 1. 412. 

Fleck, father, an eminent scholar of 
St. Omers, iv. 356. 

Fleming, Dr. J ohn, warden of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, 1613, v 434, 
Flemyng, Richard, bishop of Lincoln, 
founds Lincoln college, Oxford, 
li. 417. sends his officers to un 
grave Wickliffe’s bones, 424. 
Fleschampe, 1. 413. 

Fleshware, Mr., attends a meeting of 
nonconformists in Northampton, 
V. 164. 

Fletcher, Richard, bishop of London, 
character and death of, v. 231. 
Fletcher, Thomas, monk of Hmton, 
pension, &c., allotted to him by 
king Henry VIIL, in. 454 
Fleuez, i. 412. 

Floid, father, eminent scholar of the 
college of St. Omer’s, iv. 356. 
Flower, Robert, forsakes his lands, 
and bet^es himself to a sohtary 
hfe, m. 381 the Robertmes owe 
their onginal to him, 281 
Floyd, Henry, an eminent scholar of 
the college of Seville, iv. 354 
Fludd, Mr , attends meetings of the 
nonconformists m London and 
Cambndge, V. 164. 

^ Flynt, a Saxon deity, 1. 139 
Focarise, what they were, 11. 82, sqq. 
and note *, 83. 

Foderinghay, Jo , master of Baliiol 
college, 1283, II 190 
Folcberht, pnestof Helmham,! 281 
Folemle, 1. 426. 

Fohot, H , 1. 430 


Foljambe, i. 426. ** 

Folsham, John, prwncial of the 
Carmelites, 1340, 111. 275. 

Folmlle, or Foluile, 1, 412.^ 

Folyot, 1. 432. 

Fontenay, Fonteney, or Fontnay, le 
sire de, i. 424. 

Ford, John, auditor to commission- 
ers for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Devonshire, iu 168. 
Ford, Mr., of Magdalen-hall, Ox- 
ford, convented by Dr. Smith, 
warden of Wadham, and ordered 
to produce cop^r of his i,^rmon, vi. 
83. appeals to^e proctors, tb. 
eSpelled, 83 

Ford, Thomas, priest, executed at 
♦London, iv. 406. 

Forest, friar, accuses nineteen of the 
Observant friars at PauFs cross, 
111. 363, note", condemned for 
speaking against the king’s su- 
premacy, ib. 

Forman, John, benefactor to Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, ii. 466. 
Formay, 1. 412. 

Formiband, 1 412. 

Formentin, 1, 426. 

Forneus, 1. 432. 

Fornication, meaning of the word, ii, 

215 

Formtall,! 426 
Fomyvause, 1. 432. 

Forrest, John, dean of Wells, bene- 
factor to Lincoln college, Oxford, 

ii. 419 

Fort, 1. 412. ^ 

Forthred, abbot and priest of Lei- 
cester,!. 281. 

Fossard, i 426. 

Foster, Mr , death of, at Oxford, m 
157(5, IV. 400. 

Fotherby, Dr. Martin, appointed 
one of the fellows of Chelsea col- 
lege, V. 391. 

Fougiers, Feugiers, or Fougieres, le 
sire de, i. 430 
Fouke, or Foke, 1 412. 

Fountaine, lady Mary, Section III. 
Book VI. of the Church History 
dedicated to, 111. 354 
Fountains, abbey of, its value at the 
dissolution, 111. 331. the Mow- 
brays great benefactors to, 414 
Fox, Edward, bishop of Hereford, 
for the reformation, 111 138 signs 
the Articles of 1336, 159. 
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Fox, John, auUhor of the Book of 
Martyrs, defended against the ca- 
vils of Verstegan, i. 63 his mo- 
deraticto respecting Augustine, 
159. of Magdalen coEege, Ox- 
ford, u. 466. forced to forsake 
his college, iv. 153. resident at 
Frankfort on the Maine, in queen 
Mary’s time, 207. praise of him 
by Fuller, 179, see note 3^ p. 190. 
separates from the congregation 
of Frankfort, and goes to Basle, 
221. gams by his Book of Mar- 
tyrs, 230. a moderate nonconfor- 
mist, 328, bu* %ee note in same 
page; letter of ^ queen EhzaBeth 
respecting some Anabaptists, 387 
another respectmg his eldest son, 
Samuel, 391. death of, v. 115. 
his epitaph, ri6. 

Fox, Richard, bishop of Winches- 
ter, founds and endows Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, ui. 16. 
fellow and master of Pembroke 
hall, 17. 

Fox, Samuel, son of the above John 
Fox, expelled his college, iv 391. 
letter respectmg wntten to a bi- 
shop by ms father, %h 

Frampton, Robert, abbot of Malms- 
bury, signs the Articles of 1536, 
m. 139 

Francis, St , Franciscans namedfrom, 
in. 271. canonized by pope Gre- 
gory IX, %h. 

Francis, Thomas, provost of Queen’s 
(Allege, Oxford, 1561, 11. 294. 

Franciscan Fnars, called Grey Fiiars 
or Mmontes, named from Samt 
Francis, their first coming into 
England, m. 271 sub-reforma- 
tion of, 272 their first seat m 
Canterbury bought for them by 
one Diggs, %h first brought mtvi 
England by Edward IV, 272. 

Franke, John, gave four fellowships 
to Oriel college, n. 269, 

Frankfort on the Maine, most visible 
and conspicuous English church 
there, iv 236 brief mtroduction 
to the troubles of, 208. church 
first granted to the Enghsh, 209. 
congregation of, choose Mr. Knox 
as their constant minister, 214 

Frankiand, Joyce, benefactor to 
Brasenose college, Oxford, u 
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Frankvile, Gilbert de, 1 429. 

Fraxineto, Gilbert de, prior of the 
Dommicans, m 269. 

Freanville, or Freannle, le sire de, 

I 425- 

Freeburn, Ralph, provincial of the 
Carmehtes, 1240, firstwho brought 
them into England, m. 372. 

Free chapels, what they were, 111. 
468. why so called, 477. 

Frend, count, a Damsh pagan, 1. 297. 

French tongue, remarl# on, i, 16^ 

Freothomund, prie^ of Worcester, 
I. 281. * 

Fresel,«i. 426. 

Fresham, William, appointed a pro- 
fessor bftheology in Christ Church, 
Oxford, m. 28. • 

Fressevile, 1. 426. 

Frestone, John, gives two exhibi- 
tions to University coEege, Ox- 
ford, 11. 192. 

Fremljor Freuile, 1. 412 

Frenle, Bernard de, 1. 436, 429. 

Frewen, Accepted, bishop of Coven- 
try and Lichfield, 1644, president 
of Magdalen college, Oxford, ii. 
466. 

Freyn, 1. 432 

Friar, John, of Chnst Church, Ox- 
ford, persecuted for his reEgion, 
and afterwards turns zealous pa- 
pist, m. 29. 

Fnars and monks, how they diJBfer, 
lii. 366. why so various the num- 
ber, 381 antipathy betwixt fnars 
and pansh pnests, 284. stinted 
to four orders, 283. orders of, al- 
terable according to the pleasure 
of their founders, 345 whole or- 
ders of, routed by the pope for 
their faults, 346 Observant sup- 
pressed, 363. 

Fnars, Trmitanan, house at Mot- 
tingden, Kent, first buEt for them 
by Robert Rokesley, 111. 278. 

Friday, named from Fnga or Frea, a 
Saxon deity, 1, 138. 

Fndegast, one of the lesser gods of 
the Saxons, i. 139. 

Fndgodus, his life of Wilfrid, 1. 172 
note' 

Fndona, first English archbishop, 1 
214. 

Fnga, or Frea, a Saxon deity, cor- 
respondent with the Roman Ve- 
nus, 1 138. 

Liz 
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Fngnes, i. 436. 

Fnsell, or Fnssell, i. 412. 

Fnsound, or Frison, i. 412, 426. 

Fnthoberht, pnest of Hehnham, i, 
281. 

Fritborad, priest of London, i. 281. 

Front de Boef, 1. 412. 

Frost, William, benefactor to Cor- 
pus Chnsti college, Oxford, in 16. 

Frye, Robert, monk of Hinton 
priory, pension allotted to bim by 
Henry 454. 

Frytb, John, martyrdom of, iii. 85. 

Frythe, John, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, ui. 29, »» 

Fuffettius, Mettus, drawn alive by 
horses four ways, i. 87. 

Fugitives, a severe act made against, 
IV. 372. 

Fulham, Joan, fourteenth prioress of 
Clerkenwell, in. 288. 

Fulke, Dr. WiUiam, master of Pem- 
broke haH, Cambndge, completes 
Cartwright’s Confutation of the 
Khemists’ Translation, v. 79 and 
note o. 

Fuller, Douse, Sixth Century of the 
Church History dedicated to, 1. 
1 12. arms, ib , v. 401. 

Fuller, Dr , chancellor of Ely, iv. 
196. 

Fuller, Nicholas, engages for his 
clients, V. 400. to the loss of his 
own liberty and life, 401. 

Fuller, Nicholas, chaplain to bishop 
Andrews, his character, vi. 41. 

Fuller, Richard, of London, mer- 
chant, Section VIL of Book IX. 
of the Church History dedicated 
to, V 1 19. arms of, tb. 

Fuller, Robert, abbot of Waltham, 
signs the Articles of 1536, 111. 159. 

Fuller, Thomas, the historian ; pa- 
pers communicated to him by sir 
Simon Archer, i. 436, 462. and 
other friends, v 57, 85, 142 
searches records, &c, u 163. v. 
64, 87, 142, 167, 195, 236, 399, 
4^2 books given him by lord 
Cranfield, ui. 2, design in writing 
the hfe of Henry III, 11. 159 dis- 
suaded from continuing his His- 
tory beyond the reign of Ehzabeth, 
V 241 intended to have closed it 
with the death of James I, ib 497 
plundered in the civil wars, 111 3 
stayed at Lmcoln college, 11. 418. 


present at the convbcation of 1640, 
vi. 1 6 1 . defends hif» conduct touch- 
ing the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, ib, 267. obliged If/ bishop 
TTsher, v. 175 personally known 
to him, 419. to bishop Hall and 
his family, 478. Edward Benlowes, 
543. Isaac Walton, 566. befriend- 
ed by the Mercers’ Company, 61. 
born within a mile of the cele- 
brated Robert Brown, 68. ac- 
quainted with him, ib, his father 
mentioned, 1. 432. acquainted 
with Greenham, v. 193? 

Fuller’s earth, apgidous commodity 
discovered Dutchmen m 

England, u. 287, 8. 

Fifirnes, abbey oi, its value at the 
dissolution, m. 331. 

Furniuale, or Furniuall, 1. 412. 

Fumiuaus, i. 412. 

Furniueus, 1. 412. 

Fyens, 1. 432. 

G. 

Gacy, or Gassey, le sire de, i 433. 

Gael, or Gaiel, Raoul de, i. 422. 

Gage, John, recusant, iv. 284. 

Gaibit, 1 426. 

Galloway, Patrick, mimster of Perth, 
admitted to be at the Hampton 
court conference, v. 274. 

Gamage, 1 427. 

Gamages, 1. 4I3» 

Gant, S. de, i. 430. 

Garbrand, John, fellow of New col- 
lege, Jewel’s MSS. left to, iv. 152 
note, assisted Dr Humphreys m 
composing the life of Jewel, tb, 

Gardiner, Stephen, bishop of Win- 
chester, against the reformation, 
ill 138 appointed to peruse the 
translation of Luke’s Gospel, 198. 
reads a catalogue of Latin words 
out of the New Testament to be 
retamed, or Enghsbed with the 
least alteration possible, 199. a- 
grees to the Prayer Book of Ed- 
w^ard the Sixth, iv. 55. would not 
put his hand to the confession, 
56 demes the Articles made by 
the bishop of London and others, 
iv. 57. IS sequestered from his 
fruits for three months, zb. after 
a long trial deposed from his bi- 
shopric,'i 5 o made lord chancellor 
by queen Mary, 149 restored to 
his see, 163. death of, 238. 
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Gardner, Mr., a nonconformist, iv. 
385. attends a meeting of non- 
confonnists in London, v. 164. 

Garenne? Garennes, or Desgarennes, 
Gml. de, 1. 421. 

Gargraue, 1. 413, 

Garm, 1. 426. 

Garnet, Henry, decides a case of 
conscience, v. 342. his education 
and early viciousness, 357. can- 
vassed in the Tower by protestant 
dmnes, 358. his confession only 
of ante facts, 359. his answer to 
the eafi of SSlfebury’s question, 
his arraigj^ent and condem- 
nation, ih, the Solemn tale of his 
straw miracle, 361 his picture 
appears in straw, %h. not jlSre- 
sently nor perfectly done, 362. 
his beatification occasioned by 
this miracle, 363. 

Garnett, Anthony, master of BaUiol 
college, 1560, 11. 190. 

Garret, or Garrard, Thomas, hang- 
ed, m 194. 

Garter, knights of, institution of the 
order of, ii. 297. qualifications, 
298. their oaths, 299 other ntes 
they are bound to observe, 299. 
order how voided, 300. 

Gascoign, Thomas, chancellor of 
Cambridge, 11. 190. 

Gascoyne, 1 413. 

Caspar de Guiroga, cardinal of To- 
ledo, a benefactor to the college of 
Valladohd, iv. 353. 

GStaker, Thomas, one of the Assem- 
bly of dmnes who met at West- 
minster 1643, VI. 248. 

Gates, Anthony, master of Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, 1384, 11, 192. 

Gatisden, John, li. 202. 

Gaugy, 1. 413. 

Gaunson, 1. 413. 

Gaunt, 1. 413*. 

Gautere, i 427. 

Gaveston, Pierce, favourite of Ed- 
ward the Second, character of, 11. 
246, and note, his death, 247, 
and note. 

Geenng, John, one of the feoffees 
to buy m impropnations, vi. 67. 

Gefferey, Dr., chancellor of Salis- 
bury, his illegal proceedmgs, iv, 
Ip'S. 

Geffr^ ap Arthur, commonly called 
Geffrey of Monmouth, bishop of 


St. Asaph, the Welsh Herodotus, 
li. 90. defence of against the ac- 
cusation of Polydore Virgil, 91. 

Gefifrev of Monmouth, see Geffrey 
ap Arthur. 

Gemule, 1. 426. ' 

Geneva, city of, the nursery of the 
reformed religion, rehef sent to, 
V. 237. 

Gentile, Robert, confounded by 
Fuller with his father. Dr. Albe- 
ncus Gentilis, a^leSrned civilian, 
ii. 430, note s, 

Geoffrey,# John, resident at Stras- 
buTf, iv. 206. and at Frankfort 
on 3 ig Maine, 207. 

Genevyle, I. de, i. 429. ^ * 

Georges, 1. 413. 

Gerard, i. 426. 

Gerard, father John, rector of the 
college of Liege, m Lukeland, iv. 
357 

Gerard, Thomas, rector of the col- 
lege of St Omar’s in Artois, iv. 
35 ^- 

Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, sent 
for to suppress Pelagiamsm m 
Britain, i, 80. his disputation with 
the Pelagian doctors, 81. march- 
eth agamst the pagan Piets and 
Scots, 84 returns home, 86. 
makes a second voyage mto Bri- 
tain, 88. returns home again and 
dies, 89. 

Gemoun, 1. 413 

Gervays, Dr., warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, abolishes some 
Latin superstitious hjnnns in use 
there, iv. 314 

Gesner, Conrad, no less loving of 
men, than knowing in beasts, fowl, 
and fishes, iv. 230. 

Gevissse, who so called, 1. 200. 

Geynevyle, 1 432. 

Ghent, in Flanders, college of, found- 
ed by Phihp the Fourth, iv. 358. 

Gibbons, Mr., one of the Assembly 
of dmnes who met at Westmin- 
ster, 1643, VI. 248 

Gibby, William, abbot of Bath, pen-- 
sioned after the dissolution of mo- 
nastenes, m. 455. 

GienuUe, 1 426. 

Giffard, 1 413, 426. 

Gjffard, or Gmart, Gualtier, conte de 
LongeviUe, i. 434. 

Giffori John, knight, commisi?ioner 
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for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Staffordshire, ni. 168, 

Gifford, Mr., attends meetings in 
London and Cambndge, v. 164. 

Gifford, WiUiam, finishes Reginald’s 
book called Calvino-^Turctsmits, v. 
202. 

Gigles, Silvester, an Italian, obtains 
the see of Worcester, 11 501. 

Gighs, John, an Itahan, employed 
by the pope to get money on ab- 
solutions, li* obtains the see 
of Worcester, ib, 

Gigod, i. 426 r 

G&ard, T. 1 429. 

Gilb0, Robert, bishop of I^ondon, 
see Gylbert. 

Gilbert, of Sempringham, the Gd- 
bertine monks named after him, 
in. 264. 

Gilbertine monks, origin of, ui, 264. 

Gilby, Anthony, separates from the 
congregation of Frankfort, and 
goes to Geneva, iv. 221, see note 
a fierce nonconformist, 330. 

Gilby, Thomas, executed for rebel- 
hon, m. 380. 

Gildas, i I. 

Gill, Michael, resident at Frankfort 
on the Maine in queen Mary’s 
time, IV 207. 

Gillebrand, Mr , attends a meeting 
of nonconformists in London, v 
164. 

Gillespie, Mr., attends the meeting 
of divmes at Westminster 1643, 
VI. 230. 

Gillingham, prebendary of, annual 
value of in 1379, n. 351. 

Gillye, Matthew, Section II. of Book 
X. of thff Church History dedi- 
cated to, V. 314, 

Gilpin, Bernard, refuses the bishop- 
nc of Carlisle, iv. 294. death and 
character of, v. 125 his hospital- 
ity, 126. 

Gmes, 1 413. 

Giptot, 1. 426. 

Glanville, Blamville, or Blainvile, le 
sire de, 1 423. 

Glasier, Thomas, rector of Exeter 
college, 11 266. 

Glass, making of, first brought into 
England, 1. 216, and note ® 

Glastonbury, abbey of, its valuation 
at the dissolution, 111. 329 arms 
of, 402, by and to whom gi anted. 


in consideration of what, tenure 
and lent of, 506. ^ 

Glastonbury Thom, remaiks on. 1 
21, sq. ^ 

Glatemle, 1 413 

Glauberg, John, chief senator of 
Frankfort, a church there first 
granted to the Enghsh through 
his favour and mediation, iv. 
209 

Glaunvile, 1. 413. 

Glebe land, clergy’s, survey made 
of, ii. 289. partly useless through 
lU engrossing, $90. 

Glo^ Duglosse, oi^Glotz, le sire de, 
i. 423. ^ 

Gloucester, abbey of St. Peter’s, its 
fhlue at the^dissolution, in. 330, 
arms of, 403? 

Glouceste^ hall, re-edified by sir 
Thomas White, iv. 240. 

Gljm, W., archdeacon of Anglesea, 
signs the Articles of 1536 for 
Richard Shelton, master of the 
college of Metyngham, ni 160, 

Glyn, William, bishop of Bangor, 
death of, iv, 279. 

Goad, Dr, Thomas, sent to the synod 
of Dort in the room of Dr. Hall, 
V. 468. 

Goband, 1, 413. 

Gobion, 1. 413. 

God, his judgments must be wanly 
dealt with, iv. 201. his visible 
hand on many of the persecutors, 
tb, but see note % p. 202, 

Godalmmg, Salisbury, church of, 
its annual value in 1370, n. 330, 

Godalmmg, Surrey, parsonage of, 
its annual value in 1379, 11 350. 

Goddard, Dr, warden of Meiton 
college, Oxford, 1631, ii. 203 

Godfatheis used to men of mature 
age, 1 229. 

Godmundham, Yorkshire, pagan al- 
tars and images destroyed at, 1 
184, 

Godwin, Francis, son of Thomas 
Godwm, bishop of Wells, pro- 
moted to the church of Llandaff, 
v. 249 translated m 1617 to He- 
reford, 230 his character and 
death, 250. and see note % p 250. 

Godwin, earl, father of queen Edith, 
1. 378 his devices to get Berk”eley 
nunnery, and Boseham manor, 
379 but see note ^ p 380 
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Godwin, Thomas, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 1584, member of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, 11, 467. 

Goldsbdfougn, Mrs , widow of bi- 
shop Goldsborough, avows that 
bishop Cheyney, wrongfully ac- 
cused to die a papist, died a true 
and sincere protestant, iv. 404. 

Gold well, James, bishop of Norwich, 
1472, member of All Souls col- 
lege, Oxford, li. 449. 

Goldwell, Thomas, bishop of St. 
Asaph, goes to !^me, iv. 279. 

Golofre, dr Golofftr, 1. 413. 

Gomer, i. 426, ^^2. 

Gomere, E. de, 1. ij.29. 

Gomersall, Robt., member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 111. 28. * 

Gondomar, Spanish ambassador, 
entertained by sir Thomas Cecil, 
lord Burleigh, at Wimbledon 
house, V. 117. bitter compliments 
between him and the earl of Ox- 
ford, 335. procures the enlarge- 
ment ot all Jesuits, 532. 

Gondrel, 1. 426. 

Goodman, Christopher, resident at 
Strasburgjiv. 206. separates from 
the congregation at Frankfort, 
and goes to Geneva, 321, see 
note writes a book stuffed with 
much dangerous doctrme, 330. 

Goodman, Godfrey, bishop of Glou- 
cester, his singulanty m refusmg 
to subscnbe the canons, and take 
jthe oath agreed upon m the con- 
vocation of 1640, threatened with 
suspension, vi. 173. his suspension 
suspended, 174. 

Goodman, John, a semmary priest, 
bandied betwixt life and death, vi. 
183 yet escapeth with hfe at last, 
180. 

Goodrich, Thomas, bishop of Ely, 
for the reformation, m. 138. ap- 
pointed to peruse the translation 
of John’s Gospel, 198. sent to 
Joan Bocher to persuade her, iv. 
53 employed m the first edition 
of the Liturgy, rather of the Com- 
munion Service, 27. 

Goodnck, John, esq , commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Huntingdonshire, ni- 
i58. 

Goodwin, Thomas, appointed by 
Oliver Cromwell as president of 


Magdalen college, Oxford, ii. 
467. one of the divmes assembled 
at Westminster 1643, vi. 249. 

Goodwjm, Wilham, dean of Christ 
Church, 1611, 111. 28. 

Goose, John, martyr, saying of pre- 
vious to execution, ii. 481. 

Gordroum, king, a Danish pagan, 
i. 2S7. 

Gorge, i. 427. 

Gorger, 1. 426. 

Gorges, R. de, 1. 4^9*432. 

Gomay, 1. 433. 

Gorney, S. de, 1. 430. 

Gomfti^e, i. 426. 

Gorrham, Nicholas, li. 202. , 

Goster, or Eoster, a goddegp wor- 
shipped by the Saxons, 1. 139. 

Gostwick, John, esq., commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Huntingdonshire, iii. 
168. 

Gouerges, i. 413. 

Gouge, Dr. Thomas, of Blackfnars, 
one of the Assembly of divmes 
who met at Westmmster 1643, vi. 
248. 

Gouge, Dr. Wilham, one of the 
feoffees to buy in impropnations, 
VI. 67. 

Goumay, i 426. 

Goumay, or Gourney, Hue de, sire 
de Bray, 1. 421. 

Gourney, P. de, 1. 430 

Govis, Govys, or Gouy, le sire de, 
i. 422 

Gower, or Gouer, i. 413. 

Gower, Henry, bishop of St. David’s, 
1328, 11. 203. 

Gracy, 1. 413. 

Grafton, Thomas, separates from the 
congregation of Frankfort, and 
goes to Geneva, iv. 221. 

Gradatonum, what m a church, lii. 
307- 

Grammar schools, want of, com- 
plained of, u 427. 

Grammon, 1. 413. 

Grandmont, order of, founded by 
Stephen of Auvergne, m. 259. 

Grange, 1. 426. 

Grangers, S de, 1. 430. 

Grangers, W. de, 1. 430. 

Granges, meaning of the woid, in. 
308. 

Grant, John, one of the plotters m 
the gimpowder treason, v. 342, 
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hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
the west end of St Paul’s, 351 

Grantmesnil, or Gnmsville, or Gros- 
menil, le sire de, 1. 420. 

Graungers, 1. 432. 

Graunson, i. 413. 

Graunt, or Grauns, 1. 413. 

Grauntson, 1. 426. 

Gravelines nunnery, in, 497. 

Graves, John, mathematician, ii. 
203. 

Gray, 1. 413, $3^. 

Gray, John, resident at Frankfort on 
the Maine in queen Ma)P3r’s time, 
IV. 207. 

Gray, Thomas, i, 157. 

Gray,'^iDiam, bishop of Ely, ii. 190. 

Greatlea, council at, principal laws 
enacted in, 1. 327. 

Green, Richard, abbot of Bytlesden, 
signs the Articles of 1536, m. 159. 

Greene, Katharine, twenty-second 
prioress of Clerkenwell, m. 288. 

Greenham, Richard, death of, of the 
plague, 190. fellow of Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge, 191. is humbled 
with an obstmate parish, 191, his 
dexterity in heahng afflicted con- 
sciences, 192. leaves his cure, and 
comes to London, %h, a great in- 
strument of the good keeping of 
the Lord’s day, 193. verses on his 
book of the Sabbath, 193. 

Greenwood, Charles, benefactor to 
University college, Oxford, li. 192. 

Greenwood, Daniel, pnncipal of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, 1648, 
11 309 

Greenwood, John, clerk, hanged at 
Tyburn for writing seditious 
pamphlet^, v. 198. 

Greenwood, Mr , death of, at Oxford 
m 1376, IV. 400 

Greffyth, Mauritius, procurator for 
the clergy of Rochester, signs the 
Articles of 1336, 111. 160. 

Gregory the Great, would convert 
England in his person, but doth 
it by proxy, 1 131 letter of, 133. 

^ answer to Augustine, 143 sends 
two archbishops’ palls into Eng- 
land, 143. 

Gregory XI, observes eighteen pnn- 
cipal errors m Wickliffe’s books, 
11.319 

Gregory XIII, pope, founder of the 
college of Rome, iv. 331. 


Gregory John, member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, ill. 28 
Greile, i. 413. 

Greis, i. 427 ^ 

Grendon, i. 413. 

Greneuile, 1 413. 

Greneway, Thomas, president of 
Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford, 
1561, 111. 16. 

Grensy, 1, 413. 

Grenvile, P. de, i. 430. 

Gresham college founded, iv. 407 
Gresham, sir Thomas, founds Gres- 
ham college, iv'' 407. 

Gres^y, 1. 413. 

Greuet, i 413. ^ 

Grevile, i. 426. 

GrSville, right hon. Francis, baron 
Brooke, dedicationof Eighth Book 
of the Church History to, iv. 127. 
GreviUe, Robt., secondbaron Brooke, 
prayer of before the battle of Lich- 
field, IV. 127. 

Grevyle, 1. 433. 

Grey of Wilton, lord, sent to recruit 
lord Russell in quelling the De- 
vonshire commotion in 1349, iv. 
46. his rejoinder to archbishop 
Whitgift’s plea for non-residents, 
v 121. 

Grey, I de, 1. 430. 

Grey, Fnars, order of, iii.258, note K 
Greyle, 1. 433. 

Greys, L de, 1 430 
Gnffin, Maurice, bishop of Roches- 
ter, death of, iv. 279. 

Grindal, Edmund, left the chief patt 
of his hbrary to Queen’s college, 
Oxford, ii. 293, note employed 
on the third edition of the Liturgy, 

IV. 27. one of the protestant dis- 
putants m 1559, 275. his death, 

V. 38 plea for his poverty, 59. 
sent as agent with a letter to 
Frankfort from the congregation 
of Strasburg, iv. 214. 

Gnuel, 1. 413 

Grouthead, or Grostete, Robert, bi- 
shop of Lincoln, how he got his 
surname, u. 181. writes a letter 
to Innocent IV, taxing him with 
extortion, &c , 182. the people’s, 
though not the pope’s saint, 183. 
Grysant, Gnmoald, Urban V, of 
Merton college, Oxford, n. 262. 
Grysant, William, 11 202 
Giialo, the pope's legate, collects a 
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vast sum of money of the clergy, 
li, i6o. 

Gualterus, Rodolphus, overtart sar- 
casm^of, respecting cardinal Wol- 
sey, iii. 26. 

Guest, Edmund, one of the protest- 
ant disputants in 1559, iv. 275. 
death 01, 403. 

Guisart, Gutter, coimte de Longue- 
vilie, i. 424. 

Gunsley, Robert, gives two exhibi- 
tions to University college, Ox- 
ford, u 192. 

Gunter, i. 426. * 

Gunter, Anne, impostor, v. 450. 

Gurdon, L 413. 

Gurley, or Guriy, i. 413. 

Gumay, i. 412. • 

Gurney, 1. 413. 

Gurney, Henry, monk ^of Hmton 
priory, pension allotted him by 
Hen^ VIII, iii. 454. 

Gurry, i. 413. 

Guthlake, St , the first Saxon ere- 
mite, 1. 248. 

Guzman, Pedro de, rector of the 
college of Valladohd, iv. 333 

Gwent, Mr., prolocutor, bnngs to 
the upper house of convocation 
a book containing the mala dog^ 
mata, 111. 127. signs the Articles 
of 159* 

Gwin, John, martyr, iv. 181. 

GyflTard, H., 1. 429, 432. 

Gygur, Jo., warden of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford, 1471, li. 202. 

dylbert, Robert, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1417, 11 202. bi- 
shop of London, 1436, 203. 

Gymnasia, a middle term betTidxt a 
school and an university, in. 453. 

H 

H, whether it be a letter, m. 264 

Hachet, i. 427 

Hacket, John, bishop of Lichfield, 
restores the cathedral, which had 
been destroyed m the civil wars, 11. 
43, note, one of the sub-committee 
in 1641, to settle religion, vi. 188. 
his speech m defence of deans 
and chapters, 196. well accepted, 
20T 

Hacket, William, character of,v 159. 
His monstrous opinions and prac- 
tices, th proclaimed by his two 
prophets, 160 an adventure with 


more boldness than discretion, 
161. his execution, %b, 

Hackweli, George, of Exeter college, 
Oxford, ii. 206. 

Haddock, George, hanged at Tyburn 
for treason, v. 73. 

Haddon, James, dean of Exeter, 
opposes the reduction of popery, 
IV. 164. goes to Strasburg, 
206. 

Haddon, Walter, D.C.L , president 
of M2^dalencollggd5 Oxford, 1532. 
u 46^ see 467, note quits his 
place, tv. 152. 

Hai, 1 427. 

Haine% Dr., dean of Exetei^ em- 
ployed on the first edition of the 
Liturgy, or rather of the Com^ 
mumon Service, iv. 27. 

Hamule, i. 427. 

Haket, or Hecket, 1 413, 427. 

Hake^l, Dr., built a chapel in 
Exeter college, ii. 265. account of 
him, %h, note ^ rector of that col- 
lege, 1642, 266. 

Hakm^on in Canterbury, annual 
value m 1379, li. 331. 

Hale, Thomas, martyr, iv. 18 1, 

Hales, Alexander ab, father of the 
schoolmen, master to Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, list 
of nis works, ii. 230, and note 

Hales, sir James, refuses to subscnbe 
to Edward the Sixth’s will, iv. 
148. severe treatment of, ih, note **. 
droums himself, ib. 

Hales, John, of Eaton, li 204, note®. 

Hales, sir Robert, lord prior of the 
hospital of St. John’s, slam m the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler, ii. 353. 

Halfden, King, a Danish pagan, 1. 
297. 

Hahngham, , a nonconformist, 

IV. 339. 

Hall, Dr Joseph, sent to the synod 
of Dort, V. 461 returns on ac- 
count of ill health, 466. his letter 
to Dr. Samuel Ward, 468 his let- 
ler to Ml. Fuller respecting the 
synod of Dort, 478. one of th3 
sub-committee to settle religion 
1641, VI. 188. 

Hall, WiBiam, senior fellow of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, conduct of to 
Mr. Leach, iv. 314 justly expel- 
led, 315. 

Hall, iuchard, canon and official of 
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the cathedral of St. Omer, death 
of, V. 340, 

Halse, John, provost of Onel col- 
lege, 1445, 11. 269. bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, 507. a cruel 
persecutor of the Lollards, ih, 

H^-seworth, Dr., a Romanist, cha- 
racter and death of, v. 328. 

Hamberg, William, provmcial of the 
Carmehtes, 1278, ui. 275. 

Hamelin, or Hamelyn, 1, 413, 427. 

Harney, Baldwin^ Eleventh Century 
of the Church History dedicated 
to, 1. 365, arms, ih 

Hamilton, sir Stephen, execute for 
rebellion, in. 380. 

Hamlyp, R., abbot of Athelney, his 
pension after the dissolution, in. 



fort on the Maine in queen Mary’s 


time, IV. 207. 

Hammond, Dr. Henry, of Magda- 
len college, Oxford, u. 467. sent 
for the kmg to debate the point of 
church government, vi. 290. 

Hammond, John, abbot of Battle, 
signs the Articles of 153d, in 159. 

Hammond, WiUiam, of Gilford, be- 
nefactor to Balliol college, n 190 

Hamond, king, a Danish pagan, 1. 
297. 

Hamound, i. 413. 

Hampton court conference, names 
of those employed m, v 266. pro- 
ceedings therein, 267, sqq. pro- 
duct of, 304 

Hamsterley, Ranulph, master of Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, 1509, 11. 
192. 

Hance aZaait-Hanz, Edward, an im- 
postor, V. 450. 

Hanesy, 1. 427. 

Hanlay, or Haulay, 1 413. 

Hanna, Henry de, provincial of the 
Carmelites, 1254, 1281, m 275. 

Hanson, Dr. H., causdessly in- 
veigheth against the Geneva notes 
to the Bible, v. 410 

Hanson, Thomas, arms of, li 162. 

Hantvile, 1. 427. 

Harcord, or Harecord, i. 413. 

Harcourt, Mr. justice, dies of the in- 
fection at Oxford in 1576, iv. 400 

Hardell, or Hardel, i 413 

Harding, Di , one of those who so- 
licited pope Plus the Fifth to ex- 


communicate queen Ehzabeth, iv. 

36s. 

Harding, Dr. John, presi;dent of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 1607, 
11. 467. one of the translators of 
the Bible, v. 372. 

Harding de Renale, a Christian 
Saxon, i 296. 

Harding, Thomas, a violent main- 
tamer of the popish religion, 11. 
367. returns into England, iv. 341. 

Hardul, H. i. 429. 

Harecourt, I de, i. 413, 429, 432. 

Harecourt, or Haicourt, le sire de, 
i 424 ^ 

Harecurte, 1. 42 

Harewell, i. 413. ^ 

Hargrave, Christopher, rector of 
Lincoln college, Oxford, 1556, li. 
4x9. ^ 

Harley, John, bishop of Hereford, 
1553- member of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, li/ 466. withdraws 
from parliament, mass being about 
to be celebrated, iv. 163. 

Harman, Nicholas, of Christ Church 
college, Oxford, 111 30. 

Harmer, J ohn, warden of Winchester 
college, one of the translators of 
the Bible, v 374 

Harold Haiefoot, succeeds his father 
Canute, i. 371, and see note r. 

Harold usurpeth the crown after the 
death of Edward the Confessor, 
X 395* 

Harper, Thomas, warden of Mertpn 
college, Oxford, 11 202. 

Harpsfield, John, archdeacon of 
London, prolocutor, preaches the 
Latin sermon before the convoca- 
tion, IV. 237 

Harpsfield, Nich , [Alan Cope,] a vio- 
lent mamtainer of the popish re- 
hgion, 11. 367. chosen prolocutor 
in the convocation of 1559, iv. 270. 
death of, v. 9. and character, 

Harpsworth, Dr ,1 160. 

Harpur, Richard, benefactor to 
Brasenose college, Oxford, n. 509. 

Harris, Dr , warden of Winchester, 
11. 368. 

Harris, Mr , of Hanwell, one of the 
Assembly of dmnes who met at 
Westminster 1643, vi, 248. ^ 

Hams, Richard, principal of Biase- 
nose college, Oxford, 1573, n. 

509 
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Hams, William, of Lmcoln college, 
Oxford, hib writings much es- 
teem^ by the papists, u 410. 
deathV, V. 257. 

Harrison, Mr , attends a meeting of 
nonconformists m Northampton, 
V 164. 

Harnson, Mr., vice-master of Tnnity 
college, Cambridge, one of the 
translators of the Bible, v. 372. 

Harnson, Richard, a pedagogue, as- 
sistant to Robert Brown, in in- 
veighing against bishops, &c„ v. 
67. ^ 

Harsnet, Samuel, archbishop of 
York, death of, vi. 88. 

Hart, John, a Jesmt, pardoned by 
queen Elizabeth, v. 73 * 

Hart hall, Oxford, founded by bi- 
shop Stapleton, but net endowed, 
u, 264. 

Harvey, Daniel, high sheriff of Sur- 
rey, Section V. of Book IX. of the 
Church History dedicated to, v. i. 

Harvy, 1. 427 

Harwood, George, one of the feof- 
fees to buy m impropnationa, vi 
67 

Hasard, 1. 427. 

Hasser, 1. 427. 

Hastark, G. de, 1. 429. 

Hastings, I, de, 1. 413, 429. 

Hastmgs, J ohn, bachelor of theology 
in Christ Church college, Oxford, 
m. 28. 

Ifestyng, 1. 431. 

Hatfield, Thomas, bishop of Dur- 
ham, Isuilds a college for Durham 
monks m Oxford, iv. 239. 

Hatton, su: Chnstopher, master of 
first frmts’ ofiice, his death from 
grief in consequence of arrears 
demanded of him by queen Ehza- 
beth, m. 17 1. subsenber for mo- 
deration to nonconformists, v 33. 
archbishop Whitgift’s gratidatory 
letter to him, 34. 

Haukesworth, Wilham de, provost 
of Oriel college, Oxford, 1347, 11 
369 

Haulay, Robert de, slam in the abbey 
church of Westminster, 11. 348. 

Haunsard, or Hansaid, H. de, i. 
413^ 427> 429» 432- 

Haunteney, 1. 413. 

Haurell, 1* 413 

Haustlayng, 1 433 


Hautevile, G de, i, 429 

Hautevyle, 1. 432. 

Hauteyn, H , 1. 429, 432. 

Have you any workfor the Cooper,” 
a pamphlet printed by W aldegrave, 
V. 129. 

Havel, 1. 427. 

Hawarden, John, pnncipai of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, 1547, n. 
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Hawisia, third prioress of Clerken- 
well, in. 288 • * 

Hawkins, Robert, nonconformist, 
cited before bishop Gnndal, iv. 
33^. his answer, 340. 

Hawkins, Thomas, provc^t o£.Oriel 
college, ii 269 « 

Hay, James, first earl of Carhsle, 
mumficence of king James to, ii. 
31 1, note. 

Hay, James, second earl of Carlisle, 
Fourth Book of the Church His- 
tory dedicated to, li- 311. 

Haye, or Hay, le sire de la, i. 

Haycock, Richard, fellow of New 
college, Oxford, preached in his 
dreams Latin sermons against the 
hierarchy, but afterwards recant- 
ed, V. 450 

Haynes, Wilham, provost of Oriel 
college, 1340, u. 269. 

Haywood, Gaspar, son of the emi- 
nent epigrammatist, one of those 
who were pardoned and sent be- 
yond sea, V. 73. 

Heafen-feld, Haledon, 1. 198. 

Heahfnd, pnest of Selsey, i. 281. 

Heahstan, abbot of London, 1. 281. 

Heaie, or iEsculapius, a Saxon de- 
ity, destroyed by Augi'»stine, 1 165. 

Heath, Nich., bishop of Rochester, 
appomted to peruse the translation 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 111 
198. deprived of his see, iv, 68. 
character of him, IV 19 1. chosen 
one of the moderators m the dis- 
putation of 1559, 375. visited by 
the queen after his deprivation, 
281. 

Heathobald, deacon of Hereford, i. 
281. 

Heathoberh, pnest of Rochester, 1. 
281. 

Hedge, Willmus.. procurator for the 
clergy of Norwich, signs the Ar- 
ticles of 1536, 111 160 
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Heigh Netbury, church of, its an- 
nual value in 1379, 35®* 

Heile, a Saxon deity, correspondent 
with ^sculapius, 1. 138. 

Heiworth, prebend of, annual value 
of in 1379, 11 331. 

Heiworth, William, bishop of Co- 
ventry and Lichfield, translated 
thither from being abbot of St. 
Alban’s, li 432. 

Hellier, Wilham, archdeacon of 
Barnstaple, ^appomted one of the 
fellows of Chelsea college, v. 391. 

Hellingham, John, separates from 
the congregation at Frankfort and 
goes to Geneva, iv. 221. c 

Hellye??, Thomas, a monk of Hinton 
priory, pension allotted him by 
Henry v III., in. 434. 

Helmsteed, one of the lesser gods of 
the Saxons, i 139 

Helyoun, W. de, 1. 430, 433. 

Hempsted, Richard, pnor of Lan- 
thony, signs the Articles of 1536, 
ui. 159. 

Henderson, Alexander, one of those 
who attended at the Assembly of 
divines, 1643, vi. 250. 

Hengham, Ralph de, judge in Kmg’s 
Bench, temp. Edward I, u. 212 

Hengist, king of Kent, 1. 93. 

Henile, i. 427. 

Hennage, George, dean of Lincoln, 
signs the Articles of 1536,111, i6o. 

Henoure, i. 413. 

Henncus Abbas de Gratus, signs 
the Articles of 1536, iii. 159. 

Henry of Huntingdon, his censure 
of Anselm, ii. 70 

Henry of Blois, brother of king 
Stephen, and bishop of Winches- 
ter, the most considerable clergy- 
man of England in his tune, n, 
84 calls a council at Wmchester, 

85. 

Henry I, why named Beauclerk, 11. 
36 succeeds Rufus, and is crown- 
ed, 49 marries Maud, daughter 
of king Malcolm, 33. Ins dispute 

^ with Anselm, 62, sqq parts 
with his investing of bishops, 63, 
death, 75. 

Henry II, succeeds to the crown, li. 
91 his character, 93, and note ^ 
compiles the body of the common 
law, 94. parcels England into six di- 
insions, il demohshes many cas- 


tles, 95. incensed with Becket, 98. 
but by mediation offnends Becket 
IS reconciled to him, 10^. com- 
plains of being affronted hy him, 
103. heavy penance performed by 
him for consenting to Becket’s 
death, 106. is afflicted at the un- 
dutifulness of his son Henry, iii. 
the far extended monarchy m his 
reign, 116 dies, unfortunate m 
his family, 118. 

Henry III, succeeds his father 
king John, li. 137 under tutors 
and governors, w, by wEat means 
hey^o quickly recovered his kmg- 
dom, 158. ffiincipal design of 
Fuller in writing his life, 139. his 
rWarkable prohibition of papal 
appeals, 164. his offer to repress 
papal oppression, 176. bettered 
by affliction, t86 reforms his 
faults, ih the serenity of his death, 
and solemnity of his bunal, 198. 
his cruelty to the Jews, 228. 

Henry IV, bloody against poor 
Chnstians, yet asserts his power 
against the pope’s encroachments, 
u. 390. issues a warrant for the 
burnmg of Sautre, 396. farewell 
to, 412. 

Henry V, clergy jealous of his ac- 
tivity, 11. 413. divert it on a war 
with France, 413. death and cha- 
racter of, 420, 21. nunnery of 
Sion built and endowed by him, 

421 ^ 

Henry VI, councillors appomted 
by parhament during his minority, 
ii 422. gave four alien priones to 
All Souls’ college, Oxford, 449. 
founds Eton college, 451. con- 
quered in a battle at Towton, 
Notts, and flees into Scotland, 468. 
returns, IS routed, and impnsoned, 
470. brought out of the Tower, 
and restored again to wear the 
royal robes, not so much as his 
own garments, but as the livery 
of the earl of Warwick’s liberty, 
473 pardons one who had thrust 
a sword into his side, when he 
was prisoner in the Tower ib. 
cruelly put to death, 474. mira- 
cles wrought by, 304 reasons 
why he was not sainted, 305, a 
brace of miracles wrought by, 304, 
5®5 
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Henry VII, c/owned on the field of 
battle, 11. 49^. mames lady Eliza- 
beth daughter of Edward IV,, ih, 
his sjkfold title to the crown, th. 
benefactor to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, 466, desires Heniy vL 
to be sainted, 502. submissive to 
the pope, 506, severe to the 
VICIOUS clergy, 507, covetousness 
of. 111. II. nad no share in the 
monies levied for indulgences, i&. 
note ^ founded the Savoy hospital, 
12. death, ih. converts a pnest 
and af 4 erwards%oiders him to be 
burnt, 11. 56S.*prayers printed by 
his command, i^ 21. * 

Henry VIII, succeeds his father, 
ill. 12. mames Katharine, rehct 
of his brother, ib. and note 
wntes against Luther,^2 styled 
by the pope Defender of the Faith, 
ib. his jester’s reply, 23. proceed- 
ing respectmg his marriage ’with 
Katharine of Arragon, 34, and 
sqq his love letters to Anna 
Bole3m, kept m the Vatican, 43. 
deluded with delays, 51. is di- 
vorced from Kathanne of Arra- 
gon, 73. his answer to the York 
convocation, 77. disputes with 
Lambert, 172, justly blamed for 
enactmg the Six Articles, 177. is 
divorced firom Anne of Cleves, 
176. reparation he makes her, ib. 
compared with king Jehu, 177. 
mamed to Katharine Parr, 21 1. 
•his will, 214 — 229 when it was 
made, 229. much of arbitranness 
in it, 232. httle of it performed, 
233 his disease and manner of 
his death, 234. his hope expressed 
by speechless gestures, 235 . death, 
ib. his nces and virtues, ib why 
his monument never perfected, 
236. bones of, abused, 237. plea- 
sant story of, 340. profuse gifts 
and grants of, 438 his engage- 
ment to hberality, ib. gives a re- 
ligious house to Mrs, Cornwallis 
for presenting him with a dish of 
puddings, 440. augments the 
crown revenues, 442. founded 
five new bishoprics, tb monks’ 
places turned into prebends, 443. 
grammar schools founded by him, 
444 hospitals by him conferred 
on London, tb Trinity college, 


Cambridge, and professors’ places 
endowed, ib. Leland employed by 
him to survey, collect, and pre- 
serve antiqmties, 445 intelligen- 
cers bred by him beyond the seas, 
447. good nature of m pajung 
pensions to monks and nuns, *6. 
epistle of, IV. 21. 

Henry, piince, son of James I, pre- 
sent at the Hampton court con- 
ference, V 274. death and prayer 
of, 430. commendsttions of, 431. 

Henry, prince palatine of Rhine, 
his bopnty to the English exiles, 
1V.C30, 

Hense,^!. 427. 

Henshaw, Henry, rector of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, 1558, ii. 

Hercy, i 413. 

Herbert, bishop of Thetford, his si- 
momacal flattery, 11. 42. 

Herbert, Philip, fourth earl of Pem- 
broke, attends the meeting of the 
divines at Westmmster, 1643, vi 
249. 

Hereberht, priest of Sydnacester, i 
281. 

Herebrace, 1. 427. 

Heremle, i, 427. 

Herioun, i. 413. 

Herle, Charles, one of the Assembly 
of Divmes who met at Westmin- 
ster, 1643, vi. 248 

Herne, i. 413. 

Hemeys, or Hemays filz, Robert, 
due d’ Orleans, i. 424. 

Herold, John, of St. Andrew’s, Nor- 
thampton, pension to, after the 
dissolution, m. 458. 

Herst, chapel of, its annual value m 
i379» 350- 

Herst, John, burnt at Canterbur}% 
IV. 194. 

Herthus, a Saxon god, 1. 139. 

Herveus, first bishop of Ely, ii. 73 

Heton, Dr. Martin, bishop of Ely, 
death of, v. 399- 

Heyhn, Dr., i. 3 note of Magda- 
len college, Oxford, 11 467. 

Hibernia, mistaken for Hibena, an*^^ 
confounded with Britain, 1. ii. 

Hide, Thomas, a violent maintamer 
of the popish religion, 11, 367 

Hieronymus de Nuguths, an Italian, 
gets the see of Worcester, 11. 501. 

Higgs, Dr., li. 204 

High commission, against noncon- 
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formists, arguments for and against 
It, V. 105, sqq. 

High commission court put down, 
VI. 207. 

Hilary, St., bishop of Poictiers,i. 74. 
his marriage in bar to his episco- 
pal functions, lii. 68. 

Hilary point, named after St. Hi- 
lary, bishop of Poictiers, 1. 75. 

Hilda, abbess of Streoneshalh, 
(Whitby,) procures a council to 
compose th^' controversy respect- 
ing Easter, 1.^218. moderatress 
at it, %b. character of, 223. mira- 
cle, imputed to, ih, ^ 

Hildejiirand, v. Gregory VIL 

Hildersjiam, Arthur, chosen with 
others, to present the presbytenan 
petition to king and parhament, 

V. 265, minister of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, death of, vi. 83 his long 
and assiduous preaching, 85 

Hildrebron, W. de, i. 340. 

Hill, Thomas, one of the sub-com- 
mittee in 1641 to settle rehgion, 

VI. 188 one of the Assembly of 
divines who met at Westminster 
in 1643, 248. 

Hdl, Wdter, warden of New college, 
Oxford, 1475, 11. 367. 

Hilsey, John, bishop of Rochester, 
for the reformation, 111 138 signs 
the Articles of 1536, 159 

Hilton, John, separates from the 
congregation of Frankfort, and 
goes to Geneva, iv. 221 m con- 
vocation abjureth his heretical 
opmions, V. 86. penance imposed 
upon him, 80. 

Himner, Dr., chancellor of Durham, 
IV. 192 ^ 

Hin, a monk of Glassenbury, 1. 


j97- 

Hinlvemius, a monk of Glassenbury, 


Hinton, priory of, list of pensions 
granted to the pnor and monks 
of,m 454 

Hippohus, Wolfgangus, Lynde- 
wode’s Constitutions levised by, 
u 436. 

Hobbys, Thomas, warden of All 
Souls’ college, Oxford, 1494, li. 


449 

Hodges, Nathaniel, one of the As- 
sembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi 248. 


Hodgeson, Hugh, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, i^sg, ii. 294. 

Hoel Dha, lang of Wales, 1. 19. 
holds a national council? for all 
Wales, 347 laws made at, ib, 
confirmed by the pope, 348. 

Hoile, Joshua, master of University 
college, Oxford, 1648, 11 192. 

Holbeach, Henry, bishop of Lincoln, 
employed in the first edition of 
the Liturgy, or rather Commu- 
mon-service, iv. 27. 

Holcot, Elias, waraen of Merton 
college, Oxford^ 1438, in 202. 

Holcot, l^bert, oip^e ^f the school- 
mfii, sudden death of, 11 237. re- 
sisted the Franciscans about the 
conception of the Virgin Mary, 

Hol^a,ThQfi., a mendicant, preaches 
at Paul’s-cross that Christ was a 
beggar, 11. 473. 

Holdsworth, Dr. Richard, one of 
the sub-committee m 1641, to 
settle religion, vi. 188. 

Holford, John, knt., commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Cheshire, 111. 168. 

Holgate, Robert, bishop of Llandaff, 
appointed to revise the translation 
of the Epistles of Peter, 111. 198. 
deprived, iv. 163 

Holiday, Dr. Barten, of Christ 
Chnst, Oxford, 111. 29 

Holland, Henry, fellow of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, iv. 241. 

Holland, Seth, warden of All SouJ^’ 
college, Oxford, 1553, 4^- 

Holland, Thomas, rector of Exeter 
college, Oxford, 1392, 11 266 one 
of the translators of the Bible, v 

372 

Holhngham, J ohn, resident at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, in Q. Mary's 
time, iv. 207. 

Holt, John, president of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, 1629, m. 
16. 

Holyhead, why so called, 1 73. 

Holyman, John, bishop of Bristol, 
character of him, iv 18 1. death 
of, 279 

Homihes, an article to confirm those 
made in king Edwaid’s reign, iv. 
323 ranked into two forms, those 
made in king Edward's reign, 323 
as also those m queen Elizabeth's 
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rei^, 324. 'use of them, their 
authentic^ necessity questioned, 
ib, 

Hommejkor Houme, le sire du, 1. 
422. 

Honeywood, Wilham, Section IV. 
Book IX. of the Church History 
dedicated to, iv. 334. 

Hononus, pope, ineffectual letter of, 
i. 199. 

Honours in Canterbury pnory, why 
so named not known, ni, 31 1. 

Hood, Dr. Paul, rector of Lincoln 
coHegey. Oxford^ 1620, 11. 419. 

Hooker, John, a ™ter, of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, ji, 466. . 

Hooker, Richard, a learned writer, of 
Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford 

III. 16 contest between him and 
Mr. Travels, v. 177 l^is charac- 
ter, 178. his manner of preaching, 
183. death of, 235. did not die a 
bachelor, ib note ^ 

Hooper, John, returns to England 
on the accession of Edward VI , 

IV. 9. favourer of nonconformity, 
62. refuses to wear the episcopal 
habit when made bishop of Gio- 
cester, 63. king Edward’s letter 
of dispensation for, 64. but is 
forced at last, 67. why imprisoned, 
68. defended for keeping Worces- 
ter m commendam, ib. 

Hooper, Robert, master of Baliiol 
college, 1363, u. 190. 

Hopkins, John, translates the Psalms 
<into Enghsh metre, iv. 73. 

Hopkyns, James, of St. Andrew’s, 
Northampton, pension to, after 
the dissolution, m. 458. 

Hopton, bishop of Norwich, un- 
merciful m ms idsitation, iv. 187. 
death of, 275. 

Hord, Edmund, prior of Hmton, 
pensioned, &c., by kmg Henry 
V III , ni. 454. 

Horne, Robert, resident at Zurich 
in queen Mary’s time, iv. 207. 
chosen reader of Hebrew by the 
congregation of Frankfort, 219. 
quits his place, 223 with his party 
protests against the newdisciplme, 
226. one of the protestant dispu- 
tants in I559> 27s suit between 
him and Bonner, 333. legality of 
his episcopacy cleared by statute, 
337. death of, 405 


Hondey, John, president of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, 1448, ii 
466. 

Horsey, John, knt., commissioner 
for ratmg ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Somersetshire, ui. 168. 

Hospites, what they were, in. 320. 

Hotham, John de, provost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, li. 294 

Hoveden, Robert, warden of All 
Souls’ college, Oxford, 1571, 11 
449. • 

Houell, 1. 413. • 

Howard, Charles, earl of Notting- 
ham, rWembered the consecra- 
tion of archbishop Parker, iv. 292, 

Howard, Henry, earl of Surrey, i. 
126. ** 

Howard, lady Frances, her divorce 
from the earl of Essex, divided 
the bishops in their judgments, v. 

432- 

Howel, James, an elegant wnter, of 
Jesus college, Oxford, iv. 370. 

Howell, Thomas, bishop of Bristol, 
of Jesus college, Oxford, iv. 370 

Howson, Dr. John, appointed one 
of the fellows of Chelsea college, 

V. 390. 

Hoymes, Hoimes, or Hiesmes, et 
Darques, Gml, conte de, i. 424. 

Hubert, 1. 437. 

Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
entertams kmg John and his 
queen, u. 139. mdiscreet emula- 
tion of the kmg, ib, death of, ib 
note c. 

Huddleston, William, abbot of Strat- 
ford, signs the Articles of 1336, 
ui 159. 

Huldhynse, 1. 432. 

Hull, John, aumtor to commission- 
ers for ratmg ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Devonshire, in. 168. 

Humchampe, 1. 427. 

Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, of 
Balhol college, Oxford, li. 190 
chosen protector to his nephew, 
Henry VI., 422. death of, 456. 
remarks on the saying to dine 
with duke Humphrey,” ib, and 
note®. 

Humphrey, Dr Lawrence, president 
of Magaden college, Oxford, 1561 , 
11. 460^, forced to forsake his col- 
lege, iv. 133 resident at Zunch, 
207 no loser by his thiee books 
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“ Optimates,” Philo de Nobili- 
tate,” and “ Ongen de recta fide/’ 
230 character of him, 329. say- 
ing of queen Elizabeth to him, ih» 
note o. death of, v. 232. 
Humsnigore, Richard de, benefactor 
to Balliol college, Oxford, u. 190. 
Hunfnd, deacon of Helmham, 1 281 
Hunne, Richard, murdered in Lol- 
lard’s tower, lii, 14. 

Huntingdon, Hugh Oliver, prior of, 
signs the Articles of 1536, m 159. 
Huntington, JcUin, flies to Stras- 
burg, IV, 206 ^ 

Hus, 1. 427. 

Hiisay,i.433 

Huse, I de la, 1. 430. 

HusCj’R. de la, i 430. 

Husee, or Husie, 1. 413, 433. 
Hussee, sir James, a learned writer, 
of New college, Oxford, ii. 367. 
Husse, Edmund,^ confrere of the 
knights hospitallers, pension 
granted to him, m, 457. 

Hussey, Isabel, twenty-third prioress 
of ClerkenweU, iu. 288. 

Hussey, lord, beheaded for the Lin- 
colnshire rebellion, m. 379 
Hussy, 1, 427, 

Hutchenson, Dr,, one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, v. 374, 
Hutchinson, Leonard, master of 
University college, Oxford, 1518, 
11. 192 

Hutchinson, Ralph, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, 1590, iv 
241. 

Hutton, Luke, son of Dr. Hutton, 
prebendary of Durham, death of, 
V 35<^- 

Hutton, Matthew, archbishop of 
York, giVes an hundred marks to- 
wards the enlargmg of Trinity 
college, of which he was a fellow, 
V. 355, death of, ib, his charac- 
ter, 356. founded an hospital in 
the north and endowed it with the 
yearly revenue of 35Z , 357. 
Hutton, sir Thomas, son of arch- 
^ bishop Hutton, u. 356. 

Hutton, sirTimothy,shenff of York- 
shire, son of archbishop Hutton 
11 356. 

Hyde, nigh Winchester, abbey of. 
Its value at the dissolution, 111 
330, arms of, 403 by whom and 
to whom granted, 500 m consi- 


deration of what, io, tenure and 
rent of, ih presen^. owner of, %b. 

Hygberht, abbot of Lichfield, i 281 

Hygberht, abbot of Woncester, i. 
281. 

Hygden, Bnan, benefactor to Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, 11. 509 

Hygdon, John, or Hygden, D.D., 
president and benefactor to Mag- 
dalen coDege, Oxford, 1516, 11. 
466* first dean of Christ Chnst, 
1324, lii. 28. a great persecutor 
of poor Protestants, 29. cardinal 
Wolsey borrows 200/1^ of him, 
31* o ^ 

Hyldebrond, 1. 432? 

Hynoys, 1. 432 

Hyregaam, a monk of Glastonbury, 

l. 97. 

A 

I. 

lardin, 1. 427. 

Ibis ad Csesarem,” a book written 
by Mr. Yates of Norfolk, against 
Mr Mountague, vi. 21, 

Ida, king of Northumberland, 1. 95. 

Iltutus, abused with monkish for- 
geries, 1 1 17 

Image worship in England, 1. 250. 

Images of saints not to be reve- 
renced, m. 130. to be put out of 
the church, 13 1. article concern- 
ing, 154 

Impropriation feoffees, questioned, 
VI. 86. their first accusation, tb 
their answer, ib. a second charge 
against them, 87. are overthrov^, 

Ina, king of the West Saxons, eccle- 
siastical laws of, i. 232. his fine 
and rent to the church, 253. 

Indulgences, granted by the pope, 

m. 99. 

Infirmanum,orfirmory in an abbey, 
111. 308. 

Ingleden, Thomas, benefactor to 
Magdalen college, Oxfoid,ii 466. 

Inglefield, sir Francis, one of the de- 
prived in queen Elizabeth’s time, 
IV 284 bountiful benefactor to 
the college of Valladolid, 354. 
privileges obtained by him for the 
English cathohcs from pope Gre- 
gory XIII, ib. 

Injunctions of Edward VI. in r547, 
IV 10. observations on, 18. 

Innocency, the best armour, 11 387 
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Innocent I, quotation from, respect- 
mg churches founded by St. Peter, 
1. 9 ntte 

Innocent III, sends two letters of 
contrary tempers to king John, ii. 
141. interdicts the whole king- 
dom, 142. 

Innocent IV, grants a pension to 
sir RegmddMohun, and makes 
him a count apostolic, n. 178, 80, 

^‘Institution of a Chnstian Man,” 
when first published, iv. 21. 

Interdiction, England’s sad case 
under, u. 143.* two grand eiOfects 
wrought by, 144 ^ 

lort, or Jort, le sire de, 1. 421. 

Ireland, anciently the seminary* of 
samts, V. 1 71. 

Isabel, queen, wife of II, 

remark on her, u. 261. denounces 
war against her husband, 270. of- 
fers 2000?. for the head of the 
younger Spencer, %h, 

IsabeH, eighth prioress of Clerken- 
well, m. 288. 

Isidore, St., 1. 10 note®*. 

Islm, Simon, fourth archbishop of 
Canterbury, ii. 306. founds Can- 
terbury college, Oxford, th. 

Italians good at getting and holdmg, 
ii. 501. 

Ithamar, bishop of Rochester, 1. 210 

Ivie, William, canon of St. Paul’s, 
champion agamst Mendicants, 11. 
476. 


Jackson, Mr., a nonconformist, iv 
3 ^ 5 - 

Jackson, Thomas, president of Cor- 
pus Christi college, Oxford, 1630, 
ih 16. 

Jack Straw, rebellion of, 11. 351 
beheaded, 357. 

JaU, a prison for incorrigible monks, 
in. 309. 

James, Dr , makes a motion in the 
Convocation 1625, that all the 
manuscript fathers m thelibranes 
of the universities and elsewhere 
m England might be perused, 
and the places in them corrupted 
in popish editions be faithfrOly 
printed accordmg to the ancient 


copies, vi 20. 

James, St , killed by Herod, 1 1 1 
what gave the begmnmg to his 
preacMng in Britain, ih. 
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James, kmg of Scotland, writes m 
favour of the nonconformists, v 
155. endows Dublin college with 
good land m Ulster, 174. suc- 
ceeds queen Elizabeth as king of 
England, 258. sends a welcome 
message to the episcopal party, 
258. his speech at the Hampton 
court Conference, 267. a great 
church lover, 323. his bountiful 
grant to Ripon, 33^7. appoints a 
new translation <Jf the Bible, 370. 
his ins^ctionsto the translators, 
3741 his mortmain and personal 
benefaction to Chelsea coll^, 
389 his letters to the archbishop 
respectmg it, 391. princely care 
taken by him for the seasonable 
suppression of the dangerous doc- 
tnne of Conradus Vorstius, 412. 
reasons moving kmg James to op- 
pose him, 413. setteth forth a de- 
claration agamst Vorstius, 417 
discourse between king J ames and 
Bartholomew Legate, 419. his 
dexterity m detectmg impostors, 
451. his declaration for liberty on 
the Lord’s day, 452. vanous ef- 
fects of it, %h. his care to regulate 
preachmg, 552. his directions re- 
spectmg, 553. falls sick, 568. a 
plaster applied to his wnsts, ih. a 
juhp given him without the adince 
of ms physicians, 369 catechised 
on his death-bei 571. his death, 
%h. of a peaceable nature, 572 elo- 
quent, %b. his wit piercing, 573. 
judicious,-bountiful, and merciful, 
* 5 . his funeral, vi. 9. parallel be- 
tween him and kmg Solomon, lo. 

James, Thomas, of Buntmgford, 
arms of, m. 47 

James, William, master of Univei- 
sity college, Oxford, 1572, u 192. 
dean of Christ Church, 1584, in. 
28. bishop of Durham, ih death 
of, V. 443. 

Januile, or Jamule, 1. 413 

Jarden, 1. 413, 

Jasperude, or Jaspervile, 1 413. 

Jay, 1. 413 

JeiFem Dr., chancellor to the bishop 
of Salisbury, cruelty of, iv. 18 1. 

Jehan, or John, le sire de S., 1 
422. 

Jeniels, 1. 413. 

Jenkes, Rowland, a popish book- 
M m 
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seller, indicted for dispersing 
scandalous pamphlets, iv. 399. 

- Jerconuise, 1. 413. 

Jerom, WiUiam, bachelor of dmnity, 
hanged, lii. 394. 

JerusEdem, prior of, the chief baron 
m England, in. 327. 

Jervis, father George, a Benedictme 
at VaUadohd, v. 98. 

Jervys, Jac , warden of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford,^ 1 559, ii. 203. bene- 
factor to, lb, ^ 

Jesop, Dr., benefactor j:o Merton 
college, li. 203. 

Jesnats, different from Jesuits, 111. 
29^, why so called, 291, see note® 

Jesmtesses, when and where they 
began, in. 498. 

Jesuits, order of, founded by Igna- 
tius Loyola, in. 290. the best but- 
tresses of the Ronush Church, 
292. their policy, %b, in England 
like astrologers in Rome, 293. 
their two most flounshmg con- 
vents, where, ib. gaping for the 
Benedictmes^ lands m England, 
499. defeated by father Roberts 
and others, 300. arguments pro 
and cm whether Jesuits are to be 
put to death, iv. 459. beginning 
of the schism between them and 
the seculars, v. 204. the black 
character of, painted with the pen 
of a secular pnest, 251. count 
Gondomar procures the enlarge- 
ment of them, 532. 

Jesus college, 0 :aord, founded by 
Dr. Hugh Price, iv.*368. 

Jewel, John, of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, O^ord, lii, 16. pens the 
first congratulatory letter to queen 
Mary, IV 150. driven out of his 
college, 155. his great fall, 158. 
his seasonable and smcere reco- 
very, 159. one of the protestant 
disputants in 1559, 275. made 
bishop of Sahsbury, 310. his an- 
swer to Scipio, a gentleman of 
•r Vemce, ib. death of, 379. praise 
of^ 380 

Jews, their first coming mto Eng- 
land, 11. 33 grew rich Jiy usury, 
34. favoured by king William I, 
ib, and much more by Rufus, his 
son, ib damnable extortioners, 
192. their principal residence in 
London, 221 the justicer of, 2 2 2 


the high pnest or presbyter of, 
223. copy of patent granted to 
him by king John, gnping 
usurers, 224. their rapaciousnesa 
and tenaciousness, 225. might 
purchase houses, ib, lay excom- 
munication of, what it was, 226. 
unfortunate at feasts and frays, ib, 
a sad Jewish jubilee, 227. London 
wall built with Jewish stones, ib, 
cruelty of Henry III. to, 228, the 
wonder of their speedy recruiting 
their estates, 2^.9. crowds of coun- 
terfeit convert^ 250. misdemea- 
nors charged on, ih, suffered to 
depart the kingdom, 232. king 
'‘Edward 1. seizes on their estates, 
232. 

Joan of Kent, see Bocher, Joan. 

Johannes Scotus, birthplace of, i. 

307. Wales Its nght to his birth, 

308. miserably murdered by his 
scholars, 309. unmartyred by 
Baromus, 310. confounded with 
other of his namesakes, 31 1. 

John a Lasco, of Poland, his request 
to Edward VI, iv. 74. 

John of Beverley, St., miracle work- 
ing of, 1 252. 

John, duke of Bedford, ilncle to 
Henry VL, manages martial mat- 
ters beyond the seas, u. 422. 

John, king, seizes on the crown, 
11. 136. receives two letters from 
pope Iimocent III, 141. re- 
turns an answer full of stonsach 
and animosity, %b, which causes 
an mterdiction of the whole kmg- 
dom, 142. his innocence and the 
pope’s injustice in these proceed- 
ings, 144 excommunicated by 
name, 145. yet is blessed with 
good success under the pope’s 
curse, 146, his cruelty to a Jew 
of Bristol, 147. prophecy of Peter 
Wakefield against him, ib, his 
submission to the pope, 148 
grants the kingdom of England 
and Ireland to Innocent III, 149. 
on his knees surrenders the crown 
of England to Pandulph, x^o. his 
brawl with the banished bishops, 
152. the barons rebel against 
him, 153. sends an unworthy em- 
bassy to the king of Morocco, 
154, but see note® lamentable 
death of, 156 his character, 156-7 
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Johnsoiij Firancis, master ofXJniver- 
sity college, Oxford, 1655, ii. 
192. • 

Jolmson, Mr., attends a meeting of 
nonconformists in Northampton, 
V. 164. 

Johnson, Peter, narrative of the 
burning of St. Paul’s steeple m 
1561, penned by, iv. 313, note K 

Johnson, Robert, a pnest executed 
at London, iv. 466. 

Joseph of Arimathea, coining of in- 
to Bnta^n, i, 16^ tradition of can- 
not be traceS^higher than the Con- 
quest, i. 17, note/, rejected alto- 
gether by StiUingfleet, ib, fable of 
his being kejgt in a wall, beneath 
confutation, li. 446. 

Jourdeman, Margaret, tb^ witch of 
Eye, burnt for witchcraft, u. 
428. 

Jude, Leo, the Exposition on the 
Revelations vmtten by him in 
German, and translated by Ed- 
mund Allen, IV. 13, note. 

Juhus, martyr, 1 53. 

Justices, itinerant, when first ap- 
pointed, n. 94, and note 

Justification, article of, ui 153. 

Justus, a Roman, made bishop of 
Rochester by St. Augustine, 1. 
167. goes into France, 1. 176. re- 
turns to England, 177. 

Juxon, Wilham, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, 1621, de- 
pnved by the parhamentary visi- 
tors, but restored, 1660, iv. 241. 
bishop of London, tb, made lord 
treasurer, vi. 105 his commend- 
able carriage, 107. 

K. 

Kamais, 1. 427. 

Kancey, i 413, 

Kanovile, G. de, 1. 429. 

Karre, 1. 413. 

Karrowe or Karron, 1. 413. 

Karvile, C. de, 1, 429. ^ 

Karvile, Nicolas, resident at Zurich 
in queen Mary’s time, iv. 207. 

Kathanne, dowager, rehct of pnnce 
Arthur, married to Henry VIII, 
ui. 12 her dowry, 13, note®, her 
speech on being summoned before 
Wolsey and Campegius,37, leaves 
the court, will not return, and is 
pronounced contumacious, 38. 


sting in her speech, 39 death and 
character of, 119. 

Katharine de Valois, daughter to 
Charles VI. of France, widow of 
king Henry V, marned to Owen 
ap Tudor, n. 421. her own desire 
tnat her body should never be 
buned, 422. but the story told 
otherwise other authors, ib, 

Kayen, or Cahien, Hamonde, 1. 
421. • 

Kele, W., warden <ff AH Souls’ col- 
lege, Oxford, 1445, u. 449. 

Kaunti 1 413. 

Kayle, Henry, provost of One! col- 
lege, u, 269. 

Keby, St., a zealous as8erter*of the 
punty of religion against the poi- 
son of Ananism, i. 74 

Keine, 1 413. 

Kernes, 1 427 

Keith, William, resident at Frankfort 
on the Maine in queen Mary’s 
time, iv. 207. 

Kelbam, provincial of the Carmelites, 
1343 and 1354, m. 273 

Kelke, John, separates from the 
congregation of Frankfort, and 
goes to Geneva, iv 221. 

Kelke, Roger, resident at Zuncb m 
queen Mary’s time, iv. 207, 

Kelhson, Matthew, rector of Douay 
coHege, 1624, iv. 350. sets forth 
a treatise of the dignity and ne- 
cessity of bishop and secular cler- 
gy, VI. 71. 

Kernes, 1. 427. 

Kempe, John, bishop of London, 
appointed privy counciUor to 
Henry VI, u. 422. archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1432, u. 202. 

Kendal, George, of Exeter college, 
Oxford, n. 266. 

Kenelre, 1. 413. 

KenmghaH, Jo. provincial of the 
Carmehtes, 1430, m 275. 

Kent, Laurence, resident at Frank- 
fort on the Marne m queen Mary’s 
time, IV. 207. separates from the 
congregation there, and goes to 
Geneva, 221. 

Kentigem, bishop, 1. 120. 

Kentish ministers, petition of, v 
12. 

Kenton, Nic , provincial of the Car- 
melites, 1444, lu. 273. 

Kenulph, king of the Mercians, 

M m 2 
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sends a letter to Leo III. respect- 
ing the archbishopric, i. 279. 

Kennlphus, king of West Saxons, 
his charter to the abbot of Abing- 
don, 1. 265, 6. 

Kerle, Mr., death of at Oxford, iv. 
400. 

Kethe, WiUiam, separates from the 
congregation of Frankfort, and 
goes to Geneva, iv. 221 

Kett, Robert, rat tanner, chosen cap- 
tain m the Norfolk rebellion, iv. 
41, hanged on Norwich castle, 49 

Kett, Wilham, hanged on Wu^iham 
steeple for the Norfolk r^belhon, 
iv.^40 

Kettle, flannlph, president of Trinity 
college, Oxford, 1598, iv. 239. 

Key, Thomas, master of University 
college, Oxford, 1551, 11. 192. 
Erasmus’ paraphiase of St. Mark 
translated by him, iv. 13, note 

Keys, Robert, one of the plotters in 
the gunpowder treason, v. 342. 
apish behaviour of, 346. executed 
m the parliament yard, West- 
minster, 351. 

Keys, Roger, warden of All Souls* 
college, Oxford, u. 449, 

Kilbye, Dr Richard, rector of Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, 1519, 11.419. 
benefactor to his college, ib. regius 
professor of Hebrew, Oxford, one 
of the translators of the Bible, v. 

Killie hall, Dublm, added to 
Dublin Umversity, v. 175. 

KiUegrew, sir Henry, gets the ma- 
nor of Crediton from the church 
of Exeter, by consent of Dr. Ba- 
bmgtonj'v 322. 

Kilvert, Richard, entertained as pro- 
secutor of bishop Williams, vi 1 2 7 . 

Kilwarby, Robert, made archbishop 
of Canterbury by pope Gregory X, 
against the minds of the monks, 
li. 200. his bounty to the Domi- 
nicans, ill. 271. 

,^Kimaronne, 1. 413. 

Kimbolton, lord, makes a motion to 
persuade the bishops willmgly to 
depart with their votes, vi 210 

King, Dr. Henry, made bishop of 
Chichester, vi. 236 

King, Mr., attends a meeting m 
Noithampton of the nonconform- 
ists, V. 104 


King, John, dean of Christ Church, 
lOi I, m. 28. archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, employed in thr Hamp- 
ton court conference, v. 266. en- 
gaged m the translation of the 
Bible, 371. bishop of London, 
gravelleth Bartholomew Legate 
with a place of scripture, 420. 
death of, 499. his emmencies, %b 

King,, Richard, abbot of Bruer, 
signs the Articles of 1536, ui. 
159 - 

King, Robert, abbot of Thorne, signs 
the Articles of ^53^ m. 139. 

Kimhgham, Job^, provmcid of the 
Carmehtes, 1393, lii. 275. 

King’s evil, how the kings of Eng- 
land come to cure, i. 386. several 
opimong of the causes thereof, 
387. others count it superstition, 
388 many make the cure mira- 
culous, 389. the ingenuous con- 
fession of a catholic, 390. queen 
Ehzabeth displ^sed with the peo- 
ple affected with^>*^this disease m 
Gloucestershire, 391. the kings of 
France cure it, 392. Laurentius 
denies the power of the kings of 
England to cure, 392 pretension 
to the gift of heding first laid 
aside by queen Anne, 387, note® 
yet prince Charles, son of the 
pretender, touched for it, tb, 

Kinsey, Roger, auditor to commis- 
sioners for rating ecclesiastical 
preferments in Somersetshire,^!. 
168. 

Kingston, sir Anthony, provost 
marshal, his cruelty, iv. 49. 

Kiriell, or Kyriell, 1. 413. 

Kirkby, abbey of, Leicestershire, 
founded by Roger de Beller, ui. 
414. 

Kirke, Hugh, forced to forsake his 
college, IV. 153. ^ 

Kitchen, an essential requisite in an 
abbey, 111. 307. 

Kitchm, Anthony, abbot of Eyns- 
ham, signs the Articles of 1536, 
111. 139 allowed by the Romanists 
to be the lawful bishop of Ely, 
111 68. returns to popery, as bi- 
shop of Landaff, iv. 163. his sin- 
gularity, 193. conforms t* the 
queen’s commands and is con- 
tinued in his place, 283. what 
called by Camden, and why, tb. 
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Kite, John, bishop of Carhsle, a- 
gainat the Reformation, m. 138. 

Kneuvil|, B. de, i. 42^. 

Knevyle, i. 432. 

Knewstub, J., writes Confutation 

of monstrous and homble Here- 
sies taught by the Family of Love,’* 
IV. 410. employed in the Hampton 
court conference, v. 266, 

Knight, Katharine, burnt at Canter- 
bury, IV 194. 

Knight, William, bishop of Bath 
and WfUs, of ^ew college, Ox- 
ford, ii. 30f 

Knightly, sir Richard, deeply*^ fined 
by the Star-chamber, v. 13X. 

Kmvett, Wilham, a complice o4 sir 
Thomas W^t, iv. 172. 

Knolles, Dr. lliomas, president of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 1527, 
ii. 466. 

KnoUys, sir Francis, bountiful to 
his fellow sufferers abroad, iv 
228. 

Knox, John, chosen constant mi- 
nister at Frankfort, iv. 214. his 
dispute with Dr. Cox and others, 
217. the senate of Frankfort in- 
terjpose for him, ih. accused of 
high treason, and departs ffom 
Frankfort, %h, 

Knyghte, William, archdeacon of 
Chester, signs the Articles of 1536, 
ill. 160. 

Kosm, i. 427. 

Kiirde, John, condemned by Mr, 
Binsley, chancellor of Peter- 
borough, iv. 200. 

Kyrtlynge, now Katlage, Cam- 
bndgeshue, council at, 1. 350. 

L. 

Laci, 1. 437, 433. 

Lacie, Sacy, or Sassy, le sire de, 1 
422. 

Lacy, 1 413^ 4I4» 421, 433 

Lacy, H. de, 430. 

Lacy, or Lachy, le sire de, 1. 421. 

Lad, Thomas, a merchant of Yar- 
mouth, imprisoned by the high 
commission, pleaded for by Ni- 
cholas Fuller, V 400. 

Laifield, Dr. John, engaged m trans- 
lating the Pentateuch, and other 
parts of the Bible, v. 371. ap- 
pointed fellow of Chelsea college, 

390 


Laity, bandying against the clergy 
m parhament, u. 345. 

Lake, Arthur, warden of New col- 
lege, Oxford, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 1613, u. 367. death and 
character of, vi. 38. 

Lakm, Thomas, resident at Stras- 
burg, iv. 206. 

Lalor, Robert, priest, a native of 
Ireland, indicted on the statute of 
praemunire, n. 460^ 

Lamare, 1 . de, i. 4*9. 

Lambe, sir John, dean of the Arches, 
infgrml against bishop Wilhams 
m the Star-chamber, vi. 425. 

Lambert, 1. 427. • 

Lambert, father Mark, a Eenedic- 
tme at Valladolid, v. p8. 

Lambert, John, ahas Nicolson, con- 
demned, and w^hy, m. 172. 

Lambert, a catholic, cause- 

less accusation of, in 282. justly 
disproved, 283. 

Lambert, William, founds and en- 
dows his hospital at Greenwich 
for poor people, v. 117. 

Lambeth, Articles of, resolved on, 
V. 219. high opinions some had 
of them, 223. others value them 
at a lower rate, 224. some fiatly 
condemned both the Articles and 
authors of them, 224. how va- 
riously foremn divmes esteemed 
of them, 22^ excellent witnesses 
of the general doctnne of Eng- 
land, 227. 

Lambeth convent, why demolished, 
133 - 

Lamer, T. de, 1. 430. 

Lanfranc, made archbishop of Can- 
terbury m the room of Stigand, 
11. 13. most kindly treated by the 
pope, 26. his charge against the 
archbishop of York, 26. and a- 
gainst Remigius elect of Lincoln, 
37 his return and employment, 
28. 

Lane, i. 414. 

Laney, Dr. Benjamin, sent to debate 
the point of church government 
for the kmg, vi 290. 

Langbame, Gerard, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford 164^, 11. 294. 
eminent for his review of the 
council of Trent, 295, notez. said 
to have wiitten the life of sir John 
Cheke, i\ . 38, note" 
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Langbroke, Geoffrey, proctor at a 
synod for Peter Courtney, arch- 
deacon of Exeter, arrestea by the 
baihffs of the lord m^or, but is 
released, the pnor of Canterbury 
being sent to the mayor and 
sheriffs to restore the said Geof- 
frey, ii. 469. 

Langdale, Dr , archdeacon of Lewes, 
one of the popish disputants in 

Langdon, John,<:he learned bishop 
of Rochester, intruded by pope 
Eugenms to the apparenlpr^udice 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
u.''443* 

Langhfim, Simon, fifth archbishop 
of Canterbury, his munificence to 
Westminster Abbey, li. 306. re- 
signs, %h, 

Langliam, sir James, Tenth Cen- 
tury of the Church History dedi- 
cated to, 1. 319 arms, ih. 

Langhome, Richard, iv. 206. 

Langley, Dr. Henry, master of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford, 1647, v. 
37 * 

Langley, John, master of St. Paul’s 
school in Fuller’s time, m. 22 

Langton, Dr. William, president of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 11. 
467 

Langton, Robert, benefactor to 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 11. 294. 

Langton, Stephen, chosen arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, m. 141 
forbad by king John from enter- 
ing the lungdom, 143. 

Langton, Thomas, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1489, u. 294 be- 
nefactor to, lb, 

Langton, Walter de, a great bene- 
factor to Lichfield cathedral, u. 

433* 

Lascales or Lascels, i 414 

LasceUs, John, gentleman of the 
household to Henry VIII, burnt, 
111 210 

Latimer, Hugh, bishop of Worces- 
ter, for the Reformation, m 138. 
signs the Articles of 1336, 159. 
loses his bishopnc, but is im- 
prisoned foi speaking against the 
Six Articles, 79. why not restored 
to the bishopnc of Woicester, iv. 
fip. extract from his seimon be- 
fore Edward VI, 120, 


Latomer or Latomere, i. 413 

Laud, William, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, ^161 1, iv. 
241. made bishop of St David’s, 
V. 497. archbishop of Canterbury, 
adds a new court and other bene- 
factions to St.John’s college, Ox- 
ford, iv. 241. his opinion on the 
omission of the clause respecting 
the authority of the church m de- 
creeing rites and ceremonies, m 
the Articles of 1371, iv. 322. re- 
fuses a cardii^al’s vi. 105. 
deemed as the pprusSfal composer 
of-lihe Scotch Jiiturgy, vi. 131. pre- 
pares for death, and preaches his 
Qwn funeral sermon, VI 293. ques- 
tioned about the assurance of his 
salvation, and dieth, 394 his birth 
and breeding, 295 served through 
all church preferments, 296. 
charged unjustly to be a papist, %h, 
et endeavouring a reconciliation 
etwixt Rome and England, 298. 
over severe in his censures, ih, 
over meddling in state matters, 

300. conscientious in keeping a 
diary, ih, temperate and chaste, 

301. an enemy to gallantry in 
clergymen’s clothes, ih not partial 
to his kindred, 302. no whit ad- 
dicted to covetousness, ib. the 
grand causer of the repairing of 
churches, 303. pnncipally of St. 
Paul’s, 394. his personal charac- 
ter, %b, 

Lauderdale, lord, attends the As- 
sembly of divmes at Westminster, 
1643, VI. 250 

Laumaje, 1. 414. 

Laund, Land, or Lande, GuiUaume, 
Patnc de la, 1. 424. 

Laurence, Dr., master of Balhol 
college, 1637, li. 190. 

Laurence, Giles, assists Dr. Hum- 
phrey in composing the life of 
Jewel, iv. 152, note preached the 
funerals of bishop Jewel, 381. 
preserved Jewel’s life, and pio- 
vided accommodation for his flight 
beyond the seas, %b, 

Laurentius, succeeds Augustine, as 
archbishop of Canterbury, i. 170. 
reconciles the controversy respect- 
ing Eastei, 173 

Laurentius, physician to Heniy IV. 
of France, falsely denies the kiqgs’ 
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of England power in curing the 
king's evil, iC 392, 

Lavaterji assists the English 

exiles, iv. 230* 

Lavatorium, or laundry, in a con- 
vent, lii 306. 

Lawney, Thomas, of Chnst Church, 
Oxford, m 30. 

Laws, no laws, if not stamped with 
royal authority, iv. to8. 

Laycocke, Hiigh, monk of the 
pnory of Hinton, pension allot- 
ted to |iim Henry VIII, hi. 
454 - % 

Layfield, see Laifield. 

Lay patrons, how they cause the in- 
sufficiency of the clergy, by pre- 
senting mean clerks to their cures, 

V. 288. ^ 

Layton, Richardus, arcfideacon of 
Bucks, signs the Articles of 1536, 
111. 160. commissioner to visit ab- 
380 

Lazarus, i. 16 

Leach, Thomas, benefactor to Merton 
college, u. 203. 

Lechlade, or Latmlade, ancient school 
at, 1. 305, note. 

Lectures in churches, observations 
for and against, v. 560. 

Leded, 1. 414. 

Le Dispenser, 1. 414. 

Lee, Edward, archbishop of York, a 
furious papist, in. 77. against the 
Reformation, 138. signs the Ar- 
i^fcicles of 1536, 159, 

Lees, m Essex, sickness there, iv. 

57- 

Legate, Bartholomew, character of, 

V 418 discourse between him 
and king James, 419 bishop King 

f ravelieth him with a place of 
cnpture, ib condemned for an 
obstinate heretic, 423. burnt in 
Simthfield, 423 
Legatine levies, 111 99 
Legge, Roger, monk of Hinton 
priory, pension allotted to him by 
Henry VIII , lu 454. 

Legh, Thomas, commissioner to 
visit abbeys, m. 380. 

Leicester, abbey of, its valuation at 
the dissolution, m. 331. 

Leigh, Dr., archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, engaged in translatmg parts 
of the Bible, v, 371. 

Leighton, Cuthbert, confrere of the 
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kmghts hospitallers, pension 
granted to Mm, m. 475. 

Leighton, Dr. Alexander, presents 
Ms railmg book to the j^lia- 
ment, vi. 66. makes Ms escape, 
but, bemg taken, is severely pun- 
nished, w, 

Lemare, 1. 413. 

Lenn, i. 427. 

Lent, the fot in England, 1. 205. 

Leo III, pope, restores the arch- 
bishopnc to Canterbuiy, i. 279. 

Leofem, E. de, i. 430. 

Leofijc, a^Chnstian Saxon, 1. 297, 

Leoime, prince of V^ales, excommu- 
nicated by archbishop PeclCham, 
li. 208. and note Q. p. 209. 

Leopold, duke of Austria, takes king 
Richard I. prisoner, li. 129. 

Lesbury, Robert, provincial of the 
Carmelites 1519, m. 275. 

Lescei, i. 427. 

Le Scrope, i. 413. 

Lestrange, 1. 413. 

Letherwite, meanmg of the word,il. 
215 - 

Letters the best history, v. 10. ob- 
jection agamst their want of date, 
answered, v. ii. 

Leuetot, i. 413. 

Le Vawse, 1. 414 

Levener, i. 427. 

Lever, Thomas, resident at Zunch 
in queen Mary's time, iv. 207. 

Leverden, WiHiam de, provost of 
Ond college, Oxford, u. 269. 

Lewes, abbey of, its value at the 
dissolution, m. 331. 

Lewes, Dr. Wilham, provost of Oriel 
college, 1617, n. 369. 

Lewes, John, burnt at Norwich, v. 72 . 

Lewes, Mrs. Joyce, martyr, iv. 19 1. 

Lewis, Owen, referendary apostoh- 
cal, archdeacon of Cambray, a 
principal promoter of the college 
of Rome, iv 331. 

Lewis, David, principal of Jesus 
college, Oxford, 1371, iv. 370. 

Lewkenor, Joan, thirteenth prioress 
of Clerkenwell, in. 2S8. ^ 

Leycester, Francis, late prior of St. 
Andrews, Northampton, m. 457. 

Leyghton, Edward, bachelor of the- 
ology at Chnst Church, Oxford, 
m. 29. 

Leylana, John, verses of his sup- 
posed ghost, m 103 
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Lhan Dewi, i e. St. Dewys, i 3, 
note s. 


Lhan padern vaur, 1. e, StPatem 
the great, 1. 3. note s, 

Lhan Stephan, 1 e. St. Stephans, 
1. 3. note s, 

Lhmd, H., 1. 2 

Liar, 1. 427. 

Library m an abbey, in. 306. 

Lichfield, archiepiscopalpallremoved 
to, i. 273. Ealdulf made the first 
(and last) ar^bishop of, 274. 
commodious situation an- 
tiquity of, 275. r 

Lichfield, deanery of, its value in 
the^’time of Richard the Second, 
li. 35 ^- 

Lichfield, Clement, abbot of Eves- 
ham, signs the Articles of 1336. 
111. igo. 

Idchfiela cathedral, by whom built, 
&c., u. 432. the neatest pile m 
England, 433, destroyed m the 
civil wars, but restored by bishop 
Hacket, 433 and 434, note. 

Licot, 1. 427. 

Lidet, i. 427. 

Lidgate, John, his character of Cam- 
bridge, 1. 78. 

Liege m Lukeland, college of, founded 
by the archbishop of Cologne, iv. 


Ldgh, Richard, esq., commissioner 
for ratmg ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Cheshire, m. i68. 


Ligham, Petrus, procurator for the 
clergy of Canterbury, signs the 
Articles of 1536, m. 160. 

LiUa, one of long Edwin^s guards, 
shields king Edwin, 1. 18 1. 

Lille, L de, f 430. 

Lily, W., first schoolmaster of St 
Paul’s school, m. 19. his instruc- 
tors, his grammar often printed, 
20 and pnvileged by authonty, 
^ 21. since amended by many, ib, 
Lilye, Dr, Peter, appointed one of 
the fellows of Chelsea college. 


V. 391. 

Linecote, 1 427 

Lisle, Arthur, lord, dies of joy at his 
unexpected pardon, 111 336 
Liraare, 1. 437. 

Limers, 1 414 

Lincoln college, Oxford, founded by 
Dr. Thomas Flemyng, 11 417. rec- 
tor, &c of, 419 Dr Fuller some 


weeks m, though not of, this 
house, 418 

Lindsey, 1 414* ^ 

Linneby, 1. 413. 

Linsted, Bartholomew, prior of 
Overey, signs the Articles 133d, 
ill 139. 

Lintlewarden, or Lemtwarden, Tho- 
mas de, provost of Oriel college, 
1414, 11 269. 

Lislay, or Liele, 1. 414. 

Lisle, 1. 427. 

Lithehare, Lithar§r or Lgiliare, sire 
de, 1 420. r ^ 

Littei?Ile, i 414. f 
Little Ease,” a prison at Woburn, 
m. 10. 

Littstarre, John, a dyer in Norfolk, 
leader of^the rebellion in the time 
of Richard II, li. 333 

Littleton, Mr , attends a meeting of 
Nonconformists m Northampton, 

V. 164, 

Liturgy, when first permitted m En- 
glish, iv 26. but see note first 
edition of, 27, second, ib* third, tb, 
persons employed in, zd. exceptions 
taken to certain passages in, 123 
tendered to Mr. Calvin, and his 
censure thereof, 213 supported by 
itsopposers,v.93. whyadifiPerence 
betwixt the Scotch and English, 

VI. 141. alterations m the Scotch 
Liturgy, 144, sqq discontented 
condition of the Scotchnation when 
It was first brought unto them, 
147 tumult at Edinburgh at the 
first reading of it, 132. 

Lively, master Edward, Hebrew 
reader at Cambridge, employed in 
the translation of the Bible, v. 371. 
death of, 376. account of mm, 
377, note K 

Lloyd, Edward, Section IV. of Book 
X. of the Church History dedi- 
cated to, V. 412. 

Lloyd, Griffin, LL.D. dean of the 
arches, and chancellor of Oxford, 
principal of Jesus college, Oxford, 
1373, IV. 370. benefactor to his 
college, lb 

Lloyd, Humphrey, his translation of 
Taliesin’s verses, i. 174 

Lo, 1 427 

Locutorium or parlour in a convent, 
ill 304 

Loftus, Adam, fellow of Trinity 
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college^ Cambndge, first master 
of Dublin college, v, 174. 

LogentoB, 1. 413, 

Loges, R. de, i. 430, 433. 

Logemle, 1, 414, 

Loions, i. 414. 

Lollards, petition of the lords and 
commons against them, n. 403, 
why so called, 406. no woman 
Lollard martyr, 408'. cruel jperse- 
cution of, 408, their cruel treat- 
ment after abjuration, lii. 14. 
cruelly ^*^uersec»ted by bishop 
Raise, li, 

Lollards’ tower, a pnson, iv 198. 

Lombard, meamng of the word, 
11. 171. * 

Lombards, same as the Caursines, 
li. 1 71, statute made^respecting 
them by Edward III, 289. 

Lomley, Wihiam, executed for re- 
bellion, m. 380. 

London, signification of the word, 
i. 3. and note s why most armies 
make for it, n. 474. 

London, John, warden of New col- 
lege, Oxford, 1526, n. 367 as dean 
of Walhngford, signs the Articles 
of 1536,111. 160. commissioner to 
visit abbeys, 380. 

Lonecot, 1 437. 

Longcamp, Wilham, bishop of Ely, 
parallel between him and Wolsey, 
11. 127, 128 a word in excuse of 
him, 128. 

L^ngechampe, or Longschampe, 1. 
414. 

Longepay, i, 414. 

Longespay, 1. 433. 

Longespes or Longspes, 1. 414. 

Longspy, E , 1 430. 

Longevile, Ve de, 1. 430 

Longevity, reason alleged for, 1. 116. 

Longevyle, i. 433 

Longland, John, bishop of Lincoln, 
1521, member of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, 11. 466. signs the 
Articles of 1536, m. 159. ap- 
pointed to peruse the translation 
of Mark’s Rospel, 198 

Long-Spee, Ellade, countess of Salis- 
bury, benefactress to Balhol col- 
lege, u 190, 

Loi^strother, sir John, lord piior 
of St. John’s, in 488. 

Longueale or Longuaile. i 414 

Longuevile. i 427 


Longueville, Gualtier Gifiard, conte 
de, 1. 424. 

Lopez, doctor, undertakes to poison 
queen Elizabeth, but fads and is 
hanged, ni. 495. 

Lorancourt, 1. 414. 

Loruge, 1. 414. 

Lotereli, i. 414. 

Lothian, earl of, attends the Assem- 
bly of divines at Westminster, 
1643, VI. 250. ♦ 

Lou, 1. 432. • 

Lou, Fizjde, i. 432. 

Loueday,*!. 413. 

Louellpr Levell, i. 413. 

Loueny or Levony, i. 413. 

Louerace, i. 414. 

Louetot, i. 414. 

Louvain, college of, founded by 
Philip the Third, iv. 357. 

Louvam, nuns of, why omitted in 
Fuller’s history, iu. 498. 

Love, Christopher, his indiscreet 
sermon, vi. 289, see note K 

Love, Robert, provincial of the Car- 
mehtes, in. 375. 

Level, F., 1. 439. 

Lovell, i 427, 432. 

Lovetot, L de, 1. 430. 

Loveyn, 1. 433. 

Low, B viscount de, 1. 430. 

Loy, 1. 414. 

Loyola, Ignatius, founder of the 
order of Jesmts, m. 290. 

Loyor, a monk of Glassenbmy, i. 97. 

Lubbenham, Will., provincial of the 
Carmehtes, 1353, m. 275. 

Lucius, king, difference of authors * 
concerning his conversion, 1. 26. 
baptized, 33. his bounty to Cam- 
bridge, 37. several churches 
founded by, 38. two Luciuses 
confounded into one, 39 his 
death, bunal, and epitaph, 41. 

Lucke, Dr. John, accounts 266 errors 
in Wickhffe, u 320 

Lucy, 1. 414, 427, 433. 

Lucy, G. de, 1 430. 

Ludlmgton, William, provincial of 
the Carmelites, 1299, ni. 275. 

LuUa, abbot of Dunwich, 1. 381. 

LuUa, abbot of Winchester, i. 381. 

Lulla, pnest of Lichfield, 1 281. 

Lulhngo, pnest of Rochester, 1 281. 

Lund, Ihomas, servant to bishop 
Williams, fined, vi 133. 

Lunecy, 1 427 
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Luny, i, 414. 

Lupton, Roger, B.D, provost of 
Eton college^ li. 454. 

Lupus, bishop of Troyes, sent for to 
suppress Pelagiamsm m Britain, 
i. 79. character of him, 80. his 
disputation with the Pelagian doc- 
tors, 81. 

Luret, i. 427. 

Luse, i. 414. 

Lush, Richard^ condemned by Gil- 
bert Bourn, iv*^i8i. 

Luther, Martin, observatio]^ of, that 
m scnpture son of man is 
takpn m a good sense, but ^ons of 
men ^enersfiy in the worst accep- 
tion, IV. 196. 

Lutterell, Andrew, knt., commis- 
sioner for ratmg ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments in Somersetshire, m. 168. 

Luysa de Caravajal, a nch Spanish 
widow, gave all her estate to the 
college of Valladohd, came over 
to England, where she died, iv. 

Ly^en, L. de, i. 430 

Lyhart, Walter, provost of Oriel 
college, Oxford, 1443, ii. 269 

LyUy, Edm , master of Balhof col- 
lege, Oxford, 1580, 1. 190 

Lymastz, H. de, 1. 430. 

Lymoges, S. de, 1. 430. 

Lymozy, R de, 1. 430. 

Lymsey, Walter, chaplain of the 
Temple, London, provision made 
for him after the dissolution of 
monasteries, in 475 

Lyndewode, William, bishop of St. 
David’s, hisConstitutions set forth, 
II. 433 first employed ambassador 
into Portugal, 436 his work 
printed at the cost of William 
Bretton, merchant of London, 
and prized" beyond sea, 436. 
revised by Wolfgangus Hippo- 
lius, ib, and prefaced by Jodocus 
Badius, ib. 

M. 

Machiavel, Nic , saying of, that he 
who undertakes to write a history 
must be of no rehgion, v 244. 

Madrid, college of, founded by 
Joseph Creswell, iv 356 

Magdalen college, Oxford, founded 
by bishop Waynfleet, 11.464 pre- 
sidents, benefactors, &c. of, 460, 7. 


Magdalen hall, founded by bishop 
Waynfleet, ii. 463. 

Magdalene, Mary, 1. 16. ^ 

Magdeburgenses, compilers of the 
general ecclesiastical history, judg- 
ment of on the churches in Eu- 
rope in the third century, 1. 44. 
MagneviUe, le sire de, i. 420. 

Maiell or Mayel, 1. 413. 

Maiguard, i. 427, 

Main, Dr. Jasper, of Christ Church, 
Oadbrd, iu. 29. 

Mainard, 1. 414, 4ri5. 

Marne, i 414. r ^ 

Main?, Cuthberjh a priest, drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, for main- 
tjsimng the papal power, iv. 402. 
Mainell, 1. 414. 

Mamwanng, i. 413. 

Maire, Marre, or Marcey, le sire de, 
1. 421. 

Makebraie, John, resident at Stras- 
burg, in the time of queen Mary, 
IV. 207. 

Malatesta, an Itahan captain with 
1300 men, sent to quell the Nor- 
folk rebellion, iv. 45 , 

Maldon, John de, provost of Oriel 
college, 1394, 11. 269. 

Malearbe, G. de, 1 430 
Malebranch, H. de, 1. 439. 
Malebraunch or Malebranch, 1. 414. 
Malebouch, 1. 432 
Malemam, S de, 1. 429. 

Maleheire, 1. 413. 

Maleherbe, 1. 414. « 

Maleluse, 1 413 
Malemaine, 1. 414. 

Malemeyn, 1. 433. 

Malemis, 1. 413. 

Malerbe, 1. 432. 

Malerbe, le seig. de la Haie, 1. 434. 
Malet, 1. 414, 432, 

Malet or Mallet, Guillaume, 1 420. 
Maletot, or Malletot, Hue le Bigot 
de, 1. 423. 

Maleuere, 1 413 
Maleuile or Malevile, 1. 414 
Malevyle, 1 432 

Malforde, Richard, Warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1396, 11 367. 
Malignant, term when first m com- 
mon use in England, vi. 241. 
Malms, 1. 433. * 

Mallet, 1. 427. 

Mallet, Dr., finishes the translation 
of Mark, began by the princess 
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Mary, iv. 12. note K sent to the 
Tower for saying mass before the 
prini^ss Mary’s household, 59. 

Mallory or Malory, i. 414. 

Malmsbury abbey, arms of, ni. 402. 
its value at the dissolution, 330. 
by whom and to whom granted, 
ib. m consideration of what, ib, 
tenure and rent of, tb. present 
owner of, %b. arms of, 402. 

Malovile, H., L 429. * 

Malvern, Wdham, abbot "of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Caster, signs the Articles 

ofi536T^.i|;9- 

Maivesyn, i. 432, 

Mameisin, i. 427. 

Man, John, though lawfully, chosen 
warden of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, admission of prevented by 
the popish faction there, iv. 

314- 

Mancuses, a com about the valua- 
tion of which thereis much variety, 

l. 280. and note 

Mandut, H. or Mandute, i. 415, 
43 < 5 - 

Manfe, 1. 4x4. 

Manfey, 1. 427. 

Mangisere, i. 415. 

Manlay or Manley, 1. 414, 415. 

Manle, 1. 414. 

Manne, i. 427 

Manni, geldings for the saddle, 

m. 309. 

Mansel, 1. 427. 

Mansell, Francis, M A. fellow of All 
Souls’, resigns his prmcipalship 
of Jesus college, Oxford, to sir 
Eubule Thelwall, 1620, iv. 370. 
rechosen, 1630, iv. 370. 

Mansell, Richard, a preacher im- 
prisoned by the commissioners at 
Lambeth, pleaded for by Nicho- 
las Fuller, V. 400. 

Mantalent, 1 414 

Mantelet, 1. 415. 

Mantel!, 1. 413 

Mantels, two brothers, complices of 
sir Thomas Wyat, iv. 173, note. 

Manteuenant, 1. 414. 

Manuile, 1. 415. 

Mapleston, John, sub-prior of the 
knights hospitallers, pension 
gi anted to him, ui 475. 

Marbeck, Roger, provost of Oriel 
college, Oxford, 1565, 11 269. 

Marble, James, monk of Hmton 


pnory, pension allotted him by 
Henry VlII. ui, 454. 

Marceans, I. 413. 

March, George, marto, iv. 191. 

Marcy, Amice, tenth prioress of 
Clerkenwell, in. 288, 

Mare, L 414, 415, 432. 

Mare, le sire de, i. 428. 

Mareis, 1. 427. 

Maresthall, i. 427. 

Margaduke, duke of Wales, L 160 

Margneville, or Maunevile, le sire 
de, i. 420. 

Marguerite, duchess of Alen^on, in- 
tended by Wolsey to be the se- 
cond wife of Henry VIII, iS. 30. 

Mans, L 431. 

Mark, abbot of Winchester, i. 281. 

Marley, Wilham, of Birgavem, signs 
the Articles of 1536, hi. 159. 

Marmilon, 1. 414. 

Marmion, Roger, i. 422. 

Marmyoun, 1. 431. 

Mamey, lord, account of him, hi, 

457, 458. . 

Mamy, or Memy, 1. 414. 

Marolys, Peter, of London, mer- 
chant, Section V. of Book X. of 
the Church History dedicated to, 

V. 470. 

Marreys, H. de, 1. 429. 

Marriage, priests’, forbidden by An- 
selm, u. 63. prohibited by a 
church constitution, ib, marriage 
defended, 67 lemarks on, 69, sq. 
secondmamages discountenanced 
at an early penod of the church, 
m. 68. with brothers’ mves twice * 
forbidden in Scnpture, ui 33 

Marshal, George, warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1649, u. 367. 

Marshal, John, bishop of Llandaflf, 
1478, 11 203. 

Marshall, John, a violfent mamtainer 
of the popish religion, 11. 367, 

Marshall, Robert, pnor or master of 
the order of Sempringham,m. 139. 

Marshall, Stephen, one of the sub- 
committee m 1641 to settle re- 
hgion, vi. 188. one of the Assem- 
bly of divines who met at West- 
minster, 1643, 248. sent to debate 
the point of church government 
for the parliament, 290 

Marshalsea prison, the best for pri- 
soners in queen Mary’s time, iv. 
198. 
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Marteine, i* 414 

Martell, i. 427. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus, 1. 16. 

Martial, poet, i. 15. 

Martial, Richard, dean of Christ 
Church, 1353, 111. 28. 

Martin, Dr., benefactor to New col- 
lege, Oxford, li. 367. 

Martin, father Anthony, commonly 
called Athanasius, a Benedictine 
m Rome, v.<)8. 

Martin, Gregory,<£eUow of St.John’s 
college, Oxford, iv. 241. divimty 
professor in the college o£ Rhpims, 
death of, v. 10. 

Martih, le sire de, S., i. 420. 

" Martrn Mar-Prelate, junior,” a 
scurrilous pamphlet written by 
Udal and Penry, v. 129, 

** Martin Mar-Prelate, senior,” a 
scurrilous pamphlet wntten by 
Udal and Penry, v. 129. 

Martin, Robert, of St. Andrew’s, 
Northampton, pension granted to 
him after the dissolution, lu. 458. 

Martm, sir Henry, a learned writer 
of New college, Oxford, u. 367. 

Martinas, i. 427. 

Martmast, 1. 413. 

Martyr, Peter, departs the realm, iv. 
135. has a petty college m his 
house at Strasburg, wherem most 
of the clergy paid (if any) easy 
rates for their diet therem, iv. 230. 

Martyrs, all not ahke cheerful, iv. 

199. of those who died m pnson, 
ih what use to be made of their 
suffering, 202. Parsons’ cavil a- 
gainst their calling answered, 203 

Mary Magdalene, 1. 16. 

Mary, queeif, while pnncess under- 
takes the translation of Erasmus’ 
Paraphrase of St, Mark, but is 
taken ill, iv.'"i2. remits tenths and 
first fruits, m, 170. restores, on 
her own cost, some convents, 
480 several orders of monks 
reeiected by her, 482. refuses 

^ to come to the court or Oking, 
IV. 37 why mass was allowed 
to be said in her household 
while princess, 59. in despite of 
the duke of Northumberland’s 
opposition crowned, 134. her 01 a- 
tion at Guildhall, 168 her death 
life to many, 199 hei character, 

200. opposes pope Paul IV, pro- 


hibiting cardinal Reito’s entrance 
into England, 238. melancholy at 
the loss of Calais, 242. Jlier grief 
at her husband’s absence, tb, 
death of dropsy, 243. double fu- 
neral sermons, 246. her deserved 
praise, 247. her bounty to the hos- 
pital of the Savoy, 248. place of 
her burial, zb, her character by 
bishop Godwin, zb., note makes 
two*" requests, namely, that her 
debts should be paid, and the 
old religion ^aintajped, 230, 
note ^ 

Mary^ queen oL Scots, comes into 
England, ana writes a letter to 
pppe Pius V, iv. 342. second 
letter of to the pope, 373. death of, 
V. 101. her ;^etry, 102. her body 
removedT to Westminster, zb, her 
epitaph, 103. 

Mary, queen, wife of Charles I, her 
first arnval at Dover, vi. 16. de- 
hvered of a son, prince Charles, 
who dies, 63. 

Maschy, i. 427. 

Mason, Francis, author of the book, 
'^De Mmisteno Anghcano,” death 
of, V. 503 

Mass, proclamation made that the 
ancient form of should be disused, 
iv. 8, note allowing of, connived 
at in the house of the princess 
Mary, iv. 39, note**, set up in 
Corpus Christi college, 134. 

Massey, Mr, attends meetings iiof 
the nonconfoi mists in Northamp- 
ton, and at Kettering or near to 
It, V. 164. 

Massmgbeard, Elizabeth, married 
to the hon. George Berkley, iv. 
257 * 

Massingberd, Oswald, pension 
granted to him after the dissolution 
of monasteries, m. 475. 

Matelay, 1. 413. 

Matthew, Simon, procurator for the 
clergy of London, signs the Ar- 
ticles of 1336, in. 160. 

Matthew, Tobias, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, 1572, iv 
241. dean of Christ Church, 1376, 
111. 28. archbishop of York, iv. 241. 
employed in the conferences at 
Hampton-couit, V 266. death and 
character of him, vi. 60. his gra- 
titude unto God, 61. 
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Matthew of Westminster, or Flon- 
legus, i. 57. 

Matthe’SjfS, Mr. Peter, Section IX. 
Book XL of the Church History 
dedicated to, vi. 246. 

Matutmes, when said, in. 312 

Maubank, I de, 430, 432. 

Mauclerke, i. 415. 

Maularde, i 415. 

Maule, or Mauley, 1. 414. 

Maud, four of this name, u. fiS. 

Maud, daughter of king Malcolm, 
married4^Hen5y I, king of Eng- 
land, n, p, her imprecation on 
her marriage, discrepancy re- 
specting, 53, and note, what be- 
came of her, 93. 

Maudute, 1. 432. 

Maugny, or Magny, le su;e de, 1. 425, 

Maumasin, 1. 415. 

Maunchenell, i. 415. 

Maundeuile, 1. 414. 

Maundevile, John de, i 427, 429, 

Maundevyle, 1. 431. 

Maureward, 1. 427, 

Maunce, Dr., rector of the college 
of Rome, removed for bemg too 
favourable to his countrymen, the 
Welsh, IV- 351, and see note®. 

Mautravers, i 427, 432. 

Mautrevers, P. de, i. 429. 

Mawrewarde, 1. 415. 

Maximus, usurping the empire, ex- 
pelleth the Scots out of Bntain, i 
70. slam m his march towards 

^Italy, 72. 

May, Dr., dean of St, Paul’s, em- 
ployed on the first edition of the 
Liturgy, or rather of the Commu- 
mon Service; and also on the 
third edition of the Liturgy, iv. 27. 

Maye, WiUiam, procurator for the 
clergy of Ely, signs the Articles of 
1336, iii. 160. 

Mayenne, or Maienne, Gieffray, sire 
de, i. 421. 

May games, when they grew out of 
request, v. 214. 

Mapaard, Mr., his speech against 
the canons, vi. 204. 

Mayo, Richard, president of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, 1480, u. 
466 bishop of Hereford, 1304, ih. 

Meide, Joseph, fellow of Christ col- 
lege, Cambndge, chosen provost 
of Dubhn University, but refuses 
to accept It, V. 176, 


Medices, Juhus, afterwards Clement 
VII,, had the see of Worcester, 
u. SOI. 

Meigne, 1. 427. 

Meintenore, i, 415, 

Meisy, i. 427. 

Melania, a devout woman residing 
in Syria, i. 74. 

Meletak, 1. 415. 

Melford, or Reve, John, abbot of 
Bury, signs the Ancles of 1336, 
in. 139. • 

Melkmus Avalonius; i. 17. 

Mellsr, 1*413. 

Melhtus, returns into France, i. 176. 
at the desire of Eadbald, returns 
again into England, 177. 'Tejected 
at London, 178. succeeds Lau- 
rentius m the church of Canter- 
bury, fS. his character, iK 

Melun, i. 413, 

Melvil, 1. 427. 

Melvin, Andrew, a Scotchman, im- 
pnsoned for writmg some satirical 
verses against the ornaments on 
the communion-table in the king’s 
chapel, freed from the Tower, v. 
440. verses sent by him to sir 
Wilham Seymour, 441. 
Memories” m the twenty-first In- 
junction of Edward VI, what 
meant by, iv. 19. 

Memorous, L 415. 

Mendicants and secular pnests, 
brawls betwixt, ii. 474. pnncipal 
champions for mendicants and 
against them, 476. when the order 
dechned, 477, note®. 

Mendici, what they were, m- 320. 

Mendoza, Francisco de, bishop of 
Jaca, benefactor to the coUege of 
ValMolid, iv. 353. and to the 
college of Seville, 234, 

Menere, i. 413. ^ 

Meneuile, 1. 414. 

Menilebillers, 1. 414. 

Menpmcoy, 1. 414. 

Mepham, Simon, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1328, ii. 202. his death, 

303 

Mercers’ Company, Section VI. of 
Book IX. of the Church History 
dedicated to, v. 61. 

Mercians, conversion of, 1. 213. 

Meredith, Dr., dean of Wells, a 
learned writer, of New college, 
Oicford, n. 367 
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Merke^ i. 414. 

Merkes, Thomas, bishop of Carhsle, 
his courageous conscience, li. 386. 
arraigned for high treason, 388. 
made bishop of Samos, but dies 
before his translation^ 

Merle, 1. 433. 

Merlm, doubtful whether there ever 
was such a man, 1. 108, sq, 

Memck, Dr., judge of the Prero- 
gative, 11. 368. 

Merton abbejr, its value at the dis- 
solution, 1x1. 33 T. 

Merton, Walter de, bishcfp of Ro- 
chester, and chancellor of Eng- 
land, founds Merton college in 
Oxford, 11. 200 gives a manor in 
Cambridge thereunto, 201. his 
monument renewed by sir Henry 
Savile, 203. 

Merton college, Oxford, founded by 
Walter de Merton, bishop of 
Rochester, and chancellor of Eng- 
land, n. 200. a manor m Cam- 
bridge given thereunto, 201. war- 
dens, &c. of, 202. petty rebelhon 
in, IV. 314 

Mervin, father John, a Benedictine 
at V^adolid, v. 98. 

Metaphrastes, Simeon, remark on, i. 
9* 

Metcalfe, Nicolaus, archdeacon of 
Rochester, signs the Articles of 
1536, in. ido. 

Metun, 1 42y. 

Meyvel, N., 1. 430. 

Michell, John, abbot of Witham, 
pensioned after the dissolution of 
monasteries, ui. 455 

Micklethwaite, Dr. Paul, his opmion 
of the observance of the sabbath, 
vi. 93. 

Mico, Samuel, alderman of London, 
Sect. VI. of Book X. of the Church 
History dedicated to, v 504. arms 
of, td. note* 

Micromus, Martm, a mimster of the 
Dutch congregation m London, 
confutes the doctrme of the Fa- 
milists, IV 410. 

Middleton, John de, provost of Onel 
college, 1385, 11. 269, 

Middleton, Richard, one of the 
schoolmen, n, 249. 

Middleton, William, bishop of Nor- 
wich, 11 313. 

Middleton abbey, built by Athel- 


stane to appease thp ghost of his 
brother whom he had drowned, 
ill, 253 Its value at the dissolution, 
330 arms of, 402. present owner 
ot 505 granted by whom and to 
whom, in consideration of what,zZ>. 

Milere, 1. 427. 

Millenary petition of ministers of 
the church of England to king 
James I desiring reformation of 
certain ceremonies and abuses of 
the church, v, 305. issue of this 
petition, 309. ft 

Milrea, value of, ui- 4^ noteL 

Milverton, Johiv Carmelite, cham- 
pion for Mendicants, u 476 pro- 
vencial of the Carmehtes, 1456, 
1469, 111. 275 

Mine, or Nime, le sire de, 1 423. 

“ Minerals, the,’^ a scurrilous pam- 
phlet, pnnted by Waldegrave, v. 
129. 

Miners, or Myners, i. 415. 

Minister, title of, disliked for the 
principal pieacher by the con- 
gregation of Frankfort, and why, 
IV. 218. 

MinshuU, of Minshull, Cheshire, 
arms of, 11 124. 

Miracle, a ridiculous one, i. 166. a 
true one described, m. 420. 

Miracles, long since ceased, 111 421. 
why they ceased, 422 the maga- 
zine of protestant miracles, 
counterfeiting, a heinous offence, 
423. pretended causes of, 424. 
why most in convents, 426. a di- 
chotomy of miracles,42 7. reported, 
not done, ib, done by nature, tb 
occult qualities no miracles, 428 
seeming miracles done by art, 429. 

Miriell, 1. 414. 

Mittun, Benomy, a Jew, 11. 225. 

Mocket, Dr. Richard, warden of All 
Souls’ college, Oxford, 11. 449 
translates the English Liturgy, v. 
444. this book cavilled at by 
many, tb his book burnt, 440. 
his death, tb 

Modena, Rainaldus de, poisons car- 
dinal Bainbndge, 111. 15. 

Mohant, 1. 414. 

Mohaunt, 1. 433. 

Mohum, T , 1. 429. 

Mohun, sir Reginald, pension given 
to by Innocent IV, 11. 178. made 
a count apostohc, 180. 
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Mome> 1. 414. 

Molet, R., i. 42 s9. 

Moleto% 1. 432. 

Molevorer, i. 427. 

MoHbs, Jotn, archdeacon of St. 
Paul’s, benefactor to Magdalen 
college, Oxford, ii 466. 

Molle, John, governor to the lord 
Ross m his travels, v, 380, his 
sad dilemma, 381, his constancy 
in the inquisition, %h. his d5ath in 
durance, 382. 

Molyns,i.^2. ^ 

Mona, GmSi d§, a Welch bishop, 
his character, 11.^402. • 

Monasteries, multitude of, caused 
the Danish invasion, i. 362. lesser 
bestowed on the king, iii, 369 
number of, 375. genersdity of, no- 
toriously VICIOUS, 386' instances 
of this, 387, sqq. 

Monastenum, meaning of the word, 
m. 250 

Monceaulx, or Monceaux, le sire 
de, i. 422. 

Monchenesy, 1. 414. . 

Monfichet, i. 414, 

Monfort, Simon, an emment scholar 
of the college of Rome, executed 
in England, iv. 331. 

Monfort sur Rjlle, le sire de, i. 420. 

Monhermon, 1. 414, 

Momers, law respecting, 1. 328. 

Monks, massacre of, at Bangor, i. 
154. Augustine suspected of it, %h. 

*11 occasion of their first drinking 
wine in England, 270, massacre 
of at Croyland, 297. monks killed 
at Peterborough, 298. of Canter- 
bury, their proceedings after the 
death of archbishop Hubert, li. 
140. bamshed by king John, 143. 
first monks caused by persecution, 
ui. 247. their pious employment 
m a sohtary life, 348. they vowed 
no poverty, chastity, or obedience, 
248. silver monks succeeded gold- 
en ones, 250. fetched from wan- 
dering m the wilderness to dwell 
together, %h. disciphne of British 
under St. David, 251. and fnars, 
how they differ, 206. sole histo- 
rians, and why, 337. tnck played 
;^pon those of Waltham abbey, 390. 

Monmouth, Jeffery, his fiction of 
flamens and archfiamens, 1. 34. 
see note^ p no 


Monn, pnest of Lichfield, i. 281. 

Monsfaers, Monstier, or Montier, 
Hubert, Paiennel des, i. 420. 

Montagu, i. 432. 

Montague, 1. 414. 

Montebrugge, I. de, i. 429, 

Montfort, Hue, sire de, 1. 420. 

Monifiquet, or Mont Elquet, le sire 
de, 1. 423. 

Montgomery, Roger de, i. 425. 

Monthaut, G. de, i. 430. 

Montjoy, Wilham^*lord, 1. 126. 

Montrauers, or Mautravers, u 414. 

Monpmeuts in churches, proclanm- 
tiott of queen Ehzabeth against, 

IV. 3bi. 

Moore, Dr., dean of Christ Church, 
ni. 28. 

Moore, Mrs , benefactor to Corpus 
Chnati college, Oxford, m. 16. 

Mooun,i 431. 

Morcardus, lord of Brunne, i. 297. 

Mordaunt, John Lord, benefactor 
to Brasenose college, Oxford, u 
509. 

More, J. de la, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1293, ii.202. 

More, James, provost of Onel col- 
lege, 1316, u. 269. 

More, sir Thomas, his extraction 
and education, in. 118. charged 
for overmuch jesting, 119. a great 
anti-protestant, tb. his execution, 
ib, ms " Supplication of the Souls 
in Purgatory,” 368. 

Moreiis, 1. 427. 

More Work for the Cooper,” a 
scurrilous pamphlet, prmted at 
Manchester, v. 129. 

Morell, i. 414, 427. 

Moren, 1 415. * 

Morer, T. de, 1. 429. 

Morevyle, 1. 431. 

Morgan, Pelagius s8 called, 1. 76. 
meaning of the word, ib. 

Morgan, Henry, procurator for the 
clergy of Lincoln, signs the Ar- 
ticles of 1536, m. 160. bishop of 
St. David’s, cruelty of, iv. 1^3 
death of, 279 

Morgan, Phihp, bishop of Worces- 
ter, appomted privy councillor to 
Henry VI, ii, 433. 

Morgan, Wilham, bishop of Llan- 
d2m,and St. Asaph, his endeavours 
for the translation of the Bible 
into Welsh, iv. 317. 
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Monbray, i. 414. 

Morimont, or Mormont, Raoul de, 1 

423- 

Monsb-dances, when they grew out 
of request, v. 214. 

Monsou, sir Richard, contnbutes 
bountifully to the necessities of his 
fellow sufferers abroad, iv. 228. 

Morleian, 1. 415. 

Morley, 1. 414, 427. 

Morley, G. de^ 1. 430. 

Morley, Dr* George, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, m* 29. 

Morreis, i. 413. ^ 

Mortaigne, or Mortaine, Robert 
cobnt de, i. 420. 

MortaHy, a strange one at Oxford, 
iv. 399. improved by papists to 
their advantage, 400. 

Mortem, 1. 427. 

Mortemer, or Mortimer, Hue de, 1. 
424 

Morten, 1* 432* 

Morteyn, R. de, i. 429. 

Mortimaine, or Mortmaine, 1, 414. 

Mortimer, i. 427, 432. 

Mortimer, R de, i. 429. 

Mortimere, 1* 414. 

Mortiuale, 1. 414. 

Mortmain, mischief of to the crown, 
ii. 205. the law of not new, but 
renewed, ib. St. Ambrose angry 
with, 206. statute of, ib. et sqq. 

Morton, i. 413. 

Morton, Dr., one of those who so- 
licited pope Pius V. to excommu- 
nicate queen Elizabeth, iv. 363. 
r Morton, John, bp. of Ely, endeavours 
to contnve the union of the two 
houses of York and Lancaster, u. 
493. archbishop of Canterbury, 
498. appointed by Edward lY. 
one of his executors, tb holds two 
synods at London, 301. procures 
the samting of Anselm, 306. death 
of, and character, 310, and note 2*^ 

Morton, Dr. Thomas, dean of Win- 
chester, appointed fellow of Chel- 

^ sea college, v. 390. bishop of Co- 
ventry and Lie afield, detects the 
imposture of WiUiam Perry, the 
boy of Bilson, 449. as bishop 
of Durham, one of the sub-com- 
mittee to settle religion, 1641, vi. 
188. 

Mortuary, meaning of, 11. 218. mor- 
tuaries, 111. 99. 


Moruile, or Morvile, 1. 414, 427. 

Morvile, Hugo de, 1^*429, 

Morvile, sir Hugh, one of ;l;he mur- 
derers of Thomas Becket, 11, 
103. 

Morvin, Peter, awnter, of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, u. 466. forced to 
forsake his college, iv. 133. 

Morwent, Robert, president of, and 
benefactor to. Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Oxford, 1337, m. 16. bene- 
factor to Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, u. 466. ^ ^ 

Mottos, prophetical, Gloucester 
church, m. 45^. 

Moubray, 1 . de, i. 430, 433 * 

Moubray, le sire de, 1. 424. 

Mouet, 1. 413. 

Mouhaut, ^.413. 

Moulms, Mouhnous,orDesmouUins, 
Gull, de, 1. 421. 

MouUoy, Mulloiy, or Meuley, le sire 
de, 1. 422. 

Mounford, 1. 432. 

Mounfyehet, 1. 432. 

Mouns, 1 433, 

Mountabouns, 1. 432. 

Mountagu, 1 414. 

Mountague, G. de, i. 427, 430. 

Mountague, Dr. James, dean of the 
Chapel, employed in the con- 
ference at Hampton court, v. 266. 
death of as bishop of Winchester, 
481. his character, 482, note. 

Mountague, sir Edward, answer of, 
on being accused of drawing n-p 
the will of king Edward VI, iv. 

137- 

Mountague, sir Edward, baron of 
Broughton, moves m the parlia- 
ment that the fifth of November 
be annually observed, v. 333. 

Mountague, honourable Edward, 
Book XI, Seventeenth Century, 
of the Church History, dedicated 
to, VI. 3 account of him, note % 
tb. and pedigree of his family, 
7 - 

Moimtague, Richard, his opinion of 
the Homihes, iv. 325. his charac- 
ter, vi. 13. sets forth his Appello 
Caesarem,” 16, is rescued by king 
Charles I. from the house of com- 
mons, 17 list of writers ags^nst 
him, 21 . left to defend himself, 23. 
his confirmation m the see of 
Chichester opposed, but ineffectu- 
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ally, 57* bi^op of Norwich, death 
and character of, vi. 235, and 
note^. '* 

Mountaf ue, W. de, i. 429. 
Mountayn, i 432. 

Mountbray, 1. 427. 

Mountbother, or Mountbocher, 1. 
414. 

Mountchampe, 1. 433. 

Mountcheny, T. de, 1. 430, 
Mountchensy, i. 433. , 

Mountein, 1. 427. 

Mounteney or Monntney, i. 414 
MountesoHl^H. de, i. 429. 
Mountford, 1. 414, 427. 

Mountfort, Amanry^de, u. 122"*. 
Monntfychet, S- de, i. 429. 
Mountgomene, i. 415. ^ 

Mountlouel, i 415. 

Mountmarten, or Mountmartin, i. 

415- 

Motmtsoler, 1. 414. 

Mountsorell, 1. 432. 

Mowne, 1, 414. 

Moyonne, Moyon, or Moyenne, Gml. 
1 421. 

Mnda, abbot of Schireburn, 1-281. 
Muelent, 1. 427. 

Muelis, J. de, 1. 430. 

Mulct, i. 427. 

Mulhngs, John, archdeacon of 
Paul’s, forced to forsake his col- 
lege, iv 153. resident at Zunchm 
queen Miy s tune, 207. chosen 
reader of Greek by the congrega- 
tion of Frankfort, 219. 
M'Xmfitchet, i. 427. 

Munden, John, hanged at Tyburn 
for treason, v. 73. 

Mungomer, i. 427. 

Munty, 1, 427. 

Murdacke, 1. 427 

Murray, Thomas, tutorand secretary 
to pnnce Charles, chosen provost 
of Eton 1621, u 455, 

Murres, 1. 414. 

Musarde, or Musard, 1. 414, 427, 

432* 

Muschampe, i. 414 
Muschampe, Wilham de, provost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, ii. 294. 
Musculus, Wong, his ‘‘Common 
places” translated by J ohn Man,iv. 
314, note» the first who brought 
m«the plain but eflfectuai manner 
of preaching by use and doctrine, 
V. 196. 


Muse, 1. 414. 

Musegrave, i- 432. 

Musegros, or Musgros, 1. 414. 

Musett, or MuiSfet, 1. 414. 

Musgraue, 1. 414. 

Musgrave, Nicholas, executed for 
rebeihon, ui 379. 

Mylforde, or Wylsford, Edmund, 
provost of Onel college, 1507, 
n. 269. 

Mynne, Henry, provost of Onel 
college, 1538, n.^2d9. 

* ^ 

Nag’s Head consecration of archbi- 
shop, Parker, impudent he of, 
iv. 2%. a silent witness pretended 
in vain, 291, Neale’s testimony 
(the sole witness thereof) confuted, 
290. 

Names, imposing of, denotes do- 
minion, 1. 403. 

Naomi, saymg of, 1. 19S 

Napier, sir Gerard of Dorsetshire, 
Action II. Book IV. of the 
Church History dedicated to, u. 
389 arms of, to. 

Narbet, i. 432. 

Nase, Jo., procurator for the clergy 
of Bath and Wells, signs the Arti- 
cles of 1536, iii. 160. 

Nash, Mr , death of, at Oxford, in 
1576, IV. 400. 

Nash, Thomas, author of a pamphlet 
entitled, “ Pappe with an Hatchet, 
&c.” V. 129. 

Nassie, or Nassy, le sire de, i, 
422 

Nassmgton, prebend of, its annual 
value in 1379, u. 351. 

Neale, John, rector of Exeter col- 
lege, 1566, 11. 266. * 

Neale, Thomas, a violent maintainer 
of the popish religjon, 11. 367. 
his testimony to the N^s Head 
consecration confuted, iv. 290. 

Neauhou, Nahalhou, or Neaushou, 
le sire de, 1 420. 

Nehurs,i. 432. 

Neel de S. Saveur, le viconte, i. 420JP 

Neiie or Neele, 1. 415. 

Neiremet, 1. 413. 

Nelson, Robert, married to lady 
Theophila Berkeley, iv. 257. 

Nembrutz, 1. 415. 

Neofmarche, 1. 415. 

Neptune, every tenth captive taken 
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m war sacrificed to, by the Saxons, 

Nepunt, 1. 427. 

Nermitz, i. 415. 

Nervile, 1. 432. 

Netheibarnby and Bemmster, pre- 
bend of, annual value of in 1379, 

u- 351* 

Neuburgh, R. de, i. 430. 

Neuile, or Nevile, i. 415 
Nevil, Hugh, his performance in 
Palestine, ik 119. ancestor to the 
noble and nufiierous Nevils, 120 
Nevil, Ralph, first earl ^of West- 
moreland, list of Ins'" children, 
^in.334, 5‘ 

Nevile, G. de, 1. 430. 

Neviler Chailes, earl of Westmore- 
land, rebels against queen Eliza- 
beth, IV 345 escapes into Flan- 
ders, and lives there on a small 
pension, 347. 

NeviU, George, chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford at twenty, after- 
wards archbishop of York and 
chancellor of England, 11. 190 
has the custody of Edward the 
Fourth, 473. prodigious feast at 
the mstallation of, 477. 

NeviU, Richard, earl of Warwick, 
his superiority to any English 
subject, u 468 his hospitahty, ib 
his distaste at king Edward, 471, 
NeviU, Dr. Thomas, dean of Can- 
terbury, employed by archbishop 
Whit^t to tender king James 
the bounden duties of the bishops 
and clergy of England, v. 259 
Nevyle, 1. 432. 

Newborough, i. 415. 

Newburge, Yorkshire, abbey of, its 
value, m''4i4 

New college, Dublin, added to Dub- 
hn university, v. 173 
New college, v)xford, built by bishop 
Wickham, 11. 363 a castle- college 
designed for defence, 364, war- 
dens, benefactors, &c. of, 367. 
Newcome, John, a tinner of Teign- 
^ mouth, defeats the rebels’ design 
of blowing up the waUs of Nor- 
wich, IV. 47. 

Newcomen, Matthew, one of the As- 
sembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, 248. 

Newenham, Wilham, provincial of 
the Carmelites, 1303, lii. 275 


Newgate, misery of God’s saints in, 
IV. 198. 

Newlm, Robert, president of Corpus 
Christi college. Oxfords 1640; 
111. 16 

Newman, Dr , benefactor to New 
coUege, Oxford, 11. 367. 

Newman, Humphrey, a cobbler, chief 
disperser of some scurnlous pam- 
phlets, V. 1 31. 

Newmaich, or Neumarch, i. 413, 

Newport, town of, raised out of the 
rmns of Caerhon, 1. 114. 

Newton, Henry ^^ucke^g, Section 
VIII of Book XI dfthe Church 
H^tory dedp?ated to, vi. 155. 
account of the family, ib. note 

Newton, Robert, rector of Exeter 
college, 1570, 11 266. 

Nice, council of m 323, 1. 67. 

Nicholas, Henry, tounder of the 
Family of Love, iv. 408. his mock 
apostolic style, 409 account of 
him, 40S, note 

Nicholson, Otho, benefactor to Christ 
Church, Oxford, 111. 28 

Nix, Richard, bishop of Norwich, 
against the Reformation, 111. 138 

Noers, 1. 415. 

Nolmge, Robert, monk of Hinton 
piiory, pension allotted to by 
Henry VIII , m. 434 

Nonconformists, three sorts of, de- 
scribed, iv. 72. nngleaders of the 
second set of, 339. act of parlia- 
ment respecting, 372. the chief in 
London, 383. violence of rigid 
nonconformists, 395. privy coun- 
sellors’ letter to archbishop Whit- 

f ift in favour of them, v. 27, 
uUer mistaken as to their quiet- 
ness in the parliament of 1586, 
7, TOO. note \ ranked into four 
forms, 1 1 4. persecuted in the 
Star-chamber, 113. begin to be 
more vigorous in 1587, 118 
synodical meetings of, finally 
blasted, 170. 

Nonconformity, conception of, IV 60 
favomers and opposers of, 61, 
Non-residents, archbishop Whit- 
gift’s plea for, v. 120 
Norbeek, N. de, 1. 429. 

Norbet, 1 415. 

Norfolk rebellion, history of, 40. 
and note y. 

Nonce, or Norece, i. 413. 
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Normans, tMr character, u. lo. note 

Normamle, or Normanvile, i. 415. 

Nnrrington, Nathaniel, of Exeter 
collefe, Oxford, n. 266, 

Northeard, pnest of Winchester, 
i. 281. 

Northern rebellion occasioned by 
the dissolution of monasteries, 
iii. 377 begun, suppressed, pu- 
nished, id. 

Northumberland, divided injo two 
parts, 1. 196. 

Norton, 1. 415. 

Norwich, d^scnpgon of the city of, 
IV. 42. yields the rebels in 1549, 

clergy, stoutness of, m 
keeping their wives, n. 71. * 

Novo Burgo, Robert de, 11. 122. 

Nowchampe, i. 433. , 

Nowell, Alexander, pnncipal of, and 
benefactor to Brasenose college, 
Oxford, 1595, li. 509 marked for 
death by Bonner, but saved by 
Mr. Francis Bowyer, iv. 179. his 
character and death, v. 250. 

Nowers, 1 433. 

Nugutns, Hieronymus de,an Itahan, 
holds the see of Worcester, 11.501. 

Nunnenes, conveniency of, ui. 336. 
of English beyond the seas, 492. 
Bruxells, 490. Cambray, 497. 
Gravehnes, tk 

Nuns, numerousness of, lii. 285. 
ancientest and poorest, 286. 
Brigetteans last order of, 286. 
TOVstical number of, 287. revenue 
of the Lisbon, 494. 

Nutter, John, hanged at Tyburn 
for treason, v. 73. 

Nye, Phihp, one of the Assembly of 
divines, who met at Westminster 
1643, VI. 249. 

O 

Oath, taken by English fugitives, 
at their admission to the colleges 
abroad, iv. 359. oath ex officio, ar- 
guments for and against, v. 107, 
sqq. of obedience to be taken by 

^ papists, 364. pope Paul V. his two 
breves agamst this oath, 367. pens 
tiitmg agamst pens about the law- 
fulness of It, 368. form of, con- 
cluded at a synod 1640, vi. 171. 

" Obediential,” meaning of canoni- 
cal tfflrm, m. 301. 


Observant Fnars, whose chief seats 
were at Greenwich and Canter- 
bury, why Mlmg under king 
Henry’s displeasure, m. 258. 
note 

Observants, who so called, and why, 
111. 258, note®, 

Occam, WiUiam, of Merton coUege, 
Oxford, u 203 . one of the school- 
men, a stiff imperialist, 256. re- 
marks of the Romanists on, 257. 
note P. father of^the NominAls, 
259. opposes Scotus the father 
of the Realists, id. 

Odof abbot of Cluny, m. 257. 

Odo, bishop of Bayeux, Bayou, or 
Bayeulx, 1. 420. 

Offa, tog, settles an archbishopnc 
at Lichfield, i* 274. enshrmes the 
corpse of St. Alban, 375. re- 
confirms Peter-pence to Rome, 
275. founds the monastery of St. 
Alban’s, 276. death of, id. 

Offspnng, C., one of the feoffees to 
buy in impropriations, vi. 67. 

Ogle, Humphrey, benefactor to 
Brasenose college, Oxford, ii. 
509. 

Ogle, Synfhd, archdeacon of Shrop- 
shire, signs the Articles of 153^, 
in. 160 

Oglethorpe, Owen, president of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 1535, 
u 466. a second time, 1553, iS. 
bishop of Carlisle, 1557, 467. 
crowned queen Elizabeth, iv. 193. 
character, td. 

Oiseil, or Oysell, i. 415. 

Okes, Mr., attends a meeting of 
nonconformists at Kettermg, or 
near it, v. 164. 

Old, John, trantotes tne canonical 
epistles, and St. Paul’s Epistles 
from Erasmus’s ^a^^aphrase, iv. 
12, note**. 

Oldcastie, sir John, lord Cobham, 
sad story of, ii 414. his belief, 
id. charged with treason, 415. 
taken m Wales, 416. his double 
death, 417. unjustly made the 
buffoon in plays, 

Oldham, Hugh, bishop of Exeter, 
benefactor to Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Oxford, in. 16. his charac- 
ter, 17. prophecy of the approach- 
ing ruin of abbeys, 341. 

Oldwmcle, sir John, founds a chan- 
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try at Oldwincle, Northampton- 
sliire, hi 477. 

Olibet, or 01 ibef,i. 415. 

Olifant, or Olifaunt, i, 415. 

Olifard, or Oliford, 1. 415. 

Oliver, Hugh, prior of Huntingdon, 
signs the Articles of 1^30, iii 
i59‘ 

Oliver, John, dean of Chnst Church, 
1532, m. 28 

Oliver, Dr. John, president of Mag- 
dalen college; Oxford, 1644, 11. 
467. ejected b/ the parliamenta- 
rians, 1647, f 

Olhe, le sire de, i. 422. « 

Omlei;, Wilham, one of th^ chief 
promoters of the Yorkshire re- 
belhon, executed, iv. 50 
Oneley, sir Eoger, alias Bohngbroke, 
chaplain of Eleanor duchess of 
Gloucester, ii. 428, 

‘‘Oranum, seu libellus Precatio- 
*‘num,’^ when published, iv. 23, 
Ordeal, law respecting, 1. 328. man- 
ner of ordeal by fire, 375. queen 
Emma underwent this ordeal by 
fire, 376. 

Ordinances touching religion, list 
of, V. 329, sq. 

Ordinals, books so called, what they 
contained, 111. 306. 

Oriel coEege, Oirford, bmlt by king 
Edward the Second, ii. 267. query 
about the name, 268. and see 
note K kings nursing fathers to, 
ib, rebuilt, ib, provosts, benefac- 
tors, &c. of, 269. 

Onginal of idolatry,” a book 
falsely attnbuted to Dr. Isaac 
Casaubon, v. 566. 

Orinall, 1. 41^, 427. 

Onol, a room in a convent, lii. 305, 
note s, 

OrioU, or Orypll, 1. 415 
Orware, i, 427". 

Osbaldiston, Mr., sentenced five 
thousand pounds, loss of his good 
living at Wethamstead, and to 
have his ears tacked to the pillory 
«pin the presence of his scholars, 
but escaped, by concealing him- 
self in London, vi. 158 
Osborne, sir John, comers the hv- 
mg of Hawnes in Bedfordshire on 
Mr Thomas Brightman, v. 383. 
Osenel, i. 415. 

Osevile, 1. 427. 


Osgot, sheriff of Lincolnshire,!. 297. 

Osketil, king, a Danish^agan, 1. 297. 

Osmond, bishop of London, 1 281. 

Osonus, a Spaniard, scaijidalous 
suggestion of, that the English 
protestants attempted to poison 
queen Mary, iv. 243. 

Osric, king ot Deira, 1 196. 

Ossulbury, Nicholas, warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1433, 11 367. 

Oswald^ bishop of Worcester, his 
law to eject secular priests, 1 343. 

Oswald, king of Northumberland, 
victory of, i. 198. slaip, and his 
body chopped m ^pieces, 206. 

Oswiu, kmg ofr Northumberland, 

I. 211. 

Oteuel, 1. 413. 

Otho, emperor of Germany, excom- 
municated by pope Innocent III, 

II. 145. 

Otho, the pope’s legate, present of 
the Oxford scholars to, u. 171. 
his brother kiUed, 172. secures 
himself in the tower of Osney, ib. 
but by night flies to the king at 
Abingdon, 173. and is foEowed 
by the Oxford scholars, ib, inter- 
dicts the university, tb, returns to 
London, 174. assembles the bi- 
shops to consult about reparation 
for the affront, ib, is at last, by the 
bishops’ intercession and the 
scholars’ penance, reconciled, ib 

Ou, E, de, 1 429. 

Ought, meaning of the word, vi. 229. 

“ Our Father,” in the preface of the 
Lord’s prayer, relates to every pe- 
tition therein, iv. 131. 

OveraE, John, dean of St. Paul’s, 
employed in the conference at 
Hampton court, v. 266 and in 
the translation of the Pentateuch 
and the story of Joshua to the 
first book of Chronicles exclu- 
sively, 370. appointed feEow of 
Chelsea college, 390 death of, 483. 

Overbury, sir Thomas, of Queen’s 
coEege, Oxford, 11. 294. 

Overton, WiEiam, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, member of • 
Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, u. 466. 
death of, 397 

Owen, John, dean of Chnst Church, 
1651, ui. 28. 

Owen, Morgan, bishop of Llandaff, 
of Jesus college, Oxford, iv. 370 
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Owen, Thankful, president of St, 
Joim^s college, Oxford, 1650 
iv. 241. 

Owmfr^le, i. 431. 

Oxenbridge, Mr., attends a meeting 
of nonconformists m London, 

V. 164 

Oxeney, Alice, ninth pnoresa of 
Clerkenwell, m. 288. 

Oxford, arms of, i. 313. 

Oxford library, reformed of*all its 
ancient MSS, iv. 38. 

9 

Packet, 1, 427. • ^ 

Pacy, or Passy, le -"ire de, 1. 423. 

Paddy, sir William, knight, doctor 
of physic, commoner of St John’s 
coUege, Oxford, gives towards 
the building and furnishing the 
library, purchases the perpetual 
patronages, and much beautified 
the chapel, iv, 241. 

Pagham, Wilham, provincial of the 
Carmelites, 1309, ui. 273. 

Paifrere, 1. 415. 

Pam, John, a Jesuit, executed at 
Chelmsford, iv. 466. 

PaineU, or Paynell, i. 415 

Pales, 1. 427. 

Palet, i. 427. 

Pah, a pontifical vestment, what, 
i, 179. archiepiscopal, removed to 
Lichfield, 273. 

Palls, two archbishops’ sent into 
England, 1. 143. 

FShner, Dr. Herbert, one of the As- 
sembly of dmnes, who met at 
Westminster, 1543, vi. 248. ward- 
en of All Souls’ college, Oxford, 
1648, m the room of Dr. Sheldon, 
ejected by the parhament, u. 
449 - 

Palmer, Julius, martyr, of Magda- 
len college, Oxford, 11 466 iv. 181. 

Palyn, George, benefactor to Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, 11 509 

Pamel, 1 427. 

Pamphlets, scurrilous, dispersion of, 
V. 128 reasons by some for the 
lawfulness of, 130. disclaimed by 
the discreet, and why, 2d. the 
instruments employed in making 
them hea\uly punished, 131 

Paftipilioun, or Parapihon, 1 416 

Pandulfe, i 427 

Pandulphus, the pope’s legate, re- 


ceives the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land and Ireland from king John, 

ii. 149. proud carnage of to the 

keeps the crown five 

days, 151. 

Panel, i. 427. 

Panely, L 433. 

Panner, C-, i. 429. 

Pantheon, m Rome, turned into the 
church of All Saints, i. 36. note^ 

Pantolf, 1. 416. 

Pantry, John, provdst of Queen’s 
college, Oxford,*!!. 294. 

Papists, ^cruelty of m pretorturing 
mart^s, IV. ipd. their own perse- 
cutors, 371. enactment against, 

372. 

Paradme, W., dean of Beaujeu, 
1 - 43 - 

Pardons, granting of, by the pope, 

iii. 99. 

Parfew, Robert, bishop of St. Asaph, 
appointed to peruse the translation 
of the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon, ih. 198, returns to 
popery, iv. 163. death of, 278. 
said to have spoilt his see, 284. 

Parish, meaning of the word, iv. 55. 

Parker, Henry, a Carmehte, cham- 
pion for mendicants, ii. 476. 

Parker, Henry, lord Morley, for- 
sakes the land, iv 284. 

Parker, Margaret, wife of archbi- 
shop Parker, a pattern for all pre- 
lates’ wives, iv. 397. 

Parker, Matthew, remarks on his 
consecration, 1. 215. employed on 
the third edition of the Liturgy, 
IV. 27. preaches to the rebels of 
Norwich from the Oak of Reforma- 
tion, 44. designed archbishop of 
Canterbury, 285. the queen’s let- 
ter for bis consecration, id, man- 
ner of it, 287 legi^ity of it, 288. 
confutation of his consecration at 
the Nag’s Head, 289. sqq death 
and praise of, 395. bis memory 
causelessly aspersed, 396. his ex- 
emplary ume, 397. 

Parkhurst, Dr, master of Ballr^l 
college, 1616, li. 190, 

Parkhurst, John, resident at Zunch 
in queen Mary’s time, iv. 207 bi- 
shop of Norwich 1 560, 11. 203 as- 
sists Dr. Humphrey in composing 
the Life of Jewel, iv 152, note. 

Parlour m a convent, m 304, 
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Parly> i, 42^. 

Parochia, signification of the word, 
1. 202. 

Parpalia, Vincent, abbot of St. Sa- 
viour’s, sent by Pius IV. to queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 307. 

Parr, Katharine, married to Henry 
VIII, m, 2 1 1 . conspiracy against 
her, ib. by God’s providence de- 
feated, 212. married to Thomas 
Seymour, lord Sudely, iv. 77. 
death of, 1 2 If 

Parr, William, ctarquis of North- 
ampton, sent to quell the Norfolk 
rebelhon m 1549, iv- 45. ^ 

Parry,^ Dr. Bachari bishop of St. 
Asaph, death of, v. 503. 

Parsonsf the Jesuit, confutation of 
his arguments that St. Peter first 
preached the gospel in Bntain, i. 
7, sqq. cavils of, against sir Ed- 
ward Coke, confuted, 267. bene- 
factor to the college of Seville, iv. 
334. character of, 414. his three 
wonderful escapes, 423. observa- 
tion on his fourth escape, ib. 
pohticly returns to Rome, 426 
complaints of the seculars against, 
V, 229. 

Partay, Partenay, or Passais, ie Vi- 
dam de, i. 423. 

Parteben, i. 427 

Passemer, 1.427. 

Passenaunt, 1. 427. 

Paston, sir Thomas, sent to quell 
the Norfolk rebellion, iv. 45. 

Pastor, title of, chosen by the con- 
gregation of Frankfort as freest 
from exception, most expressive 
of the ofBce, and least obnoxious 
to offence, iv. 218, 219. 

Pate, Richard; bishop of Woicester, 
why his escape connived at, iv 

Patefinc, 1 416? 

Patern, St., a pattern for all bishops, 
i. 1 19. 

Patine, 1 416. 

Patrick, St., reported to have come 
^0 Glassenbury, 1. 97 credit of 
his being there shrewdly shaken, 
98. 

Patrington, Stephen, provincial of 
the Carmelites, 1399, m 275 

Pattison, Mr., attends a meeting of 
nonconfoi mists at Ketteimg, or 
near it, v. 164 


Pauely, 1. 415. 

Pauey, i. 415. 

Paul, St., said by ^me to have 
been a preacher in Bntam, 1. ii. 
charter of, A.D. 430, a forgery, 
18, note y. 

Paul IV, pope, sends cardinal Wil- 
liam Peyto into England, but this 
latter prohibited by queen Mary 
from entering the kingdom, iv. 
338. 

Paul V, pope, sends two letters a- 
gainst the oath ex officio, iv. 366, 

Paul, sir George, fent., benefactor 
to Corpus Chi>8ti college, Oxford, 
m. 16. 

Pauiet, dame Ehzabeth, benefactor 
to Trinity college, Oxford, iv. 259. 

Pauiet, Wijham, marquis of Win- 
chester, has the treasurership con- 
ferred on him, iv. 31. 

Paulmus, bishop of Rochester, death 
of, 1. 210. 

Paul’s, St., school, founded by dean 
Colet, hi. 18. Mercers’ company 
made overseers thereof out of 
provident prescience, 1819. W. 
Lily first schoolmaster, 19. John 
Langly schoolmaster in Fuller’s 
time, 22. 

Paveli, 1. 427. 

Pavely, S. de, i» 430. 

PaviUy, or Pauilly, le sire de, i. 
425. 

Payn, Mrs., gives an exhibition to 
University college, Oxford, « 
192. 

Paynell, 1. 432. 

Paynel, W , 1. 429 

Peada, prmce of Mercia, i 213. 

PecceU, 1 416. 

Peckham, John, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 11. 200. will not allow 
the cross to be carried before 
Wilham Wickham, archbishop of 
York, 1 16. excommunicated the 
prince of Wales, 308. 

Pedder, John, resident at Strasburg, 
IV. 206 

Pega, abbot of Worcester, 1, 281, 

Peirou, Pirou, or Perou, le sire de, 
1. 420. 

Peisim, 1 427. 

Peito, 1 416 m 

Pekeny, or Pekeney, i. 416 

Pelagianism, heresy of, 1. 76. French 
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bishops sent to suppress it m 
Bntain, 79., 

Pelagius, a Briton by birth, called 
MorgHn in Welsh, 1. 76, no doctor 
of Cambndge, but a monk of 
Banchor, 77. prmcipal errors of, 

Peilican, assists the English 

exiles, iv. 230 

Pelliparius, or parchment provider, 

III. 310. 

Pemberton, Thomas, confrere of the 
knights hospitallers, pension 
granted to him/im. 475. 

Pembroke^ colie^, Oxford, ^hy so 
called, VI. 37. hstr^f masters, bene- 
factors, &c to, ih. 

Penance, sacrament of, m, 148. • 

Penbn, i.432. 

Penda, pagan prince of Mercia, i. 
206, notet. 

Pen-dragon, Uter, king of Bntam, 
difficiflty he had to keep his dis- 
jointed kingdom together, 1. in. 
dies, and leaves the kmgdom to 
his son Arthur, 112. 

Penecord, or Pemcord, i. 416. 

Penir, 1. 427. 

Penne, i. 427. 

Penry, J ohn, his tract, "The unlawful 
Practice of Prelates,” forbidden 
to be printed, iv. 341. writer of 
several scumlous pamphlets, v. 
128, 129. put to death for a hbel 
agamst queen Elizabeth, 129, note, 
see 198. 

fbnsions, copy of the king’s letters 
atent for, m. 449, list of, granted 
y Henry VIII. to the pnor and 
monks of Hmton, 454, of the ab- 
bots in Somersetshire, go by 
favour, 455. largest allotted to 
hospitallers, 456 what church 
hvings were inconsistent with, 452 . 
many pensions mount to much 
money, 453. assigned to chantry 
priests, 479. proclamation con- 
cerning the effectual payment of, 

IV. 30. 

Pepard, Hugo, 1. 429. 

Peralta, Franciscus, rector of the 
college of Seville, iv. 354 

Percelay, 1 416 

Perche, or Peche, i. 415, 

P^civale, 1, 416. 

Per[c]y, or Percy, W. de, 1 413,427, 
433 ‘ 


Percy, Henry, earl of Northumber- 
land, bestows three fellowships on 
Umversity college, Oxford, ii. 
192. 

Percy, sir Thomas, executed for re- 
bellion, m. 379. 

Percy, Thomas, one of the plotters 
m the gunpowder treason, v.341. 
fighting desperately for his life, is 
shot, 330 

Peregrmi, what they were, m. 320, 

Perepount, 1, 415. • 

Perere, i, 416. • 

Periam, John, furnishes lord Russell 
with necessaries for marching to 
que^ the Devonshire commotion, 
iv. 46, 

Penam, lady Ehzabeth, of Bucks, 
benefactor to Baliiol college, li. 
190. 

Peijury, law respecting, i. 329. 

Perkms, Mr,, noncoiffonmst, his 
piety procures his peace, v. 170. 

Perkms, William, bom in the first, 
and died m the last year of queen 
Elizabeth, v. 256. 

Perot, i 415. 

Perry, Wilham, the boy of Bilson, 
his imposture, v. 448. found out 
by bishop Morton, 449. 

Persecution, first in Britain, i, 47. 

Pers, i. 427. 

Pershale, 1. 413. 

Persons, Robert, rector of the col- 
lege of Rome from 1587 to 1610, 
iv 351* 

Pervinke, 1. 416. 

Peryam, John, alderman of Exeter, 
benefiictor to Exeter college, Ox- 
ford, n. 266. 

Peryn, Dr John, Greek professor 
at Oxford, one of the translators 
of the Bible, v. 374. 

Peter ad Vincula, least of, 11. 169. 

Peter of Wakefieldf his prophecy 
against king John, 11 147, hanged, 
whether unjustly, disputed, 15 1. 

Peter, St , falsely reported to have 
preached in Britain, 1. 7 

Peter’s, St., Westminster, abbey of, 
its venation at the dissolution, 111. 
329. 

Peterborough abbey, built by Wol- 
pher, kmg of the Mercians, to ex- 
piate the murder by himself of hia 
two sons, lu. 253. value of, at the 
dissolution, 329. arms of, 406. 
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Peterborough, monk? killed at, i, 
298. monastery burned at, ih. 
Peter pence, settled on the pope by 
Ina, 1, 254 reconfirmed to Rome 
by king Offa, 275. see ui. 100 
Peters, William, commissioner to 
visit abbeys, iii.380. 

PetivoU, 1. 416. 

Peto, Fnar, reprehends Henry VIII. 
touching his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, hi 364, note a. 

Petre, sir WiSiam, his bounty to 
Exeter college, Oxford, ii. 263. 
benefactor to All Souls% Oxford, 
u. 449. ^ r 

Petrock, St., captain of the Cornish 
saints, 1. 1 19, 

Peuken^, 1. 416. 

Peurell, or Peverelb i- 415. 

Peverel, 1. 427, 

Peverell, 1. 432. 

Peverell, Thomas, bishop of Llan- 
daff, his character, n. 402. 

Peyns, 1. 433. 

Peyvere, 1 432. 

Peyrson, John, provost of Oueen^s 
college, Oxford, 1459, ^94 

Peyto, cardinal William, sent by 
pope Paul IV. into England, but 
prohibited by queen Mary, iv. 238. 
Phanecourt, i 427. 

Phihp II, king of Spam, founder of 
Douay college, iv. 330. of the col- 
lege of Valladolid, 353 of the 
college of Seville, 354. qf the 
college of St. Omer in Artois, 356. 
Philip III, king of Spam, removed 
the college of Valladolid toMadrid, 
iv. 353. founds the college of 
Louvain m Brabant, iv, 337, 
Philip IV, founder of the college of 
Ghent, iv *358. 

Philipps, Rowland, warden of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, 1321, n. 203 
procurator fiir the chapter of St. 
Paul’s, London, signs the Articles 
of 1336, lii. 160 

Phihps, Morgan, his benefaction to 
Douay college, iv 350, note \ 
PJiiilips, Walter, dean of Rochester, 
opposes the reduction of popery, 
iv. 164 

Philpot, John, archdeacon of Win- 
chester, opposes the reduction of 
popery, iv. 164. Weston’s railing 
on, th. seals the truth with his 
blood, 163. 


Phuars, I 416. 

Picard, i. 413 

Pichard, i. 427. 

Piets, incursions of, into Brit»im,i. 89. 

Pierce, Alice, her influence over Ed- 
ward III, ii 344, note 

Piercy, lord, lord marshal of Eng- 
land, his brawl with bishop Court- 
ney, 11 340, sq. 

Piercy, Thomas, earl of Northum- 
berjand, rebels against queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 345. beheaded at 
York, 347. 

Pierrepoint, Heniiy, marquis of Dor- 
chester, 1. 123. 

Pierrepoint, Robert, viscount New- 
ark, his two speeches in behalf of 
the bishops, vi. 226, sqq. 

Piers, John, master of Balliol col- 
lege, iS^o, li 190. of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, 467. archbishop 
of York, 190. dean of Chnst 
Church, 1370, iii 28. death and 
character of, v. 200. 

Piggot, Robert, favoured by Dr. 
Fuller, of Ely, iv. 196. 

Pigot, 1. 415, 427. 

Piket, 1. 427. 

Pilet, 1. 427. 

Pilgrimages to Rome, when they 
came into repute, 1. 253. a source 
of revenue to the pope, iii. 100. 

Pilkington, James, bishop of Dur- 
ham, employed on the third edi- 
tion of the Liturgy, iv. 27. death 
of, 398 

Pmehard, or Pynchard, 1. 416. ^ 

Pinder, Rachel, an impostress, de- 
ludes many ministers m London, 
and being detected does penance, 
iv. 386. 

Pinell, 1. 416. 

Pink, Robert, warden of New col- 
lege, Oxford, 1617, ii* 3 ^ 7 * 

Pinkeme, 1. 415 

Pinkeny, Emma, remarkable writ of 
Henry III respecting, ii. 163. 

Pmkeny. Lawrence, family of, 11. 163. 

Pinkeny, P de, 1. 430. 

Pins, drinking at, a game, when 
probablyintroduced into England, 
li 57, note \ 

Piquegny, Piqgny, or Picquigny, le 
sirede, 1 421. 

Pirim, i 427. ^ 

Pisa, council of, 1409, 11 447, 

Piterel, 1 427 
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Pits, or Pitzeus, John, a violent main- 
tainer of popish religion, u. 
36^. his history of the English 
wnt« often useful to Fuller, v. 
234. dissuaded by Thomas Staple- 
ton from being a soldier, ih, 

Pitt, Dr. John, warden of Wadham 
college, Oxford, 1644, v. 434. 

Pius, or Pms, le sire de, i. 421. 

Pius IV, pope, tampereth to recon- 
cile queen Elizabeth to th^church 
of Rome, iv. 307. again tnes in 
vain to seduce her to the Romish 
church, 312. • 

Plus V, pcjlfe, excommqpicates 
queen Ehzabethi iv. 360. 

Place, i. 416. 

Placitum, meaning of the ifrord, 
ii. 213, 

Placy, 1 416. • 

Pkntagenet, a soubnquet, or peni- 
tential nickname, ii 92, 

Players, proclamation for the inhi- 
bition of, iv. 33 great complaints of 
bishop Gardmer against, iv. 35, 
note s. 

Plegberht, abbot of London, i. 281. 

Plegberht, priest of Sydnacester, 
i. 281. 


Plegmund, tutor to king Alfred, 
1 316, 

Pleisy, 1. 427. 

Plukenet, 1. 416. 

Plimder, meaning of the word,vi.24i . 
Pole, David, archdeacon of Shrop- 
shire, and procurator for thearch- 
• deacon and clergy of Coventry, 
signs the Articles of 1536, m. 


Pole, Reginald, cardinal, sent for by 
queen Mary, iv. 174 but retarded 
Dy the emperor Charles, ih. at last 
gets leave for England, 175. is or- 
damed pnest, and consecrated 
archbishop, 174. his dispensa- 
tions, &c., 176. death of, 243. epi- 
taph on his monument, 244 his 
goodinchnationsto beaprotestant, 
244. leavesallhis estate to Italians, 


245. different opinions as to his 
character, 244, note benefactor 


to All Souls’ college, Oxford, 11, 


449 

Poleshed, John, provincial of the 
•Carmelites, 1335, ui 275 
Policy, Margery, martyr, iv.185 
Polydore Vergil, collector of the En- 


f hsh Peter pence, i. 254. iii. loi. 
elaurelled the quire of Wells, 
102. a malefactor to postenty for 
burning the MSS. %b. two-edged 
verses on, 103. signs, as archidm- 
conus Vuellen, the Articles of 
1536,111. 160. 

Pomeray, i. 433. 

Pomeray, or Pimeray, 1, 415 
Pomercy, R. de la, 1. 430. 
Ponchardon, L, u 430. 

Ponet, or Poynet, John, bishop of 
Winchester, dffeplaced, iv. 162. 
.a leader in Wyat’s commotion, 

IV. 108. 

Ponti^i, H., 1, 429. ^ 

Poole, Daniel, bishop of JPeterbo- 
rough, suffered to live in his own 
house after his deprivation, iv. 
281. 

Poole, Richard, confrere of the 
knights hospitallers, pension to, 
111 457. 

Poorvanger, 1. 437. 

Pope, his revenues out of England, 
iii. 96. his profits by tbe sale of 
tnnkets, id, by annates, 97. by 
appeals, 98. by kmgAthelwolph’s 
pension, 99. by dispensations, ib, 
by indulgences, ib, by legatme 
levies, ih, by mortuaries, »6. by 
pardons, ib, by Peter pence, 100. 
by pilgrimages, by tenths, loi. 
Pope, John, warden of All Souls’ 
college, Oxford, 1558, ii. 449. 
Pope, sir Thomas, founds Trinity 
college, Oxford, iv. 239. 

Popery, gross errors m, m. 92. 

Port, le sire de, 1. 421. 

Port, sir John, benefactor to Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, n. 509. 
Portanus, in. 310. 

Porter, Wilham, warden of New col- 
lege, 1494, u. 36^ benefactor to 
Brasenose college, Oxford, 509, 
Portman, William, gent , commis- 
sioner for ratmg ecclesiastic^ 
preferments in Somersetshire, ui. 
168. 

Possel, John de, provost of Onel 
college, 1401, u. 269. 
Postmasters, onginal of, ii. 204. 
Potaganus, in. 310, 

Poteman, Dr. William, warden of 
AB Souls’ college, Oxford, 1459, 
11 449 

Potereli, i 416 
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Potter, Barnabas, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, i6i6, ii. 294. 
bishop of Carlisle, th. 

Potter, Christopher, provost of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 1626, 
ii. 294. author of a work entitled 
“ Chanty mistaken,” ih. 

Potter, Dr Hannibal, president of 
Trimty college, Oxford, 1643. 

Poulett, lady Ehzabeth, Section V. 
Book VI. of the Church History 
dedicated to, ’in. 419. 

Pounce, or Poun^y, i. 415. 

Pounchardon, 1. 433. ^ 

Pountlarge, 1. 433 

Pountjjs, 1 . de, i. 430. 

Poverty ^and piety oft go together, 
iv. 204. 

Powder Treason, plotters in, v. 341. 

Powell, Cadwallader, steward to bi- 
shop Williams, fined, vi. 133. 

Powell, Edward, hanged for denpng 
the king’s supremacy, in. 193. 

Powell, Gnffith, M. A. unncipal of 
Jesus college, Oxford, 1613, iv. 
370. benefactor to his college, 

Power, 1. 413. 

Powlet, Hugh, esq., commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Somersetshire, in 168. 

Pownall, Robert, iv. 206. 

Praels, Praux, orPreaux, le sire de, 
1. 422. 

Praemunire, statute of, 11. 369. occa- 
sion of, 373. why callea, ih. pope 
Martin’s letter against, 374, sq. 
sir Thomas Smith’s judgment on, 
377. effect of, 412. clergy move 
^ in vain against it, 459. instance 
in Ireland of a priest indicted on 
it, 460. 

Praeros, Pracifes, or Preaux, le sire 
de, 1 423. 

Prayer-Book, the project of a pubhc 
one began ifx the reign of king 
James, iv. 140. 

Prayers for the dead not in the mo- 
dern notion of papists, 1. 399. 

Preachers, proclamation concerning, 
31 directions sent to, v. 555. 

Preaching, king James the First’s 
directions respecting, v. 555. 

Preaus, 1. 416. 

Precedency, precedents of, 11. 443 
contest betwixt the English and 
Castilians about, 44/5. 

Pregion, John, register of Lincoln 


and Leicester, a principal witness 
of bishop WiUiamj, much mo- 
lested, VI 128.* 

Prendirlegast, i. 416. <9 

Presbytenans, meeting of, at Cock- 
field, IV. 466 another at Cam- 
bridge, 467. activity of, lb, synod 
of, at Coventiy, acts of, v. 133. 
their petition to king and parha- 
ment, 265 

Presby^erium, what m a church, 
m. 307. 

Presbytery, the first m England set 
up at Wandsworth, in Surrey, 
IV 584. ^ 

Preston, Dr., attends a conference 
at York house, vi. 33, death of, 
55 ‘ 

Preston, father Thomas, a Benedic- 
tine sent ^ Rome, v. 98. 
Prestwood, Thomas, a merchant, 
furnishes lord Russel with neces- 
saries for marching to quell the 
Devonshire commotion, iv. 46. 
Price, Hugh, Dr. of civil law, pro- 
cures the foundation of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, IV 368. 

Price, John, resident at Zurich m 
queen Mary’s time, iv. 207. 

Price, Roger, esq., high sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, Section X. of 
Book XL of the Church History 
dedicated to, vi 309. arms, ib, 
Prideaux, John, rector of Exeter 
college, 1612, ii. 266 
Prideaux, Dr John, one of the sub- 
committee to settle religion ffi 
1641, VI. 188. made bishop of 
Worcester, 236, 

Pnest, this word altered into pres- 
byter in the Scotch rubric, vi. 143. 
Priest, Agnes, martyr, iv. 180 
Priests’ crowns the whore’s marks 
of Babylon, 111. 131 
“Primer, or Booke of Prayers,” 
translated out of Henry the 
Eighth’s “Orarium,” iv. 25. m 
Latin and English, ib. 

Prior, office of, 111 301. 

Priors, list of, who signed the Arti- 
cles of 1536, m 159 
Pnsons, difference m, iv. 197 
Pnuli, Aloisius, a gentleman of Ve- 
nice, sole executor to cardinal 
Pole, iv. 243. 

Private baptism, king James reouires 
satisfaction respecting, v. 209. 
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Processions^ ifhy abolished m Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s Injunctions, iv. 
19. 

Proclamations, catalogue of those 
relating to ecclesiastical matters, 

IV. 29. 

Procurators, list of those who sign- 
ed the Articles of 1536, iii. 160. 

Professors, poor, preserved by God’s 
providence, 111. 7. 

Prono, one of the lesser gods of 
the Saxons, i. 139. * 

Prophesymgs, model and method of, 
iv. 432. incon^jeniences of, de- 
tected, or susfected, 433. letter 
of archbishop Gi^dal m defence 
of prophecies and church juris- 
diction, 435. • 

Protestant bishops, their modera- 
tion vindicated, iii. 138. 

Protestants, their mercy for papists’ 
malice, iv 200. massacre of 
French, in Paris on Bartholomew- 
eve, 383. 

Protestation, first mention of in 
1641, VI 186. 

Proudtome, Mr., attends a meeting 
of the nonconformists at North- 
ampton, V. 164. 

Prouz, 1. 427. 

Provendarxus, one who provided 
provender for the horses m an 
abbey, lu, 308. 

Prynne, William, of Onel college, 
Oxford, u. 269. charges bishop 
Morton with treason, 493, his 
^ensunng of Whitgift censured, 

V. 316, his untruth of archbishop 
Anselm, 317. his slander of Whit- 
gift, 318 and silly taxing of his 
tram, tb. accused of hbelhng 
against the bishops, vi. 113. his 
plea m the Star-chamber rejected, 
1 16 his answer refused, his 
speech on the pillory, 122. re- 
moved to Caernarvon castle, Corn- 
wall. 123. brought home m tn- 
umph, 180. 

Psalms, translated into metre, iv. 
72 meanness of the translation 
endeavoured to be excused, iv. 
H 

Pudsey, 1. 415 

Pugoy, 1 416 

<‘Buen,” remarks on the word, 1. 

194, 5- 

Pulem, 1 427. 


Pulpits, not to be made pasquik, v. 

Pimchardoun, orPunchardon,i.4i6. 

Punchet, i. 427. 

Pums, 1. 427. 

Puntfrait, n 437, 

Purcel, L 427. 

Purefoy, Lime, forced to forsake 
his college, iv. 153. 

Purfote, Nicholas, separates from 
the congregation of Frankfort, 
and goes to Geneva, iv. 221. 

Purgatory, occasiomed by over ofH- 
ciousness, i. 20p, xo. has no 
foundation in scnpture, 399. arti- 
cle concerning, in. 158. 

Puntad, the word how first aUused 
by archbishop Spalato, v.^29. 

Puntans, ongmal of, iv. 327. ho- 
monypay of the terra, 

Putrill, i. 416. 

Pym, John, his speech against Dr. 
Mamwarmg, vi. 49, sgq, 

Pynkeney, 1. 433. 

Pynkney, provmcial of the Augus- 
tmian Mars, his adulation of 
Bichard the Third, li. 486, 

Pypard, i. 427, 432. 

Pypotte, 1. 432. 

Pyryton, i. 433. 

a. 

Quakers, some remarks on them, iv. 
126, sgg, 

Quatrimare, i. 427. 

Queen’s college, Oxford, founding 
of by R. Eglesfield, u. 291. a 
pair of pnnces bred therein, ib. 
queens nursmg mothers to this 
college, 292. queen Ehzabeth’s 
smgSar bounty to, 293. parted 
between two archbisbops, 293. 
provosts, benefactors, &c. of, 294 
nineteen bishops enumerated by 
Wood as belongin^to, 3 95, note*'. 

Qrancy, G. de, 1. 410, 430. 

Quinsi, i. 427 

Quintmy, or Quintme, 1. 416 

“ Quodhbets,” a bitter book against 
the Jesuits, written by Wm. Wat- 
son, V. 262 note 

Quyncy, i 433 

R 

Raband, I 416 

Rabbet, Mr , one of the translators 
of the Bible, v 374 
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Radcliffe, Samuel, principd of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, 1614, li. 
5 < 59 - 

Radchflfe, Dr., one of tlie translators 
of the Bible, v 373. 

Raimond, or Raymond, i. 416. 

Rainoldes, Dr., quotation from, iv. 
266. 

Rait, I. 416. 

Raleigh, sir Walter, of Oriel college, 
Oxford, 11. 269. and of Chnst 
Church, iii.'i 28, obtains Sher- 
borne manor from queen Ehza- 
beth, V. 321. another instance- of 
his rapacity, z6. note ^ " 

Ramsey, abbey of, its value^ at the 
dissolution, in. 329. arms of, 405. 
present owner of, 505. by whom 
and to whom grantea, %h* in con- 
sideration of what, %h. tenure and 
rent of, %h, 

Randuile, 1. 416. 

Rastell, John, a Jesuit, the adver- 
sary of bishop Jewel, iv. 326. 

Rastell, William, not the adversary 
of bishop Jewel, as stated by Ful- 
ler, iv 326 note 

Rastoke, 1. 416. 

Ratcliffe, Thomas, earl of Sussex, 
opposes the Northern rebels, iv. 
34 ^- 

Ravens, Dr. John, subdean of Wells, 
one of the translators of the Bible, 
v -373 

Ravys, Thomas, dean of Christ 
Church, 1594, lii. 28, bishop of 
London, %b. employed in the con- 
ference at Hampton court, v. 266. 
one of the translators of the Bible, 
373 death of, 399. 

Rawlins, Christopher, benefactor to 
New coUefe, Oxford, u. 367. 

Rawlins, Rich., warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1508, 11, 203. 
benefactor Co, %h. bishop of St. 
David’s, 1523, ih, 

Rawson, J ohn, confrere of theknights 
hospitallers, pension to, in 475 

Rawson, sir John, prior of Kilmain- 
Jiam in Ireland, pension to, iii. 


457 - 

Rawson, Ricardus, archdeacon of 
Essex, signs the Articles of 1536, 
ill. 159. 

Rayne, Johes. procurator for the 
clergy of Lincoln, signs the Articles 
of 1536, ill 160 


r 

Raynolds, John, see Reynolds. 

Raynolds, Thomas, lyarden of Mer-» 
ton college, Oxford, 154S, ii 203, 

Read, sir Richard, benefcctor to 
New college, Oxford, li. 367. sent 
as commissioner by abp. Gardiner 
to Magdalen college, Oxford, iv. 

152. 

Read, WiUiam, benefactor to Mer- 
ton collie, Oxford, h. 202. bi- 
shop of Chichester, 1369, 203. 

Reade, John, warden of New col- 
lege, Oxford, 1520, ii. 367. 

Reading, abbey its vdue at the 
dissolution, hi. 2P9. arms of, 402, 
by and to whtam granted, in con- 
sideration of what, tenure and 
rent of, present owner, 506. 

Recusancy, first beginning of, iv. 

37I' 

Recusant, when the first use of the 
word began, iv. 371 

Redmayne, Dr ., master of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, employed m the 
first edition of the Liturgy, or 
rather of the Communion service, 
IV 27 

Redwald, father of Eorpwald, pro- 
fesses Christianity, but revolts to 
paganism, 1. 185. 

Refectonum, in a convent, the hall 
wherein the monks dined, m. 

304 

Refectonus, office of, in a convent, 
iii. 304 

Reformers, first, their moderation, 
IV. 20. ^ 

Reginald, William, ahas Rose, death 
and character of, v. 201. author 
of a book called “ Calvino-Turcis- 
mus,” which was finished by his 
friend, WiUiam Gifford, 202 

Religion, alteration of, by the par- 
liament, I Elizabeth, iv. 262. 

Religious foundations, why so nu- 
merous in the twelfth century, 11. 
87 

Reniger, Michael, a writer, of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, 11 466, 
forced to forsake his college, iv. 

153. resident at Strasburg, 206. 

Restitutus, bishop of London, ap- 
peared at the council of Arles, i. 
^7 

Retteford, Richard, provost -^of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 1340, 
11. 294. 
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Renile, T. de, ?, 439, 

Reul, RueiU, Val de, or Vaudreuile, 
the archers cf, 2. 422. 

Rever, ai^s Reive, father, branded 
and burnt, ni. 9. 

Reviers, or Ravers, le sire de, 1. 421. 

Reynold, Wiliiam, monk of Hinton 
pnory, pension allotted to him by 
king Henry VIII., m 434. 

Reynolds, Dr. Edward, u. 203. one 
of the Assembly of divines who 
met at Westminster, 1643, 

248. dean of Christ Church, 1 648, 
iii. 28. 

Reynolds, Dr. J^ 3 n, president of 
Corpus Christi college, Oaford, 
1598, hi. 16. einployed in the 
Hampton court conference, v. 256. 
one of the translators of the Bible, 
Bible, 372. death of, 3^8. his ad- 
mirable parts and piety, 379. 
most conformable in his practice 
to the church of England, id, 

Rejmolds, Walter, archbishop of 
Canterbury, unthankful to kina: 
Edward 11 ., n. 274. 

Reynolds, William, violent msdn- 
tainer of the popish religion, u. 

Rhemish translation of the NewTes- 
tament, account of, v. 76. Mr. 
Thomas Cartwright invited to 
answer it, 77. 

Ricemarch, son of Sulgen, bishop of 
St, David’s, epigram of, 1. 398. 

Rich, Hugh, prior of Observant 
^nars, executed for tampenng 
with Ehzabeth Barton, the holy 
maid of Kent, lii, 363. 

Rich, Richard, lord chancellor, falls 
sick, iv. 57. resigns his chancel- 
lor’s place, 81. 

Rich, Thomas, of London, Section 
IV. of Book IV. of the Church 
History dedicated to, u 437. 
arms of, ib, 

Richard, pnor of Dover, made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 11, 112. 

Richard I, endeavours to expiate 
his disobedience to his father by 
superstition, and therefore under- 
takes to recover Christ’s grave 
and the city of Jerusalem from 
the Turks, u. 118, why the cres- 
cent and star used as a device by 
him m his voyage to the Holy 
Land, 124 is taken prisoner by 


Leopold, duke of Austria, 129. 
sum to be paid for his ransom, 
130, and note, is hberated, and 
returns to England, 132. better 
for afihction, ib, his death vari- 
ously reported, 134. the threefold 
division of his corpse, 125. his 
double epitaph and successor, 
ib, 

Richard II, character of, li. 384. 
conspired ^amst by Henry IV, 
ib, and resigneth t^e crown, 385. 
barbarously murdered at Pomfret 
castle, ib, 

Rijb^d HI, gets possession of the 
throne, n. 484. his sumptuous 
coronation, 487. causes mo ne- 
phews to be stifled, 488.^ endea- 
vours to ingratiate himself by 
making good laws, ib. as also by 
building monasteries, 489 art 
did more for him than nature did, 
490. killed in the battle of Bos- 
worth field, 493, see note 489, 
and note % 494. 

Richard, duke of York, stifled with 
his brother Edward V, 11. 488. 

Richardson, John, fellow of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge, em- 
ployed in the translation of the 
Bible, V. 371. 

Richardson, Thomas, lord chief 
baron, his orders agamst the 
Lord’s day revels, vi. 96 

Richemound, or Richmond, i. 416. 

Richmond, Henry, earl of, lands at 
Milford haven, ii. 493. crowned 
as Henry VII. on the field of 
Bosworth, 496. his sixfold title 
to the crowm, zb. 

Rideil, or Ridle, 1. 416. 

Richmount, 1, 437. «, 

Ridley, Nicholas, bishop of Roches- 
ter and London, employed on the 
first edition of Liturgy or 
Common Prayer, or rather the 
Commumon semce, iv. 27. sent 
to Joan Bocher to persuade her, 
53 displaced, 162. 

Rie, i. 416. 

Rigby, baron, a judge, meets w^lh 

• his death at the Croydon assizes, 
IV. 402 

Rigge Edward, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1508, 11. 294. 

Rigny, 1. 416 

Rinufll, 1 416 
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Ripere, i. 416. 

Ripon, corporation of, their petition 
to queen Anne, v, 325 her an- 
swer, 326 

Risby, Richard, executed for tam- 
pering with the holy maid of 
Kent, 111 362. 

Risers, 1. 416 

Rishton, Edward, one of those who 
were pardoned by queen Eliza- 
beth, V. 73. 

Rites and ceijemomes, article con- 
cerning, in. 15*7. 

Riuell, or Ryuel, 1. 416 ^ 

Riuers, i. 416. 

Rivel, i. 432 

Rivers, L de, i. 427, 429, 43*2. 

Rives, <jreorge, warden of New col- 
lege, Oxford, 1599, 11. 367. 

Rmere, Rmer, or Rivere, le sire de 
la, 1. 422. 

Robert, abbot of Bee, m Normandy, 
refuses the archbishopnck of Can- 
terbury, n. 1 12. 

Robert, abbot of Molesme, refines 
the drossy Benedictines, 111. 2g8. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, pre- 
pares for the holy war, 1. 43 

Robert, earl of Mortai^e, 1 420 

Robertmes, confounded by some, dis- 
tinguished by others with Trmi- 
tarian fnars, ui. 281. their ongi- 
nal, ib. 

Roberts, Michael, D.D. principal of 
Jesus college, Oxford, 1648, iv 

Rc^ertson, Dr., [Thos.] employed 
on the first edition of the Liturgy, 
or rather of the Communion ser- 
vice, iv. 27. 

Robinson, Henry, provost of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, 1575, 11 294 
benefactor to, ib. bishop of Car- 
lisle, tb, employed m the confer- 
ence at Harapton court, v. 266. 
death of, 444. 

Robinson, John, merchant. Thir- 
teenth Century of the Church 
History dedicated to, 11, 138 
^arms of, tb. 

Robinson, John, president of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, 1364, iv. 
241 

Robinson, Nicholas, bishop of Ban- 
gor, death of, v. 94. 

Robinson, Wilham, of the Inward 
Temple, Section III Book III. of 


the Church History dedicated to, 
11 197. arms, ib. note \ 

Robyns, JohnjbacheSior of theology, 
at Christ Church, Ox^rd, 111. 

Rochester Bridge, repaired by par- 
dons, li. 502. 

Rochford, 1. 416 
Rochforde, 1 432. 

Rochvile, Richard de, i. 427, 429. 
Rocksley, Gregory, lord mayor of 
London, his bounty to the Do- 
minicans, 111. 271. ^ 

Roe, lady Eleanqr, Section XL of 
Book XI of the» Church History 
dedicated to, ji. 334. 

Roe, sir Thomas, vi. 334 
Rogers, Anthony, pension granted 
to him after the dissolution of 
monastepes, &c., ni. 457. 

Rogers, John, martyr, iv. 194 
Rogers, John, vicar of St Sepul- 
chre’s, favourer of nonconformity, 
iv. 62. 

Rogers, Thomas, publishes his ex- 
position on the Articles of the 
Church of England, v 81. first 
publicly opposeth Dr. Bound’s 
opinions respecting the keeping 
of the Sabbath, 215. 

Rokell, 1. 41 d. 

Rokesborough, M., master of Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, li. 192. 
Romanus, bishop of Rochester, 
drowned, 1. 190. note 
Romanus, a priest, in favour of the 
Romish Easter, 1. 218. 

Romare, or Roumare, Guilielmus, 
sire de, i. 420. 

Rome, college of, founder, bene- 
factor &;c of, iv. 351. 

Romelli, Romely, or Roumilly, le 
sire de, 1. 422 
Ronde, or Rond, 1. 416. 

Rookwood, Ambrose, one of the 
plotters in the gunpowder trea- 
son, V. 341. executed in the par- 
liament yard at Westminster, 

Rooz, 1 427. 

Roper, John, professor of theology 
in Christ Church college, 111. 
28. 

Ros, or Rose, i. 416, 432. 

Roselin, 1 416. 

Rosny, M duke of Sully, French 
ambassador, speech of, upon the 
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view of tlfe solemn semce and 
ceremony of the Church of Eng- 
land, V. 28?. 

Rosse, John, testimony of concern- 
ing Sing Edward the First re- 
painng Cambndge, i. 325. 
Rosweyae, Henbert, a railer against 
Isaac Casaubon, v 496 
Rote, John, of St. Andrew’s, North- 
ampton, pension to, after the dis- 
solution, 111 458, 

Rotelet, T. de, 1. 429. • 

Rotevile, R. ^e, 1. 429, 

Rotevile, Symond de, 1. 429 
Rotherham, llioinas, his bounty to 
Lincoln college, Oxford, 11*4 19. 
Roiigere, 1. 416. 

Rous, 1, 416. , 

Rous, Mr. Francis, n. 203. 

Rouse, Francis, chosen^ provost of 
Eton, 1643, 11. 455. attends the 
meeting of dmnes at Westminster, 
1643, VI. 249. 

Rovile, S de, 1. 429. 

Rowland, Henry, bishop of Bangor, 
benefactor to Jesus college, Ox- 
ford, IV. 370. 

Rowland, Thomas, nonconformist. 
Cited before bishop Grindal, iv. 
339 his answer, 340. 

Rowland, or Pentecost, Thomas, 
abbot of Abingdon, signs the 
Articles of 1536, m. 159. 

Roz, R. de, 1. 429 
Rowse, Thomas, of London, mer- 
chant, Section V. of Book X. of 
•the Church History dedicated to, 
V. 470. arms of, %h, 

Rudbume, Thomas, warden of Mer- 
ton college, Oxford, 1416, ii. 203. 
benefactor to, %h. bishop of St 
David’s,. J433, 303. 

Rudde, Anthony, bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, employed in the conference 
at Hampton court, v. 266. why 
opposing the oath against simony, 
325. death of, v. 435. by plain 
preaching gams queen Ehzaheth’s 
favour, lb. and by too personal 
preaching loseth it, 436. yet died 
generally beloved ana lamented, 
437 * 

Rufus, see William Rufus. 

Runcim, runts, or small pad-nags, 
Jill. 309. 

Rushbrook, Mr., attends a meeting 
of nonconformists m Northamp- 


ton, and at Kettenng, or near to 

It, V. 164. 

Rushell, or Russel, 1. 416. 

Russel, 1, 427. 

Russell, Giles, confrere of the knights 
hospitallers, pension to, m. 475 

Russell, John, lord privy seal, sent 
to suppress the Devonshire com- 
motion in 1549, IV. 45. 

Russell, Robert, monk of Hinton 
priory, pension allotted to by 
Henry Vill, m. 4^4. 

Rutherford, San^uel, causelessly 
asperseth the bishops and cour- 
of queen Ehzaheth, v. 339. 

Ryley, William, Norroy, xi. 160. 

Ryvel,*i. 427. • 

Ryves, Dr. George, benefactor to 
New college, Oxford, ii. 367 

Ryves, sir Thomas, a learned wnter 
of New college, Oxford, 11. 367, 

S. 

Sabbatarian controversies re\ived, 
VI. go and sqq. 

Sabbath, strict keeping of, first re- 
vived, V. 21 1 . 

Saberct, king of the East Saxons, 1. 
175 - 

Sabmus, Fompomus, one of the 
instructors of W. Ldy, in. 19. 

Sackvile, Isabel, twenty-fourth pn- 
oress of Clerkenwell, iii, 288. 

Sackvilles, earls of Dorset, arms of, 
u. 123. 

Sacrament, proclamation concerning 
the irreverent talkers of, iv. 39. 

Sacy, Sancy, or Saussy, le sire de, i. 

423- 

Sadler, Ralph, and Anne his wife. 
Section IL Book VI. of the 
Church History dedicated to, in. 
295. arms of, id. note. 

Sadler, sir Ralph, sent to quell the 
Norfolk rebellion# m 1549, iv. 
45 * 

SsBbyrht, king of Essex, embraces 
Chnstianity, 1. 167. 

Saen, Sydomo, or Sam, le sire de 
S., 1. 422. 

Saint Arvant, H. de, i. 430. 

Samt Alban’s, abbey of, its valua- 
tion at the dissolution, iu. 329. 
arms of, 403, 

Samt Augustine’s, Bristol founded 
by Rofert Fitzharding, in. 414. 

Samt Austin’s, Canterbury, value of, 
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at the dissolution, lii. 330 arms 
of, 403. 

Saint Bennet Holm, abbey of, its 
value at the dissolution, m. 330 
arms of, 405. changed with the 
bishop of Norwich, 508. 

Saintchy, i 428. 

Saint Clements, Sandwich, annual 
value of, in 1379, n. 331. 

Saintcler, i. 427. 

Saint Constantine, 1. 429 

Saintdenys, 1 . de, i. 429. 

Saint Edmund’s dBury, Suffolk, ab- 
bey of, by and to whom granted, 
in consiaeration of whal, tenure 
and rent of, lii. 507. its valuation 
at the dissolution, 329. 

Sainteals, Sainteaulx, or Senleys, le 
sire de, i. 422. 

Saintenys, I. de, 1. 429. 

Saint Francis, Stamford, surrender 
of the warden and friars of, 111. 
39 ^* 

Saint Gory, T. de, i 430. 

Saint John, father Austin, a Bene- 
dictine, sent to Valladolid, v 98. 

Saint John, arms of the family of, 
11. 125. 

Saint John, I. de, i. 430. 

Saint John’s college, Oxford, found- 
ed by sir Thomas White, iv. 240. 
hst of presidents, &c of, 241. 

Saint John’s of Jerusalem, Middle- 
sex, abbey of, its valuation at the 
dissolution, iii, 329. arms of, lii. 
404 

Saint John’s, Colchester, abbey of, 
its arms, 111. 405. by and to whom 
granted, 506. in consideration 
of what, lb, tenure and rent of, 
%h. 

Saint Katharbe nigh London, hos- 
pital of, founded by Maud, wife 
of king Stephen, u. 87. though 
by others Ef^signed to Robert, 
bishop of Lincoln, %h, 

Saint-Leger, sir Wareham, very 
bountiful for the maintenance of 
the firgt students of Dublin col- 
lege, vi 174 

Saint Leger et Saint Med., 1. 429. 

Saint Mary Clist, battle at, iv. 48. 
burnt to the ground, ib. 

Saint Mary’s nigh York, abbey of, 
its value at the dissolution, 111. 
329 how disposed, 508. 

Saint Mary de Pratis, monastery of. 


founded by Robert,' earl of Lei- 
cester, li. 87. 

Saint Mary’s Sandmen, annual value 
ofm 1379, ii. 351. 

Saint Martin, 1 . de, 1. 428, 429, 

Saint Matou, P. de, 430. 

Saint Nun’s well, cure of madmen, 
ill 428. 

Saint Omer’s in Artois, founder, 
benefactor, &c. of the college of, 
IV 336. 

Saint Uuentin, R. de, i 429. 

Saint Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, 
erected by king; Stephen, u. 87. 

Saint Valery, R. de, 1. 430. 

Saint 'Werburgl^’s Cheshire, abbey 
of. Its value af the dissolution, 111. 

351* 

Sainteals, Sainteaulx, or Senlys, le 
sire de, U422. 

Saintenys, 1 . de, 1 429. 

Saints, honouring of, article concern- 
ing, ill. 155. of praying to, 136, 
their several employments, 423. 
names of sundry, omitted in the 
Enghsh, inserted into the Scotch 
calendar, vi. 143. 

Sal, 1 428. 

Salisbury, Wilham, bishop of Man, 
employed in translating the Bible 
into Welsh, iv 316, note 

Salmon, John, bishop of Norwich, 
summoned before Peter Amalme 
and Wilham de Testa, for exacting 
first-fruits of vacant benefices m 
his diocese, 11 241. 

Salnarville, or Salnaruille, le sire dr), 
1. 422. 

Salsanus, iii. 310. 

Salum, or Savme, i. 416. 

Salvaine, Anthony, master of Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, 1537, u. 
192. 

Salvaine, Richard, master of Uni- 
versity college, Oxford, 1347, 11. 
192, 

Samford, John, resident at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, m queen Mary’s 
time, IV. 207. 

Samford, T. de, 1. 430. 

Sampson, Henry, provost of Oriel 
college, Oxford, 1449, 11 269. 

Sampson, Richard, one of Henry 
the Eighth’s proxies in the matter 
of his marriage with Kathanne^if 
Arragon,iii 36. as bishop of Win- 
chester, signs the Articles of 
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153^5 159* bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfi^d, 163 appointed to 
peruse the translation of Romans, 
198. • 

Sampson, Thomas, dean of Chnst 
Church, 1561, nx. 28. removed 
from his deanery by archbishop 
Parker, IV. 331, note^, 

Samson, archbishop of Dole, in 
Brittany, i 118. 

Sancta Mana, Alphonsus Garcias 
de, tediousj^speech of, at the coun- 
cil of Basil, 1434, n 445. 

Sanctes, i 416, 

Sanctuaries, sewers of sin, m.«i3oo. 

Sanders, Dr. John,*provost of Onel 
college, Oxford, 1644, u. 269^ 

Sanders, Nicholas, a violent main- 
tainer of the popish reh^on, 11. 
367. confuted of falsehood, iv. 
267. returns into England, 341. 
his death, v. 71. 

Sanderson, John, sets forth an ex- 
cellent logic, V. 236. death of, 

337- 

Sanderson, Dr. Robert, regius pro- 
fessor, member of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, li. 419 one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible, v 374. one of 
the sub-committee to settle reli- 
gion m 1641, VI 188. 

Sandvile, 1 417 

Sandys, Dr. Edwin, his counsel to 
Mr Jewel, iv. 159. goestoStras- 
burg, 206 one of the protestant 
disputants in 1559, 273 his letter 
to Bernard Gilpin, 295. death of, 
v 141 

Sanford, 1 416. 

Sanhurst, chapel of, annual value of 
in 1379, ii. 350. 

Sansaver, 1 427, 

Sanzaver, 1 433. 

Sap, le sire du, 1 423 

Sapcot, Richard, knt., commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments m Huntingdonshire, ni. 

168 

Saravia, Dr. Hadrian, of Leyden, 
employed in the translation of the 
Pentateuch and the story of 

Joshua to the first book of 

Chronicles, v 370. 

Sardis, council of, 347, 1 67 

Saftim, secundum usum, origin of, 

b. 32 , , 

Sarum, archdeaconry of, nith the 
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church of Figheidon, annual value 
of in 1379, 11 331 

Sarum, deanery of, its annual value 
m 1379, u. 350. 

Saturday, whence named, 1. 138 
Sauay, 1. 416. 

Saucei, i 428, 

Saucer, i 427 

Sauchhoy, Saussay, or Souchoy, le 
sire de, i. 422, 

Saul, Arthur, forced.to forsake his 
college, IV. 153 ijesident at Stras- 
burg, 200. 

S 4 ilay, ij*4i6. 

Sauncey, i. 417 

Saundenal, 1 427. * 

Saundervile, 1. 427. ^ 

Saunford, i 432, 

Saunsouere, 1 416. 

Sauntpire, 1. 428. 

Sauntsaver, H., 1 430 
Sautre, Wilham, the protomartyr of 
Enghsh protestants, u. 391. er- 
rors laid to his charge, 392, pro- 
nounced by the archbishop of 
Canterbury to be a heretic con- 
victed, tb, indiscreet denying of 
himself, tb. by a second sentence 
adjudged to be degraded and de- 
posed, 394 order of his degrada- 
tion, ib the king’s warrant for 
his burmng, 396. 

Sauvage,! 433 

Savage, Robert, monk of Hmton 
pnory, pension allotted him by 
Henry VIII , m. 454. 

Savage, Dr , master of Balhol col- 
lege, 1650, u 190 
Savage, Tho , i. 427, 430. 

Saveur, Neelde S , le \iconte, 1.420 
Sanle, sir Henry, ward-^n of Merton 
college, Oxford, renews Walter de 
Merton’s monument, n. 202. be- 
nefactor to Merto% college, 203 
chosen provost of Eton, 1396, 
eminent for his edition of Chrys- 
ostom in Greek, 454 
Saiile, sir John, his motion respect- 
ing the raising of money, vi, 49. 
SaviUe, Leonai’dus, procurator for 
the clergy, &c , of Lewes, signs 
the Articles of i53(), 111. 160. 
Savoy, hospital of, founded by king 
Henry VII , 111. 12 dissolved by 
Edward VI,, 479. 

Saxon heptarchy, bounds of, 1 92, 
sq 
o 0 
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Saxons, mvited into Britain by 
Vortigem, i 91. first occasion of 
tbeir conversion to Christianity, 
129. idols of, 137. general vicious- 
ness of, how occasioned, 259. 
wilfully accessory to their own 
ruin by the Danes, 295. ^gnities 
and degrees amongst, 329. 

Saxons, South, converted, 1. 227. 
punished with famine, 228. first 
taught to fish, %b* 

Say, I. de, i. 41^, 427, 429, 432. 

Say, lord, attends the meetingp^of 
divines at Westminster,'" 1 6^, 
249. 

Saye, or Say, le sire de, i. 424. 

Sayer, father Gregory, a Benedictine, 
sent to Rome, v. 98. 

Scales, i. 432. 

Schola, meaning of the word,!. 193. 

Scholastic!, meaning of the term, n. 
248. 

School divinity, why not so used in 
Oxford, after the end of Edward 
the Second’s reign, 11 260 

Schoolmen, hst of nine eminent 
Enghsh, 11. 249 schoolmen busied 
in needless difficulties, 258 ex- 
cuses for their bad Latm, ib, their 
several divisions in judgment, 259 
all Oxford, most Merton college, ib. 

Scioppius, Andrew, a renowned 
railer, v. 496 

Scipio, a gentleman of Venice, his 
letter to bishop Jewel, contents 
of, IV. 310. 

Scory, John, bishop of Rochester 
succeeds Dr Day in the see of 
Chichester, who was depnved, iv. 
5 1 . superintendent of the English 
congregation m Embden, 205, 
218. one of the protestant dis- 
putants in 1559, 273 death and 
character oS, v 94 

Scot, Alan, provost of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, 1565, 11 294. 

Scot, Cuthbert, bishop of Chester, 
busy about the burning of Bucer’s 

^ body m Cambridge, iv. 192 one 
of the popish disputants in 1559, 
274. dies at Louvain, 279. 

Scot, father Maunce, a Benedictine, 
at Valladolid, v 98 

Scotch covenant, occasion of, vi. 

153 

Scotland freed from the see of York, 
1474, 11. 480. 


Scriptorium, the loom in a convent 
where books called ** Ordinals,” 
&c., were transcribed, 11^306 
Scrussell, a hill in Anandale, Scot- 
land, old rhyme on, vi. 160 
Scudder, Henry, one of the Assem- 
bly of divines who met at West- 
minster, 1643, VI 248. 
Scutellanus Aulse, 111. 310. 

Seabyrht, king of the East Angles, 
religion and learning of, 1. 185. 
generally reputed the founder of 
Cambridge, objections against 

this, 191, sq. t(?s good, 2x2. 
Seardifield, Rowland, bishop of 
Bristol, of 'St John’s college, 
Oxford, IV. 241. 

Seater, a Saxon deity, correspondent 
with thq, Roman Saturn, i 138. 
Secretary, duty of, m a convent, 111. 

301- 

Seculars, be^nning of the schism 
between them and the Jesuits, v. 
204. their complaint against the 
Jesuits, and pnncipally against 
Parsons, 229. fomented by the 
bishop of London (Bancroft) 
against the Jesuits, 347. 

Sedgwick, Obadiah, one of the As- 
sembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi 248. 

See, archbishop’s, why removed 
from London to Canterbury, i. 
145 - 

Segmn, 1. 417. 

Seignes, 1. 428 

Seilver, or Sever, D D., almoner to 
Henry VI, provost of Eton col- 
lege, 11. 454. 

Semt Amauns, 1. 432. 

Seint Aubyn, 1. 432 
Seintbrevel, 1 427. 

Seintelme, 1 428. 

Seintevile, 1 427 
Semte-royiz, i 428. 

Semt Glo, 1. 416 
Semtgorge, 1 428 
Semtion, 1. 428 
Semtioie, 1 428. 

Seintleger, 1 427 
Semths, 1. 428. 

Semtloe, Mr,, a nonconformist, iv. 

,385. 

Semt Lou, 1. 432. 

Semt Malou, 1 432 
Seintmore, 1 428. 

Seintmoris, 1. 438. 
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Semtomer, i. 427. 

Seint-quiiiti% 1. 428. 

Selby, abbey of, its ^^aliie at tbe 
dissOTution, lu. 330. anns of, 406. 
present owner of, 505. by whom 
and to whom granted, ih m con- 
sideration of what, ih, tenure and 
rent of, ib, 

Selden, John, a learned antiquary, 
of Trinity college, Oxford, iv* 239. 
his good mtention discouraged, 
V* 233. gqjd see note s same page, 
the supposed occasion of his 
wnting agan^f the dmne right 
of tithes, 439. attends th» meet- 
of divines "at Westminster, 
vi- 249. . 

Sehinger, Gilbert, bishop of Chi- 
chester, commonly cdled the fa- 
ther of orphans, and comforter of 
widows, 11. 209. 

SemiUy, le sire de, 1 422. 

Seminaries, enlarged and trans- 
ported, V. 92. 

Semaure, Edward, uncle to king 
Edward the Sixth, made protector 
and duke of Somerset, begins a 
reformation of religion, iv. 9. lost 
his protectorship, treasurership, 
marsnalship, all his moveables, 
and near 2000?. by act of parha- 
ment, 31. taken into the council, 
51. granted that he should have 
all his moveable goods and leases, 
except those given away, 32. a 

^tnpartite accusation against him, 
73. earl of Warwick his grand 
enemy, 79, accused and impri- 
soned, yet restored, 79. accused 
a second time, 80. impeached of 
treason, but acquitted, 82. con- 
demned and executed, 82, 83. a 
great favourite with the people, 
83, note, his character, 86, his 
great buildings, 87. 

Semaure, Thomas, baron of Sudely, 
executed for treason, iv. 77. 

Senclere, 1, 416. 

Senhouse, Dr., bishop of Carhsle, 
preaches the coronation sermon of 
Charles I , vi, 26 

Sender, 1. 427. 

Sent Albin, or Seint Albme, i- 41 7 . 

Sent Amond,or Semt Amond, 1.416 

Sent Barbe, or Semt Barbe, 1 417 

Sent Cheverel, 1 417 

Sent George, or Seiat George, i. 416 


Sent Legere, or Semt Leger, i. 416. 
Sent Les, or Semt Les, 1 416. 

Sent Martin, 1 416 
Sent More, or Semt More, 1 417. 
Sent Omere, or Semt Omer, 1 416. 
Sent Quintin, or Semt Quintme, 
1. 416. 

Sent Scudemore, or Seint Scude- 
more, i. 417. 

Sent Tde, or Sandevde, i. 417. 
Septimanarians, trh^t they were, 111. 

315* • 

Serred, son of Saberct, king of the 
fEast Saxons, 1. 175, note 
Sesse, i. 416. 

Setepiace, 1 427. • 

Setuans, 1. 428. • 

Seuchens, 1. 416. 

Sever, Hen , warden of Merton col- 
lege, Oxford, 1435, 11. 202 
Sever, Wdham, bishop of Durham, 
1502, u. 203. 

Sevdle, college of, benefactor, &c. 
of, IV. 354. 

Seymere, Richard, Fuller indebted 
to, m depictmg the arms of fami- 
lies m his history, n. 263. arms 
of, %h note * 

Seymour, see Semaure, 

Seymour, queen Jane, her letter to 
the lords of the council, iv. in 
Seynt Cler , i 432, 

Sejmt Denis, i. 432. 

Seynt Fylbert, 1. 432. 

Seynt Jay, 1 433. 

Seynt Johan, 1. 433 
Seynt Leger, i 432. 

Seynt Martyn, 1. 432. 

Seynt Mor, i. 432. 

Sejmt Omer, i 432. 

Seynt Per, 1. 432 
Seynt Quinteyn, 1. 432. 

Se}Tit Vigor, 1. 432. 

Seynt Walry, i. 433^ 

Shaftesbury nunnery, the richest, 
m 332. 

Shane, sir Francis, a benefactor to 
Dublin college, v 174 
Sharpe, Richard, burnt, iv. 181 
Shaw, Dr , his shameless sermon "at 
Paul’s Cross, 11. 486. 

Shaw, Lancelot, provost of Queen's 
college, Oxford, 1563, 11. 294 
Shaxton, Nicholas, bishop of Sarum, 
for the Reformation, ui. 138. signs 
the Articles of 1536, 139 loses 
his bishopric, but is imprisoned 
o 


O 0 
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for speaking against the Six Arti- 
cles, 179. 

Sheldon, Dr., warden of AU Souls 
college, Oxford, 1635, ejected by 
the parhament, and imprisoned 
by them m 1648, but restored at 
the restoration, 11 449, and note**, 
sent for by the lung, to debate the 
point of church government, vi. 
290. 

Shelley, Owen,/ector of the college 
of Liege, in Lukeland, iv. 357 
Shelley, Thomas, recusant in quegn 
Elizabeth’s time, iv. 284.*^ ^ r 

Shelton, Ricardus, master of the 
college of Metynghan, signs the 
Articles of 1 536, through W, Glyn, 
archdeacon of Anglesea, m. 160 
Sherborn bishopnc taken out of 
Winchester, 1. 243 
Sherborne, Robert, bishop of Chi- 
chester, of New college, Oxford, 
ii. 367 against the Reformation, 
111 138, 

Sherland, C., one of the feoffees to 
buy in impropnations iv. 67, 
Shert, John, a pnest, executed at 
London, iv. 466 
Sheuile, i. 416. 

Shirlow, Walter, archdeacon of 
Durham, gives three fellowships 
to University college, Oxford, 11 
192. 

Shrewsbury, abbey of, its value at 
the dissolution, 111. 330. arms of, 
406 

Shugborough, sir Richard, of Shug- 
borough, Waruuckshire, Section 
III. of Book V of the Church 
history dedicated to, m. 79. arms 
of, lb, <7 

Shugborough, Thomas, of Byrden- 
bury, Warwickshire, Section VII 
of the Seventeenth Century of 
the Church history dedicated to, 

V 543 arms of, ib, 

Sibbs, Dr. Richard, one of the 
feofees to buy m impropnations, 

VI 67 

Sibthorpe, Mr , attends a meeting 
of nonconformists in Northamp- 
ton, V 164 

Sidney, sir Philip, member of Christ 
Church, Oxford, m. 28 
Sidrok, the elder, count, a Danish 
pagan, 1 297 

Sidrok, theyounger, count, a Danish 


pagan, i. 397. saves a child-monk, 
298. f 

Sienna, council of, 1434, a dispute 
at, about precedency tietween 
Richard Flemyng, bishop of Lin- 
coln, and France, Spam, and Scot- 
land, 11. 448 

Sigebert, son of Saberct, king of 
the East Saxons, 1 173, note ^ 
Sihsdon, father Henry, rector of the 
college of Liege m Lukeland, iv. 

357- ^ 

Simler, Josias, assists the English 
exiles, IV 230. "' p 

SimoD'^ Zelotes, said by some to 
have been a j^eacher m Britain, 

Simonds, William, auditor to com- 
missioners for rating ecclesiastical 
preferments in Devonshire, iii. 
168. 

Simony, heresy of, to be punished, 
11 55- 

Simpson, Cuthbert, cruelly racked 
and burnt, iv. 196 
Singleton, Thomas, pnncipal of 
Brasenose college, Oxfoid, 139S, 
11 509. 

Sion, nunnery of, built and endowed 
by Henry the Fifth, 11. 421. its 
yeaily wealth at the dissolution, 
m. 288. 

Sirewast, 1 417 

Siward, son of Sabeict, king of the 
east Saxons, 1. 175, note ^ 

Siward, 1. 416. ^ 

Siwe, one of the lesser gods among 
the Saxons, 1 139. 

‘"Six Articles,” fiist enacted, 111 
177. what they were, 178 some- 
what mitigated, 201. 

Skiddaw, a hill m Anandale, Scot- 
land, old ihyme on, vi. 160. 
Skinner, Ralph, warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1551, 11. 367 
Skip, John, bishop of Hereford, 
appointed to peruse the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 111. 198. employed 
in the first edition of the Liturgy, 
or rather of the Communion Ser- 
vice, iv 27 

Slythurst, Thomas, president of 
Trinity college, Oxford, 1536, iv. 
238 ejected by the visitors of 
queen Elizabeth, and cast into cne 
Tower, where he died about 1560, 
238, note 1 
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Smart, Mr., of Durham, vi, 183 
his cause, 184. 

Smith, Jr., benefactor to New col- 
lege, 13 xford, n 

Smith, Dr , of Barkway, one of the 
Assembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi 248. 
Smith, Dr. Miles, one of the transla- 
tors of the Bible, v. 372. called 
“ the very walking library,” j&rom 
his great expertness in languages, 
V 372. appointed one of the fel- 
lows of Chelsea college, 396. 
Smith, Dr. Rick^l-d, his character, 
&c., and death, iv. 327. • 
Smith, Henry, preScher at Clement 
Danes, character ot) v. 8 • 

Smith, John, provost of Onel col- 
lege, 1550, ii. 269. ^ 

Smith, Matthew, pnncipalof Brase- 
nose college, Oxfoid, 1510, 11 
509 

Smith, Nicholas, a regular, opposes 
Richard Smith, titular bishop 
of Chalcedon, \i 71. 

Smith, Richard, (m title bishop of 
Chalcedon in Greece, but m truth 
a dangerous English priest,) pro- 
clamation agamst him for exer- 
cising his episcopal junsdiction 
m Lancashire, vi. 59. flies into 
France, zb his episcopizing in 
England, 69. opposed by Nicholas 
Smith, 70 

Smith, sir Thomas, doctor of law, 
%of Queen’s college, Cambndge, 
chosen provost of Eton college, 
1554, li, 454. prmcipal secre- 
tary of estate, employed on the 
third edition of the Liturgy, iv 
27. 

Smith, Wilham, bishop of Lincoln, 
gave a fellowship to Onel college, 
11.269. account of,m 9, and note ^ 
begins the foundation of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, 11 508 
Smyth, Thomas, of St Andrew’s, 
Northampton, pension to, after the 
dissolution, HI. 458, 

Snape, Mr, attends meetings of 
nonconformists in Cambndge and 
Northampton, v. 164. 

Snoth, John, burnt at Canterbury, 
^v. 194 

Sobriquets, or penitential nick- 
names, list of, ii. 92 
Socrates, martyr, i 55 


Sodometry, sin of, when naturalized 
in England, 11. 61. too gentle 
a canon against, 16, 

Soleny, 1. 427. 

Soler, 1 427. 

Solers, 1 416 

Solligny, or SouUigny, le sire de, 

1. 431. 

Solomon, king of Israel, remarks on 
his education, iv. 3. 

Somerey, or Somerjj, V. de, 1. 416, 
427, 430, 433 • 

Somerscales, Mr., attends a meeting 
foj nonconformists in London, v. 
104. 

Someffeet, duke of, see Serflaure, 
Edward. • 

Somerset house, buDding of, iv. 87. 

Someruile, or Somervile, i. 416. 

Somervile, Mary, benefactress to 
Balliol college, 11. 190. 

Somer\nle, Philip, benefactor to 
Balhol college, li. 190. 

“ Son of man,” in scripture always 
taken in a good sense, iv. 196. 

“ Sons of men,” m scripture gene- ' 
i^y taken in the worst acception, 

IV 196. 

Sonule, 1. 427. 

Sorby, Thomas, resident at Frank- 
fort on the Marne m queen 
Mary’s time, iv. 207. 

Soothous, Christopher, separates 
from the congregation of Frank- 
fort, and goes to Geneva, iv. 221. 

Soregiise, 1. 417 

Sorel, 1 427 

Sorell, 1. 416 • 

Souch, or Seuche, 1. 416. 

Souche, R de la, 1. 430. 

Souchhoy, Saussay, «or Souchoy, 
le sire de, 1. 422. 

Sourdemale, 1. 417. 

Souremount, 1. 41 7 # 

Sourrile, 1 427 

South Cane, annual \ alue ot m 1379, 

11 351. 

Southam, John, archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, beneiactor to Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford, 11. 419 

Southcote, John, auditor to com- 
missioners for rating ecclesiastical 
preferments m Devonshire, 11. ^ 
168. 

Southeste, Wilham, of St Andiews, 
Northampton, pension to after its 
dissolution, m. 45S. 
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Southwark entered and pnsons 
opened by sir Thomas Wyat’s fol- 
lowers, IV. 168. 

Southwell, Robert, a Jesuit, exe- 
cuted for a traitor, v. 228. 

Soward, 1. 432 

Sowrebuts, Grace, an impostor, v. 
450. 

Soylard, 1 437 

Spalding, Robert, Hebrew professor 
at Cambridge, one of the transla- 
tors of the Bible, v. 372. 

Sparcheford, Ricardus, procurator 
for the clergy of Hereford, sigiiS 
the Articles of 1536, m. 160. 

SparlSs, Dr , employed in the Hamp- 
ton cd*urt conference, v. 266. 

“ Speculum Tragicum,” a danger- 
ous book both for matter and in- 
tention, V 286 

Speke, Thomas, esq , commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Somersetshire, in. 168. 

Spelman, Clement, his observation 
on abbey lands, iii 5 1 1 . 

Spelman, sir Henry, his observation 
on abW lands, 111. 51 1 

Spencer, John, D D., president of 
Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford, 
1607, 111. 16 one of the transla- 
tors of the Bible, v 374. Hooker's 
friend, td. appomted fellow of 
Chelsea college, 390. 

Spencer, H de, 1 429. 

Spencer, (Ledespenser) the elder, ex- 
ecuted at Bristol, 11 271 

Spencer, (Ledespenser) the younger, 
2000? offered by queen Isabel for 
his head, 11. 270 is taken and 
hung on a gallows fifty foot high, 
272 

Spencer, Thomas, resident at Zurich 
in queen Mary’s time, iv. 207 

Spenser, 1. 432**^ 

Spenser, Miles, procurator for the 
clergy of Norwich, signs the Ai- 
ticles of 1336, 111 160 

Spenser, William, provost of Queen’s 
^ollege, Oxford, 1442, 11 294 

Spicer, Mr, attends a meeting of 
nonconformists m Northampton, 
V, 164. 

Spigurael, 1 427 

Spinola, Baptist, an Italian, with 
otheis, sent to reciuit lord Russell 
in quelling the Devonshire com- 
motion m 1549, IV. 46. 


Sti 


Spiridioii, bishop, his marriage no 
bar to his episcopal function, 111. 
68 ^ 

Spivenile, 1. 427. 

Springham, Richard, merchant of 
London, bountiful to the necessi- 
ties of the exiles, iv. 229 

Squier, Adam, master of Balliol col- 
lege, 1571, 11 190. 

Srvgol, priest of Hereford, 1. 281. 
brQ, dame Dorothy, bountiful 
to her fellow sufferei^s abroad, iv. 
229. 

Stafford, Edmund^ hishop of Exeter, 
benefactor to Exeter college, Ox- 
ford, 11 266, * 

Stafford, Henry, duke of Bucking- 
ham, popularity of, li 487. his 
request of the earldom of Here- 
ford, and the hereditary consta- 
bleship of England, refused, 491. 
withdraws to Brecknock, 492. 
beheaded, zd. 

Stage plays, proclamation against, 
iv 35. 

Stallanus, or master of the horse, in 
an abbey, 111. 308. 

Stamerdon, Robert, monk of Hin- 
ton priory, pension allotted to 
him by Heniy VIII , 111 434 

Standen, Mr , a nonconformist, iv. 

385- 

Standish, Henry, bishop of St. 
Asaph, one of the proxies for 
queen Kathaiine of Arragon, in. 
36. 

Stanford, William, judge of assize 
at Launceston, condemns Agnes 
Priest, IV 180 

Stanton, Dr. Edmund, one of Ihe 
Assembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi 248 pre- 
sident of Coipus Chnsti college, 
Oxford, 1648, 111 16 

Stanton, John, resident at Frank- 
foit on the Maine, m queen Mary’s 
time, iv 207 

Stapleton, Dr Thomas, 11. 367 one 
of those who solicited pope Pms 
V to excommunicate queen Eli- 
zabeth, IV 365 death of, v 234. 

Stapleton, Walter, bishop of Exeter, 
founds and endows Stapleton’s 
mn, since called Exetei college, 
11 263 baibarously murdered by 
the citizens of London, 264 his ad- 
heience to king Edward II, 273 
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Stapleton’s mn, since called Exeter 
college, foijnded by bishop Sta- 
pleton, u. 263 

Steeple %f a church, to be repaired 
at the joint cost of a pansh, li. 
216. 

Stephen of Auvergne, founds the 
order of Grandmont, 111. 259. 
Stephen, king, usurpeth the crown, 
ii. 76. crowned by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, 77. variety of 
opinions respecting, 78, sqq the 
clergy revl)lt from him, 82. reli- 
mous house^ frfbunded by, 87. 
death of, 91. ^ 

Stemhold, Thoman, translates the 
Psalms into Enghsh metre, iv. 
72. ^ 

Steward, Edmund, procurator for 
the clergy of Wmclffester, signs 
the Articles of 1536, iii. 160. 
Steward, Richard, doctor of law and 
dean of St Paul’s, chosen provost 
of Eton, 1639, 11. 455. sent for by 
the king to debate the point of 
church government, vi. 29. 
Steward, Thomas, resident at Stras- 
burg, iv. 206. and at Frankfort 
on 3 ie Maine, 207. 

Stews, original of, m. 203. regula- 
tion of, arguments pro and 
con about, 205. 

Stidolfe, Thomas, esq,, commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Surrey, ui 168 
Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, 
** eminent only for vice and covet- 
ousness, 1 385. refuses to crown 
WiUiam the Conqueror, 11 12. is 
deposed, 13 remarks on his de- 
privation, 14, note ^ hves in a 
prison and denies himself neces- 
saries, 14 

Stilhngfleet, Bp , remark on his “An- 
tiquity of the British Churches,” 
1. I, note 

StilhngtOD, Dr., rector of the col- 
lege of Valladohd, iv 353 
Stock, Richard, minister of All-hal- 
lows, Bread street, London, his 
advancement of God’s glory, in. 
277. 

Stock, Simon, saint, m, 275. 

Stoke or Stocker, Wilham, presi- 
^ dent of St, John’s college, Oxford, 

Stokeley, Robert, warden of All 


Souls’ college, Oxford, 1533, u 
449. 

Stokes, 1. 433. 

Stokesley, John, bishop of London, 
1530, member of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, ii- 466. against the 
Reformation, lu. T38 signs the 
Articles of 1536, 159. 

Stokys, John, warden of All Souls’ 
college, Oscford, 1466, ii. 449. 

Stone, 'fhomas, parson of Warkton, 
Northamptonshire, by his confes- 
sion discovereth the meeting of 
|the bj^ethren, with the circum- 
'sthnces thereof, v. 163. why he 
made this confession, 167. * 

Stonehenge, short description of, i. 
103. 

Stoneton, John, abbot of Keynsham, 
pensioned after the dissolution of 
monastenes, ui. 435. 

Stoning, church of, its annual value 
m 1379, ii. 350. 

Story, Dr., cruelty of, iv. 186, his 
speech m parliament, (i Ehz.) tb. 
note^. execution of, 348, and ^ 
note 2. 

Stotevile, S. de, 1. 429. 

StoteviUe, or Stotevile, le sire de, 1. 
420 

Stotevyle, i 431. 

Stourton, WiUiam, knt , commis- 
sioner for rating ecclesiastical 
preferments m Somersetshire, ui 
168. 

Strangwayes, George, rector of. 
Lmcoln college, Oxford, 1479, li. 
419. 

Stransall, prebend of, its annual • 
value m 1379, n. 350. 

Strasburg, courteous^entertainment 
of the Enghsh atf iv. 206. con-* 
gregation of, send a letter to the 
congregation of Frankfort, 214. 

Stratford, John,bis!?op of Winches-* 
ter, his adherence to Edward 11 . , 
n 273. archbishop of Canterbury 
1370, 304. bis last his^best days, 
tb. 

Stratton, Adam de, judge in Jhe 
Exchequer, n. 212 

Straunge, 1, 433 

Strete, Richard, archdeacon of Derby 
and procurator for the ffihrgy of 
Coventry and Lichfield, signs the 
Articles of 1536, 111 159 

Stnckland, Mr , one of the Assem- 
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bly of divines who met at West- 
minster, 1643, vi. 248. 

Stnngei^ Henry, warden of New 
college, Oxford, 1647, 3^7* 

Stubbs, John, his hand struck off 
for writing a book entitled “ The 
Discovery of a Gaping Gulf,’’ &c., 
V. 2^4 commended by Mr, Cam- 
den, 263. 

Stubbs, Lawrence, D.D., president 
of Magdale;} college, Oxford, 
1535, ii. 466. „ 

Stubbes, Richard, master of Ballml 
college, Oxford, 1518, u.'foo,^ \ 
Studley, Daniel, girdler, condenmed 
for 'publishing scandalous books, 
but oalieved to be reprieved and 
pardoned, v. 198 
Stutevile, 1 427. 

Styhta, Simon, a pious man lesiding 
in Syria, 1. 74 
Sub-pnor, office of, 111. 301 
Subscription, rigorously uiged by 
the bishops in 1572, iv 381. why 
the rigorous pressing of, was re- 
mitted in 1582, 471. severely 
pressed, v. 75. 

Subsidy of eight shillings in the 
pound, given by the clergy and 
confirmed by act of parliament, iv. 

337- 

Sudbury, Simon, archbishop of 
Canterbury, calls a synod at Paul’s 
m London, n. 339, after many in- 
dignities beheaded on Tower-hiU 
by the rebels, 356, and note 
Sunolk, archdeaconry of, its annual 
value in 1379, ii* 350^ 33i* 
Suffolk, Kathanne, duchess of, her 
pilgrimage, iv. 233. called, with 
her husban^3, by the king of Po- 
land to a place of safety, profit, 
credit, and command, 237. 

Suiset, Roger, ^ learned writei, 11 
203. 

Sules, 1 416 

Sulpitms, John, instructor of W. 
Lily, 111 19 

Summani, surapter horses, 111 

S09 

Sumnei, Henry, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, persecuted for his reli- 
gion, 111. 29. 

Suneli, 1 427. 

Superintendent, title of, waived by 
the congregation of Fiankfoit, 
and why, iv 218 


Superstition, a fundamental fault 
in all abbeys, in. ^252 abbeys 
built on the sand of, ib ^ 

^^Supplication, the,” a scurrilous 
pamphlet written by Penry, v. 
128. 

Supplication of Beggars,” written 
by Simon Fish, sense thereof, hi. 
366, its geometry, arithmetic, and 
chronology, 367. 

Supremacy, papists’ objection against 
queen Ehzabeth’s, ly. 265. how 
defended by protestants, 263. 
oath of, enforceQ Jby parhament in 
335- 

Surnames, fixed hot long before the 
Cpnquest, i. 404. late in kings, 
because not needful to them, 
lb. 

Surplice, wearing of, considered at 
the Hampton court conference, v. 
294. 

Sutcliffe, Dr Matthew, dean of Exe- 
ter, hxs bounty to Chelsea college, 
V. 388 appointed first provost of, 
390 

Sutton, Edwaid, resident at Frank- 
fort on the Maine in queen Mary’s 
time, IV. 207 

Sutton, John, provincial of the Car- 
melites, 1463, m. 275. 

Sutton, John, confrere of the 
knights hospitallers, pension to, 
111. 457’ 

Sutton, piebend of, its annual value 
in 1379, 11 331 ^ 

Sutton, Richard, founder of the 
Charter-house, death of, v. 425. 
his constant prayer, 429. 

Swetmg, William, burnt in Smith- 
field, 111 14 

Swelwes, a monk of Glastonbury, 1. 
97- 

Swyft, Jasper, resident at Fiankfoit 
on the Maine in queen Mary’s 
time, IV 207 

Swywar, 1. 427. 

Symson, Sidrach, one of the di- 
vines who assembled at Westmin- 
ster, 1643, vi 249. 

Syncler, S de, 1 429 

Synod of Saxon and Bntish bishops, 
summoned by Augustine, 1. 147. 
proves ineffectual, 131. surfeit of 
synods in archbishop Arunders 
time, 11 396, draught of them, 
398. 399- 
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Tailpas, i. 428. 

Taket, 1 427. 

Talbot,^., 1. 417, 430. 

Talbotj George, earl of Shrewsbur}^ 
benefactor to the coDege of St 
Omer, in Artois, iv, 356 
Talbot, John, knt, commissioner 
for rating ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments in Staffordshire, in i68. 
Talbote, 1 432 ♦ 

Talbote, Gir^de de, ancestor of the 
earls of Snrewsbury, 11. 121. 
Talebot, 1 428.#* 

Tahesen, prophecies of, 1. 162? verses 
of, translated by Humphrey Lloyi 

174 

Talybois, 1 417. 

Tancarville, Tankerville^or Tanquer- 
viie, le sire de, 1. 420 
Tankeivile, 1 417. 

Tanny, i 417 
Taperyn, R , 1 430 
Tar de vile, 1 417. 

Tarleton, Adam, bishop of Here- 
ford, his sermon before queen 
Isabel, u. 278 his answei re- 
spectmg the kilhng of king Ed- 
ward the Second, 279 arraigned 
foi treason, but escapes, ih ar- 
raigned again, and protected by 
the clergy, 280. cast the third 
time by a lay-jury and pro- 
scribed, ih 

Tatham, John, rector of Lincoln 
• college, Oxford, 1574,11. 419. 
Taunton, archdeaconry of, with pre- 
bendary of Mylverton, its annual 
value m 1379, u. 351. 

Taurmus, no bishop of York, 1 25. 
Taverner, i 417 

Taverner, Richard, of Chnst Church, 
Oxford, 111 30 

Tavemour, Mr , high sheriff of Ox- 
fordshire, quotation from his 
sermon, iv. 300, 

Taint, i. 428 

Tavistock, abbey of, its valuation at 
the dissolution, lii. 330. arms of, 
402. present owner of, 505. by 
whom granted, unto whom, in 
consideration of what, tenure and 
rent of, ih, 

Javistock, abbot of, why created, 
11, 325 manner of his creation, ih 
Taylard, LawTence, knt, commis- 
sioner for rating ecclesiastical 


preferments m Huntingdonshire, 
m. 168. 

Ta}leboys, 1 438. 

Tayler, John, dean, and afterward 
bishop of Lincoln, emjdoyed on 
the first edition of the liturgy, 
or rather the Communion Ser- 
\ice, IV. 27 withdraws from par- 
hament, mass being about to be 
celebrated, iv. 163. death of, *6. 

Taylor, Dr., martyr^ iv. 190. 

Taylor, John, prc^ost of Unel col- 

^lege, 1478, 11. 569. 

'J|eluu, second bisbop of Llan- 
cfeff, three places strive to have 
the* interring of his body,*i 64. 
how the contention appsased, 63 
piety of, 1 19 

Tempest, Nicholas, executed for re- 
bellion, m. 379. 

Tempest, sir Thomas, attorney gene- 
ral of Ireland, of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, n 294 

Temple, the, London, ransacked by 
the lebels, n 355. 

Temple, sir Wilham, (who wrote a 
learned comment on Ramus,) 
fourth provost of Dublin Uni- 
versity, V 176. 

Temple^ pagan, converted into 
Cnnstian churches, 1. 36 

Tener, 1 428 

Tenham, church of, its annual value 
m 1379, h. 351 

Tenwus, 1 417 

Tercy, i. 417. 

Testa, William de, ii 241 com- 
plained of for his extortion, 242. , 

Tewkesbury abbey, value of, at the 
dissolution. 111 329 arms of, 403. 
by whom and to whom granted, 
tb. m consideration of what, ih, 
tenure and rent of, ib. 

Tewkesbury, abboljpof, to he added 
to the list of parliamentary abbots, 
m. 329, and note present owner 

of, 503 

Thacker, Ehas, a Brownist, hanged 
at St. Edmund’s Bury, v, 70. 

Thame, prebend of, its annual 
m 1379, 11. 351 

Thane, who dignified with the repu- 
tation of, in the time of Athel- 
stan, 1. 330. two sorts of thanes, 16. 

Thelwall, sir Eubule, knt., pnneipal 
of Jesus college, Oxford, 1621, 
IV. 370. benefactor tohis college, ih 
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Themistocles, saying of, i. 303. 

Theobald, abbot of Bee, archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, constancy of, 

II. 88. 

Theodore, abbot of Crowland, slain, 
1. 297. 

Theodore, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, character of, i. 222. ngor- 
ously presses conformity to Rome 
in the observation of Easter, 223. 

Thineferth, abbot of Worcester, 1. 
281. 

Thirlby, Thomas, bishop ofWe^- 
minster, appointed to pe:ruse tlltje 
translation* of the epistles or St, 
James, St John, and St Jude, hi. 
198. bishop of Norwich, iv. 163. 
bishop of Ely, allowed to be a 
lawful bishop, by the Romanists, 

III. 68. sent on an embassy to 
pope Paul the Fourth, iv. 178. 
committed to archbishop Parker’s 
custody, 280. 

Thirty-nine Articles agreed to and 
signed by the bishops m a convo- 
cation 1363,^.317. confirmed by 
act of parhament, 318 reckved 
in Ireland, vi. 105. 

Thomas-court, a magnificent abbey 
founded in Dubhn by Henry 
the Second, m memory of Tho- 
mas Becket, and expiation of his 
murder, u. 107. 

Thomas Waldensis computes 80 
errors in Wicklifie, 11 320 

Thompson, see Tomson. 

Thompson, Mr., engaged in the 
translation of the Bible, v. 371. 

Thor, or Thur, a Saxon deity, cor- 
respondent with the Roman Ju- 
piter, 1. 1370 

Thorn, Mr , of Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, convented by Dr. Smith, 
warden of Wadham, and ordered 
to produce copy of his sermon, 
VI. 82 appeals to the proctors, ib 
expelled, 83 

Thorney, Westminster once called, 
1 381 Robert Blyth, or Bhth, 
abbot of, signs the Articles of 

159 

Thornton, Richard, a learned writer 
of Lincoln college, Oxford, 11 419. 

Thorny, abbey of, its value at the 
dissolution. 111 330. arms of, 405 
on whom conferred by Henry the 

VIII., 507 


"Thou,” and "thee,” remarks on 
the use of, by theQijakers,iv 129. 

Throckmorton, Clement, Fourteenth 
Century, dedicated to, S. 235. 
arms, %h. 

Throughgood, Thomas, one of the 
Assembly of divines, who met at 
Westminster, 1643, vi. 248. 

Thursday, from whom named, 1 137. 

Thwaites, Robert, master of Balliol 
college, 1431, 11. 190. 

Thyrlby, see Thirlby. 

Tibtote, 1 417 ^ ^ 

Tidfnth, bishop of’punwich, 1. 231. 

TidhuiH priest of London, 1. 281. 

Tilly, le sire de, » 422. 

Tillieres, or Telleres, le sire de, 1. 

423* 

Tilney, sir Fredenck, knighted at 
Acre by Richard the First, 11. T23. 

Tindal, Henry, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1544, 11. 203 

Tmevile, 1. 417. 

Tiptoft, John, earl of Worcester, 
makes an oration before pope 
Plus the Second, 1. 153. member 
of Balliol college, li. 190 his pe- 
tition against the Lollards, 403 

Tirel, 1 417, 428. 

Tirrel, sir Walter, u 47. 

Tisdale, Thomas, of Glimpton, Oxon. 
benefactor to Balliol college, 11. 
410. 

Tisiure, 1. 428 

Tithes, universal grant of to the 
Church, 1 286. remarks on, i^ 
217. a statute made for the re- 
covery of. 111. 193, 

Toe, 1. 428. 

Toget, 1 417. 

Toleration, the general table talk ar- 
gued, vi 349. 

Tolet, 1. 417. 

Tolius, a monk, 1. 297. 

Tollemach, 1. 417. 

Tolous, 1 417 

Tolson, Dr. John, provost of Oriel 
college, 1621, 11 269 

Tomkins, his hand first burnt, and 
himself despatched, iv. 196. 

Tomson, Giles, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, 1 61 1, member of AU Souls’ 
college, Oxford, 11 449. one of 
the translators of the Bible, v. 

rn 3^3 

Tomy, 1. 417 

Tonny, 1. 428. 
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1 ensure, a point of dispute at the 
council heH at Streoneslialb, i. 
220, note 

Tonwonhe, Richard de. Warden of 
New college, Oxford, ii 367. 
Tony, le sire de, 1. 422. 

Tooker, Dr., dean of Lichfield, a 
learned writer of New coileife, 
Oxford, u. 367 
Torchapel, 1 428 
Torel, 1 417. • 

Toret, 1. 428^ 

Torevile, i. 428 
Tornay, i. 433. 

Tort, Robert Bertram le, i 422. 
Tortechappel, 1 4^7* 

Totelles, or Totels, 1 417. , 

Touars, or Touaers, Amaiiry de, 
i. 425. 

Touars, or Touarz, le viconte de, ^ 
1 421. 

Touke, i. 417. 

Touny, i 417 
Touque, le sire de, 1. 420. 

Tourneeur, or Tourneur, le sire de, 
1. 423. 

Townson, Robert, bishop of Salis- 
^bury, death, v 501. 

Towrs, i 417. 

Traci, i. 433 

Tracy, E i 417^ 428, 430 
Tracy, or Trassy, le sire de, 1 421. 
Tiacy, sir William, one of the mur- 
derers of Thomas Becket, li. 104. 
Tragod, 1. 432. 

Uraherne, Mr , made lecturer of di- 
vinity by the congregation of 
Frankfort, iv 219. 

Traies, 1. 417. 

Trainel, 01 Traynel, 1. 417. 

Trans, 1 428 

Traps, John, benefactor to Lincoln 
college, Oxford, li 419 
Traske, John, heietical opinions of, 
V. 456. his death at Lambeth, 
460. 

Trassy, alias Tracy, le seig de, 1, 
421 

Travers, 1 417 

Travers, W alter, iv.383 receives a let- 
ter in behalf of Geneva, from Theo- 
dore Beza, 468 made the mouth 
of the nonconformist ministers to 
^ mediate m their behalf, v. 40. at- 
tends a meeting of nonconformists 
in London, lOf second piovost 
of Dubhn Univeisity, 176. con- 


test between him and Mr, Hooker, 

1 77. takes orders beyond seas,i 78. 
with Mr Cartwright invited to be 
dmmty professor m St. Andrew’s, 
180. descnption of him, 183. si- 
lenced by archbishop Whitgift, 
185 his plea in his petition to the 
pnvj' council, 186. must have no 
favour, 188. goes into Ireland, 
and returns, 189. his contented 
life and quiet death, ib 
Traves, Adam, archdeacon of Exeter, 
^signs the Articles of 1536, 111. 160. 
T^avUiz, 1,432. 

Tregonvell, Peter and John, proxies 
for Henry VIIL in the matter of 
his marnage with Kathanne of 
Arra^on, m. 36. 

Trenchelion, 1. 417 
Trenchevile, 1. 41 7 
Trenge, Robert, warden of Merton 
college, Oxford, 1328, li. 202. 
Treoly, S i 430. 

Tresgoz, or Troisgots, le sire de, i 

423 

Tresham, Dr,, new-baptizes the great < 
bell m Chnst Church, iv. 151. 
Tresham, Francis, one of the plotters 
m the gunpowder treason, v. 341. 
Tresham, sir Thomas, lord pnor of 
St. John’s, m 489 

Trevaur, John, bishop of St. Asaph, 
his character, n 402 
Treverel, 1 417 
Trevet, i 428 

Trevisa, John de, of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, 11 394. death of, 380. 
faithful translator of many books 
besides the Bible into English, 381. 
yet escaped persecution, ib 
Trevor, Thomas, juijiior. Sect. YL 
Book VI of the Church History 
dedicated to, ui. 463. arms of, tb. 
note ^ ^ 

Tngos, I , i 43 °- , , , 

Trmity college, Oxford, founded by 
sir Thomas Pope, iv. 238. list of 
presidents, &c of, 239, 

Tnson, 1. 417 

Tnstrope, John, rector of Lm0oln 
college, Oxford, 1460, 11.419. 
Tnvet, 1. 417. 

TnvetjNicholas, a Dominican, i.157 
Troblemer, R , 1. 429 
Tropana, books so called, what they 
contained, 111. 306, and note 
Trousbut, or Trusbiit, 1 417 



